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a5) 
].—Poxirics, | 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. 


1. The Kdyasth Samdchér (Allahabad) for December, says :—“ The topic of 
od the day, the subject that is at present foremost in our 
Pcgiemonen aemmmcnameeduinn: 3 minds, and which naturally Seme the shape of our 
conversation as also that of the writings in the Press, is the forthcoming saabratinn 
of the Coronation at Delhi. For months past preparations have been in active 
progress, work has been going on at a break-neck speed, money has been lavishly 
spent, experts have been carrying out the Viceregal behests to the minutest details, 
goods and materials have been pouring into Delhi not only from all parts of the 
country, but even from distant European countries, in fact all has been done, which 
Knowledge and sinews of war both combined could accomplish, to make the 
approaching celebration a demonstration of unparallelled magnificence and perhaps 
the grandest pageantry and spectacular panorama ever seen in any part of Asia. 
The Native Princes have been vieing with our Government in their lavish expen- 
diture of money over their own camps, and the detailed statements that have so 
ublished in the newspapers about the magnificence of the camps of the leading 
Native Princes could leave no manner of doubt that they, the rulers of the native 
states, have thrown themselves heartily into the celebration organized by Lord 
Curzon, and are fully determined to contribute their quota towards making the 
Darbar a grand success from a spectacular standpoint. It would be too early at 
present to attempt to present to our readers an account of the scenes and the 
sights of the Darbar, which would no doubt be recorded and reviewed at sufficient 
length in the next issue of this journal. We shall therefore resist the temptation 
of entering into a description of the unique sights which will be witnessed at Delhi 
in the course of a few days, though we present elsewhere in this number a histori- 
cal and descriptive account of the famous city chosen as the site of the Coronation 
Darbar, which, we have no doubt, will be read by our readers with pleasure and 
profit. It would be idle to deny, however, that in spite of the picturesque and 
attractive aspects of the Darbar, the question that has been exercising the minds 
of our educated countrymen is that of its excessive costliness and that at the end of 
it, the people would perhaps be no better than they are now. The question of the 
excessive costliness of the tere was discussed by us at some length in the course 
of our review of Lord Curzon’s apologia in his famous speech at Simla, which 
attempted to justify the Delhi celebration on, amongst others, what His Excel- 
lency called, the “ economic ground.” On that point we respectfully joined issue 
with the Viceroy and el that whatever else might be the justification for the 
Darbar, it could not be surely defended on any economic ground. We conceded, 
however, that it would be ignoring human nature to expect it to submit on an 
occasion like the present to the dreary truths of the Science of Economics or the 
sordid and sombre calculations of mere profit and loss. But even if we were pre- 
erie to put aside the question of the expensiveness of the show, we cannot surely 
ring ourselves to believe that the game would be worth the candle—to use an 
expression though perhaps not quite elegant—unless and until it brings in its train 
some concessions to our people, some removal of their numerous disabilities, some 
redress of their many a ir pete grievances, some lightening of their heavy load of 
taxes, and last but not least, some extension of popular rights. If the Darbar 
does not bring in its train some concessions to our many reasonable demands and 
an extension of the people’s rights and privileges, it will have been held in vain for 
all the glitter of show, pomp and majestic ceremonials which will mark the occasion 
and for all the perfervidly eloquent speeches, that might be delivered in the Darbar 
amphitheatre. Some time back the Pioneer gave us to understand that the 
Darbar will not be signalized by even any further promises, on the lines of those 
embodied in the late Queen Victoria’s memorable Proclamation of 1858. This, even 
if it were so, is not a matter to be regretted, for of promises from our benign 
Government we have had enough and to spare, and can easily afford to do without 
any more promises being held out to us. But we demand and have a right to 
demand the fulfilment of the promises already made in the aforesaid Proclamation, 


- Kivyasta Sande 
CHAR, 
December 1902. 


Apto“sTE, 
4th January 1903. 
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which are to'a large extent wholl “wnredeemed. We: want nothing more | than n° 


redemption ‘of’ the promises already made, and if the forthcoming Delhi celebration’ 
does not bring forth the fulfilment of the long unredeemed pledges given by her late’ 
gracious: Majesty, the Queen-Empress, it would go down in history .as an instance 
of mere barbaric display of wealth and splendour, without any of the redeeming 
virtues: that should mark such occasions, and as a glaring example: of indifference. 
to Indian interests on the part of our British rulers” 


2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th January, after reproducing the 
ae Royal Message which Lord Curzon en to the 
indian chiefs and people of India in his Darbar speech 
| on New Year’s day, observes:—The message is a 
masterpiece of manly composition, robust in the pronouncement of royal goodwill 
to Indian Chiefs and peoples—a goodwill broad-based on an edifice supported by 
the unique loyalty of the feudatories and the subject-people as one pillar and by 
the honest endeavour of His Majesty’s officers to administer even-handed justice 
irrespective of creed and colour, as the second pillar. It was indeed a treat to hear 


Reyal Message to the people of 
India. 


.: the message at the great Darbar when expectation had reached its tip-toe stage 


OvpH Samscuir, 
7tb January 1903, 


and suspense had arrived at the breaking point. But it was an intellectual treat, 
it satisfied the mind but left a void in the heart. In the words studiedly 
threaded and in the periods carefully punctuated, one misses the inspiring presence 
of the woman heart the milk of human kindness from which flowed towards this 
country and crystalised itself into the Gracious Proclamation of 1858, the great 
Magna Charta of Indian Liberties. Then India under the Crown was but born 
and needed all the milk that the mother’s heart could supply. And it came in un- 
ceasing flow, nourished the infant and warmed its early days. The child is no 


- more satisfied with milk and sugar and does not like always to be petted and patted 


on the back and treated like a sweet little thing. It wants solid food to digest | 
and manly sports to pray. The Royal Message supplies both. What the Indian 

people lose in motherly affection, they gain in fatherly confidence. The late Queen 
raised hopes in our hearts, the King-Emperor promises fulfilment. The discriminat- 

ing adult links the two and waits tor the realisation of the hopes a 

The famine loans granted or guaranteed to Native States will run 
for three years without payment of interest. To British India some sort of finan- 
cial relief is promised provided the present conditions continue. The announce- 
ment will come in due time, at the submission of next year’s Financial Budget. 
Acts of consideration or favour associated with the present occasion were not 
mentioned as they were recorded elsewhere. Lord Curzon hopes and believes that the — 
India of the future will, under Providence, not be an India of diminishing plenty, 
of empty prospect, or of justifiable discontent, but one of expanding industry, of © 
awakened facilities, of increasing prosperity, and more widely distributed comfort 
and wealth. Alas! these are but hopes very far off yet from fulfilment. 

' But Lord Curzon has “ faith in the conscience and the purpose of my own 
country” and believes in“ the almost illimitable capacities of this,” and asserts 
with the hardihood of a prophet that “ under no other conditions can this future be 
realised than the unchallenged supremacy of the Paramount Power, and under no 
other controlling authority is this capable of being maintained than that of the 
British Crown.” And by way of illustration, the Viceroy declares at the top 
of his voice that there is no Indian problem, be it of population, or education, or 
labour, or subsistence, which it is not in the power of statesmanship to solve. Well, 
the promise was large, the peroration was slandid. the programme was varied, the 
paraphernalia was unique at the celebration of the Darbar at Imperial Delhi; but the 
principle lacked the one element needful. In the solution of the Indian problem, 
in the realisation of the prosperous India of future and in the fulfilment of the Royal | 
Message and the Viceregal promise, the British conscience and capacity are 
everywhere and the Indian element is conspicuous by its absence. And here creeps 


me come breath of despair and creates a sinking in our hea:t. Yet, let us hope for. 
the best. oa | | 


> 8 The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 7th January, gives a ‘brief’ 
ae ramet account of the Viceroy’s elephant. procession on the 
: 29th December, congratulating the King-Emperor and: 
His Excellency on that grand and successful event. appily the affair was-. 


Viceroy’s elephant procession. 
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not attended with any untoward accident. Even Akbar and Aurangzeb were: not. 


able to witness such a grand spectacle. It remains to be seen what good will 
accrue from it to the people of this country. ele | 


4, The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 7th January, referring to the Vice- 
roy's speech at the opening of the Delhi Arts Exhibi- 
tion, observes that the speech was full of true love 
and affection for this country. India should congrat- 
ulate herself on having got such a sympathetic Viceroy who is always on the 

ui vive for promoting her interests. The revival of the Indian industries would 
involve heavy loss to Europe, and specially to England, whose manufactures are 
largely consumed in this country. In exhorting the natives to revive their indus- 
tries His Excellency in a way advised them to refrain from the use of foreign goods. 
It is the editor’s earnest prayer that other European officers, rajas and maharajas 
may imbibe the sentiments and feelings of Lord Curzon and help in encouraging 
thie local industries and in thus previting employment for the starving millions of 
this country. 


5. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 8rd January, referring to 
that portion of the Viceroy’s speech delivered at the 


“‘Viceroy’s speech at the opening of 
the Arts Exhibition. 


‘Lord Curgon’s advice to natives to 

use India-made articles in prefer- 
ence to foreign ones at the Arts 
Exhibition at Delhi. 


and take to using the things manufactured in their 


own country, observes that His Excellency’s advice is fit to be encased in an amulet 


‘and hung round the neck. His Excellency is “our” true well-wisher, and will 
“our” countrymen take his advice to heart and act upon it ? ) 


6. The Praydég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 3rd January, referring 

to the festivities and rejoicings held throughout India 
of India on the occanon otis bes ©4010 the 1st idem, to celebrate His Majesty’s Corona- 
pe gg Darbar, in apite of their 


not believe them to be a really distressed, poverty-stricken people. 


7. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th January, says:—lHlsewhere we 


publish a complete list of the Honours conferred on the 
occasion of the Darbar. We congratulate the eg 
on their good fortune, but we must say that the list 1s 
extremely meagre and disappointing. On such a great occasion when the New 
Year’s Honours are combined with the Coronation Honours a list four times as 
big would have been hardly tco large, and we must say that to many it will come 


Darbar Honours’ List. 


as a most unpleasant surprise. In addition to the long services performed locally, 


many of the nobles and gentry had spent large sums of money—not a few of whom 
had to go to the Sahukar—in going to England and also in their preparations 


for the Darbar ; hoping that these services and sacrifices would be rewarded in 


some way or other. But the Government of India do things ina manner highly 
unsatisfactory to the Indian public. Among the K.C.S.I.’s there are only two 
Indians, the Raja of Tehri and Kumar Ranbir Singh of Patiala. The Raja of 
Tehri is an enlightened chief and any honour bestowed on him will be welcomed 
by the people of these 

han get C.S.I.’s. The C.S.I. to Raja Banbehaii is a poor reward for his services 
to the Government of Bengal. Ce 


There is no Indian among the K.C.I.l.’s from the British territory. 
Among the C.I.E.’s we find three Anglo-Indian edito:s, those of the Madras Mail, 
the Times of India and the Englishman. The only Indian from our province who 
has been fortunate enough to obtain aC. I. EH. is Pandit Ganga Dhar Sastil 
of Benares. We see the name of our illustrious scientist Dr. Bose among the 


C. I. E.’s, but for our part we would have been more glad had he been promoted to 
the Imperial Educational Service. Pandit Jwala Pershad Sankhadhar gets 
a Kaiser-i-Hind medal for his excellent services during the last famine. The Ma- 
haraja of Burdwan has been empowered to attach the title of Maharaja Dhiraj to 
his estate. A Rajaship goes to Lala Raghuraj Singh of Mankapur, but the people. 

already knew him as the Raja of Mankapur. 


3 


We were disappointed not to find 


Arts Exhibition at Delhi, in which he exhorted native . 
chiefs and others to give up the use of foreign articles, 


tion, observes that Indians, poor as they are, have, 
in the excess of their loyalty to the British throne, 
made such grand demonstrations of joy at the happy event that outsiders would 


rovinces. Raja Banbehari Kapur, Nawab Fayaz Ali 


OupH Samionkr, 
7th January, 1903. 


> Prarie Samionin, 
3rd January, 1908. 


Prayia Samionir, 
3rd January, 1903. 


ADVOCATE, 


4th January, 19038. : 


ADVOCATE, 
28th December, 1902. 


OvVDH SxmicHir, 
28th December, 1902. 


Praric SamAcniz, 
27th December, 
1902. 


PrayviGa SamAonir, 
3.d January, 1903, 


to office clerks in honour of the Coro- 
nation Darbar. to suggest that old an 


(, 10 ) 


' among ethers the name of the Oudh representative at the- London Coronation. 


The.titles of Raiand Khan Bahadurship are-also becoming rare, only one Moham- 
madan gentleman gets the latter in the province of Ag:a. The title of Rai Sahib.ia 
bestowed on our townsman Rai Din Deval, but it is no new honour to him. The 
only pleasing features in the Gazette are the grants of jagirs and other concessions 
to some distinguished servants of the Government, and the release of some 16,188 
prisoners including 182 civil prisoners whose debts, amounting to Rs. 8,590, will be 
paid by the Government. Besides these Civil Honours, many Military Honours 
have been given to persons among whom are many a name well known for their 
bravery and gallantry ; grants of money have also been made to both the Kuropean 
and Indian troops which we hope will be duly appreciated ” 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28th December, says:—“ The Corona- 
| : tion Darbar is the Pagoda tree from which every 
A suggestion regarding a concession person seeks to get some ie A. correspondent writes 

experienced clerks in the 
Local Government’s service should as a Darbar 


- concession be exempted from the operation of the educational test lately introduced. 


This is indeed much better than the suggestions made elsewhere to make a grant 
of a month’s pay to the Subordinate Services in India. People forget that the 
Government do not get any Parliamentary grant out of which to dole out handfuls 
of gold and silver right and left. No, in the matter of dependencies the British 
Government is never found guilty of the giving mood.” 


9, The Oudh Samdchdér (Lucknow), of the 28th December, referring to 

a rumour that eleven thousand prisoners will be released 

pat maesestion for the release of Am- in honour of the Coronation Darbar as against sixteen 

honour of the Coronation Darbar. thousand released in honour of the Imperial Assemblage, 

_ observes that the Coronation Darbar will be on a 

grander scale than the Imperial Assemblage, but that the former will perhaps yield 

the palm to the latter in such concessions. Be that as it may, it 1s to be hoped that 

the Local Government will not forget the editors of newspapers who may be 

rotting in jail at the present ~ Amba Prasad of Mozadabad, who is in jail, will, 
the editor hopes, be released and restored to freedom. | 


10. The Prdyag Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 27th December, while 

A suggestion for reserving some Yecognizing the facilities for travelling aftorded by 
railway carriages in each train forthe railways, complains that high caste Hindus, who shun 
ing, cow-slavghter in honour uf His coming into contact with sweepers, chamars, &c., - 
feel very much distressed and inconvenienced when- 

ever they have to travel by rail. Many sag orthodox high caste Hindus 
endure all the trouble and hardship of travelling by ordinary roads, but refrain 
from trav: lling by railway. Lord Curzon could easily remove this inconvenience of 
high caste Hindus if he would but direct the railway companies to reserve some 
carriages in every train for such Hindus just in the same manner as carriages are 
reserved for native female passengers and aed FY og Such a concession made to 
Hindus in honour of the Coronation Darbar would be regarded as a great boon by 
them and fittingly signalize that happy event. His Excellency would do well also 
to abolish cow-slaughter and thereby perpetuate the memory of His Majesty’s 
Coronation for ever in this country. 


11. The Prayég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 8rd January, states that 

A Cawnpore Pandit predicting the the editor has received a registered letter from Pandit 
Delhi Coronation Darbar tobe omin- J)eo Dat Sharma Agnihotri of Cawnpore, who tells 
the editor that on the 11th December last he wrote 

tothe Private Secretary to King-Emperor Edward VII to the effect that the 
Darbar to be held at Delhi to celebrate His Majesty’s coronation would lead to the 
ruin of India, that by means of mantras he can cause rain to fall at any place and 
at any time, that he can give a child to a bamen woman, and so forth. The editor 
considers the pandit to be out of his mind. Government had, however, better give 
the pandit a chance of showing his extraordinary powers and punish him in case he 
turns out: to be a false pre’ender and swindler. [The Bkdrat Jiwan (Benares), of. 
the 29th December, also notices the pandit’s letter}. . = _- Gana one rs 


(n) 


vo 412 The Hindi. Hindosthan: (Kalakankar), of the 7th January, eae 
st the disabilities-and restrictions under which British. 
, British Indian residents in South = Tndian subjects labour in Natal and other British 

i ee a colonies in South Africa, observes that representations | 
on the subject have been made to the Colonial Secretary by: the East Indian 
Association and the British Committee: of the Indian National Congress. . Mr. 
Chamberlain is a very shrewd and able statesman, and it is to be hoped that as he 
himself is inSouth Africa at present, he will not lose the opportunity of getting 
the grievances of the Indian residents in that country redressed, and thereby earn- 

ing their everlasting gratitude. Justice is a characteristic virtue of the British 

Government, and there is little doubt that Mr. Chamberlain will see it done to 
Indians in South Africa. , 


JI.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


13. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 29th December, referring to the 

| great desire of Russia to interfere in Afghanistan 
in one way or another, as-recent news shows, expresses 
| fear lest this attitude on the part of the Czar should 
lead to serious complications with the British Government, and involve India in a: 
bloody war. May heaven protect India and her children ! 


Russian designs on Afghanistan. 


I1I.—Native States, 
Nil. 
| IV.—Apunisrration. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(b).—Police. 
«Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Tazation. 


14. The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow), of the 28th December, adverting 
to the prosperity of the Indian finance referred to by 


Surplus in the Indian financial 
etatement. 


in Parliament, expresses surprise that the Indian 
revenues should be in a prosperous condition when famine has prevailed in some 
parts of the country for several years past, Government has been obliged to remit 
arrears of revenue on a large scale, plague has ravaged the country and mortali- 
ty has risen from 19,00,000 in 1891 to 41,00,000 in 1900. The editor is at a loss to 


understand how there have been surpluses in the revenues for some years when the: 


country has had to encounter such calamities, and there has been a large increase in 


mortality during the last decade. The editor contends that the prosperity of the. 
Indian finance is due to the great fall in the value of silver, Government being 
able to turn out a rupee for seven annas. To vaunt of such prosperity which is. 
due to such a cause, and not to the good condition of the people, is throwing dust in 
the eye of the public. The people receive from Government a rupee which contains: 


only seven annas worth of silver, and have to pay two rupees for a foreign article 
worth one rupee. Thus they are fleeced both right and left. The Viceroy had 
better set things to right, and then the people will be very thankful to His Excel- 
leney if he is still able to show a surplus in the Budget. es ae 


15, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th Janu 


Request of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce for payment of interest on 
phe Rupes Loans of Government in 


| | on the Rupee Loans of the Government may. hence- 
forth be paid in gold; 7%. ¢., at the rate of 1s. 4d. per rupee. As the prayer 
18 an: indirect praise of the Currency legislation of the State, we may stand the 
unlucky chance of seeing it granted. The very 
fours with the Government now waat to reap the unrighteous harvest in conjunction 


the Secretary of State in his Indian Budget eee 


ary says:— The Bengal Cham-. 
ber of Commerce has addressed a communication to 
the Government of India to request that the interest 


body of men who did not go on all 
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with the rulers at the cost of the Indian ryot and no less of the Anglo-Indian 
planter. Kipling may be adapted to express our feeling very pithily :— 
ead Gold is yellow and silver is white ; 
Never shull the twain unite. Tare ee 
~ Will Lord Curzon say so or succumb to the clamour of mercantile praise ?” 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil.. 
(e).— Education. 
Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 


16.. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 6th January, on the authority 
of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, states that the Court 
bag Card Of prizes to cultivetore of Wards in Madras has resolved to award prizes to 
cultivators on the estates under its management for the | 
best manner of breeding cattle, rearing the best milch-cows and buffaloes, the 
best method for storing manure, producing food-grains of the best quality, and 
other similar agricultural improvements. This is a move in the right direction, 
and the writer expresses a hope that the Court of Wards in the United Provinces 
will do well to follow the noble example of Madras. 


(9).—General. 
17. The Kayasth Samdchdr (Allahabad), for December, publishes the 


Interview between Mr. Romesh following report of the interview between its special 


Chandra Dutt and th ial repre- : 
sentative of the Kayath Samdchér. Ss YePresentative and Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt :— 


Interviewer—“ Good evening, Mr. Dutt.” 
Mr, Dutt— Good evening.” 


Interviewer—* Will you be so good as to give me a few minutes’ interview 
on behalf of the Samachar ? 


Mr. Dutt— Yes, certainly, but remember I am leaving to-night and we 
must be brief.” | 


Interviewer—" Yes, I shall be very brief, though I am sorry you are leaving 
us so soon. It is about once in a year that I have the chance of such an interview. 
I have had none since Mr. Wacha came here last year. Now to come to the - 
business. Will you kindly tell me whether English people at ‘ home’ take any real 
interest in our affairs ?” : : 


Mr. Dutt—* Well, at times they do; but you know they are concerned in so 
many parts of the world that they cannot continuously follow what is going on in 
India, and the ignorance of the average Englishman about Indian affairs is there- 
fore most astonishing. Our great work, therefore, ought to be to interest the 
English public in Indian affairs and to make them judge things for themselves.” 


Interviewer— True, but how can that be done? ‘Do you think it would do 
us any good if we sent deputations of our leaders from time to time to educate the 
British public, by word of mouth and by coming into personal contact with them ?” © 


Mr, Dutt—“ On certain occasions it would ; but when the British public are. 
thinking about what they consider to be more important concerns, like the late 


Boer War for instance, no deputation would succeed in making them seriously. 
think about India.” | 


Interviewer—* Now, what about the average Englishman out here? Am I 
wrong in supposing that even the English officials in India don’t know much 
about us? Surely as a Civilian who served for twenty-six years, and as one who, 
must have had great opportunities of knowing the official mind, you ought to be_ 
able to tell me something about the matter.” | 


Mr. Dutt—“TI think their acquaintance is very slight. They live ina little. 
world of their own, and do not come in contact with our people except officially—and ; 
official mulakdts (interviews) are as hurried as they are imperfect. There is 
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always some restraint on either side. In this respect Englishmen.who. came : to, 
the’ country fifty: years ago. were better as they Knew a great deal more about us,. 
and therefore sympathised with us more. Now-a-days Englishmen here are mere’ 
birds of passage.” PO ee 
* Interviewer—“I daresay you know Englishmen out:here are anything but 
courteous to us. I am of course speaking of the majority.of them ; but in England 
Mew told they are all courtesy itself. Can you say how does this difference come 
about ?” 
Mr. Dutt—“ Because Englishmen who come to this country feel that they 
live in a subject country and among a subject population, whereas Englishmen in 
England have no such feeling and treat us, therefore, with the same courtesy which 


they extend to any other foreigners—Americans, Frenchmen or Germans, for 
e | 
Instance. . 


Interviewer—* Do you intend to write any book or pamphlet in reply to 
the famous Resolution of Lord Curzon in which he has attempted to refute your 
views regarding the Land Revenue question in India? The public mind is, I think, 
very much co about it, and surely we look up to you to set it at rest. Do 
you mean to do it ?” 

Mr. Dutt—“Iam giving the whole history of land settlements as well as of 
trade and industries and general administration in my Economic History of. 
British India. I have brought down the story up to the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession in my first volume already published. I hope to bring down the story 
in two more volumes to the commencement of the twentieth century. All m 
statements in that work are based upon Parliamentary blue-books and State 
documents. The Economic History Be Fi as it does, the history of land settle- 
ments, will be the completest answer to Lord Curzon’s Resolution and will enable 
my readers to judge for themselves by a perusal of the original documents.” 


Interviewer—“ Do you hope any good will come out of the Police Commis- 
sion now travelling about the country ?” 


Mr. Dutti— TI hope for some improvements in the working of the police. I 
hope we shall have a better class of District Superintendents, and also a better class 
of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors and a separation of the Judicial and the Execu- 
tive functions which are now combined in the District Officer. These are the 
recommendations J have strongly made in my evidence before the Commission, both | 
orally and in a written statement.” 


Interviewer—“ Don't you think much of the corruption of the police arises. 
from their low emoluments 2” ) 


Mr, Dutt—“ Yes, and I said so in my evidence ; and I believe there is some 
inclination to raise the pay so as to secure the services of a better educated and a 
more respectable class of officers.” - 


Interviewer—‘ Do you think, Mr. Dutt, the Indian Deputy Magistrates— 
- and I might add the Indian Judicial officers in Bengal—are just as efficient as 
European officers, both in their executive and judicial work ?” ome 


Mr. Dutt—“ They would be quite as competent executive officers if they 
were allowed the same independence, the same amount of discretion and the same 
opportunites to make themselves useful. As judicial officers, however, I think. 
Indians are in no way inferior to the highest class of Kuropean judicial officers in 
this country.” : 


Interviewer— There is some talk of abolishing the Competitive Examination 
system, in these Provinces, under which some people have in recent years been 
appointed as Deputy Collectors. I should like to know if you think the system 
has improved the tone of the Provincial Civil Service n Bengal.” 


Mr. Dutt—“I believe there has been a great change for the better. We 
certainly get a much better class of Deputy Magistrates under the present 
nT Se gots } : | 

Interviewer—* I believe you have been following the controversy now raging 
round the recommendations of the Universities’ Commission. Do you agree 
with those recommendations, and do you think the Government. is goinz to adopt - 
those: recommendations: wholesale ?” pears | Peer ee 
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ee 


Mr. Dutt—“ To some extent I have followed thé controversy. I concur 
enerally with the recommendations made in Dr. Guru Dass Banerji's Note of 
Diseont. I believe the Government sees the unwisdom of the recommendations: 
made in the report of the majority, and has virtually declared its intention not to 
act on at least some of those recommendations.” 


Interviewer— Do you think the prospects of Indian students at the Civil 
Service Examination held in England are likely to be bright in the future ?” 


Mr. Dutt—“They have inrecent years so changed the system of <a 
that it has become more difficult for Indian hateath to get selected. When I 

assed the Open Competition in 1869, Latin and Greek counted as two subjects. Now 

atin and Greek, including History and Roman Law, count as five subjects, and an 
English candidate knowing those classics has an immense advantage over an Indian 
candidate who generally does not know the classics, It will be in future years 
almost impossible for Indian candidates to succeed, unless they are exceptionally 
brilliant.” 


Interviewer—“ Do you think, Mr. Dutt, the Indian National Congress has 
done us any real good, and also whether it would be useful to continue our support 
to it in the future.” 


Mr. Dutt—“ Yes, I think the Congress has done immense good, firstly, by 
placing before the British Government our views and opinions, our aims and aspira- 
tions which it is an advantage for the Government to know, and, secondly, by 
uniting our educated men and public men in all provinces of India and educating 
them as regards our public duties. I am sure that if we are true to ourselves an 
steady in our support to the Congress movement we shall succeed in making the 
British Government better informed, more sympathetic and more popular. The 
reasonable demands which we make cannot be refused for any length of time by an 
enlightened Government like ours.” 


Interviewer—“ What is your experience of Municipal institutions in Bengal Hl 
And do you think, Mr. Dutt, that local self-government has worked better when the 
officials have been more sympathetic ?” 


Mr. Dutt—“ The Municipal institutions worked very well in most of the muni- 
cipalities within my district or division. I occasionally gave them some advice or 
sympathetic help, and I have always found that when the District Officer or the 
Commissioner has been sympathetic, the local self-government institutions have 
done efficient work.” 


_Interviewer—* What do you think of the tone of the Indian press? Has 
there been any improvement in it latterly 2?” 


Mr. Dutt—“ TI have always thought that the tone of the Indian press is to a 
great extent determined by the tone of the English press in this country and by 
the tone of responsible officers in this country. When the English press indulge 
in contemptuous language or in studied sneers, the Indian press retaliates in bitter 
and hostile effusions. J have always thought so, and said so in my published 
report as Commissioner of Burdwan, seven years ago, that a little more considera- 
tion on the part of Englishmen in this country would secure an improvement in the 
tone of the Indian press more effectually than any number of repressive acts.” 


Interviewer—“ Now, Mr. Dutt, my last question. Do you think it is a 
happy idea to hold the Delhi Darbar ?” | 


Mr, Duti—“ The idea is good. But it makes me sad to think of all this pomp 
and rejoicing in the face of India having suffered from famines and plague during 
the last five years. Considering the present distressed condition of our countr 
and our people, a more quiet and dignified ceremonial like that of 1858, which I — 
remember distinctly, would have been more suitable. The ostentatious display of 
the present Delhi Darbar reminds me painfully of the degenerate days of the 
Roman Empire when vast and pompous processions delighted the Emperor while 
the population was starving. The gathering of the Chiefs with their jewels and 
their elephants at Delhi—a sight which will please globe-trotters and guests from 
all parts of the world—makes me sorrowfully think of the captive kings and dusky 
warriors who formed a part of Roman processions for the edification and delight of 
the Roman people. There is too much of ostentation in this Darbar, too little of 
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dipnity and spontanéousness. We, as a nation, are noted for our loyalty and 
natural joyousness. But loyalty displays itself best when it is spontaneous ; and 


joyousness is unseemly in the midst of famines and disasters.” 


18. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisarz (Allahabad), of the 9th January, refers to the 

| case of the Irish gentleman who passed the Engineer- 

y Attitude of the sof Britons bors 1a «Wg eXamination and duly obtained his diploma in 
India in the mattercr sh appoint §=Scotland, but was lately refused an appointment in the 
Engineering Department in India, by the India 

Office, simply on the ground of his having received his preliminary education in the 
latter country, and-observes that when British prejudice against Europeans born 
and brought up in India is carried to such an extent there is no wonder that true 
Indians should be altogether left out in the cold in the matter of Government 
higher appointments. The Muhammadan Kings in India no doubt imposed jazia 
(poll tax) on the Hindus, but did not exclude them from the higher ranks of the 
public service, and even made them their ministers, Surely there could not be 
another such prejudiced and selfish race on the face of the earth as Englishmen. 
Why has God placed India under the rule of such a people ? In former times when 
a sovereign issued a proclamation making | promises to his people, his words 
were strictly adhered to during his reign; but seeing that Englishmen are so 
steeped in prejudice, there is little prospect of Her late ~~ Queen- Victoria's 
Proclamation of 1858 being carried out in practice. The display of such a strong 
race feeling and prejudice as is done by Mo coward Indians, and even 
descendants of Britons born in Indis is a reproach to the just British Government 


indeed. 


19. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 29th December, referring to the 
application which Mr. Pennell, late a District and 

aon Barrister in Dusmae” “? Practice ~=Sessions Judge of Bengal, has made for permission to 
practice as a Barrister in Burma, observes that if his 

application is rejected there as it was in Bengal, the attitude of the authorities 


towards him cannot but be regarded as spiteful by the public. 
20. The Kayasth Samdchér (Allahabad) for December says:—In the 


. August number of this journal we discussed at some 
tice campaign inthe Punjan, = Length the scheme which had then just been set on 

| foot by the Government of the Punjab, for carry- 
ing on a wholesale inoculation campaign in the Province. We showed that the 
scheme devised by Sir Charles Rivaz for combating the plague was one of doubtful 
expediency. We quoted the observations of the Plague Commission itself to show 
that it had not yet been placed beyond the bounds of controversy whether inocula- 
tion was really effective in checking the spread of the disease, for, as pointed out 
by the Commission, the principal motive of those who had been inoculated so far 
of their own free will, “ had been the desire to obtain relief from the inconveniences 
of plague measures, rather than of protecting themselves against an attack of 
a. We also cited the view of the Pioneer that “a scheme of this magnitude 
could in no case be free from difficulty,” and that “the Government would do far 
better to spend their money in other ways and leave the people to their own 
devices.” We concluded by remarking that ‘“ viewed from any standpoint, Sir 
Charles’s plan seems to be a gigantic mistake.” But as it is seldom that our 
Government is disposed to retrace its steps once it has launched upon any new 
scheme or project, the criticisms in the Press offered in opposition to the view of 
Sir Charles Rivaz were of course not heeded. The scheme was therefore at 
once carried out into practice, over three dozen medical practitioners, on the by no 
means modest salary of Rs. 700 per head, were directly imported from Europe, and 
the campaign was started with every hope of success. But it was not long before 
there was a deadlock in the operations. It was soon discovered that the stock 
of plague serum imported by the Punjab Government was quite insufficient to 
inoculate such a large mass of humanity and had run out. To begin with, it 
reflects little credit on the Punjab Government that they should have in organizing 
their grand inoculation campaign overlooked to lay by a sufficient stock of the most 
important. article in their operation, namely, the plague serum, But the worst was 
yet to come. It appears that, however it might have been, one, at least, of the 
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hials containing the serum had been contaminated, with the inevitable result. that, 


Punjab. Government is unsatisfactory as it offers for the mishap “an explanation 
which does pot explain.” It is not sufficient to assure the public that no coercion was 
used and that the people came forward voluntarily and offered themselves for inocu- 

lation, but we want a full and complete history of the inoculation campaign through 
its various stages before we can be satisfied as to the origin of the grave and serious 

blunder which is sure to bring discredit to the Punjab Government as regards its 

organizing capacity. Itisno doubt good of Sir Charles Rivaz to have liberally. 
compensated surviving relations of the poor men who have lost their lives as a 
result of the inoculating zeal of his Government. We fully recognize the accidental 
character of the mishap and are quite prepared to make all reasonable allowance 
for the same, but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that if the ruler of the 
Punjab had been but a little more amenable to reason and had paid attention to the 

suggestions of the Press, he would have been spared to-day the spectacle of so 

many men having died under circumstances which cannot but excite unfeigned. 
regret, for their having fallen victims ta a scientific fad. Colonel Geoffery Hall who 

has just retired from the Indian Medical Service after a long and distinguished. 
career, writes, in a letter to the Pioneer, as follows :—“ I have always thought 
the Government were ill-advised, to embark _ such an expensive scheme on 
such slender proofs as still exist of the active value of inoculation.” All impaztial 
observers would endorse Colonel Hall’s opinion, and it is to be sincerely hoped that 
Sir Charles Rivaz will emerge from this trial, not only a sadder but a wiser man. 


21. The Kayasth Samachar (Allahabad), for December, says:—In noticing 

| last month the debate on the Indian Budget in the 
Lareeeton over the case of the 9th Ffouse of Commons we remarked that “ the debate 
te was confined mostly to challenging the punishment 
very properly inflicted upon the British regiment at Sialkot—the 9th Lancers— 
and‘ though some of the Members questioned the soundness ‘of Lord Curzon’s 
decision, no one who has read the official communique published by. the Govern- 
ment but will come to the conclusion that the punishment inflicted is but condign, 
in view of the gravity of the situation. So far as Lord Curzon’s order on the 
Sialkot regiment is concerned there can be no doubt that it is thoroughly whole- 
some and that it will act as a deterrent in the case of other regiments from acting 
as the men of the 9th Lancers have done.” One would have thought that there 
was hardly room for any difference of opinion on the point, but a perusal of the full 
report of the questions asked in the House of Commons and the replies of Lord 
George Hamilton, as also the writings of some of the leading Anglo-Indian journals 
in this country would go to show that the punishment imposed upon the regi- 
ment far from being regarded as but suited to the gravity of their offences is taken 
in the light of an unmerited hardship and slur cast upon the 9th Lancers. We 
therefore make no apology for placing before our readers a few facts about the case 
as set forth in the Government communique. Onthe 9th of April last the 9th 
Lancers arrived at Sialkot. They drank heavily and ie till many of the 
men were the worse far liquor. About 9-80 in the evening two of the soldiers of. 
this regiment brutally assaulted an Indian cook, for his failing to-provide them 
with prostitutes. The man was found next morning lying.with two of his ribs. 
broken, his eyes bunged up, his body badly bruised and his clothes stained with. | 
blood, The police officer who came to hold an investigation found the ground, , 


( 17 ) 
covered with patches of blood, with footprints of boots and marks of a struggle. 
The injured man; who was removed to a hospital where he afterwards expired 
from the effect of the injuries, specifically described his assailants as belonging to 
the 9th Lancers, 4nd he was corroborated in his statement by his brother-in-law 
who had witnessed the assault, though neither of the two persons could identify 
the culprits. The man died on the 17th of April, but although the offence was 
brought to the notice of the regimental authorities on the morning after the 
occurrence, no steps were taken by them to trace the delinquents. After the man’s 
death some show of an enquiry was made by some of the officers of the regiment 
but their proceedings, we are told inthe communique, ' were of a perfunctory de- 
scription, and they ‘ made no effort to discover the guilty persons.’ Another court 
sat later on the 5th of May, but the efforts of this court, as also of the General 
Officer Commanding the Rawalpindi District, proved infructuous on account of 
the efflux of time since’ the commission of the offence. To make the tragedy 
complete a trooper belonging to the same regiment kicked on the 9th of June a 
punkha-coolie who died of a ruptured spleen. The trooper practically got off scot- 
free by paying a fine under the orders of the criminal court which tried him. The 
Government of India, dissatisfied: with the conduct of the regiment in harbouring in 
its ranks men guilty of having committed sueh atrocious deeds, and with a view to 
enforce'a stricter sense of discipline in the regiment and to mark their sense of the 


gravity of the situation, consulted the military authorities, who recommended to the — 


xovernment certain disciplinary measures which were to be enforced both as @ 
punitive order and deterrent to other regiments. The two principal of these dis- 
ciplinary measures were to the effect that all officers and men of the regiment who 
were on leave (except those on medical certificate) were to be recalled, and that no 
leave (except on medical certificate) was to be granted to any man or officer of the 
regimen’ until the 1st of June 1903. The Government accepted and enforced. these 
recommendations subject to the discovery of the guilty persons, From a statement 
of the facts we have summarised no sensible critic should have been disposed to 
quarrel with Lord Curzon’s order : but we are evidently wrong in our view. While 
the order was approved of by one set of Anglo-Indian journals, it was found fault 
with by another set, and the Pioneer threw in the weight of its authority in favour 
of those who were against the Government order. The agitation set up in Parlia- 
ment had perhaps not a little to do with the support lent by the Pioneer. But the 
i publication of the official statement by the Government has, we have no 

oubt, given a quietus to the senseless agitation. Lord George Hamilton's 
emphatic declaration to support Lord Curzon has been received by the Press—with 
minor exceptions—with a spirit of thankfulness. The Times of India hopes that 
the Government “ will not permit themselves to abate the punishment awarded, 
out of deference to the hubbub now being raised in Parliament ;” while the English- 
man takes the Pioneer to task in the following exquisitely unsympathetic terms :— 
‘The result in any case has been a boomerang for the unfortunate Allahabad paper 
in the shape of the most merciless exposéto which Lord Curzon has ever set his 
hand.’ We do not know if the Pioneer has felt the effect of the Viceregal boom- 
erang, for a definition of which we would refer our readers to Webster, but there can 
be no doubt that the agitation set up on behalfof the 9th Lancers, howsoever 
well meant, was not based on a sound appreciation of the principles that should 
guide the Government of a country like India, | 


V.—LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 


VI.—Rai.wiy. 


22. The Nast m<t~Agra, of the 8ist December, complains that on the night. 


of the 25th idem, Lala Chunni Lal, a banker, honorary 


Alleged ill-tréatment of a first-class 
native: 


pasdénger by Europtan passén: magistrate and municipal member at Agra, took his 
use seat in a first-class railway carriage, with a view to 
proceeding’ to Delhi, but that certain European passengers would not allow him to 
retain his: seat, and he was’ rye A obliged to give up his journey by that train. 
ows too were exchanged on the occasion. | 

3 


sere at the Agra railway sta 


Tt has: been alleged that some stick b 
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. 28. A eorrespondent.of:the Roz Afzién (Bareilly), of the 1st January, com 


J -plains that, he wanted to despatch by. pee some com- 

A complaint againsta Postmaster. munications as packets, afhixin g half-anna postage 

Me GR stamps to them, for publication (m the columns of this 

‘newspaper),; but that the Postmaster of his town (which is not mentioned) did 

not allow him to do so. The writer cannot understand why the Postmaster in 

question refused to despatch his packets by post, when postal rules allow such 
packets to be so despatched. waa 


-~VIII.—Nartive Societizs anp Reticious anp Sociat Matrers. 
- 94, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28th December, says :—If Voz Populi be 
| Vox Dei,the national Darbar held last week at Ahmed- 
. abad is royal even though no royalty, indigenous or 
foreign, attended it. Itis now an admitted fact that in modern ideas about 
government the divine right has been transferred from the king to the people : it is 
not the king who rules now, but the representatives of the people through the king. 
Royalty lives and administers laws at the sweet will of the nation. And India, 
though a dependency and subject to a foreign Power, cannot on this account be an 
exception to the rule. English statesmen cannot follow one rule of life in their 
own country and the reverse in another without loss of name and fame and what is 
more, without affecting for worse the tone and p gown | of their home rulers. Much 
store as they justly lay by the good wish and justice of Pax Britannica in India, 
they cannot be deaf to our grievances and give us te of stone. to digest when 
we ask for bread. And the continued existence of the Indian National Congress 
for a period of eighteen years is both a protest against the line of policy followed 
here and a proof positive of the wish to rule the country well. 


' fhe Indian National Congress. 


In this year of grace, with the accession of the new King, the Congress 
attains its majority and will henceforth be free to exercise its own judgment and 
take action on its own responsibility. Queen-Empress Victoria, of sacred memory, 
was the mother of both royalty and democracy in — as well as in India, and 
in this country more. While the battle for the popular voice in the government 
had to be fought in England and for which even royal blood was spilt, the Royal 


- Mother, out ot the milk of kindness flowing in her heart, made a grant of such 


power to the Indian people through her Gracious Proclamation of 1858. Succes- 
sive Mec: in India and responsible statesmen in England confirmed and reiterat- 
ed the roya pee. And in 1885 the leaders of the Indian people, at the private 
suggestion of one Viceroy, met together to formulate the wishes of the people and. 
tabulate their grievances for the consideration of the rulers. Like every child, the 
Congress had its infantile troubles—enlargement of liver, whooping cough, pneumo- 
nia, and what not—but all these it survived. And now that the Royal Mother is. 
gone to her eternal rest and glory, the child is left to be taken care of by her heir 
and successor, the King-Eimperor. The Congress is thus but a stage towards the 
coronation. Many delegates came from Ahmedabad to Delhi with the thought of 
the people’s condition in their mind to see how the new Sovereign means to amelior- 
ate what is bad in all conscience and encourage the good in it. We await in breath- 
less ag we to hear how the Royal Head deals with the plebeian brother a d sub- 
ject. But the infant of yesterday is the adult of to-day. Help or no help, the 
Congress has attained the age when itis not only able to take care of itself but 
must go out and defend others in trouble. Congress is now a word to conjure with. 
It has been given an honoured place in the Encyclopedia Britannica, though in a 
spirit quite unexpected in quarters where we expected to see a feast of reason and 
not the stinking stench of wreaking a personal vengeance and the meanness of low 
surroundings. We did not expect Sir Auckland Colvin would take such an unfair 
advantage of the invitation given by the well-wishing editors of the great diction- 
ary. Our pain becomes personal when we remember the fact that one Lieutenant= 
Governor of these Provinces lived to exhibit the lowness of his spirit in the pages 
of a world-circulating reference book. But the Congress has lived down active 
opposition from officials and interested parties, backbiting and confidential report- 
ing of vilifiers, alien and Indian, and a period of suspicion and alleged disloyalty. 
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The tone of its protest against official vagaries Was always dignified and born of 
reason and common sense. As Mr. Surendronath Banerji, the President, said in his 
inaugural address, every topic that the Congress took up for discussion and deliber- 
ation, has been brought'within the range of’ practical politics. 

-. Qne Commission cag the Congress, that on Education under the pre- 
sidency of the late Sir William Wilson Hunter. .Commission after Commission have 
followed the institution of the liberal league. The Public Service Commis- 
sion, the Opium Commission, the Hemp Drugs Commission, the Industrial Edu- 
cation Commission, the Indian Expenditure Commission, the Educational Con- 
ference, the Universities Commission, the Police Commission, the Irrigation 
Commission, the Railway Commission, did and do one and all deal with topics that 


have been discussed threadbare by the pein, ee Take again the reforms pee | 


accomplished. The extension of the Legislative Councils, the institution of sue 
Councils in Burma and the Panjab, the re-adoption, partially though, of the Lawrence 
policy in the North-West Frontier, the change in the hitherto unsympathetic 
plague policy, and the recognition in principle, if not in practice, of the need for 
pepular co-operation in the administration of the land, local, provincial, and imperial, 
are some of the measures that declare, in official language, the glory of the Congress. 
Surely then we have not cause for despair. About a score of years is but a second 
in the life of a nation and the achievements of two decades are bright and hopeful 
toadegree. Why should we then lose heart and put on a sorry face ? 


Lord Curzon, with all his Unionist bias, has found it paying to take the public 
into his confidence. Why, if his Lordship can only make this element a permanent 
feature in the Government of India, the Congress shall have gained a greater 
triumph. The Congress is not a mere word now. It is another term for all 
liberal ideas in the administration of the ey" It is a friend to the just and 
sympathetic among our rulers and a terror to the ill-advised to whom Mechiavelism 
is a law unto life. The Congress has been the father of many a institution for 
good work in spheres other than political. The Religious Conferences, the Social 
and Caste Conferences are all the outcome of one grand idea which is best expres- 
sed by the word Congress. All these have not been fruitful of simple and unmixed 
good, but they were all conceived in the very best spirit. If there is a divinity 
that shapes our ends, hew it as we may this or that way, the sentiment that breathed 
the Congress into being and which in its turn brought into life so many other 
forms of patriotic activity, cannot but bring us good in the end. This is our hope 
as well as consolation.” ae. 


25. Saiyid Muhammad Tahir, a Shia of Bilgram, writing to the Oudh 
Akhbar of the 5th January, is opposed to the con- 
tot Protest against the proposal toes. ference which the Shia Musalmans of Lucknow intend 
to establish separately to discuss the social and other 
problems affecting their sect. The Nadwat-wl-Ulama and the Aligarh Muhammadan 
Educational Conference are trying heart and soul to unite all the sects of the 
Muhammadan community into one body and work jointly for promoting the wel- 
fare and ameliorating the condition of the Musalmans in general. It is therefore a 
pity that the Shias of Lueknow should seek to work separately, which will mean 
the frittering away of the energy and resources of the Muhammadan community. 
All Musalmans, irrespective of their slight sectarian differences, worship the same 
God, follow the same prophet and the same sacred book ; and such being the case, 
there is no reason why they should not all work together for the common good. | 


IX.—MIScELLANEOUS. 


Nil. 
ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 13th Jany., 1903. J for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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}.—Potirics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b).—Home. PON eee 
1. Tue Praydg Saméchér (Allahabad), of the 10th January, says that, by 
God’s grace the Coronation Darbar at Delhi has come 
to a happy end through the auspices of Lord Curzon. 


The world has seen that all natives from the greatest ruling chief downwards are in 
obeisance tothe Viceroy, that they co-operate with the authorities at heavy sacrifices, 


Delhi Darbar. 


and that they are loyal to the core. Some persons think that the Darbar has unneces- 
_ sarily been held at such heavy expense simply to proclaim the Coronation of His 


Majesty which was celebrated in London some months ago with great écldt, and — 
was also attended by some Indian princes. The Darbar may or may not be followed 
by any advantages. But this much is clear that it has involved many Native 
States in heavy debts. The editor earnestly prays that the States may soon 
be able to repay their debts and that His Majesty and the Royal family may live 


in comfort and enjoy long life. 


2. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 12th January, says that natives 
cannot possibly .condemn the Delhi Coronation Dar- 
ba, on which money has been spent freely like water, 
to be an unnecessa:y ceremonial. But they cannot 
understand why the entire management of the Darbar was entrusted to Europeans, 
they themselves, who supplied the sinews of war from the money earned by them 
by the sweat of their brows, being excluded from it. The Conservative newspapers 
in England are, of course, full of praise of the Darbar ; while the Liberal papers are 
showing signs of attacking it. The Indian newspapers would gladly lend a help- 
ing hand to the Conservative press, but what advantages could they represent as 
likely to acerue from the Darbar? ‘Some Conservative papers urge an extension 
of Lord Curzon’s term of office as a reward for his successful celebration of the 
Royal Coronation in India. The Indian public should view their recommendation 
with satisfaction. If no great good can be expected from Lord Curzon’s administra- 
tion, there is no reason to apprehend any injury from his Lordship. Such a ruler 
is far preferable to either Lord Lansdowne or Lord Elgin, both of whose adminis- 
trations were steeped in darkness. 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 11th January, says :—“ Without mean- 

ing any discourtesy to the advocates for transferring, 

beiag an unsuitable place for nolding though for a time only, the capital of India from 
thee DatPar and an Exhibition Calcutta to Delhi, and without throwing cold water 

on their ardour, one who has seen Delhi before, durin 

and after the Darbar, may as well put on record his impressions as to whether it 
was proper to have selected Delhi for the assemblage of a large concourse of people. 
We hold that the first mistake committed by Lord Curzon’s Government in connec- 
tion with the Darbar was to hold it at Delhi. The town of imperial memories has 
no doubt witnessed great events in the past, and one of the great events of the British 
period was Lord Lytton’s Darbar ; but with increased facilities for journey, with 
the growth of the imperialistic feeling, with the rising desire in every chief to outdo 
his brother chiefs, such events which in past times attracted lakhs of men now 
attract millions, and Delhi, even with its present commercial prosperity, was hardly 
fit for such large functions. The town is small with a peor municipality quite 
incapable of keeping the city healthy and the roads in a fit condition; it cannot 
accommodate its own growing population and has no room for extension; being 
situated on a low land and surrounded by canals, it is always unhealthy, and there 
is no wonder that sevezal visitors, during the last fortnight, caught pneumonic 
fever. The town is not famous for its buildings, the old portion of the town being 
full of low-roofed structures, in a dilapidated condition, surrounded by narrow and 
dark lanes and hardly ina position to find temporary accommodation for a few 
thousand paying guests. Except the big maidan on which the amphitheatre was 
e:ected, the town or its suburbs are altogether Lereft of big stretches of level land. 
The camps one and all were on uneven wsar lands, The ground upon which the 


Lord Curzon and the Coronation 
Darbar. 


Opinion of the Advocate as to Delhi 


or tent 
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press camps were pitched had no other but bubul trees. The Viceroy’s camp was 
also on no better land. The Rajputana, the United Provinces, the Bengal, the 
Burma, the Madras, and the Panjab camps had no better situation. They occu- 
pied much space but they had to be pitched at miles distant from each other. The 


very distance defeated the very praisewo:thy object of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, that of furnishing facilities for more and greater intercourse between the 


y _ peoples of different classes and different places. When we reached Delhi on the 28th 
e December and thought.that we could not better employ our time than in making 
. a pilgrimage to the amphitheatre, we found nothing but dust on all sides and 
n could not pass through the camps without being covered with dust. We went over 
S, to some camps on the 7th January and found the roads so bad that they were 
; impassable. The one complaint which we heard on all sides from the carriage 
Ss drivers was that all their animals were almost killed. Even the Government ) 1 
d tonga-wallas, owing to the bad condition of the roads and long distances, would not “fl 
d work for more than six hours a day. Many lives would have been saved from un- : 
e timely death had a big city like Calcutta or Bombay been selected for the celebra- 
n tion of the Darbar. Without the least strain these cities could find room for many a 
e thousand people in pucca buildings and could prevent risk to life in the camps, 


while the cold in the tents would not have been as great as to affect anybody’s 
health. We cannot say anything of the general health of Europeans who lived in 
tents ; but we can say without any fear of being accused of exaggeration that of 
the Indians fully 75 per cent. in one way or another suffered from the Delhi cold, and 
that it will take them weeks before they regain their lost strength, Another mis- 
take was to hold the Exhibition at Delhi. What with the treatment received at the 
Exhibition, what with want of interest, the Exhibition was deserted from the 6th 
January, and we hope the Government of India shall not be so over-zealous as to 
carry out the suggestion made sometime ago that the Tahsfld4rs from every district 
. Should be asked to visit the Exhibition at Government cost, because there is no- 
thing by which they are likely to benefit their tahsils. _This Exhibition, if held 
in Calcutta with a little larger scope, could interest the people for, say, a couple of 
months. We have said all this as much in the interest of the future Delhi popu- 
lation as in that of its visitors. During our stay we tried to gauge the feeling of 
the trading classes and were invariably told that the Darbar had proved a great 
burden on the poor, except the skilled labourers. The first difficulty the middle- 
class poor had to face was that months before the event the greedy house-owners 
made them vacate their houses. This was followed by a sudden rise in the price of 
firewood, and other necessaries of life. A few rich contractors have no doubt made 
some profit, but the only Indian traders of Delhi who did any real business were the 
sweetmeat-sellers and kasairas who sold utensils of every day use in large numbers 
to camp followers. The dealers in pashmina-kimkhab, embroidery work, silver- 
ware, jewellery and other articles had no market. Even the Hnglish importers 
found it difficult to pay their way. Owing to the inability of the railways to send 
, out goods, the dealers in piece-goods, whose daily sale during this season amounted 
to a lakh of rupees, suffered heavy losses. All this happened because Delhi was 
too small a town and quite unprepared for such a great function. Whenever 7 
necessity does arise for holding any grand Darbar, we hope no such mistake will 
be again committed and greater regard will be paid to the health and convenience 
pod of the numerous people who are expected to come and take part in such 
— festivities, ” | 


4, The Jdédu (Jaunpur), of the 138th January, in its columns of miscella- JApv, 
a neous news, complains that the Police most disgrace- 19th Jsnuary,1908. 
reatment of natives at the Corona- ; . 
nation Darbar and the ArtsExhibition fly ill-treated natives at the late Coronation Darbar 
held in Delhi. A special enquiry has been ordered to 
be made in the affair. A deplorable distinction was also made in the treatment of 
natives and Europeans at the Arts Exhibition, and the Viceroy is said to have been 
displeased at this. 


5. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 14th January, refers to the con- Hinbusrier, 

fidential reply which Mr. Chamberlain is said to have 4th January, 2908. 
? made to the address presented to him by the Chamber 
of Commerce at Pretoria, advising the latter, if they are afraid of their country 
being flooded by Asiatic immigrants, to get an Act passed declaring Asiatics unfit 
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to be allowed to immigrate, and making it penal for indentured coolies to stay on in: 
Natal on the expiry of the term of their contract. Ifsuch is the attitude of Mr.. 
Chamberlain towards Asiatics, there is very little hope of his getting justice done. 
to the natives of India in Natal. Unfortunate indeed are the Natives of India, 
and they must submit to their lot in the best way they can ! 


. 


I].—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
IiT,.—Narivs Srartzs, 
Nil. 


TV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


6. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 12th January, says :— 

“ It is reported by the Advocafe that the provisions of. 

lage Courts Act to the Basti Tahsil of the Village Courts Act, 1892, have been extended to 

ee ee eet the Basti tahsil of the Basti district. The area of 

the Tahsil has been divided into 55 circles, and a village cout will be established 

in each circle. We hope the Local Government will extend the provisions of the 

Village Courts Act to the important tahsils of the other districts of the United 

Provinces to save she poor villagers from the ruinous heavy expenses of litigation 
and from the trouble of attending District Courts.” 


(6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation, 
Nil, 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
7. The Awdzah-i-Khalk (Benares), of the 16th January, agrees with the 


Amrita Bazar Patrika in condemning the Benares 
Municipal Board for sending to England for an 
Assistant Engineer and an Inspector. The Board 
has already in its service a European engineer, and it is difficult to realize what 
need it has for another. The Board is not going to undertake any very difficult 
work for which an additional European engineer is required. Probably it will 
fill up the Machhodri tank or lay out a garden, but for such ordinary works a native 
engineer would do. It is a pity that natives, though qualified, should not obtain 
employment in their own country, and receive posts which are in the gift of their 
own countrymen. 


A complaint against the Municipal 
Board, Benares. 


(e).—Hducation. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th January, says :—“ The youngest 

University in India runs fast. With the over-con- 

lishment of a Teaching University in fidence of young age, untempered by experience, the. 
Uthcnited Provinces. : ° ° ; 

Allahabad University has played and is playing many 

pene Led by self-sufficient Senators, it has arrogated to itself the title of the 

est University in Asia, the only one in the East fit for original research. Un- 


luckily, however, holders of its highest degrees, so much flourished by itself before 


the world, think them rather cheap and do not unoften aspire to the same distinc- 
tion from the premier University, evidently setting more value, — mercantile, 
to the diplomas of this than to those of the local. But the world is always worldly 
and distance lends enchantment still, It is indeed in the fitness of things that 
even Lord Curzon’s tight hold cannot rein the prancing promoters of University 
education in these Provinces. Before the ink with which the re-assuring Circular- 
Letter was written is dry, before the glare of the ‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold ’ is 
worn off, and before the dizziness caused at Delhi is dead and past, we are confronted 
with the news that the Local Government are considering the possibility of estab- 
lishing a Teaching University in Allahabad. Itis not given out who submitted 
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the propésal and where the inspiration came from. Dr. Thibaut, Principal of the’ 
Muir Central College, had a scheme ready to hand and took the Universities Com: 
mission into his confidence in the matter. That body. was not however willing to. 
be drawn in such a ¢éte-a-téte, and took its revenge by coldly ignoring the existence 
of such a proposal, if not of the proposer himself. But the amiable German philo- 
sopher must philosophise ; and his philosophising has moved our aged and sedate 
Proconsul, the Chancellor of the University. : Pah eeu ; 

_ The scheme is simplicity itself.. The Muir Central College should be strength- 
ened and devoted to the higher branches ef learning. The Intermediate’ classes’ 
would be given up to be undertaken by a new college to be founded for-the purpose 
with a new staff. Several new chairs would be added to the existing ones in the 
Muir College and thus facilities should be given for evolution of scholarship among 
Indian youths in the sense in which it is understood in the West. The B. A. 
classes may as well be transferred to the proposed new college if the M. A. courses 
are properly patronised. Sir Antony MacDonnell made a generous grant to the 
college to be better equipped for training science graduates. His successor means 
to turn it into a right royal University. To this wish we have nothing but to wish 
every success and realization in the fullest extent. In this scheme the general 
education expected of every young man who wants te be dubbed educated, rises up 
1o the B.A. degree standard as it obtains in this country. With such an idea we have 
every sympathy. For an artisan, draughtsman, or an elementary mechanic, simply 
a bread-and-butter education may be sufficient, but for one whose status in society is 
not determined by birth alone and whose career is not irretrievably chalked out 
from the time he sees the world, a general education to rouse his intellect, to train 
his hand and eye and to direct his will to a definite direction, is an imperative 
necessity. And no scheme where the standard is lower than that of the B. A. 
answers this purpose. This should, we urge upon the Government, be equivalent 
to the exit examination from secondary schools in the West. In France, this is the 
custom. The boy leaving the Lycee leaves generally with his B. A. degree. The 
Commission did not recommend such a course, but Sir James LaTouche may by a 
fiat of his Chancellorship. We hope he would. In German and other Continental 
Universities they confer degrees that carry with them the title ‘Doctor;’ as sueh 
there is but one degree for one subject. In India we would advocate the adoption 
of the French system. The magic words B. A. do save much trouble afterwards 


and prevents, in this land of chits and certificates, the carrying of bundles of those 


amiably lying documents, more the offsprings of a desire to be at peace with the 
world than the evidence of due discharge of duties and developing diligence in 
hitherto dormant subjects. Specialisation is a good thing, but it cannot begin very 
early without the creation of bigotry—no matter if intellectual bigotry—and 
narrowness of sympathies. Nothing less than the B. A. standard and with the 
degiee attached to it should terminate general education. Even for the spread of 


scholarship in graduates an educated community is a better guarantee than a pack 
of ignorant fools. 


A. Teaching University is an institution te teach many subjects and is tom- 
posed of as many chairs as there are subjects, but to every candidate it has arrange- 
ments for teaching but one subject so as to make him a specialist init. Nay, more. | 
A student of Physics, for instance, will here be given full facilities to learn how 
far the world has advanced in its knowledge of the particular branch of his choice, 
and how in the other centres of special education his brethren-in-knowledge are 
busy with unsolved problems. Here he is walking old and trodden ground still. 
Then he will take a leap into the unknown and will engage in research work him- 
self. For this purpose the laboratory must be equipped with up-to-date instru- 
ments and appliances, the library stocked with the standard works of latest edition 
and with journals from all famous centres of learning. Professor Ramsay thinks 
success depends on the observance of two fundamental maxims :—First, choose for 
professors men who have made some reputation, and are engaged in active prosecu- 
tion of 1esearch ; second, give such men wide liberty in dealing with their subjects 
and with their students. Are the Local Government ready to act up to the above 
ideals ? Where are the Professors to kindle the fire that will ever burn in the 
breast of a student and make him for life a seeker after truth ? Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, History, Philosophy, Language and Literature, alieady on the 
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| “University bow, require additional strings to complete the tale, namely, Medivine, 
| Agriculture, Engineering. Can the Government undertake to find the funds urgently 
t required to teach one and all of these subjects in their highest stage so as to send 
out specialists well versed in the up-to-date knowledge of their subjects and with 
the power to use it for expanding the world’s horizon.of this knowledge ? In the 
matter of general. elucation.an imperfect scheme may chal, there are.so many ways 
of getting it outside the college walls, but for becoming a specialist, let not the 
Government think of the present environments, ‘this difficulty and that-clog on the 
wheel, and evolve out an institution of the neither-fish-nor-fowl type. Give us the 
very best University, if funds do not permit, for teaching one or twe subjects only ; 
but, pray, do not play pranks with the ideal and have a morbid Anglo-Indian edi- 
tion of an ideal institution.” 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


Nit. 
(9).—General. 
Nil. 
‘V .— LeaIsLaTION. 
Nil. 
: VI.—Raitway. 
A ) Nil. 


“VII.—Posr Orricsz. 
ai. 


VIIL.—Native Societies anp Rexticious anp ‘Sociat. Marrers. 
Nil. 
]1X.—MIscELLANEOUS, 
Nil. 
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1. Tue Advocate (Lucknow), of the 18th January, says :—“ During the 
is ca last few months we came to learn that the word 
e unsatisfactory treatment ‘ 

accor wa So come J's ? guests By é a ’ has er Or ae ‘ey at heard of a 
ous aig — and the Railway uests, *‘pnavin uests, an ecoin gues Ss. 
wees We do wil Snow in what category many nO include 
the majority of the people who had flocked to Delhi; but this we know that, except 
the members of the Press, about whom we propose to devote a separate article, the 
majority of the nobility and gentry invited from different parts of the country were 
no guests, at leastas we understand the word. The Government had allotted a piece 
of land to these on which they were asked to pitch their tents. They were to 
bring a fixed number of friends, relations and employés, and they were to 
arrive before a fixed date and were not to leave the town without previous orders 
of the officer who acted as their chaperon. The police was appointed to keep 
watch and ward over their camps, not necessarily over their property, for 
which purpose they had their own men. They were the ‘ paying’ guests of Govern- 
ment, and if the expenditure which these guests incurred to answer the 
invitation sent to them were added together, it would be found that to them the 
Darbar has cost twenty times more than what it has cost their host. At this 
place we are not going to discuss the question whether the paying guests have got 
anything in return for the expenses incurred by them in the shape of honours, 
advancement of their individual or their country’s interest, or even sufficient enjoy- 
ment for the money spent. Here we shall content ourselves with saying this 
much that the majority of the Indian guests have taken back with them feelings which 
are the reverse of happiness and an amount of pity for the helpless condition of their 
countrymen in the bargain. We know how much heart-burning there was when the 
first list of invited guests appeared in the press : how provincial rulers were pestered 
by applicants for the honour of being ‘ paying’ guests, how our zamindars and taluk- 
dars went all the way to Naini Tal with sanads and certificates of loyalty, and how 
great was the disappointment when His Honor had to say ‘no’ to many of the 
humble applicants. Such is the degraded state to which our so-called leading 
men have reduced themselves. The rich and the well-to-do are mad after distinc- 
tions which would distinguish them from their less pushing but perhaps more 
honest neighbours; our middle-class men are mad after tamasha. But how did 
both fare? To commence with the Viceregal entry : the Maharajas, the Rajas, the 
title-holders and the title-hunters were all huddled together and had to sit under 
the midday sun for hours together without a shamiana or even an umbrella to 
protect their heads. After the procession had passed, the Rajas and Maharajas 
were seen running about in search of their carriages, and in doing so they had to 
walk long distances. The honoured guests could have been better treated and saved 
this indignity. Worse was the experience of the same personages at the fireworks, 
and no better at the opening of the Exhibition. The ruling chiefs occupied seats 
on the platform, and after His Excellency the Viceroy had delivered that memor- 
able speech which for breadth of feeling and patriotism for things Indian might 
well have been delivered from the Congress platform, only the chiefs and high 
officials entered the Exhibition, the other guests had to go aside to make room and 
wait for an hour before they could be admitted into the Exhibition building. The 
poor Maharaja of Balrampur had to wait in the motley crowd of orderlies and musa- 
hibs of the chiefs for over an hour before he could enter the hall. The scene was 
utterly humiliating. Speaking of the Maharaja of Balrampur, one may enquire why 
he was asked to take fifteen elephants to Delhi, to parade them in his camp, when 
it was not intended to allow him to join the procession. The Government would 
surely not have been guilty of any sacrilege had a few big zamindars been selected 
from different provinces to follow the chiets in the procession. The Exhibition was 
the most mismanaged affair, and the people simply came away disgusted from it. A 
curious notice was issued by the authorities, saying that it would remain open 
throughout January from 6 a. m, to 12 in the midnight, except when it was to be 
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closed for State purposes. Now there was no knowing when the Exhibition would 


be closed. Respectable guests of Government and visitors from long distances 


went to the Exhibition ‘after breakfast, paid the entrance fee, which was doubled. 
without any previous notice, and as soon as they had begun to see the Exhibition 
they were asked to leave the building as the Exhibition was being closed, of course, 
for State purposes ; and if there was any delay on the part of the visitors, they 
were physically driven out, and there was free use of the pee by both the Euro- 
pean and the native police. This was simply disgraceful and extremely unfair. No 
apology nor any excuse can repair the insults heaped on highly respectable people 
by the managers of the Exhibition. The arrangements in the Darbar were excellent, 
though the guests from these provinces, specially the taluqdars, could not bring away 
leasant remembrances. Many a Taluqdar of late has begun to copy the ruling 
hiefs in the matter of head-dress, by adding Kalgi to their head-dress. To see these 
territorial landlords with Ka/qgi on, sitting on cushioned chairs at the back of officers 
was surely not a pleasing spectacle. From our part of the country, the number 
of gentlemen who with some effort obtained Visitors’ Tickets was large. ‘They 
could not get better seats than what was available in the last Block from which 
they could neither see other parts of the Amphitheatre nor could they have a clear 
view of what was passing near the Darbar Throne. We pity them for the trouble 
taken by them in their hunt after a mere shadow; yes, our people go mad for 
mere shadows and become ready to undergo sacrifices which they will not incur 
for any noble object. The Government or Englishmen cannot be blamed, if such 
visitors did not receive that amount of attention and respect which they consider 
to have been their due. The fascination of the Darbar carried a very large 
number of people from the neighbouring districts of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces to Delhi. After the fire works were over, many visitors were anxious 
to leave by the first available train. Consequently there was a greater rush on 
the Delhi Station than what is witnessed even on occasions of religious fairs. The 
station authorities employed the services of Kuropean Sergeants of Police along 
with the Railway Police, and this combined force acted most disgracefully on the 
3rd and 4th January. People were -treated like sheep, assaulted with the baton 
and lashes, and turned out of the platforms and maltreated in diverse other 
ways. Such was the maltreatment suffered by a member of the Press, an honoured 
‘guest’ of Government, that a message was sent by Mr. Narendranath Sen to 
the Private Secretary of the Viceroy drawing attention to this sad state of things, 
who at once set matters right, and we are glad to say that there was no complaint 
of maltreatment after the 5th of January. The higher railway authorities had 
opened a register and showed courtesy to all who went to them to get berths for | 
themselves registered. The scene on the 8rd and 4th January was however so 
distressing that it brought shame on the railway administration. We atthe same 
time do not absolve from blame our own countrymen, who ought to have known that it 
was a physical impossibility to take away hundreds of thousands of visitors in one 
day. All the same the railway officials could have avoided the assaulting the ‘ pay- 
ing’ and ‘ non-paying ’ guests of the Government of India. Speaking of the police, 
we may say it was a mistake not to employ largely in the Darbar management the 
Hindustani police from these provinces. Many Punjabiconstables could hardly make 
themselves intelligible to men from the other provinces ; they misunderstood each 
other, and consequently there was agreat deal of mismanagement. That the European 
police, specially soldiers, wherever they were placed, were more courteous than the 
average Indian constable is unquestioned. That the latter was more insolent and 
more exacting is an admitted fact, and this state of things will continue until more 


_ literate persons are employed in the constable’s grade. It was natural that 


both the native and the European police should be more attentive to the people 
with hats and coats on, as the oriental dress was decidedly at a discount. Say 
what Lord Curzon may with commendable eagerness to protect the Indian charac- 
teristics of dress and mode of living, the times have surely changed, and in every 
hour of his life an Indian wearing the Indian dress is convinced of the fact that to 
save himself from insults and indignities at the hands of the Police or Railway 
officials and to exact greater respect from even Anglo-Indians, he must Kuropeanise 
himself. We may here mention an incident. Two highly respectable Indians 
went to visit a certain camp early one morning dressed as first class Indians 
would be, The Police would not allow them to enter the camp. The gentlemen 
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in vain pleaded and reasoned with the policeman who was allowing people with 
hats on into the camp. These gentlemen returned disappointed. The same 
evening they went to the same camp in English dress. The colour of their skin 
placed them beyond the class of the proverbial eight-anna: but one gentleman had 
a hat and the other a felt cap on. The policeman did not object to the gentleman 
who was dressed every inch of him like an Englishman, but would not allow his 
friend. He in vain protested and said that his friend was also a ‘kala log’ and 
no better than he, but he had privileges which the highest Raja in Indian dress 
could not have. After these sad experiences who can prevent the Anglicisation of 
the Indians at least in the matter of dress? Who can prevent young men from 
adopting English dress at least to protect themselves from the msults and in- 
dignities from which they cannot protect themselves even on occasions like the 
Darbar, if dressed nationally?” [The Hinddéstdéni (Lucknow), of the 21st January 
also contains an article on the subject, expressing similar sentiments]. 


2. The Bhdérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 19th January, is angry with the 


London Times and other English papers of that class 
aComments on the views of theLon- for declaring that the success of the late grand 
Donic’ “Ue late Coronation Darbarat Coronation Darbar at Delhi was due to the strength, 

| prowess and greatness of the British nation and its 
efficient administration of India. The English papers should not forget that their 
countrymen have never achieved anything in India without the hel of natives 
themselves. For example: the Sepoy Mutiny which was brought about by 
the blunders of the British Military authorities themselves was not suppressed, but 
through the agency and instrumentality of the native me as the Englishman 
lately admitted in one of its articles. Are devoted and loyal subjects like the Indians, 
who are ready to sell their lives dearly for their Government at all times, to be 
found anywhere else on the face of the earth? A. portion of their own countrymen 
were fighting to expel foreigners from their country, but the native troops stood | 
fast by the foreign Government and enabled it to put down the rebellion. There 
is not the least doubt that it was the native troops that saved the British Govern- 
ment, and flag, in India from the hands of mutineers, and Englishmen should not 
overlook this fact, which is handed down in large letters in History. Take another 
instance of emergency. While in other countries the people hold their Governments 
themselves responsible for their sufferings during a famine, the people of India quietly 
submit to the calamity and do not utter a word of complaint against Government. 
The successful administration of India by the British is largely due to the assistance 
ungrudgingly rendered by the natives, on all occasions of emergency, and Britons 


will do well to bear thisin mind. It is true that Britons are good rulers, but 
Indians are not bad slaves. 


3. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 17th January, observing 

Prayig Samdchdr on the remission by that the Darbar festivities being now all over, Delhi 
on the loons advanced to the native iS reduced to its former state again, says that the 
a nee ee eee Coronation Darbar has proved a sad disappointment 
to the people. They had built various hopes on it, but none of them were realized, 
no concessions whatever having been made to them. Lord Curzon has remitted 
for three years interest on the loans advanced to the native chiefs, in honour of the 
Coronation Darbar, as a reward for the services rendered by them in the Transvaal, 
China, and other wars. In the first place the native chiefs did not ask for the 
concession, nor did they urgently require it. The people who are groaning under 
the various taxes, prayed for the remission of some of them, but their prayer was not 
heeded. Secondly, the native chiefs rendered aid to the he ( tedlicbadisse 


and they have been rewarded with the money of the poor Indian tax-payer! If the © 
chiefs’ services were to be rewarded, the grant should have come from the Imperial 
Treasury, and not from the taxes raised from the hard earnings of the pore. Lord 


Curzon was perhaps too much engrossed in the arrangements of the 
to take this, the poor tax-payer’s, view into consideration, 


4, A correspondent of the Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 16th January, 
observes that the titles and salutes conferred on 

the occasion ofthe Coronation Darbar, ative chiefs, European officers and others in honour 
| of the Coronation Darbar were well deserved, but 

that it does not see why the Maharaja of Gwalior and the Begam of Bhopal have 


estivities, &c., 
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been left out in the cold. Both of these rulers not only bear excellent characters, 
but devote the whole of their time to the administration of their respective States. 
No native editor or poet has been honoured with a title in honour of the happy 
event. Khwaja Alte f Husain Hali, who has especially distinguished himself in 
writing Urdu marsids (elegies), was well worthy of being honou:ed by Government. 


5. The English Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 21st January, says :— 

| The troops which were concentrated at Delhi to add 

A eee eect orthe Darbar, -_—s Lustre to the Darbar had to rough it in camp, but 
ve were in comparative comfort considering the hard 

work and short rations connected with the Mancuvres. All the same they were 
plumped down on a bare plain without any of those conveniences and luxuries 
which were so much in evidence in the encampment near the Ridge. They had 
to pay even forthe lighting of the roads and no grants-in-aid of any kind were 
anke tothem. But to make matters worse they were compelled to buy food, forage, 
rain and all other supplies from the Government stores that had been accumu- 
lated at enormous expense. It might have been supposed that this would have 
been an advantage and that low prices would have ruled : but on the contrary, 

_ nirakhs (rates) were fixed under orders from the Military Accounts Department, 
which were.exorbitantly high. In some instances the rates were 100 per cent. above 
those ruling in the outside market, which was extremely well-stocked. The result 
is that in the case of native regiments particularly, the officers and men will be 
seriously out of pocket, even if they are given “compensation for dearness ”—an 
artificial dearness, be it remembered, created by Government itself, for it was purely 
official action which fixed the rates. A malicious story was afloat that orders had 
been issued for a profit of a lakh of rupees to be made by the Supply Officers; but 
this, of course, is a.fable. In the interests of the Army we trust that inquiries 


will be made from Army Headquarters as to the arrangements under which men © 


and horses were fed at Delhi. This is a matter for Truth to take up. 
6. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th January, says that 


A enggestion for the reinstatement Since the lst idem the editor has received a number 
Se tn ee eran mental Of Communications in which the question is asked, 
Fated to noes eee ae of Hie Ma. What concession the Government has made to the 
— people of this country in honour of His Majesty’s 
Coronation. Most of these communications have been received from Govern- 
ment servants who are really more deserving of Royal favours than others. One 
of the writers suggests that such Government servants as were dismissed in 1902, 
for faults other than that of embezzlement of public money, might be reinstated. 
This request, if granted, will cost Government nothing, and many petty clerks who 
have lost their employment owing to the District Magistrates having become dis- 
pleased with them for slight faults, will long remember His Majesty’s Coronation 
‘with gratitude. Another writer recommends that such tahsildars and candidates 
for tahsildarships who have failed to pass the departmental examinations in all 
the three chances given them, and are to be removed from the service on that 


ground, might be exempted from the examination in honour of the Coronation. 


7. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd January, observes :—Max dis- 
covers the cloven hoof of Britannia, the beautiful, 
though not always bountiful, particularly when In- 
dians are concerned. Our Princes at home and our 
people abroad lament their fate. Even in the year of the Coronation and at the 
Proclamation of the same, there was a promise of sympathy and a show of senti- 
ment, while the performance was a further restriction of privileges as far as Indian 
Princes were concerned. From friendly allies they have heen degraded to vassals, 
with a show of power and a lack of substance. As these could not be altogether 
got rid of, Lord Lytton discovered their weakness before the Delhi Assemblage 
of 1877 and wrote to Mr. Disraeli thus :— 


Small favours and marks of honour . .. such asan additional gun to their 
salutes, right to a-return visit from the Viceroy, or a more honourable place in the 
arbar are quite as highly prized and appreciated as the move substantial benefits 
of augmented territory and revenue, conferred in earlier times upon their families by 


Aurangzeb or Akbar. 


The Indian problem at home and 
abroad. 
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Anyhow the British Government in India must secure completely and utilise 
efficiently the Indian aristocracy for its purpose. And the problem was not easy 
then. ‘ For whilst on the one hand,’ so wrote the crafty politician, ‘ we require their 
cordial and willing allegiance..... .,. on the other hand, we cannot certainly give 
them any increased power independently of our own.’ Necessarily there was much 
racking of the brain and very many expeditions in the heaven above and into the 
bowels of the earth below to light upon a good-for-nothing solution. And the fertile 
b:ain of the novelist’s son produced it inno time. ‘ Fortunately for us, so he wrote, 
‘they (the Indian aristocracy) are easily affected by sentiment and susceptible to 
the influence of symbols to which facts very inadequately correspond.’ Forthwith 
Lord Lytton proceeded to tickle this susceptibility and gained his point. Addi- 
tions to guns fired in their honour were made and most of them were made ‘ Coun- 
sello:s of the Empire.’ In return they acknowledged their vassalage to the 
sovereign. After a lapse of 25 years the Coronation Darbar brushes away some 
more privileges. They are no more, though informally, the ‘Counsellors of 
the Empire,’ their guns were not fired, and their visits to the Viceroy and the 
Duke were not returned. In place of the fact of revenue and territorial augmen- 
tation they were satisfied with the fiction of sentiment in 1877 ; in this year of 
grace this very gloss of attention to susceptibilities is removed, and they are left to 
the cold embrace of neglect and indignity. ‘Their womankind are b: aver than mes 
for refusing to see the Vicerine and the Duchess as return visits were not assured. 
If sometimes foul is fair and fair is foul, in politics man is woman and woman is 
man. 


Abroad Indians are the object of special attention of the English Colonist, 
certainly not attention of the type that a lover bestows on his sweetheart. Last 
year just when preparations for the King’s Coronation were in progress in England, 
the Federal Government of Australia reduced to practice their Immigration 
Restriction Act, whereby no Indian would be allowed to land in any port of that 
Commonwealth who could not write to dictation in one of the Kuropean langu- 
ages. The last India Gazette reveals the mind of South Africa in regard to 
Indian traders formally, and publishes a fact, by order, as the phrase goes. We are 
therein told that the Government of India have received intimation from His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, that the Government of Cape Colony has 
passed an Act similar to the ‘ Immigration Restriction Act, 1901, issued by the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The Act will come into force from the 30th Januar 
1903. Copies of the Act have not yet been received, but it is understood that 
under it immigrants will be required to write satisfactorily an application in some 
Kuropean language, and its effect will, no doubt, be pena | to exclude from the 
Colony Indians of the labouring and petty trading classes. The Governor-General 
in Council requests all Local Governments and Administrations to take steps to 
make the information generally known, and to warn intending emigrants at the port 
of embarkation of the risks they incur in proceeding tothe colony. This legal 
enactment is followed by Reuter’s message about the private conference between Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Pretoria Chamber of Commerce, about shutting the door of 
South Africa against Indians by stigmatising them as ‘ undesirable’ immigrants. 
What a commentary on the smooth-faced—ahem! unparliamentary language 
indulged in by Lord George Hamilton in reply to the deputation on the grievances of 
Indians when he assured us that the Colonists had an inherent dislike to enforcing 
the regulations asagainst Indian settlers, as being contrary to the instincts of the 
British Constitution! What unctuous piety ! and political spirituality ! While Lord. 
George Hamilton gave expression with upturned eyes and a reverential attitude to 
the nonsense about the Delhi Darbar solving the problem of Indians in the Colonies, | 
Mr. Chamberlain kept a discreet silence and might have been gloating over his 
colleague’s coming crash when he would be across the high seas and solitary 
monarch of the situation abroad. 


The British Indians in South Africa presented addresses of welcome to the 
Colonial Secretary in more than one place. The dictum of congratulation for 
Coronation without prayer for privileges that obtained in India was not enforced 
in Afzica. Our countrymen made no secret of their troubles and laid them bare 
before the ‘Man on the spot,’ who holds in his hands the power to make or 
mar their position and prospects. Beyond mere acknowledgment, the Colonial 
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Secretary did not vouchsafe any other reply. He refused to be drawn out, perhaps 
the Milnerite blinkers were not then in their proper place. But he has not kept his 
mouth shut. As to the Indian indentured coolie he has thrown the weight of his 


influence and opinion on the side of the Colonist ; the Indian trader he means to © 


class as an ‘undesirable’ immigrant. The policy may be said to have been laid 
out in its bare outlines, but sufficiently clear to indicate the future position of 
Indians in South Africa, While Joseph thinks inthis strain, Johnston sees the 
salvation of South Africa in the import of Indian labour, but for the fact that 
‘the whole of white and black South Africa is opposed to its introduction.’ And 
thereby hangs a long tale, which we cut short. Between Lord Curzon’s rhetorical 
flourish on ‘ fair and righteous dealing, ‘equity and benignity, ‘guaranteed rights 
and privileges’ and the dodging of these high sounding principles by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Max becomes a versifier, and thus :— ) 


“QO for a forty parson power to chaunt 
Thy praise, hypocrisy, O! for a hymn, » 
‘Loud as the virtues thou dost loudly vaunt 
No practice.” 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd January, says:—From the ruler- 

ship of people, a most democratic people, the Hon'ble 

eet Mysore, oes) ~My. J. A. Bourdillon is to become a ruler of a Prince, 
the most aristocratic of ruling Chiefs of India. Age 
and experience sit heavy upon the back of the acting Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal—that with regard to trying criminal cases, writing Secretariat Circulars and 
presiding over social functions and the Darbar camp—but as to serviee in the Poli- 
tical Department, Mr. Bourdillon is but a ‘raw, old, if not awkwardly grown-up, 
boy. It was only as Under Secretary to the Government of India and as a mem- 
ber of the Famine Commission of 1901 that Mr. Bourdillon saw service outside 
Bengal and that too for a very short time. Hence there is something like a dramatic 
boldness about his appointment from the acting Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal 
to the office of the permanent resident of Mysore, quite in keeping with many a 


bold doing of Lo:d Curzon. The masterly—not inactivity, as the phrase goes— 


but activity, exhibited by Mr. Bourdillon in the Patna Pennell Case and in the 
very early stage of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, certainly marked him out as the 
man more suited to the use of the strong hand, the creed of Residents and Politicals, 
than to the show of a finer feeling necessary in adjusting the fastidious fulminations 
of touchy officers and fidgety lawyers. The Viceroy did not forget it. But such 
an official could not be drafted to a second class post. And his acting Lieutenant- 
Governorship cleared the coast, and many susceptibilities have been overriden to 
award the reward. It 1s, however, in accord with a precedent: For Sir James 
Luyall and Sir Mackworth Young weat to the Residency direct from the Panjab 
Commission and went back as Lieutenant-Governor. In this case history may stop 
half way while repeating itself. 


II.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIzR. 
Nil. 
IT].—Native Srarss. 
Nil. 
IV .—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c )\.—Finanee and Taxation. 
Nil. 
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=? 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


9, The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 17th January, states that 
the Benares Municipal Board has advertised in an 
English paper for the services ofan Assistant Engineer 
and an Inspector on salaries of Rs. 400 and Rs. 200, 
respectively. What sort of men the Board will be able to secure in England on 
the salaries offered can easily be imagined. But are there no natives to be found 
in India who could efficiently discharge the duties of an Assistant Engineer and 
an Inspector for the Benares Municipal Board? Indeed, it is true patriotism on the 
art of the Board to import men from England for such simple work! [The 
Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 17th January, expresses the same views. | 


Acomplaint against the Municipal 
Board, Benares. 


(e ).—Education. 


10, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd January, observes :—“ A jobbery 
of the woist description has been perpelsnies in 

the appointment of a successor to the late Mr. D. 
Banerji. Mr. P K. Sorabji, B.A., LL.B., not much known outside Allahabad, 
has been pitchforked into the post. The real reason why he has been appointed. 
is said to be that he is a Christian, and that the Vice-Chancellor is alleged 
to have taken a trifle too much interest to get him in. We know that ‘the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, Mr. Justice Knox, is more a padre than any- 
thing else, more a.simple babe in his faith in what ‘friends say. The reasons that 
were ostensibly given for Mr. Sorabji’s appointment were : (1) that'he had little 
work in Court and consequently would be able to devote his whole heart to the 
work in College, and (2) that he was a good platform speaker and would be able-to 
make his lectures interesting, No question was raised by the Director, and Mr. 
Justice Knox smoothed all objections raised by the Chief Secretary as to whether 
Mr. Sorabji’s attainments in law were of the required standard. A sound know- 
ledge of law is certainly the first qualification that a Professor of law should possess. 
The best test of a sound knowledge of law of any lawyer lies in how he applies it, 
and a large and increasing practice only—the very ground on which Lr. Satischandra 
Banerji’s recommendation has been set aside-—incontestably proves the possession 
of such knowledge. The recommendation of the Principal of the College was not 
accepted, nor that of the Chief Justice, nor that of the majority of the High Court 
Judges. The Directo: went through the farce of making a reference to the High 
Court, but it seems he made pactically no use of that reference. Well, we should 
think there was no necessity at all of making such a reference, unless it was only 
But having made the reference, Mr. Lewis ought to have respected the 
opinion of the Judges of the High Court and ought not to have insulted Indian 
public opinion by setting aside the claims of one who was senior to Mr. Sorabji in 
every respect : as a scholar, as a Law Reader and as a practising lawyer; and who 
had the further recommendation of the support from the Principal of the Muir 
College, his immediate superior and better judge of his work as Professor, and the 
support of the High Court Judges, the best authorities on his worth as a legal 
prec iaee: It is an open secret that passing over Dr. Banerji’s claims has 
een justly taken as an affront offered to the entire Vakil section of the Allahabad 
Bar, and, for aught we know, this feeling is largely shared by not a few Barriste:s, 
There has been a great deal of talk recently indulged in regarding the establish- 
ment of a model law college at Allahabad—and this is the result! The Principal of 
the Muir Central College is in despair, for Dr. Satischandra Banerji who ought to 
have got the post, has resigned his Readership and acted as any man with a sense 
of self-respect would have acted under such circumstances. In fact he had no other 
alternative, because he could not but regard Mr. Sorabji’s appointment as a direct 
insult to him. He had been a Law Reader for sometime, and upon Mr. D. Banerji’s 7 
death he had been appointed ‘ Law Professor sub pro tem,’ but was not confirmed. 
The Principal spoke very highly of his work, but that did not help him in the least. 
Just compare the qualifications of the two candidates, the successful and the dis- 
comfited. Mr. Sorabji is a B. A. and Barrister-at-Law, while Dr. Satischandra 
Banerji is an M. A., Premchand Roychand scholar and LL.D. Both are Indians, 
though professing different faiths and hailing from different provinces, Certainly 


The Allahabad Law Professorship. 
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Mr, Sorabji's ay to the Inns of Court in Londen made him a marked man, 
and stay-at-home Dr. Banerji is yet an unregenerate Indian, if not an unmitigated 
heathen. j 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(g).—General. 


11. Al Baydn eamee &: for January, contends that in order to succes- 
fully govern a people, itis very necessary that the 
Attitude of Englishmen towards ruling class should adopt the manners, customs, &c., 
ofthe former, so that there may be perfect identifi- 
cation between the two classes. History shows that no sovereign was a successful 
ruler who did not identify himself with his subjects in manners, habits, &c., 
even though these might be vicious ones. An alien Government should at least 
leave the habits and manners of the subject people untouched, and thereby con- 
ciliate them to foreign rule. But Englishmen pride in ruling over the Indians who 
are thoroughly loyal to their Government, though their respective habits and 
manners are quite dissimilar. Englishmen regard Indians as an extremely des- 
picable and inferior people, as is evident from all their actions. But despite all 
the contempt, disgrace, and ill-treatment the Indians receive at the hands of Eng- 
lishmen, they cringe aud fawn upon the latter. Why, the Indians consider it a great 
thing if they are able to secure the goodwill even of the “dogs ” (menials ¢) of 
their English rulers. 


12. The Advocate (Lucknow) of the:22nd January, says :—“Evidently there 
is a white mutiny in progress in India against the 
Case of three European soldiers who Viceroy and Governor-General in Council. It began 


‘wounded a forest watcher in Trichi- ° 
nopoly, Madras, and the ovation to long before the Darbar, got expression at the Assem- 


Darbar Amphitheatre, blage and is simmering in spite of the cold weather. The 

| poison spread far and wide-and has stricken both the 
civil and military sections under the Government. To the Darbar incident anon. 
Three private soldiers, Lane, Emerson and Dench were out shooting on August 5th 
and strayed into a reserved forest where Kamaruddin, a forest watcher, was on duty. 
He saw them with guns and asked them for their permit. They showed him the 
regimental pass that gave no permission to shoot in a reserved forest. When asked 
they refused to leave the forest and began to ‘maul’ the guard. One of them took 
him by the arm and dragged him half-a-mile. This did not shake out the guard’s 
sense of duty. When they tried to shoot at something, he interposed. Thereupon 
he himself was shot in the thigh and clubbed over the head. He fainted away and 
was taken to a hospital. The Medical Officer there found a gunshot wound in the 
left thigh and extracted thirty pellets from it; he also found three wounds of 


different sizes in the scalp. The next step followed. 


_ Kamruddin was able to identify the privates, They were thus ae upon 
their trial before the District Magistrate of Trichinopoly. This blessed officer took 
pains enough to go through the case but discharged the prisoners at the end. 


The prisoners had every reason to be’ thankful to the Magistrate, but the 
Government of India took a different view of the matter. Friday last the Public 
Prosecutor moved the Madras High Court for admission of a petition for revision 
of the Magistrate’s order. He held that the three prisoners had been given the 
benefit of a very narrow doubt. The three privates were the only ones allowed 
to go out on that day. "What was more convincing was the fact that one of them 
was identified even after he had shaved off his moustache. Justice Sir James 
Davies ordered the issue of a notice to the soldiers to show cause why they should 
not be committed for trial to the Sessions. 


Now to the Darbar incident. The lances of the 9th Lancers are long enough 
to extend to England from India and penetrate the Parliamentary bullies both 
among the Lords and Commons. Their crime is past history and punishment in 
course of execution. The weakness shown by Lord Curzon in permitting the regi- 
ment to escort the Duke of Connaught and take pazt in the military pageant 
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at; Delhi was the strength, used to a bad purpose, of his Lordship’s critics, many of 
whom were his guests at Delhi. The ovation given to the 9th Lancers at the 
Amphitheatre, and the cheer given in the review by a gathering composed mainly 
of officials, and visitors of distinction from England was meant for personal insults 
to the Viceroy. We are after all orientals and barbarous, hence we shrink back 
from even the thought of showing our displeasure at our host's action, even if it be 
not above board. Perhaps the English laws of hospitality are different, and you 
may kiss as well as kick your host in the presence of the entire company. At 
least this is the impression created in us by the exhibition of so-much vaunted 
‘love of fair play’ that attains among Englishmen all over the world. Surely it 
cannot but petulently break out into an unrighteous cheer when their ai A love of 
fair play’ leads an Englishman to weigh evenly in the balance Indian and European 
life.’ We have had too many lessons of this love of fair play of Englishmen in 
India, Africa, and Australia. This love has grown too exacting for us, poor 
Indians. : 


a. 13. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 18th January, says :—If the Royal 
a itinete thunets Message sent to the people of India and read out at 
the Delhi Darbar was disappointing, much more so is 
the new rupee that bears the impress of the King from the artistic point of view. 

The softness of the silver gives a blurred presentment of the King ; the hair is faint! 
indicated, and would wear off somewhat rapidly in the currency of the coin. On the 
reverse is the simple legend, “ One Rupee, India,” in three lmes surmounted by a 
“ Royal Crown, and ee, ee in the vernacular “ One Rupee” and the date, 
1903.” At each side is a spray of convolvulus and what look like Crown Imperials. 
It is not easy for a normal owner of these rupees not up in heraldic devices to 
understand what special meaning is attached to these flowers to connect them with 
Edward VII, King and Emperor, The words “ Rupee” and “ India” already show 
the wear and tear of exchange, and in this as in all other details, the new Indian 
rupee is distinctly a decadent work of art. The King-Emperor has neither a crown 
on the head nor any collar and tie round his royal neck. If silver has deteriorated 
in value, the artistic device on the rupee had no reason to follow suit. : 


PO oiinggeo 14. The Hindi Hindosthan apse g of the 22nd January, praises 

ey samestion for theappointment or Vaccination as a good protection from small-pox, and 

persons to explain the advantages of observes that it would seem from the Hindu that a 
vaccination to the people, : : ° . : . 

Vaccination Society in London held a meeting in 

December last and resolved to appoint some persons to visit different parts of the 

country and to deliver lectures to the ignorant masses explaining the advantages 

of vaccination. This is a move in the right direction. The larger portion of the 

people in India are illiterate and unacquainted with the advantages. of vaccination, 

and it is therefore highly desirable that similar arrangements were made in this 

country, especially in those places where vaccination has not yet been made com- 


pulsory. The subject is entitled to the consideration of the authorities and public © 
associations, : . 


Nitya Parnas, — 15. The Natya Patra (Allahabad), for January in an article headed “ The 


) 1903. 
es ee Magh Mela,” says that a fence of bamboos has un- 
The Magh Mela arrangements at the 


confluence oftheriverein Allahabad” necessarily been put up at the junction of the rivers in 

| Allahabad. The place might be occupied more use- 
fully with the Ghatiyas’ chaukis (low flat wooden tables) on which pilgrims and 
other poy might conveniently sit and perform their worship. The authorities 
should have the kagdr (high bank overlooking the bed of the river), levelled down by 
coolies, or permit the Ghatiyas to have this done, The space provided at present 
for the bathing-ghat is too small, and the District Magistrate should give his 
immediate attention to the matter, so that the ghAt may be enlarged before the day 
of the new moon, the chief bathing day. The bed of the rivers at the confluence 
(where people bathe) is very uneven and should be levelled. 


Ovva Arusin, 16. The Cudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 24th January, refers to the 
24th January; 1903, sty and attachment of the peopte V@rlous ways in which the native chiefs, noblemen 
of India to the British Crown—a warn- and the people in general expressed their loyalty to 

ion __ the British Crown on the occasions of Her late Majesty 

Queen Victoria's two jubilees and death, and of His Majesty King-Emperor Edward 
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VII's Coronation in England and late Coronation Darbar at Delhi, and observes 
that these demonstrations are P rei: proofs of the deep affection and allegiance 
which the Indians bear to the British Government and should convince the Foreign 
Powers, who have long since been casting wistful glances on India, that should an 
enemy make bold to appear on the Indian frontier, he would have to encounter 
not only two lakhs (of regular troops), but also crores of men, in fact the entire 
population of the country, Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Jews and others, fighting 
side by side, for the maintenance of British rule and supremacy. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—Ratiway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post Orricz. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Socretirgs anp Rexiaiovus anp Socrat Marrters. 


17. The Agra Akhbar, of the 21st January, states that an old mosque stands 

A complaint against the proposed by the side of the public road near the hospital situated 
demolition ofa Muhammadan mosque in muhalla Dhusarpara at Agra. The Muhammadans 
isda residing in this quarter of the town say their prayers 
five times a day in the said mosque, and though the majority of them are a class 
of poor artizans, they contribute to the repairs and daily expenses of the sacred 
building according to their means. It has been deemed expedient to extend the 


premises of the hospital, and a large portion of the neighbouring muhallas has been- 


appropriated to the purpose, on payment of compensation. Certain impious Mu- 
hammadans have, from some sry considerations, entered into an agreement 
with Munshi Ganga Sahai, Deputy ollector, to allow the site occupied by the 
mosque to be utilized for the hospital, and a notice for razing the building to the 
ground is to be issued shortly. It is said that a certain daftri employed in the 
Collector’s office has, by appealing to the oo of, and bringing pressure to bear 
on, the Musalmans of the muhalla, succeeded in inducing: them to part with the 
mosque. The writer does not see how an experienced Deputy Collector like 
Munshi Ganga Sahai has been led to enter into such an objectionable transaction, 
and thereby hurt the religious feelings of Muhammadans in general. 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


18. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 24th January, is glad to hear 
a ee Nawab Khwaja Muhammad Salim-ullah Khan 
of Cooch Behar by Nawab Muhammad Of Dacca lately entertained at Delhi the Maharaja of 
nomen ee — Cooch Behar. Such an exchange of mutual good 
will and cordiality between Hindus and Musalmans is not rare in Bengal, where 
the relations between them are becoming closer and closer every day. This enter- 
tainment given by a Muhammadan nobleman to a Hindu one should, however, be 
regarded as a memorable event in Upper India. 
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I,—Poxitics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil, 
(b).—Home. 


1. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 26th January, says :—*“ For once the 

, voice of India will be the same as that of the Pioneer 
as it echoes the concluding lines in one of its recent 
leaders: ‘Gaze and admire as we may we cannot avoid being conscious that 
all that was necessary was being done when the King was proclaimed district by 
district on his accession. His Majesty might have OE on reigning for another 
twenty years instead of two and the absence of a Delhi Darbar would have made 
no difference. One cannot therefore help the feeling that an observance which is 
no relation to constitutional facts has a certain deficiency, for however successful, 
while it is merely arbitrary its future is uncertain.’ Loyal and pliant India 
working mostly under the beneficent influence of that Supreme Power that watches 
over the destinies of the universe needs no reminders from Beaconsfields or Baner- 
jeas to feel a natural sympathy for England. So great is her desire to elevate 
the position of England that she is apt to declare: Who rules India rules the 
world. And hence the title Imperator Universalis would be the most fitting 
honor we should like England to engrave on her diadem and to wear it along with 
our Indian Koh-i-Nur. But the Empire of the King of Britain is not limited to 
India. The British Empire is almost passing our simple geographical conceptions. 
It is absolutely an empire which knows no night except of its own creation. ‘ Lord 
of the British Empire’ is a very suggestive title for the King—only it is as 
unwieldy as we fear is the Empire itself whose flags now wave on the walls of 
China and now flutter on the castle of Canada, whose army possibly for very want 
of employment coolly does to death 11,000 Boer children and receives high honors 
elsewhere as veteran warriors and soldiers, and whose statesmen are more busy in 
their thoughts of concentration rather than the expansion of the Empire. But 
while we of India are by no means displeased on the assumption of the King’s title 
as Emperor of India, while we know that India, the keeper of Heaven’s Purse, will 
scorn to grumble at any expenses we might run into for any number of recurring 
darbars, we only pause to reflect if, after about a hundred and fifty years of her 
rule in India, England yet knows the art of collecting money from where it should 
be collected, collecting money without tears, without the employment of all that 
cautious explanatory eloquence, miscalled petieneniery or statesmanlike. Page- 
ants and processions, honors, exhibitions and medals, dinners and toasts, recollec- 
tions and reflections it was the lot of the city of Emperors to call as her own on 
the opening day of the year—these now belong to history, if not to oblivion. So 
let, us proceed and try to read the very soul of the Viceroy in his speech. The 
Viceregal speech, a little condensed, would stand thus :— 


‘England celebrated the coronation but five months back. All the Indian 
Princes, much less the people, could hardly join that ceremony. And hence this 
Darbar, for the benefit of the Prinees and chiefs and nobles and officials and the 
Army and the people of India—all Loyalty Embodied. The Darbar isan outcome 
of the Imperial will and signifies the supreme value the Emperor attaches to the 
occasion. Hence you see his brother here. Dearer than Empress Victoria is to 
India and to you her son, Emperor Edward, who has just succeeded to a throne 
most stable, the security and strength whereof lies in the possession of the Indian 
Empire and the faithful attachment and service of India of ancient tradition, India 
of rich loyalty. How imposing the spectacle—over 100 chiefs, officers, soldiers 
representing a force of 24 lacs, leaders and mouthpieces of 230 million souls—you 
have here a fifth of the whole human race all animated by one feeling and all 
bowing before a single Paramount Power! Loyalty testifies to the benign 
equity of our rule. Loyalty is no mere sentiment or emotion, but is the positive 
declaration of our faith in the sovereign. We guarantee you peace and privileges, 
employment, mercy, justice, light and liberty. To win India is something, to hold 
it by fair and righteous dealing is glory indeed, to concentrate the Empire is the 
noblest of statesmanship and explains why we meet. Listen to the words of your 
sovereign :—‘ Like Mother Victoria, I will govern you humanely and equitably. I 
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would have a regard for your liberties. I would respect your rights and dignities. 
I will study your advancement, and watch your welfare. So bless me God to make 
you happy.’ Good and magnanimous words these. But we give you more than 
words—we won’t exact any interest on famine loans for the next three years—and 
we give you what a whole Gazette records, A great development is not very far. 
Nothing can arrest the march of progress,—if we keep our borders quiet, if we 
mutually agree, and if the seasons fail not in their bounty and God refuses not to 
give us plenty. Your future under Providence is guaranteed, you have before 
you peace and rie pad conteritment and industry, and a resource in awakened 
faculties and illimitable capacities. Have faith in your capacities and have faith in 
our goodness. Do you want a bright future? Realise that only under the British 
Paramount supremacy all this is possible. May our officers rule with wisdom and 


virtue! May the Emperor of India live long to rule India securely, beneficently 
and for ever !” : 


We hail the speech with every feeling of respect, with every mark of loyalty. 
But after all we feel what we know the retiring Viceroy must feel ere long and feel 
with the Emperor too, that the Delhi Darbar has been simply an Imperial superfluity 
bought rather too dear. How transient is life and how very vain are its shows— 
what though the shows may be the shows of an Emperor! Shades of Dr. Temple, 
tell us why did thy hand that crowned the British king and the Indian Emperor 
of to-day falter as thy lips give utterance to the words Vanitas Vanitatum? The 
lessons of the preacher cannot be enforced too often on an Emperor or a Viceroy 
on the Princes or the people. What helps man lives for ever. Are not kings and 
Emperors trustees of the Empire? They cannot alienate, they cannot waste. 
Limited is not only the will and pleasure of a king, but of an Emperor too. Unless 
the Imperial will flows in harmony with the will of the Emperor of Emperors, the 
supreme source of all noble wills, everything is likely to go wrong. The will of 
God alone governs Emperors and their subjects. on mperor is God-fearing. 
He won't question the candour of our statements, as he cannot question our loyalty. 
None can question our loyalty when we say that the Darbar has been a mistake. 
It was meant for Power—but it signified weakness. The paramount British 
sovereign should have continued the same paramount Emperor of India without 
any Darbar held side by side with potent miseries gnawing the very life-blood of 
the people, side by side with famines and plagues, with Imperial deficits ‘and 
Imperial horse sales, African loans and India’s indebtedness, and India’s tears 
shed in silence by the Indian poor. Hindu Princes were carried to the far 
off shores of England to pay homage to the sovereign. Homage they are 
all bound to pay—but why tread on the religious sentiment of the people by 
carrying their peaceful and loval princes to a distant land as long as sea-voyage and 
travelling to England are not clearly recognised by society 2 Who does not feel 
with the Maharaja of Jeypur when he touchingly says :—‘ With the permission of 
your Excellency I would beg to say that I have a great partiality for the old 
customs and the religious traditions of my country on which are based the ve 
foundations of the Hindu religion, I always prefer to tread in the footsteps of my 
forefathers, and this I think tends to bind me more and more closely to my people 
and country. At the same time my Rajput instincts and religious teachings have 
always inspired me with unfeigned loyalty to the Paramount Power. My leanings 
to all institutions of my country have led people to consider me old-fashioned 
and as I grow older and see the change round me, even in Rajputana, the land of 
India’s ancient glory, I sometimes feel sad and despondent and feel like a man 
living in a thatched-shed. We should be encouraged and helped to keep our place 
In spite of our conservative tendencies. And although it is interesting to read in 
the pages of an English writer that ‘the royal nosegays were employed to adorn 
the carriage which contained the household god of the Maharaja and the priest 
who accompanied it’ and that ‘ among the items of His Highness’ baggage were 
great jars containing the sacred water of the Ganges and only the Hindu servants 
were permitted to handle them,’ we can only feel what all this means and feel 
constrained to speak in high terms of the motives that dictated Imperial England 
to gather the Princes of India in London. We ask once more—Was not the 
Whitehall Darbar sufficiently representative? If it was, where was the need in 
a of the Provincial Proclamations, to go to the expense of another Delhi Darbar ? 
as it only to show what India was capable of doing ? 
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India is capable of doing more than any number of Darbars or Exhibitions 
ean show. India can suffer, but it suffers with God on her side. India can show 
examples of self-sacrifice—if only to teach those who worship the Prince of Peace, 
and yet eliminate his teachin gs from practica! politics in the pursuit of Power and 
too often preach those fatal doctrines that have wrecked the prospects of many a 
State. And as India absolutely fails to comprehend how the significantly super- 
fluous Delhi Darbar can at all bring her and England unusual commercial and 
financial prosperity she a peg her Emperor reverently while she says :—‘ Eng- 
land! Have power—we do not want it—We want peace, we want God. Only 
ask Rome, ask the Medes and the Persians, ask Akbar and Aurangzeb.if Power 
alone suffices.’ 


Do by wish to enjoy peaee with power? Come unto your Saviour, approach 
nearer to Christ who belongs to India—who is guiding your destinies in Asia and 
Africa, in China and Canada. And for the sake of mere power, do not, ah, 
do not for the sake of Jesus or of God if you will, ignore even distantly the senti- 
ments that lie deep in the heart of instinctively loyal India—respect for her ancient 
faith, time-honoured customs and traditions, customs sanctioned by nature herself, 
those dear religious emotions which no one likes to see extinct in his breast and 
which the nation loves to prize more than the Imperial Power of England or the 
freedom of the Great Republic of America.” 


2. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisart (Allahabad), of the 27th January, publish- 
ing an Urdu translation of His Majesty King- 
grhe Delhi Darbar andthe leyalty of Hmperor Edward VII's Proclamation (read out at the 
Delhi Darbar), observes that the time is not distant 
when Indians will cease to entertain the idea that the administration of justice 
in this country is influenced by race-feeling ; that due attention is not paid to their 
poverty and distress ; that cultivators do not receive sufficient aid ; that zamindars’ 
rights are overlooked, and that traders and merchants are heavily taxed, because 
British statesmen are not fully acquainted with their condition, or quite convinced 
of their loyalty to the British throne. Jajas, Maharajas, noblemen and other 
persons gathered together at Delhi to express delight at His Majesty’s Corona- 
tion and show their loyalty and allegiance to the British Crown, though many of 
them had to incur heavy debts ta meet the expenses of the occasion, from the effects 
of which they will not be able to recover for years to come. Numbers of those who 
went to witness the Darbar functions lost their luggage, &c., &c. In spite of all 
these facts of abject poverty of the ps in general, indebtedness cf native chiefs, 
members and representatives of all classes merrily attended the Darbar, which 
ought to leave no doubt in the minds of the British authorities that the 
Indians are loyal to. the core. In other countries anarchists who seek to destro’ 
the lives of their sovereigns and other rulers, are to be found: but here in India 
divine honours are paid to the sovereign for the time being. Such being the 
loyalty and reverence cf the Indians to the sovereign, they deserve to be more kindly 
treated than other British subjects. The Indians are ge | to make demonstra- 
tions of loyalty at their own cost, even when they cannot afford to do so, whereas 
the subjects in other countries would do nothing of the kind unless they receive 
aid from the Government Treasury. | 


8. The Satya Dharma Prachérak (Hardwar), of the 9th January, in a 

long article, giving a brief account of the elephant 

Comments on the Delhi Darbar- procession, the Coronation Proclamation Darbar, and 
the Exhibition, observes that it would not probably be 
improper to call the Darbar a pageant, the real Coronation ceremonial having been 
previously held with due solemnity in London. The object of Lord Curzon in hold- 
ing the Dethi Darbar was to outdo the former Moghal Emperors and the greatest 
Hindu rulers of India in the matter of processions and Coronation Darbars, and 
thereby impress both Indians and non-Indians with the sense of British greatness 
and power. English newspapers have highly praised the variegated dresses of the 


native chiefs, but they have done this in the same light as one would speak of the 


apparel of dolls. The Maharaja of Baroda and the Maharana of Udaipur were 
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not present in the procession, having escaped the participation on one pretext or 
another. The writer was led to infer that of all the natives only these two chiefs 
had a sense of self-respect : for what other object could the presence of the puppets 
covered with jewellery, in the | owen pate subserve than that of bringing ridicule 
upon India? If Lord Curzon desired to impress foreign Powers with the devotion 
and loyalty of native chiefs to the British Government, he should not have required 
these ‘clumsy, fat and useless native chiefs’ to come in their old-fashioned, gorgeous 
dresses on which they had to spend lakhs of rupees, but should have rather 
paraded their troops to make the show effective. However, the procession was.a 
true picture of the helpless and fallen condition of India. The sight of Maharaja 
Sir General Partap Singh and his cadet corps only, who represented the brave 
Rajputs of old, really delighted the hearts of the native spectators, and they were 


cheered all along the route; but the outward splendour of this corps too was 


scarcely more than a show only. This showy affair could not have failed to con- 
vince the outsiders that the natives had fallen so low that they could not stand on 
their own legs. But the (English?) correspondent of the Pioneer found a good 
occasion to press home its allegation that India was getting richer and richer day 
by day. The correspondent in question having praised the dresses and jewellery 
of the native chiefs and noblemen, asks, that on seeing the profusion of jewellery and 
dress which adorned the person of every one of the chiefs which were sufficient to bu 

a prince, who could say, what vast treasures and riches lay hidden in the vaults of their 
treasuries and in their zenanas. Was the object of Lord Curzon in repeatedly com- 
manding the native chiefs to come covered with their old-fashioned rich dresses and 
ornaments to show to the representatives of foreign Powers present at the Darbar 
that the contention of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji that India was becoming poorer and 
poorer was wrong ? The speech which the Viceroy prepared at Dehra Dun in a week, 
and delivered at the Coronation Darbar was a commonplace one. The remission of 
interest for three years on. loans advanced to native chiefs to enable them to pro- 
vide relief for the sufferers in their States during famine was calculated to make 
the chiefs only grateful to Government : but Lord Curzon could impress the masses 
with the grandeur of the Darbar only if he had remitted the entire outstanding 
arrears of Government revenue. Amongst the chiefs presented to His Excellency © 
at the Darbar, the Maharaja of Baroda was the only one who shook hands with His 

Majesty’s representative without showing any servile humility. The Begam of Bhopal 
having shaken hands with Lord Curzon and the Duke ot Connaught, so 
Lady Curzon and the Duchess of Connaught and ‘placed her very head at their 
feet !’ Atthe Arts Exhibition the Viceroy advised native chiefs and others to adorn 
their bodies, rooms, &c., with articles made in India, and not with foreign goods; 
but His Lerdship’s most salutary advice was evidently lost on them, inasmuch as the 

made very high bids for English earriages which were imported for the Darbar and 
sold up by auction after it was over ; so that the prices realized by Government at 
the sale were, according to the Pioneer, much greater than could have been 
expected, and might more than cover the entire cost of the Darbar. The Vicero 

beat down even banias, professional shopkeepers in the business-like tact which he 
displayed in the arrangements made for the Darbar. It was first reported that the 
admission-fee to the Arts Exhibition would be Re. 1 per day during the Darbar days 
and Rs. 5 for the whole period, and annas four a day after the Darbar was over.,, But 
when the number of visitors was found to be so many the fee was raised to Rs, 2 4 day, 
and on the 6th January it went up as high as Rs. 5 per diem! This was one of the 
means by which the Viceroy sought to recover the expenses of the Darbar from the 
pockets of the natives themselves, The editor, though importuned by his friends, 
refused to visit the Exhibition because the articles collected there were not such 
‘as could either be useful or interesting to the ordinary people, and hence he did not 
deem it worth his while to throw away a rupee onsuch a show. The broad results of 
the Darbar are that it has made the native chiefs temporarily bankrupt, so that they 
will most probably not be in a position to spend any money on either a good or bad 
object for two or three years to come. The contractors have of course made profits ; 
but the public have not liiihiad by the Da-bar in any way whatever. The message 
sent by His Majesty the pate oven that the Prince of Wales would visit 
India shortly after the Darbar was indeed a very happy piece of news for the 


' native chiefs, who would be obliged to squeeze as much money as they could from 


their subjects to give a fitting reception to His Royal Highness. 
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4. The Edward Gasette ee an of the 28th January, observes Epwanp Gazarrs, 
7 | elhi Darbar waa held ona large 2¢ January, 1998. 
Comments on the Delhi Darbar, scale, yet very many things were done on the occasion 


that, though the 


which greatly detracted from its greatness and glory. 


For instance, the sides of the route along which the procession was to pass were 
farmed out in consideration for a large sum of money ; an admission fee was levied 
at the Arts Exhibition, and increased from day to day; the fares on the light 


railway constructed for the convenience of the visitors were charged on the prin- 
ciples of a regular trade. All these measures adopted by Government tomake money 
were beneath the dignity of the grand ceremonial, at least according to Asiatic 
ideas en such matters. In former times the doors of the royal treasuries were 


_ flung open on such ar auspicious occasion for the benefit of the poor and beggars; 
and princes and nobles visiting such Darbars received precious khillats and 


other gifts whose price exceeded the expenses they incurred in attending the same. 
When Emperors Jahangir and Shahjahan celebrated their birth anniversaries, 


crores of rupees were given away to the poor and others in honour of the occasion. 
Similarly the Government of India ought to have remitted the land revenue and 


other taxes at least, fora year, which would have served to keep the occasion 


, ee in the memery of the people much longer than the mere convention of the 


arbar. Why, instead of spending 50 lakhs of rupees.en the Darbar pageantry, 
Lord Curzon could have utilized the amount much more usefully by esta —e 
permanent relief houses for famine-stricken people, building dispensaries and extend- 
ang the means of irrigation. But no, he has, the writer thinks, not ng | been able to 
recover all the Darbar expenses for Government in the shape of the fares of special 
trains used by native chiefs, &c., but has also made some profit in the bargain. 
The native chiefs and noblemen, most of whom have had to incur large debts to 


- maintain their positions in the camps at Delhi, could certainly have more usefully 


employed their lakhs, thus thrown away, in founding free schools, and dispensa- 
ries, and improving agriculture and trades in their states. It is, in short, a great 


ndia either by Government or native chiefs. 


5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 29th January, publishes an article 
headed ‘Ten days in Delhi, No. VI—our Gains and 

| Yen days im Delhi, No. VI. Losses,’ which is as follows :—-When all that could 
be said about the grandeur and pomp of the Darbar, 

the brilliance of the pageant, the excellence or otherwise of the arrangements, has 
been said from all points of view, the one question remains to be answered, what 


have been the gains and losses from this great event. Itis natural that there should 


be great divergence of opinion between the people and the State on this point. 
The Government view cannot be the people’s view. The interests of the two may 
be identical in theory, but they are not so in practice. The Darbar might have 


strengthened the hands of the State, might have advanced its military prestige in. 


the eyes of the civilised world, might have once more impressed the Russians or our 
frontier enemies with the resourcefulness of British India, might have over-awed 
European nations who were alleging all sorts of libellous things about the decay 


of England: but looking purely from the Indian point of view, there is very 


little which can be placed on the credit side. There have been slight gains, but these 
are nothing in comparison either to the heavy expenditure incurred by the people 
or to the indirect disservice done to the country. On the gains side we put the 
fact that the event brought together a large number of Chiefs and people whom 
no other events could have brought face to face. The Chiefs, of course, could not 
with freedom exchange views with one another, the leading strings being always in 
the hands of the politicals—some people were ungenerous enough to remark that 
some of them, specially those from the north-west frontier appeared to be like pri- 
Soners in the hands of their politicals. Yet, who can deny that the Chiefs have 
returned wise to their surroundings. The simplicity of the Nizam might induce 
some foppish Chiefs—not to say our Taluqdars who must have realized their 
littleness in the presence of big Chiefs—to be less showy of their jewels and their 
clothes. The education and attainments of the Maharajas of Baroda, Mysore and 
Travancore, the training of some of the hopefuls in the Army Cadet Corps might 
set some a-thinking to better their lot and that of the people entrusted to their care. 
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The very feeling of helplessness may rouse patriotic feelings in some and they ma 
in future devote some attention to the alleviation of the condition of their people 
as also to the improvement of the resources of their States. This is no small 
gain. The Darbar may have thrown some germs of the national feeling, may have 
removed petty feelings of ete which used to rankle in the hearts of not a. few of 
them against their brother Chiefs. Iften Chiefs are ready to walk in. the foot- 
steps of the Gaikwar, the Thakur Saheb of Gonda and some minor Chiefs of. Kathia- 
war in only so much as to give education of the highest quality to their heirs and 
Sirdars, the gain will be highly valuable. Ina similar manner if the eyes of the 
zamindars and raises are opened and they profit by their experience of Delhi, they 
may do any amount of good to their people. Empty titles, of which <7 few were 
conferred on this occasion, in our opinion do not form an item of national gain. So 
while counting the gains we would not refer to them, nor do we attach much import- 
ance to. the release. of prisoners, because the. general population gain nothing by 
this mode of beneficence. The Government of India rather went out of the usual 
practice and granted life jagirs to some prominent public servants. The jagirs. 
and rewards will be valued by the recipients, but as many of the recipients are. 
retired servants of Government, the jagirs will not prove substantially beneficial 
to their families and will be soon forgotten like the Darbar. The pity is that the 
calculating, shop-keeping spirit is to be observed in every grant. To make these 
really valuable, to be gratefully remembered from generation to generation, these 
grants, however small and limited they were, ought to have been made hereditary. 
But when the Government of India fights shy of hereditary titles, and has of late 
declined to bestow on Indians hereditary titles, it was useless to expect of it the 
grant of jagis that might go from father to son and from son to grandson. When 
we have said this much we think we have said all that could be said on the side of 
gains. As to losses we are sorry to say that these were many. We have already 
referred to the loss which Indian Chiefs have suffered in their status. Here we 
shall confine our remarks. to the great injustice which has been inflicted on the mass 
of the population. Our London correspondent has been good enough to send us:a 
large number of cuttings from the metropolitan and the provincial press of England 
besides those quoted in his interesting letter. Ore cannot glance over these cuttings 
without being impressed with the fact that the India of growing poverty, of con- 
stant famines and of plague has no existence except in the imagination of a few 
Englishmen and Indians. The Darbar has changed it into an India of prosperity, 
happiness and material contentment. All the newspapers, Tory and Whig, speak 
in glowing terms of the prosperity of India, as if the heavens have been merciful in 
sending the rains to enrich the Indian soil with grain and the Indian labourer with 
gold. The work of years, the labours of many an earnest and patriotic English 
statesman to acquaint his countrymen with the true state of this country, has ton 
undone at least for the present. That the Ahmedabad session of the Congress did 
not attract much attention might not be unusual, but surely it is a deplorable fact 
that the Government of India, through the English press, has wrongly impressed 
the English public with a false idea of the plenty and prospe:ity of the Indian 
people. The real responsible rulers of the country who. never cared to know any- 
thing about their charge will thus be kept in the dark till another famine awakens 
them from their sleep. Even twenty thousand deaths a week, the cry of about 
fifty thousand widows and orphans, for whose support uo arrangement whatsoever 
exists on behalf of the State, does not produce any alarm as to.the future of this 
country. Glowing and exaggerated accounts of the prosperity of the chiefs, of 
fabulous wealth possessed by them, may lull the British voter into sleep. Satisfied 
with the achievements of his countrymen out in India, he may again go to sleep, 
_ and the reforms which had been pushed forward by some of his fellow-countrymen 
who knew the real needs of the country may be again put off. New privileges 
the people and the Chiefs have not got on an occasion of national rejoicing, and 
the absence of any direct blessing on the people is the subject of not a little ani- 
mated talk. The net result of the Darbar from the people’s point of view has 
been nil, Its spectacular side might have proved a grand success. But we doubt 
it very much if the Government will gain anything either in love or estimation of 
the people. Lord Curzon asked the Indian Press when he was gracious enough to 
p y a visit to the Press gr to look upon the Darbar with solemnity. We do 
ook at it with no other feeling but solemnity ; many of us have passed that age 
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when mere show, pageants, fireworks and illuminations could prove attractive. 
There is the All-India Memorial for which impoverished India contributes about 
half acrore of rupees—enough to float one Un 
education ; the Darbar itself at the lowest estimate must have cost five crores all 
told. These crores came from the impoverished Chiefs whose poverty had to be 
advertised from the Darbar throne by the Viceroy in the remission of interest on 
loans, and starving masses who are yet to get the Cuscuation relief. Lord Curzon 
wants us to treat the occasion with solemnity, but His Excellency has himself for- 
gotten to be solemn on the occasion ; his Government forgot to think of the poor 
even in the manner common zamindars have thought of their tenants. If remissions 
made by all the zamindars throughout India were put together, what a sad com- 
parison they would make to the remissions that are likely to be made by the 
reatest and biggest landlord of India. The event was: unique in the history of 
India, but has not been followed by event which will prevent its being forgotten by 
the people. We need not however despair. Lord Curzon who has an earnest 
desire to keep up oriental traditions might yet startle the Indian world by some 
announcement about the fiscal condition of the country from the metropolis, and 
thus leave a fame behind him which might be sung by our bards and poets, as it 
pps _s for sometime be sung by the biograph apparatus in the music halls of 
ondon. 


6. The Saraswati (Allahabad), for January, gives a brief history of Delhi, 

referring to the principal old buildings which are 

Cane ore ton ote Noihi Darbar” worth seeing there. The editor then adverts to the 

grand Coronation Darbar held by Lord Curzon, prais- 

ing His Lordship for his energy, skill and shrewdness in devising and bringing 
such a voadartel and splendid function to a successful end. 


7. The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 22nd January, P poner a cartoon 


in which a big dog is represented as setting out for 


pb ig Rog Proceeding to the Darbar the Darbar, which he is anxious to see. But when he 


starts, he finds himself prevented by a heavy weight 
marked “ Debt” which is tied to his tail. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 25th January, says :—“ The Govern- 


ment has been charged of making distinction between 
Alleged distinction madeinthetreat- Hinglish and Indian sections of the press. The 
ment of the Anglo-Indian and the ° 
Native Press at the Coronation Darbar. Charge is to a great extent true; but when such a 
distinction is made between an ordinary Englishman 
and a ruling Chief, between an English official and his Indian brother official, what 
right have the Indian editors to make it a matter of special complaint? In honor 
of” the Coronation, the editors of the Englishman, the Times of India and the 
Madras Mail haye been honoured with a Companionship of the Order of the 
Empire of India, while not a single Indian editor has been thus honoured. But this 
omission ought not to be matter of complaint by the Indian section of the Press. 
The two sections do not stand on one common ground. The Government cannot 
do a greater disservice to an Indian publicist; it cannot do more to detract 
from the estimation in which he is held by his countrymen than dubbing 
him with some distinction, about the value of which a great divergence of 
opinion exists. What the Indian editors have to complain against is not so 
much that the camp of the Anglo-Indian press was better arranged or some Anglo- 
Indian editors have received special honors, but that the facilities given by Lord 
Curzon’s Government in reporting the Darbar Fromenings are not offered to the 
Indian section of the press in the distribution of Government news and advertise- 
ments.” 


9. The Surma-i-Rozgdér (Agra), of the 24th January, arpeonese the same 
rreatment accorded to the native VieWS regarding the treatment accor ed to the native 
troops concentrated at Delhi at the troops concentrated at Delhi at the time of the Darbar 
: ee as those expressed by the English Hindosthan of 
the 21st idem (vide paragraph 5, page 31 of the “Selections” of 1903). In the 
first place these troops had to sleep on bare ground, which caused them great incon- 
venience. Secondly, the Commissariat office acted like a professional trader towards 
them. They were commanded not to buy any articles in the bazar, but to take all 
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their supplies from the Government stores, for which they had to pay double the 
prices ruling in the market. Even if they were paid the scarcity allowance, they 


.. would not be fully. ey tg for their loss. Some special: concession in the matter 
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should be made to them 


10. The Garhwal Sumdchér (Kotdwara), for J anuary, complains that the 
Deputy Collector Pandit Gauri Dat Pant, who was 
aA complaint regarding the treatment assigned the duty of looking after the accommodation, 
Gauri Dat Fant at the Coronation &o of native guests invited to the Coronation Darbar 
in Garhwédl, failed to discharge his duty satisfac- 

torily. Landholders paying Government as ntuch land revenue as Rs. 2,000 were 
given seats side by side with the menials of Government officials. It is agreat pity 


that a native official like the Pandit should not have paid due consideration to the 


y Government. 


position of native guests, and accorded them improper treatment. It is stated 


that certain raéses, dissatisfied with the treatment of the Pandit, did not attend the 
Darbar at all. The Urdu translation of His Majesty's Proclamation read out by 
the Pandit at the Darbar was difficult Persian, so that it could be hardly under- 


stood by the audience. 


11, The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 27th January, publishes 

Hindi translations of the two memovials which have 

oMemorials for an eeeensonof Lord been prepared for transmission to the Secretary of 

State, praying for an extension of Lord Curzon’s term of 

office. The editor mentions a number of chiefs, landholders and other gentlemen who 

have already signed the memorials, and is glad to observe that more signatures are 

being obtained. Itisa matter for satisfaction that the Pioneer, the mouthpiece of the 

Indian Government, appears to concur with the movement. It remarks that ere long 

Lord Curzon’s position will be raised, or his term of office will be extended in recog- 
nition of his services in connection with the Coronation Darbar. 


12. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 24th January, says that 
; the Cape Colony Parliament have passed an Act which 
obxclusion of Indians from Cape prevents an Indian, not able to speak and write 
English or any other Kuropean language, from living 
in South Africa. The Secretary of State has drawn the attention of the Viceroy to 
the Act, and His Excellency has asked the Local Governments to give publicity to 
the matter. Australia has already been closed against Indians. Thus poverty- 
stricken natives are being prevented from seeking a livelihood in British colonies. 
But the inhabitants of powerful Japan labour under no such disability. Will the 
Viceroy give the foreigners tit for tat, and forbid persons, who are not well 
acquainted with Hindi or Urdu, to set foot on the Indian soil ? 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
TII.—Native States. 
Nil. 
TV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


13. The Tohfahk-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 25th January, refers to the case 
of Babu Prabhat Chandra, a zaminddr of Dacca, who 


A suggestion for the separation of 


judicial and exeoulive functions. was convicted of a compoundable criminal offence and 


sentenced to imprisonment by a Deputy Magistrate 
at the bidding of the District Magistrate, though the accused was acquitted of 
the same charge by the same Deputy Magistrate in the first instance ; and 
observes that so long as judicial and executive functions continue to be combined 
in the same officer, such acts of injustice and high-handed practices will not 
cease, and the reform of the police too will not be possible. The writer therefore 
appeals to Lord Curzon’s strong sense of justice and statemanship to achieve, 
during his administration of India, the most urgent and sea reform of 
separating the two functions once and for all, and thereby laying the people of the 
whole country under a deep debt of gratitude to His Excellency. 
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(b).—Police. 


14, The Oudhk Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 21st January, publishes a com- 

, munication in which the writer complains that thieves 

paniethe Sabaranpur District,» walas and other bad characters have established a reign of 
terror at Jwalapur in the Saharanpur District. These 

ruffians go about armed with swords and rifles at night, so that the residents of 
the town are greatly frightened and have to keep vigils in dread of them. Hight 
or ten houses have aor bee into every night for the last two months. Thieves 
visit the houses of people under the pretext of inspecting things for sale in the 
day, and commit burglaries in those houses at night. On the night of the 6th 
January a gang of these ruffians assaulted a watchman at Kankhal, and very severely 
beat three Brahmans. Two arrests have been made by the police. It would 
seem that the police are no match for the bad characters, who have the people 
at their mercy. What is the Magistrate about, and why has he deputed such in- 


competent police to Jwalapur? His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor should give 
his attention to the matter. 


(c).—Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


15. The Praydég Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 24th January, expresses re- 

oe gret that the Municipal Boards asa rule are very ready 
eronsatisfactory Municipal adminis: to realise the various Municipal taxes with strictness, 
| but that they are indifferent in promoting the com- 

forts of the people. Atthe time of Municipal elections the candidates are to be 
found on the guz vive, but their energy evaporates on their return to the Board. 
Streets, drains, and roads are allowed to remain in a dirty and neglected state. 
The same unsatisfactory state of things is found to exist in Allahabad, Ahmedabad 


and other places. It will be a happy day for this country when Municipal Boards 
perform their duties properly. | 


16. The Praydég Samdchar (Allahabad), of the 24th January, referring to 

the spread of plague in the different parts of the 

cleantiness, enabad and need for Allahabad city, urges that cleanliness of the town 
should be carefully attended to. | 


17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 25th January, in an article, headed 
“ Benares on the Thames or the Ganges” says :—In 
Board, Henares east the Municipal the sacred books of India we read that Kashi, better 
known in the world as Benares, is situated on the 
Ganges. This is astale news. Indians now do not appreciate things Indian unless 
they ave once seen through European spectacles. If Hindus are to learn Hinduism 
in these days from Western Gurus, why should not Benares make a pilgrimage to 
England to become a better and more attractive place of pilgrimage to Hindus? If 
the Hindu College is thoroughly anglicised in its leadership and professoriate, why 
not the Municipality ? This perhaps explains the reason for this body to advertise 
in England for an Assistant Engineer on Rs. 400 rising to Rs. 500 in five years, and 
also for an Inspector on Rs. 200 rising to Rs. 250 in a quinquennium! Certainly 
Municipal patriotism in Benares is imperialistic as Hinduism, whose strong citadel 
Kashi is, is justly universal, Where were the representatives of the people when 
this procedure was sanctioned by the Municipality ? They owe an explanation, and 
the rate-payers may well se afew moments for this mundane affair as they 
have to live for some time more, even if to live to die. 


18. The Bhdérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 26th January, complains that 
eae ee me some bye-lanes at Benares, chiefly those in the Chauk 

. -Katra and in Langleshwar, are always to be found in 

a most dirty state, as men, women and children ease themselves in them during the 
day and night. The Municipal Board should take steps to check this nuisance, 
especially as plague has broken out in the town. 


Ouopnr Samicuir, 
Z2let January, 1903. 


Prayia SamAcrir, 
24th January, 1903. 


PRaAYAG Samiognier. 
24th January 1903. 


 ApvooaTs, 
25th January, 1903. 


BHARAT JIWAN, 
26th January, 1903. 


Rarirat JIwayn, 
26th January, 1903, 


HivpostTsay, 
25th January, 1908. 


PrayiG SamAonir, 
24th January, 1908. 


Nasim-1-AGRa, 
23rd January, 1903. 
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(e ).— Education. 
| Nil. 
(. f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General, 


19. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 26th January, after publishing a 
vernacular translation of the Government orders al. 
retbolition of plague inspection et ishing plague inspection at railway stations in these 
Provinces, remarks that the abolition will be viewed 
with joy by the people. Now that plague has obtained a footing in every part of 
the country, a at railway stations will only cause unnecessary trouble 
and expense, But the measure will lead the public to imagine that the disease is 
now beyond control, and that Government has retired from helping them in the mat- 
ter. Now that their king is unable to protect the people from m Heo they should 
earnestly pray to the King of Kings to come to their rescue and save them from 
that fell Fetus. 


20. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kélikankar), of the 25th January, stating 
Protest against the Local Govern. that, according to the Indian Daily Telegraph, 
ment stopping Pasi. United Pree rovernment has decided to abolish plague inspection 
viness. at the railway stations and ferries in the United 
Provinces with effect from the 31st idem, observes that the result of this measure will 
be the unchecked extension of plague to those parts of these Provinces which have 
hitherto remained unaffected, the residents of affected areas now travelling more 
freely than they have hitherto done. Ifthe medical inspection of passengers at 
railway stations to find out those affected with plague among them, has not been 
found to check the spread of the disease, it is due to the fact that there exist no 
satisfactory arrangements to check plague affected passengers travelling by ordinary 
roads, The writer believes that if a strict watch were exercised over passengers 
travelling by any means whatever from one place to another, the spread of plague 
would receive a marked check. The local Government would therefore do well to 
consider the matter well before it stopped inspection of passengers at railway 
stations. 


21. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 24th January, says that 
Government has arranged for the disinfection of houses 
pin massention for ihe Pirsons peirg 20d the adoption of other such measures to check the 
CthOY plnceas ver at Allahabad end spread of plague. But this object is defeated by 
allowing persons who die of plague, to be thrown into 
the Ganges, the Jum.a and other rivers. For instance, at Allahabad for one dead 
body burnt ata burning-ghaét five are thrown into the Ganges and the Jumna. 
These plague-stricken bodies are not generally eaten up by animals, but rot in the 
rivers and infect the waters. Many people bathe in the Ss and others drink 
Ganges water. These people run the risk of catching the infection. The editor asks 
Government to inquire into the matter and prohibit the throwing of plague-infected 
dead persons into the rivers. Every such person should be required to be burnt. 
If the friends of any such person cannot afford to burn him, they should be supplied 
with wood for the purpose by the Municipal Board. This work should be entrusted 
to energetic members like Lala Jagat Narain. : 


22. The Nastém-i-Agra, of the28rd January, observes that local officers 
cannot possibly be in a position to express any 

eee onimin on the enguege or tone of local papers, unless 
they regularly take them in and read them. It is 

highly desirable that local officers should regularly read local newspapers, so that 
they may keep themselves well acquainted with the views of the public and with 
the affairs of their districts. Jf they do not care to buy local papers at their own 
expense, Government had better direct the Superintendent of Stationery at 
Calcutta to a:range for supplying such papers to them. 


| ( 51 ) 
23. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 26th January, says that people ate put 


| to great inconvenience and loss of money in being 

A suggestion to reform the present forced to supply provisions and carts to the camps of 

eee er and to troope on the march. Civil Officers on tour or to be on the march during 
the winter season. The supply of these things is 

generally arranged for by Tahsildars through Chaudharis, who, if dishonest, make 
such shop-keepers and others who do not grease their palms, bear the entire loss 
which has to be invariably suffered on such occasions. In the first place, if an 
article sells, say, at a rupee aseer in the bazar, itis to be su olied to the 
camps atthe rate of 14 seers to a rupee, and so forth. Secondly, the carts of 
private travellers are freely impressed, and detained for days together, even when 
their services are not really required. The fact is that when an indent is received 
for the supply of a certain amount of bhusa, &c., or of a number of carts, the 


interested persons through whom these articles are got together, go from village 


to village, collecting these things in far larger quantities or numbers than they 
actually require. A cart is frequently detained at a camping-ground for several 
days together, and is then dismissed unused without receiving any compensation 
whatever. These evils attending the supply of provisions and transport carts to 
touring officials and marching troops must stop, and strict orders be issued that 
prices of articles, &c., should be paid at market rates and that none but hackney 


-earts should be impressed, a register of the owners of such carts being kept at the 


tabsil. 
V.— LEGISLATION, 


Nil. 
VI.—RaILWway. 


94. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 26th January, complains that 

about a year ago the Viceroy ordered all Railway 

ratte ragde ie in third class Companies to provide privies in third class railway 

carriages, especially in the mail trains, but several 

companies have not yet carried out His Excellency’s order, the Bengal and 

North-Western Railway Company being one of them, It is time the Government 
of India issued strict orders again. 


V1I.—Posr Orricz. 


Nil. 
VIIT.—-Native Societies and Rezictovs any Socrat Marrers. 
Nil. 
IX .— MIscELLANEOvs. 
Nil. 
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( 54 ) 
I.—-Po.itics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b).—Home. 


1, Tue Uridj (Bijnor), of the 28th January, publishes an imaginary dialogue 


between England and India during the Coronation 
Comments on the Delhi Darbar. Darbar festivities held at Delhi. England congratu- 
lates India on the Coronation Darbar, and asks her if 

she will give her anything in honour of the happy occasion. India resents the compli- 


ment, and tells England that the Darbar has laid a heavy burden on her, and has 


‘impoverished her children who have incurred heavy expenses in attending the Darbar, 


and had hoped to be decorated with honours, but most of them have been sadly dis- 
appointed. India was stunned to learn that Lord Curzon proposed to spend 37} 
lakhs of rupees on the Darbar, and though she raised a loud clamour against her 
being charged with such a heavy burden, it was all to no purpose, and she had to 
submit to it nolens volens. England tells India not to mind the expenditure, in- 
asmuch as she was enabled thereby to enjoy such a happy and great sight which 
neither she nor her children have ever seen before. India rejoins that she has been 
impoverished in paying the expenses of this, that, and other affairs at England’s bid- 
ding, and that even if she sends a few of her children to England, which she manages 
to do with great difficulty owing to her want of means, Englishmen are so bad that 
they even make them become spendthrifts. However England does not care to 
consider these matters at present, and again pressing India to give her something in 
honour of the Coronation Dazbar, ultimately makes her promise to pay the expenses 
of the Venezuelian affairs. 


2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 2nd February, observes :—Painful as 
the circumstances are leading to the death of the 
Nawab of Arcot at Delhi, we cannot, in the interest of 
the public and from a sense of the duty we owe to ourselves, help putting the 
authorities the following questions on the subject :—(a) When the Nawab applied 


Death of the Nawab of Arcot at Delhi. 


to be excused for non-attendance, why was he forced to leave his capital in an un- 


sound state of health? (6) When His Highness reached Delhi and fever set in 
with pneumonic symptoms, why was no permission granted to light fires in his 
camp / (c) When the case of His Highness grew hopeless and the silent doctor 
shook his head in despair, why was he at all permitted to leave his camp and to 
drop down dead at the railway station ? 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil, 
TII.—Nartive Sratzs, 
Nil. 
I1V.— ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


8. A correspondent of the Hindi Hindosthan (Kaldékankar), of the 1st 
February, complains that while no limit of age is 

fientions th the eaten ee ettorwze =6fixed, in the rules for the examination of Vakils, 
Provinces nation in the United candidates for the Mukhtars’ and Revenue Agents’ 
examinations in the United Provinces must be between 

twenty and thirty years of age. No age-limit has been fixed for Vakils who are eligi- 
ble for Munsifships and Subordinate ie udgeships, while a Mukhtar or Revenue Agent 
who does not receive any Government appointment, is required to pass his examina- 
tion within a certain period of his life! Again, according to the oh 55 the Mukhtars’ 
examination is held in Urdu only. There is no reason why a person who knows 
English should be debarred from answering questions, at the Mukhtars’ exami- 
nation, in English. An English-knowing candidate for Mukhtarship would prefer 
answering the questions in English to doing so 'm Urdu; because the language 
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of the law books in English is much easier than that of the law books in Urdu, 
the latter abounding in difficult Arabic terms in which the Urdu translators 


delight to indulge. The Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court should kindly 


take into consideration the two very reasonable grievances of candidates for Mukhtar- 
ship, and redress them by modifying the present rules, 


(6).—Police. 
Nil, 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
: Nil. 
(d)—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


4, The Edward Gazette (Shahjahanpur), of the 4th February, says that 
formerly when a railway passenger arrived at the 
ot maRsention Kofand of petroiauty+o Shahjahdnpur station he was required to pay octroion 
railway passen gery, the Municipal: any dutiable articles found with him, but that the tax 
ay was refunded to him ifhe left the town within 24 
hours, taking those articles back with him. But now he is allowed no such 
thing. This is a great hardship on passengers. It frequently happens that a 
passenger bound to a place in the interior of the district alights at the Shah- 
jahinpur station and goes to the town to wake purchases before he proceeds 
to his destination by an ordinary road. But he cannot, under the present rules, do 
this without paying octroi duty on articles he imports with him, for which he is 
allowed no refund on leaving the town within the prescribed time. The severit 
of these rules must press hard on the residents of other districts also in the Muni- 
cipalities of which the rules in question are in force, and the authorities concerned 
should try and get the rules modified, the complaint being so reasonable. 


(¢).—Education. 


5. The Vasundhard (Lucknow), for January, referring to the scheme of 
establishing a teaching University at Allahabad, as 
at ey Scheme of a teaching University propounded by the Allahabad University, observes 
that such inadinies on the part of this University to 
carry out the views of the Universities’ Comnnission might be taken to imply that 
all other recommendations of the latter will likewise be accepted by the former. 
The Allahabad University is bold enough to initiate a scheme which the older 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have not thought expedient to 
broach. It is said that the Muir College Professors will be appointed lecturers in 
the proposed teaching University. That al/ the professors of any one college 
should be considered highly proficient and competent, while those of others 
incompetent, is a spectacle possible in the United Provinces only. If lecturers in 
the new University are to be appointed in this arbitrary fashion, it requires no 
prophet to foretell the result, and all the labours of the Unversities’ Commission 
will be thrown away. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


Nil. 
(9).—Gene ral. 


6. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 2nd February, states that a coolie, 

UCase of acoolie in a teagarden in Named Gopal Dhar, employed in atea-garden in Sylhet, 
Sylhet who accused the European man: ately made a complaint to the Sub-Divisional Officer 
ai bis wife. of Karimganj, to the effect that his wife had died of 
the effects of the beating she had received at the hand of Mr. Sacaild (?), manager 
of the garden in question, but that the Magistrate found that the deceased had 
committed suicide and charged the complainant and twelve other coolies, who had 
given evidence in support of his complaint, with instituting a false suit, and com- 
mitted them to the sessions for trial. Is it conceivable that a poor coolie would 
dare bring against his European master a false charge of murdering his wife, who 


had actually killed herself by her own hands? It is still more strange that twelve 


other coolies should conspire with the complainant and support such a serious charge 
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apainst a European, who is their master? Surely native employés have too much 
respect for, a ratitude to their employers and bread-givers to concoct such a 
vile plot. Would the shrewd Chief Commissioner of Assam take the special features 
of this case into consideration and do justice to the complainant ? | 


7. The Bhdérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 2nd February, stating that plague 

has again broken out at DBenares, calls upon the 

cprisgue at Benares and need © T ocal Municipal Board to take prompt steps to clean 
the thickly inhabited native muhallas and by-lanes 

of the town where dirt and rubbish are allowed to lie and rot fora long time, 
iving out the most noxious smell, and promoting the spread of the terrible disease, 
The ghats on the river too are generally dirty, and steps should certainly be taken 


to keep them clean also, especially free of the dead bodies of men and animals 


MORINI, 
Slst December, 1902. 


HINDOSTHAN, 
30th January, 1908. 


VASUNDHARA 
for January, 1908. 


 Ovnz Arnsir, 
_C2nd February, 1903. 


which are sometimes to be found floating close to the bank. It is also desirable 
that the Municipal Board should require the relatives of those dying of plague, 
to invariably use five seers of ral (resin) and a quarter seer of camphor in burning 
every corpse, poor persons being of course supplied with these articles by the 
Board. The writer appeals to the residents to limewash and disinfect their 
houses, or vacate them for a time, and take other precautionary measures, against 
the ravages of plague. 


8. The Mohini (Kanauj), in its joint number for the 81st December and 

15th January, regrets that the slaughter of cows 

qe rohibition of cow-slaughter inthe should continue unchecked in doomed India, their 
piteous cries going altogether unheeded. It is not 

known whether anything has been done to save their lives even in honour of the 
Coronation Darbar. An Urdu Muhammadan paper states that cow-slaughter has 
been entirely prohibited for two years in the Transvaal, anybody transgressing 
the order being held liable to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of £50. What 
a sad contrast! While this much has been done for the protection of cows in a non- 
Aryan country, no consideration is paid to their lives in this holy lund of Aryavarta ! 


9. The English Hindosthan (Kalakénkar), of the 80th January, says :—It is 
A suggestion for the publication of © Matter of great regret that the Government Gazette 
the Gorenment Gazette of the United of the United Provinces is published in English and 
Urdu only, but not in Hindi, which is the mother 
tongue of the greatest number of people. From the last census report we have 
come to know that the number of people speaking the Hindi language is greater 
than those who speak Urdu, and when the Government Gazette is published 
in Urdu, there is no reason why it should not be esaragger in Hindi also. For 
both the Hindi and Urdu-speaking people are subjects of the same Govern- 
ment, therefore both of them have equal rights. We hope that the Government 
will consider the matter and order it to be published in Hindi also, so that the 
greater number of its loyal subjects may have a good opportunity of understanding 
the resolutions and orders passed by the Government concerning them. 


V.— L&GISLATION. 


10. The Vasundkard (Lucknow), for January, referring to the Bundelkhand 

: ncumbered Estates Bill and the Land Alienation 

lative Council of the United Frovinees, Bill recently introduced into the Local Legislative 

Council of these Provinces, observes that on the whole 

the provisions of these Bills do not seem to be objectionable. But they are 

capable of producing certain evils to which the native members of the Council drew 

attention, and it is to be hoped that Sir: James Digges LaTouche will give them 
the consideration they deserve. 


VI.—Rattway. 
11. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 2nd February, 


FRc cE that though there is large passenger traffic at 
of bridge ovet the river At the Domina the Domingarh railway station, the railway Company 
convenience of passengess. end has not provided a bridge over the river for the use 

of passengers, and that the latter are therefore obliged 


to go across the river in miserable boats which are supplied by the ferry contractor. 


The 10th February 1903. 


( 57 ) 


The existing (iron) railway bridge may be enlarged, and a roadway constructed 
thereon, along which carts, carriages, foot passengers, &c. may conveniently pass. 
The Domingarh railway station is to be extended now on account of increasin 
traffic, and the enlargement of the bridge may be undertaken along with the other 
roject. The Riyaz-ul-Akhbdér drew attention to the necessity for a bridge as 
ae ago as December 1901, and some articles followed in the columns of the 
Oudh Akhbér, with the result that some correspondence took place between the 


Government authorities snd the manager of the railway concerned; but no bridge. 


has yet been provided. If the railway company will not redress this public griev- 
ance, Government had better construct a boat or pontoon bridge over the river for 
the convenience of the general public. 


VII.—Posr Orrice, 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies anp Retiaiovs anp Soctan Marters. 


12. A correspondent of the Shrt Gopal Patrika (Lucknow), for February, 
in a long article, condemning the Indian National 
Congress as a premature movement, observes that 
Indians should first try to effect crying social reforms, 
induce the various communities inhabiting the country to co-operate as one body 
and nation, and improve their arts and industries in such a way that they may be 
able to satisfy all their wants locally without the need of any foreign articles, 
before they should seek to obtain political privileges. The extension of education 
in the country is the greatest desideratum at present, without which none of the 
objects mentioned above can be achieved. Had the lakhs of rupees that have been 
spent on the annual sessions of the Congress during the last 18 years been 
applied to sending certain promising young Indians to England and other advanced 
countries to learn the various useful arts and industries, a very great boon would 
have indeed been conferred on the country. Itis a great pity that the courses 
of studies were lately made more heavy and difficult, which severely tells on the 
health of boys, and the tuition fees raised all round, The recommendations of 
the Universities’ Commission are so drastic and far-reaching in their effects that 
the portals of education will practically be shut against Indians if they are 
carried out. The writer, however, hopes that His Excellency, Lord Curzon, who 
is such a lover of justice, will not adopt any of the drastic measures recommended 
by the Universities’ Commission, but allow the Indians to continue to receive 
unhampered the blessings of education which the British Government has 
already given them. Indian politicians must understand that they can never 
obtain anything that clashes with the interests of the British race or rulers, and 
hence it is useless to agitate for such things. When Indians, led by the light of 
education, have succeeded in uniting the people of India into one nation, ready to 
co-operate for common objects, and have made sufficient progress in the various 
industries and arts, trades and commerce, it will be time enough for them to seek 
to satisfy their other and higher aspirations as well. 


The National Congress,a premature 
movement. 


13. The Surma-i-Rozgdr (Agra), of the 1st February, in its columns of 
miscellaneous news, states that of some of the Native 
Chiefs, who visited the Jama Mosque at Delhi during 
the Darbar festivities, the Maharaja of Patiala made 
a donation of Rs. 200 to the Managing Committee of the Mosque, and the Maharaja 
of Dattia gave Rs. 25 to the servants attached to that buildmg. His Excellency 
Lord Curzon has been pleased to make a grant of Rs. 1,500 to put up marble lamp- 
posts in place of the existing iron ones round the cistern in the mosque. 


Gifts to the Jama Moscaue at Delhi b 
Native Chiefs and Lara Garson. j 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS, 
Nil, 


PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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I.—Potitics. 


(a).—Foreign. 


1. Tuer Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 8th February, observes that the 
more land the European Powers are able to acquire, the 
more greedy they cor. They are not satisfied but 
are always on the lookout for the acquisition of new 
territories. Their “ Heavenly Father ” enjoins them to show mercy to the weak and 
infirm, but they do not mind His commands. They avoid fighting with one another 
as far as possible, but are ready to lay hands on others, especially the weaker ones. 
Sometimes they have quarrels among themselves, but these quarrels are due to the 
division of the territories of some weak country amongst themselves. The world has 
seen what they have lately done in China. They are now starting the same game 
in Morocco. The fact is that their so-called civilized powers always require some- 
thing to occupy them by means of which they may be able to extend the boundaries 
of their dominions; and it would seem that they had all taken a vow never 
to let Turkey rest in peace. However healthy and strong Turkey may have 
become under the able treatment of “Dr.” Abdul Hamid Khan, the European 

olitical doctors continue to regard her as the “sick man.” None of them, 
however, dare measure swords with her single-handed, the Sultan having really 
made her very strong of late, but are constantly scheming to combine against her. 
But undue greed has made the European Powers so jealous of one another, that 
Turkey has so far been spared. Russia recently played a trick to set England 
and Turkey at lensneshsaite, bs inducing the Sultan to allow certain of her warships 
to pass through the Dardanelles. But the Sultan is a shrewd politician and readity 
made the same concession to England on the latter claiming it, his secret policy being 
to embroil rival European Powers, who seek new advantages in his dominions, 
and to avoid incurring the displeasure of any of them. The matter rests here at 
present, but should further complications arise, England will be left without any 
allies in Europe, Russia having eke entered into some sort of agreement with 


the other European Powers. The Sultan however is well aware that Russia will 
never be friendly to him. 


European Powers and Turkey. 


(b).—Home. 


2. The fRohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 8th February, says that 
when Lord Curzon paid a visit to the Press Camp at 
Delhi he requested the representatives of the Press to 
look upon the Coronation Darbar with solemnity as 
he himself did, But the writer does not see how a journalist can follow His Lord- 
ship’s advice. What have the people gained from the Darbar ? What has the Govern- 
ment done for them for which they should be grateful? Has it remitted any tax, 
or made any political concession to the people? The distribution of titles has 
no doubt been liberal enough, but of what use are they? The total amount 
of the pecuniary grants which Government has made to some servants for good 
and loyal services is only Rs. 15,000, which an ordinary native rais gives 
away on an occasion of joy. The Maharaja of Kotah is reported to have remitted 
as much as fifty lakhs of arrears of land revenue in his State in honour of 
the Coronation Darbar. Could not Government too signalize the happy event by 
making liberal rewards and gifts to its servants and subjects? But it is vain to 
hope that the British Government will practise any such substantial liberality 
towards the people in a foreign country like India. The only liberality which 
Government shows in this country is seen in the grant of pensions, which too is 
limited to the lifetime of recipients, and natives generally become so weak and 


worn out by the time of their retirement that very few of them are able to enjoy 
their pensions for any length of time. — . 


Comments on the Delhi Darbar, 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th February, observes :—Painful 
iil aie disclosures are being made about the feeding of the 
the poor at Calcutta on the occasionof Calcutta poor as an item of Coronation festivities. 
. We have already referred to the rough treatment they 
received atthe hands of the soldiers and the police. Here is an instance of the 
experience they had at the hands of their own men, Babu Bhajan Lal Lohia, in 


= 


undertaking the feeding of the Muhammadan poor with the Hindu, had come to a 
distinct understanding that he would supp y no meat. Certain Muhammadan bar- 
risters undertook to raise a subscription for the supply of polao and to supervise 
the feeding of the poor. Subscriptions failed to come in, and the result was that 
ten thousand men were asked to content themselves with ten maunds of polao. 
The following incident is related by Mr. R. Mitter :—** When His Excellency the 
Viceroy was going round the Muhammadan Camp, one poor fellow shouted—‘ Ah, 
Lat Saheb, ham bhuka hai!’ The Viceroy was good enough to ask what the 
man was saying. He was' informed that the man was praising His Excellency.” 
This is the way how leading people represent the grievances of the poor ! 


IIl.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Narrve Srarzs. 
4. The Raydéz-ul-Akhbdr (Gorakhpur), of the 8th February, publishes a 


communication in which the writer, referring to Maha- 
raja Holkar’s abdication, regrets that an intelligent 
and capable chief like His Highness should have been deposed. If His Highness 
was obdurate his obduracy was of a nature which should characterize a ruler. 
If he sometimes hurt a weak and helpless person in a fit of anger, he rewarded him 
most handsomely afterwards. It is true that he exercised a very strict supervi- 
sion over his officials, both — and ministerial staff, punishing most severely 
those who oppressed the people. But his subjects were all loyal to him, and prayed 
for the continuance of his rule, having no —o against him. Moreover, the 
powers of administration were vested in a Council appointed for the purpose three 
years ago, so that His Highness had no hand in the administration. Such being 
the case, his removal from the gaddi cannot possibly serve any useful purpose, his 
son and heir being still a minor. If His Highness had been lows to remain nomi- 
nally at the head of the Government, as he has been for the last three years, till his 
son had attained his majority and acquired some experience, no harm could accrue to 
the State. It is quite possible that in a mood of anger and resentment His High- 
ness might have made a request to the Viceroy to allow him to abdicate: but his 
request should not have been granted under the circumstances, There can be no 
denying the well-known fact that His Highness was a broad-minded ruler, and 
though he may not have distinguished himself in the field of politics, he has left his 
mark on his State, for which the people are grateful to him. 


5. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 9th February, says :—Unless a true 
explanation of the cause of Maharaja Holkar’s abdica- 
tion emanates from the Government of India, we must 
continue to remain in the dark about it. At begs only conjectures are made, 
and it is supposed that dissatisfied with some advice or interference of the Govern- 
ment of India or some reform introduced or suggested by it in his administration, in a 
fit of rage His Highness addressed a formal request to the Resident to resign the 
chiefship of his State and to live henceforward in retirement. Whatever may be the 
reason of the resignation, it has filled the mind of every one of us with consi- 
derable distrust and fear, and there is no knowing how to allay or remove it. 


6. The Praydg Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 7th February, referring to 
the abdication of the gaddz by Maharaja Holkar of 
Indore, on the 31st January last, observes that His 
Highness is the third chief who has been removed 
from the gaddi during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, the other two chiefs being 
the Maharajas of Bhartpur and sat he These events deserve to be treated as 
the most important ones of His Lordship’s administration, and must be recorded 
as unparalleled in the History of India, so many chiefs not having been deposed by 
any other Viceroy before. There is one more important measure which will occup 

a very prominent place in the chronicle of Lord Curzon’s rule, and that is the per- 
manent deprivation of the Nizam ofthe Berars. Of all the native chiefs, the 
ex-Maharaja Holkar was a ruler of great erg Lesa of spirit, and this perhaps 
explains why he was not in the good books of Government. For some years past 


Maharaja Holkar’s abdicatien. 


Maharaja Holkar’s abdication. 
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the administration of his State was entrusted to a Council appointed by Government 
for the purpose, so that His Highness exercised no power whatever. His Highness 
apparently could not endure his —, of being a mere nobody in his own 
State, sf resenting this, he offered, 

ment at once accepted the offer. According to the speech which he is reported to 
have made on the occasion of his abdication, he represented his bad health as his 
reason for retiring from the helm of the State. But the writer does not believe 
that His Highness would have resigned the throne on the mere ground of ill- 
health, seeing that man is so very greedy of power and authority. There must 
have been some more ep reason which induced the Maharaja to abdicate. If 
His Highness did not like to remain a nonentity in his State, could not Government 
restore him his sovereign powers ? Would Lord Curzon appoint one more Commission 
for the purpose of enquiring into the cause or causes that have led the late Maha- 
raja Holkar to abdicate, and thereby reassure the minds of the public? 


LV .— ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) —dJudicial and Revenue. 

Nil. 
(6).—Police. 

Nil. 

(c ja-Binenes and Taxation. 
Nil. 

(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affatrs. 
Nil, 
(e).—Hducation. 


7. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 7th February, observing that the 

courses of studies and the scales of fees in the schools 

sec POrt of the Universities’ Commis and colleges have lately been rendered considerably 

heavier, complains that the recommendations of the 

Universities’ Commission will, if they are adopted by the Government of India, 

aggravate the evils. None but the richer classes will be in a position to give Western 

education to their children. It is to be hoped that Government will take pity on poor 

Indians and refuse to adopt the drastic measures recommended by the Universities’ 

Commission. It is high time that Government established schools for imparting 
instruction in arts and industries also. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


8, The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 8th February, observes that 


: while on the one hand iti 2 
Case of the British soldier who caus- " the authorities are 80 compas 


ed the death of a native police sergeant Sionate to schoolboys that they have forbidden school 


at Delhi. masters to inflict on them corporal punishment, which 


was found in some instances to have been attended with serious consequences, and the 
schoolmasters concerned had to be punished with rigorous imprisonment, they, on the 
other hand, would seem to be utterly indifferent to the case of a British soldier who 
caused the death of one Karam Singh, a police sergeant on duty during the Darbar 
festivities at Delhi, but who has recently escaped with simple imprisonment for six 
weeks only. The soldier deserved that punishment for gambling in which he was 
engaged, and which Karam Singh went to stop. Properly speaking, he has received 


in disgust, to abdicate the gaddi, and Govern-— 
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no punishment for causing the death of Karam Singh. Karam Singh was a strong 
and healthy man and active in the performance of his duty. The European doctor 
who held the post mortem examination put up the old excuse of a rupture of the 
spleen in favour of the European soldier. He said that the soldier flung a stone at 
the deceased which caused the latter to fall on the ground, and that the fall led to a 
rupture of the spleen! The fact of the matter is that European Judges and Magis- 
trates do not dispense impartial justice in mixed cases to escape the displeasure 
of their countrymen, but that their conscience must point out to them their mistake. 
[The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 9th February, in noticing the case ridi- 
cules the trite excuse of the rupture of the enlarged spleen put forward in the 
defence of the accused |. 


9, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 9th February, observes :-The action of 
ahe selection by the Duke of con. tHe Duke of Connaught in choosing a squadron of the 
naught of asquadron ofthe9thLan- Qth Lancers as his escort at the Delhi Darbar has 
cers as his escort at the Delhi Darbar, ° ‘ ; 

created quite a furore in London. The particulars 

of the incident that originally raised the question of the lawfulness of collective 
punishment were published in India only in its later stages. The facts of the case 
may be thus briefly stated: A mere nobody, in other words, a native, was mur- 
dered by some soldier or soldiers of the 9th Lancers for refusal to do a dirty piece 
of work. When an investigation was set on foot, the regiment conspired to screen 
the offender or offenders. While the enquiry was going on, another murder was 
committed by some soldier or soldiers of the same regiment. This time, too, the 
perpetrators of the foul deed were screened. The Government of India was thus 
exasperated at the conduct of the 9th Lancers, but the only punishment it awarded 
was that the whole regiment should be prevented from taking part in the Darbar 
ceremonies. We are not going to lead our innocent readers into an abstruse 
question of ethics, and it is useless, moreover, to discuss at this stage the subtle 
problem of collective punishment. All that we need say is that no sentence could 
have been milder, and it had been already passed. The Duke of Connaught, 
however, made a serious blunder by choosing as his escort some soldiers of the 
regiment that was under disgrace. We hear when the escort made its. appearance, 
there was an enthusiastic cheering and that the cheering was done almost exclu- 
sively by civilians. In connection with it, that manly organ of the great Liberal 
party, the Daily News, says:—“ The thing isa scandal. It is an insult to the 
iceroy and outrage on our national honour. It is the triumph of the soldier over 


_ the civilian, of militarism over justice ; it is a direct encouragement to crime and 


the concealment of crime.” 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), ofthe 12th February, says:—The Rais and 
Adeoeate on Lora Curzon’s attituae e2yyet of India are the special object of Lord 
towards religion, industrial artsand Curzon’s attention at the present moment. Three 
aspects of Indian life and activity have caught the 

imagination of the Viceroy, and through these His Excellency means to serve Bri- 
tish _India—the British first and the Indians next. Meligion, bread-earning and 
education are the trinity of Indian human activity from drawing the first breath 
to breathing the last, An Indian is not generally born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. He has to fight out his way and earn his daily bread. Some sort of train- 
ing he must have to fit him for the struggle for existence. He gets it and with it 
ekes out a scanty living. At the end he grows prodigiotisly religious, casts all 
cares to the wind and dies wretched, leaving the world not unoften more sinful than 
what he found it. Bent on serving this helpless specimen of Indian humanity, 
Lord Curzon advises our Princes and Chiefs and Taluqdars and Zamindars and the 
landless gentry and the penniless labourer to stick fast to their religious traditions 
of hoary origin, And the Indian press is ringing with the praise of the far-sighted 
and very sympathetic Viceroy. But sympathy for whom? Not for our country- 
men, mind patriots and revivalists. For the Viceroy’s own kith and kin and those 
of blue Anglo-Saxon blood. How so? An English bishop the other day wrote 
to a London paper to prove that Lord Curzon went against the passive policy of 
religious neutrality of Government in giving such advice to Indians and obstruct- 
ing the Christian missionaries in their work of lighting the dark recesses of the 
Indian heathen heart. We have as well a grievance in this matter. Administration 
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of India is. every day growing hard because some Indians do not agree to see 
the hand of Providence in every public event or action—be it of the people or of the 
Government. This drifting away of Indians from their ancient moorings and 
drinking deep at the fountain of discontent and active endeavour as the panacea 
for many an ill are things that make our rulers uneasy at heart. If they can keep 
Indians glued to their fatalistic theory and practice, it does not matter if they rule 
or misrule, if they govern by the sword of steel or that of justice. Indians are a 
lot of dumb driven cattle. 


The Art Exhibition at Delhi was indeed the best advertisement for Totten- 
ham Court. It was truly an exhibition of the best Indian arts and not of our 
industrial arts. If religion is a spiritual affair, none the less is art-study a matter 
for great intellectual exercise. In the latter case is required an ee of the 
hand to materialise a spiritual idea as in the former it is needed to spiritualise 
the mind from mundane affairs. Both have a world of their own, that is quite 
apart from the running and ruining, fighting and faulty world of every - 
struggle and experience. The articles needed for this world come to the weal- 
thy from Tottenham Court. Even Lord Curzon’s Government have “ standing 
orders” with these foreign manufacturers while dealing with speeches or reso- 
lutions on the encouragement of indigenous industries. By the way, are these 
written on indigenous paper with ink, if not pen, prepared in India? Those amon 
the wealthy who had the ill-luck to be ignorant of the existence of Totter ham 
Court will now hurry to justify their existence in British India by Geos 
British firms. Food and raiment are the primary necessaries of life. What have 
the Government done to raise both in India and supply them cheap to the people ? 
Have the European adventurers who worry the life out of Indian Princes and 
Chiefs and Taluqdars and Zemindars with letters of introduction from high officers for 
orders of goods or contracts of sorts been asked to stop their nefarious trade? Have 
high officials been asked summarily to dismiss such pettifogging hangers-on? Has 
the excise duty on Indian cotton been removed? Has any firm owned and manag- 
ed by Indians got alcohol or salt free of duty for manufacturing purposes ? 
Do Indian miners get license for prospecting easily? What is the value of? asking 
Indians to stick to their traditions in art and religion when that only makes them 
more and more fatalist and incapable to stem the onslaught of the vigorous, though 
material, civilisation of the West? Do our own people see through all such advice 
pregnant with consequences other than beneficial to the nation at large ? 


Another fact and we are done. All the advice given above is needed because 

Lord Curzon has seen danger ahead. Education has been a great eye-opener to 
Indians. It has made them read English history to profit, has thrust them into 
the services of the country even against the wishes of many rulers, and has brought 
into being out of the chaotic a of many creeds and diversified castes a band of 
kas though still in an embryonic stage. If these ideas filter down. to the 
(lasses on the one hand and steam up to the Classes on the other, a united India 
in the true sense of the word will not be a castle in the air. Andthen! Our rulers 
are shrewd enough to see that odes to Indian traditions and apostrophes to Indian 
art will not hoodwink Indians. They will nationalise British Rule and take their 
proper place in the scale of nations. J)ivide et impera is truly followed to prevent 
this consummation. And such is the foolishness of some people that they readily 
fall in with the views of interested officials and agree to have educational insti- 
tutions for Classes separate from those for the Masses or for one creed as apart 
from that of another creed. We put one question ‘to all our rulers as well as our 
easily-taken countrymen. Have not the products of our Universities proved 
efficient administrators in India—and in Native India wore than in British? Were 
they educated in Rajkumar Colleges to rule Native States or in Talukdars’ Schools 
to manage Estates of Wards? Then again, do our Viceroys and Governors and 
the whole host of Civilians come from institutions specially set apart for the Lords 
Temporal or from the public schools and Universities of England? The importa- 
tion of the English system of education, however imperfect, has made Indians 
more fit for the public services than any amount of special training in a class 
institution would do. Our rulers, if they wish to keep Indians in perpetual tutelage, 
have discovered it too late. Even if, for political purposes, they mean to turn back 
the hand of progress, let our countrymen oppose it tooth-and-nail. 
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11. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 11th February, says that there is as 
soa, eat need for encouraging the establishment of pawn- 
mee fenwnbrokers’ shops in towns Drokers’ shops in the cities in this country, to which 
by giving ‘ouey from their debtors. the artizan, the industrial and the respectable middle 
classes may pawn their goods at a moderate rate of 
interest, as there is for founding agricultural banks in the interior of districts for 
the benefit of the peasantry. ‘here are numbers of artizans, Government clerks 
and others in towns who always remain steeped in debt, when they have once taken 
a loan on an emergency, owing to the usurious rates of interest charged by their 
creditors. But money-lenders are not much to blame in this matter. They are 
not able to recover their money from many a debtor, and hence they charge extor- 
tionate rates of terest. If Government afforded them legal facilities in recovering 
money from defaulting debtors, they would be quite ready and willing to lend money 
on lower rates of interest, say at Rs. 74 or Rs. 9 per cent. per annum. A capitalist 
easily obtains money for deposits at 5 per cent; and there is no reason why he 
should charge his debtors interest at the rate of from Rs. 24 to Rs. 72 per cent. per 
annum, if there were no fear of losing his principal. According to an article repro- 
duced in the Review of Reviews, the pawnbrokers’ shops established in Paris work 
most satisfactorily to the benefit of both the broker and pawnor. If a pawnor does 
not redeem his property on the expiry of the term of his pawn, the broker is free 
to sell off the property by public auction, and after deducting the amount due to him- 
self, he has to make over the balance, if any, to the proper authorities to be applied 
for the benefit of hospitals, if it is not claimed by the pawnor for three years. Let 


native money-lenders have the same facilities in recovering money, and free 


them from the liability of being disgraced on the barest suspicion of having received 
some stolen property, and from the necessity of suing a defaulting pawnee in a civil 
court and taking out a decree before they can dispose of the pawned articles, and 
they will be right glad to charge very low rates of interest. 


12. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 9th February, observes 
that there are certain ministerial offices under Govern- 
ment which are valued and specially sought after for 
, illegal gains which they bring to the holders thereof. 
Some of these posts are those of kurk amins, judicial clerks, muharrirs who deal 
with the mutation of names of landholders, the Commissariat gomashtas (agents), 
&e., and it is said that they are sold to candidates at hundreds of rupees each on the 
occurrence of vacancies. May God have mercy on the dumb and meek Indian 


people! 


13. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th February, says:—Mr. Burn’s 
Census Report of the United Provinces extends over 
three hundred pages. Of these more than one hundred 

pases deal with controversial subjects of religion, edu- 
cation, language and caste. Mr. Burn warns the public, however, that his opinions 
on these vexed questions are not the opinions of the Government. We are glad of 
the assurance ; but why then, a perverse critic may ask, has so much public money 
been spent in airing this officer's views, which are far from sound or sober. It may 
no doubt, be pleasing to Mr. Burn to proclaim to the world, through the pages of an 
official publication like the Census Report, that he had been to Persia ; that he had 
there eaten food actually with his fingers and from the same dish as his Musalman 
host ; that he had smoked the Kalian when it came round ; that a cigar lighted by 
him had been passed round and smoked by others. But perhaps the Report on the 
Census of the United Provinces of 1901 would have been rendered none the less 
accurate without this invaluable information. Had the “Impey Razor” been 
applied by Government to portions of the Report, it would have been not less in- 
teresting. 


Mr. Burn’s notions of caste set forth in chapter VIII are novel, and find little 
support in standard works in Sanskrit which deal with “caste.” Observations 
such as the following are not only inaccurate but misleading :—That a Brahman 
would eat pakki food prepared by a halwai, though it had been touched or carried 
by a man of lower caste ; that he would drink water carried in a lota by a low caste 
man if the Jota belonged to the Brahman; that infant marriage was characteristic 


Bribery among certain classes of mine 
isterial officials in the public service. 


The Advocate on Mr. Burn’s Census 
Report of the United Provinces. 


HINDUSTANT, 
lith February, 1903. 


RozNAMCRA-I- 
QalIsARI, 
9th February, 1903. 


ADVOCATE, 
12th February, 1903. 
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( 66 ) 
of higher castes and widow marriage of low castes; that Baniyas or Vaishyas in 
Kumaun intermarried with Doms. The principles of grouping different castes 
and sub-castes explained in the same chapter are quite of a-piece with the other 
remarks. Twelve groups have been made, viz., (1) Brahmans, (2) Castes allied 
to Brahmans, (8) Kshattriyas, (4 Castes allied to Kshattriyas, ( 5) Vaishya or 
Bania, (6) Castes allied to Vaishya, (7) Castes of good social position distinctly 
superior to that of the remaining groups, 8) Castes from whom some of the twice- 
born will take pakki, and all would take water, (9) Castes from whose hands some of 
the twice-born would take water while others would not, (10) Castes from whose 
.lota the twice-born cannot take water, but who are not untouchable, (11) Castes 
that are untouchable but that do not eat beef, (12) the lowest castes who eat beef and 
vermin and are considered filthy, (18) Miscellaneous, The principle of the above 
division or classification does not in the least appear scientific or based on any rational 
differences, or supported by Shastric texts. While it will be news to the Kashmiri 
Brahmans of these provinces that they are not considered of quite as high standing 
as Saraswats, Mahabrahmans will be delighted to note that they have been sancti- 
fied by this eminent authority as pujaniya, 7. e., fit to be worshipped. The Bhar- 
gavas (otherwise known as Dhusars) who claim to be ranked with Brahmans seem 
to have scored a point when no less an orientalist than the Census Superintendent 
who, though fortified with the authority of Tarikh-i-Daudi, Tabkat-i-Akbarét and 
Rauzat-ul-Tahirin in believing them to be none other than Baniya, ranks them as 
allied to Brahmans, ‘That in these provinces the Khattris are considered as belong- 
ing to a foreign caste, is a statement, the meaning of which is not quite clear to an 
ordinary reader. That Muhammadans, however free from prejudice and able to gauge 
the ordinary ideas held by Hindus, should be consulted, and their opinion seriously 
cited on the ticklish question of the origin of the Kayasth caste, is nothing short of 
a practical joke. The high authority ofa Baniya Rai Bahadur who includes Kay- 
asths in the classes of Hindus which “ are or claim or can be said to be of Aryan 
origin” and the Superintendent’s testimony that their reputation, as hard drinkers, 
was not altogether unmerited, will perhaps be gratifying to the Kayasth community 
to whom it will be no news that they undoubtedly rank high in the social scale. But 


Mr. Burn excels himself in his description of group XI or castes that are untouch- 
able but that do not eat beef. 


If a member of one of the castes included in this group, we are told, touches a 
higher caste, the latter is bound to wash himself. The highest of these, we are 
further informed, is the Dhobi, next to him rank the Rangrez (dyer),and Rangsaz 
(painter), Kori (weaver), Saiqalgar (cutter), Memar (mason), Nat or LBeriya 
(vagrant or gipsy tribe), Dhonuk, Dusad, Khatik, Pasi, Dom and Habura, Between 
Nat and Dhonuk are sandwiched Bengalis described as being probably much the 
same as Nats or Beriyas, who pretend to a little knowledge of surgery, specially 
cupping, who number nearly 9,000 souls. Whatrelation these Bengalis bear to 
the 194 Bengalis shown in group II of Schedule B “ Musalmans ”, p. 254, the Census 
Report does not say. Are these numbers included in the total Bengali-speaking 
population of 24,000 in the United Provinces, most of whom are Brahmans and 
Kayasths? If so, what a frantic freak of imagination is it of Mr. R. Burn, C.S,, 
to thus usurp the function of making the social scale of a whole community. While 
the Census Superintendent of Bengal sends out to the world an interesting and 
scholarly Report, his colleague of the United Provinces amuses and advertises him- 
self by running down classes and creeds, and disparaging the Hindus in general. 
This peculiar mental balance of Mr, Burn is not due, we hope, to his early training 
at’ Aligarh, where he was posted at the beginning of his service. Throughout his 
Census Report Mr. Burn’s contempt for the Hindus and their institutions is visible. 
We shall quote one passage ; here is a specimen :—* It is always doubtful how far 
rules laid down in compilations such as the institutes of Manu can be used to draw 
inferences as to the state of society. If, for example, we imagine Macaulay’s New 
Zealander a thousand years hence endeavouring to reconstruct the state of society in 
India at the close of the last century from annotated editions of the Penal Code, he 
would find that ‘an alteration was made in the definition of rape, raising the age of 
consent from ten to twelve. We can imagine his speculations on the reasons for 
the change, and itis certain that without any other information he would hardl 
guess that the customs which prompted it were almost entirely confined to a 


wets 


Beg dee 


| portion of Bengal.” The bantering spirit of the above extract speaks for itself. It 


shews the profound ignorance of the writer in placing the Institutes of-Manu in the 
same category with the Penal Code, and the want of information regarding the 
principal points of Hindu social and religious rule round which the historical con- 
troversy on’ the Age of Consent Bill raged in the Lower Provinces. To say the 
truth, we are not proud of the performances of our Census Superintendent. We 
cannot account for Mr. Burn’s selection for this appointment, as there is no dearth 
yet of ability in the thin rank ofable Civilians in these provinces. Were it nob 
invidious to name, we could suggest officers who, by reason of their sympathy, edu- 
cation and capability, would have produced a much more useful Census Rina than 
the one under review. The fact must be sorrowfully admitted that in the matter of 
ublic appointments in India, whether of Europeans or of Indians, preferment goes 
y interest and back-door influence than by true work and worth. 


14. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th February, says :— The Government 


sin eb siittain Masia te Gaines of India have just directed the attention of all local 


-paid G t t , in} 1 
ment to low-paid Government servants Governments and Administrations toa rule framed 
lay down 


the Kasauli Pasteur Institute for treat- for the guidance of its servants. They 
that any Government servant whose pay does not 


ment. 

exceed thirty rupees a month, and any HKuropean constable or other European 
employed in the Police Department drawing not more than Rs. 100 a month who 
may be bitten by a rabid animal in the execution of any public duty, should have 
certain facilities in availing themselves of the treatment at the Kasauli Pasteur 
Institute. Such a Government servant will be allowed his actual travelling expen- 
ses to Kasauli and back, an advance of a month’s pay, and a month’s casual leave. 
This is as it should be, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing the order as 
humane. But we should like to put the Government a few questions in this con- 
nection. Why should, so far as European servants are concerned, the Police 
Department be more favoured than any others? Are there no Europeans on 
Rs. 100 or less in any other Department of Government? Is their life not worth 
as much as that of a European policeman? Why should the line be drawn so 
arbitrarily between the Indian and the European servant of the Government? 
Are we to understand that financially an Indian servant on Rs, 30 or less is as 
well or ill off as a European servant on Rs. 100 or less? 


V.—LAEGISLATION, 


15. The Mashtr-i-Rozgér (Meerut), for January, publishes a communication 
aoe over the signature of “ A. Prisoner’s Wife,” in which 
ggestion to modify section 494 2 i 

of the Penal Code in favour of Musal- she, deploring the dependence of Indian women on some 
man women. ; ‘ : 

one or other of their male relatives throughout their 

lives, bewails the miseries and privations which a woman has to endure when her 

husband is unfortunately convicted of a criminal offence and sentenced to, say, five 

or ten years’ rigorous imprisonment. Such a woman, if poor, has no means to 

maintain herself during the absence of her imprisoned husband. She could marry 
again, but she cannot do so on account of section 494 of the Penal Code hangin 

over her head. A Muhammadan woman so circumstanced is, according to the 


Muhammadan law, free to annul her marriage with her husband, and marry another . 


person. Such being the case, there is no good reason why she should be debarred, by 
the British law, from deriving the benefit of her own religious law. The writer 
therefore prays Government to take into consideration the distressed condition of 
the wives of long-term prisoners and modify the law, enabling women to take a 
new husband in such cases, in honour of His Majesty’s Coronation. 


VI.—Raltway. 


16. The Surma-i-Rozgér (Agra), of the 8th February, complains that 

Eee os ener Or of late the servants of the toll-contractor of the road- 
tor of the roadway onthe Jumma Way on the Jumna Railway Bridge at Agra have 
ee ee taken to levying toll from a foot traveller even for the 
return journey. Formerly a person had to pay toll when he crossed the bridge for 
the first time, but no charge was made if he re-crossed it within twelve hours. The 
editor has received several written complaints against the new departure, and the 
District Magistrate should stop it. | 
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VII.—Post Orricz. 


17. The Jddu (Jaunpur), of the 8rd February, suggests that half-pice 

a should be introduced in India in honour of 

is Majesty’s Coronation. Such cards, if introduced, 

would be a great boon to the public, especially the 

poorer classes, and would bring more money into the coffers of the State, thus 
serving as a good memorial of the Coronation. 


Jinv, 
8rd February, 1903. 


A suggestion for introducing half- 
Pice post-cards in India. 


VIIL.—Native Societies anp RELicious anD Sociat MAaTrTers. 
Nil. 
1X.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 
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1. Tue Citizen (Allahabad), of the 16th February, o»serves :—The Delhi 


Durbar continues to be the subject of criticisms in 

Lady Curzon represented to be res- India and abroad. It is said that Her Excellency 
ponsible for lavish display in connec- ° . ° ° 

tion with the Delhi Durbar. the Vicerine is to a great measure iesponsible for the 

introduction of the element of lavish display in the 

serious duties of her distinguished husband as the head of the administration. O 


Vanity ! thy name is woman. 


2. The Hindustan Review and Kayasth Samdchér (Allahabad), for Jan- 
uary, observes :—‘ Before concluding our observations 
on the Durbar, we desire to say a word on the honours 
conferred by the Government on a large number of Indians and Anglo-Indians. 
In doing so, we are aware that we are departing from our usual policy of keeping 
our own counsel in regard to offering observations on the honours’ list, but the 
titles and distinctions conferred in connection with the Durbar has caused such 
grievous disappointment, especially in the United Provinces, that we feel bound to 
have our say in regard to the Durbar honours. The first thing noticeable is the 
aucity of the higher decorations, in the Orders of the Star of India and the Indian 
mpire, conferred upon Indians, and specially non-official Indians. The bulk of 
the recipients of such titles and distinctions are invariably Anglo-Indian officials 
and heads of large European firms with a Native Prince thrown in, to bring out 
the contrast into strong relief. Now officials are entitled to recognition of their 
exceptionally good work by being honoured with titles and distinctions, but it 
does not seem to us right that every high official should be decorated as such, for 
merely having discharged his pos Soe duties satisfactorily and for which his 
promotion to the high post held by him is ample recognition of his merits. Titles 
and distinctions should generally be conferred upon non-officials—European and 
Indian —as a suitable recognition of their public duty and as an encouragement to 
their compatriots. The ease non-officials have not much to grumble on this 
score, but the Indian non-officials have certainly a grievance in this connection, 
their claims even on so notable an occasion having practically been passed unnoticed. 
It is the second time in the course of the year that the middle class educated com- 
munity has been completely ignored, its claims having been over-ridden but a few 
months before, on the occasion of the selection of the representatives chosen to 
attend the Emperor’s Coronation in London. But it is with especial reference 
to the United Provinces, that we desired to write on this occasion, and it is not too 
much to say that the Durbar Honours’ list has caused the greatest dissatisfaction 
throughout these Provinces. Perhaps the most notable omission was that of Raja 
Pertab Bahadur Singh of Part&ébgarh in Oudh. When some months back it was 
announced that he, an orthodox Hindu devoid of the benefits of English education 
or of enlightened society, was going to London for the Coronation as one of the 
Indian representatives, it was generally felt that in mustering courage to defy the 
opinion of his caste and community which was strongly opposed to his trip to 
Kurope, he exhibited a strength of character which ought to have made an impres- 
sion on the Government. And yet while the other representative for these Pro- 
vinces, Nawab Faiyaz Ali Khan, has been decorated with a Companionship of the 
Star of India, the poor Raja of Partébgarh has been left in the cold shade of 
neglect! It might also have been very graceful on the part of Government if on 
this memorable occasion a leader of unofficial Indian thought and activity like 
Pandit Bishamber Nath or Rai Sri Ram had been decorated with some title. 
Mysterious, however, are the ways of our Government like those of the gods.” 


3. The Hindustan Review and Kayasth Samdchdr (Allahabad), for Jan- 

uary says:—The Durbar is come and gone and we stand 

Darbar. ons! Mgnificance oftheDelbt iust where we were before its celebration. All the 
— high expectations raised in the people’s mind remained 

unfulfilled. Both the Emperor's message and his Deputy’s speech have only been 


Durbar Honours. 
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remai kable fo: extreme caution in not even holding out any promise which might 
go to satisfy the national expectations and aspirations. “ Even if we were prepared 
to put aside the question of the expensiveness of the Durbar, we cannot,” we said 
last month, “surely bring ourselves to believe that the game would be worth the | 
candle—to use a phrase expressive though not quite elegant—unless and until it 
brings in its train some concessions to our pores, some removal of their numerous 
disabilities, some redress of their many substantial grievances, some lightening of 
their heavy load of taxes, and last but not least, some extension of popular rights.” 
In other wo.ds, we desired that the Durbar by redressing the popular grievances 
and by meeting half-way the hopes and aspirations of the educated classes, should 
achieve for itself the distinction of having been characterized by some moral 
significance. We therefore note it with regret that the Durbar should have failed 
just where it should have most succeeded. The spectacular element is bound to 
be evanescent, the encouragement of Indian arts, though very commendable is by 
no means a necessary adjunct to a Durbar, the social effects of such a — 
can never in the nature of things be of any permanent character, the so-calle 

political significance which can be described in a nutshell as nothing but the adver- | 
tisement of British glory, Imperial solidarity and the unchallenged supremacy of 
the British Government over Prince and peasant alike—while pleasing to a sense 
of self-satisfaction of our British rulers, at the expense of the Indian tax-payers— 
can hardly be said to be of any great value to our people. The only thing that 
could redeem the barrenness of the result of the Varker, would have been its 
moral significance, the effect on the popular mind that the British Government 
was conducted on lines of a national Government, that our rulers wanted to. nation- 
alize their system of administration by broad-basing it on the love and affection of 
a loyal and grateful population. This distinction the Durbar has failed to achieve. 
The few Piinces who have borrowed money may be greatful to the Government 
for a remission of three years’ interest, but the people cannot regard the promised. 
remission of revenue, whenever it comes, as anything but in the nature of what 
is but due to them. It is surely no concession to have your taxes remitted, when 
it is possible for your Government to doso. Judge therefore from the moral stand- 
point the Durbar will strike unbiased critics as a failure. It was a rare and 
unique occasion, it cost the country, in «dl conscience, a very large sum of money, 
and it was but right and proper to expect that the Government presided over by 
Lord Curzon should avail themselves of the occasion to inspire the masses with 
the conviction that British rule in India, though carried on by foreigners, is 
nevertheless chaiaciterised by principles of administration which could safely 
challenge comparivon with any Native Government, past or present, and to impress 
upon the people the lesson that the Government was ever willing to nationalize 
its system by making the people realize that they were not British swbjects but 
Jellow-subjects of the British. As it is, the Durbar has but served to bring out 
once more into prominence, the striking force of the truth enunciated by the well- 
known London weekly—-the Truth—-that the Indian people whom the British 


‘‘are pleased to call ‘our Indian fellow-subjects,’ are far more their subjects than 
their fellows.” ; 


4. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 16th February, says :—The fate of 
Colonel Lynch should serve as an example to those 
who are apt to indulge in high treason. The Colonel is 
an Irishman and went to Afiica as the war corres- 
pondent of a French paper. Finding the success of the Boers in the earlier stages 
of the war, Colonel Lynch was tempted to accept a commission in the Boer army 
and fought against the British as hard as he could to satisfy his cravings. The 
war was over ; Colonel Lynch returned to Ireland, and the worst thing he did was 
to contest for a seat in the British Parliament. Unfortunately for him, he succeeded 
in the contest and was returned to Parliament. He was arrested on crossing over 
to England on a charge of high treason and tried with the result that he was at 
first convicted and sentenced to death. The sentence has now been commuted 
to one of penal servitude for life. The Colonel richly deserves the punishment 


that has been meted out to him. We only regret a traitor like him was not 
hanged, 


Colonel Lynch convicted of high 
treason. 
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5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 19th February, publishes an article 
headed “ Our Economic Future,” from which the fol- 
Lord Curzon’s speech at the fiftieth ° ° ) ° 9 e 
anniversary of the Bengal Chamber lowing is an extract :—India’s economic future hangs 
of Commerce in Calcutta. . ‘ . 
on capital. The Viceroy is at a loss to make out wh 
British capital does not flow into India, - He claims that the one drawback has 
been removed—the currency difficulty. He sings rather too loudly of the fixity 
of value attached to the hitherto acrobatic and disconcerting movements of the 
rupee, and thinks that the freaks of the dangerous mountebank have been curtailed. 
Capitalists should then go down on their knees and bow before “the India Govern- 
ment.” Major Phipson challenges the assertion and says that a civilised currency 


is yet to be introduced in which the unit must be a token of value and not a thing 


valuable in itself and the value of fixed quantities of food. The first economic duty 
of Government is to ensure stability in food prices. And thisis possible only by 
a national civilised currency, while ours is still an English—as opposed to Indian— 
and semi-barbarous currency established for the British capitalists and to show 
the drain of our wealth less than what it is by a jugglery of figures with a currence 
nostrum, exchange being but an accidental accompaniment. So far for the fitful 
performances of the rupee. ‘“ Weare trying to run this Empire with a staff that 
would be considered inadequate in a second class Kuropean Kingdom,” said Lord 
Curzon. True—we have in number as in quality less than what we should have. 
But, are we not paying more to such men as we have than what their brethren of 
admittedly better ee, rte get inthe West? So we are getting experts to 
advise the Government on education, archxology, agriculture and commerce. Well 
and good. This admission is only a triumph of the Congress programme which 
has been weeping loudly over the fossilised character of many a State department. 
Lord Curzon taunted the critics by saying that they hold 825 crores of hoarded 
capital under the ground and shudders at the opportunities lost. This hoarded 
capital is invisible to the average Indian eye, though it may loom large before the 
official vision. Admitting its existence for argument’s sake, it comes to about Rs. 30 
= head, and with this small capital Indians are asked to compete with foreigners 
et loose on this country with a capital beyond our dream, with better education, 
and treated all along in matters of air eel and taxation as comrades to the 
Paramount Power and not as subjects. When Indians even under such disabilities, 
muster courage to vie with the foreign merchant and trader, how are they treated 
by the Government : how many chances have the Government given Indian capital- 
ists to stand on equal footing with the European exploiter? There is not one 
Englishman in India who will help. Witness Mr. Tata’s troubles in trying to 
develop the iron industry of Central India and the silk manufacture of Mysore, 
and the cotton excise. Need we dilate upon this unpleasant fact ? 


6. Al Baydén (Lucknow), for February, states that Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 


Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadiyan 
on the Jehad question. 


and the other to the King-Emperor, praying that Fri- 
day may be observed as a general holiday in all public 
offices in India in place of Sunday. The Mirza also states in the memorials that 
the Indian Musalmans in general consider it their duty to make Jehad (crusade) 
against Englishmen, but that his own followers alone, who are called Ahmadiyas 
after him, are doing their utmost to eradicate this foolish idea from the minds 
of other Musalmans, and requests Government to appoint a committee of Muham- 
madan learned men to remove the misconceptions that have gathered round the 
question of Jehad. The editor thinks that there is no necessity for opening the 
question of the validity at all. Jehad is certainly a duty with Musalmans, and it 
will ever remain so till the Day of Judgment. But the learned Muhammadans 
are at one that India is a Ddr-ul-Islam (lit. abode of Islam, a mansion of peace) 
and hence no Jehad is allowable there. Britons rule over Indian Musalmans 
with the greatest justice and equity, allowing them the fullest religious liberty 
and never jnterfering with their religious affairs. Such being the case, to wage 
a religious war against Englishmen in India would be downright ungratefulness 
on the part of Musalmans, and anybody who supports Jehad is certainly a 


Mad Mullah. Islam has always been on the side of justice, and has enjoined, upon 


on followers, obedience to the Sovereign for the time being, provided he be a just 
ruler, 


al 


of Qadiyan has sent two memorials, one to the Viceroy, 


Apvooatt, 
19th February, 1903. 
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7. The Roz Afzun (Bareilly), of the 16th February, regrets that while 
Indians were already debarred from entering Australia, 
Cape Colony has also recently passed an Act which 
disallows admission to any immigrant, whether a coolie 
or a trader, who is not acquainted with any of the European languages, into the 
Colony. One is at a loss to understand what it is in the unfortunate black skin 
that causes it to be so much despised and looked down upon. But just as British 
colonists debar Indians from trading or working as labourers in their countries, 
cannot the Indian Government pass a similar Act, providing that no foreigner who 
is not acquainted with the manners and customs of natives will be allowed to set 
foot on Indian soil ? 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


8. Muhammad Nur Khan, a retired Risaldar, writing to the Agra Akhbdr 
of the 14th February, refers to the present political 
state of things in Afghanistan and Persia, and the 
attitude of Russia towards,them, and says that it is high time that the British Gov- 
ernment changed its policy towards the two Asiatic countries. The non-attendance 
of Amir Habibullah Khan at the Delhi Darbar, his enlistment of Afridis into his 
army and giving them military training, and then subsequently disbanding them on 
some pretext to mollify the outraged feelings of the British Government at his 
conduct, and his purchase of arms through non-British agency, and the Shah of 
Persia playing into the hands of Russia by taking loans from. her, are very import- 
ant and portentous matters indeed from a political point of view. The writer has, 
from the very beginning, been opposed to Abdur Rahman Khan’s installation to the 
throne of Kabul, as being a wrong step in British politics. Abdur Rahman was a 
shrewd politician, and he desired to secure advantages both from Russia and © 
England. But when he died, it was thought that Habib-Ullah Khan, his successor, 

would give up his father’s doubled-faced conduct, and would not do anything with- 
out consulting his benefactor, the British Government. But as soon as he found 
himself established on the throne, he took to the crooked ways of his late father. 
But his position is not at all secure. He dares not do anything without taking into 
his confidenee his stepmother, who comes of a very influential Afghan family. In 
fact he is a mere tool in the hands of the dowager lady, and the reins of his Govern- 
ment may thus be said to be in weak hands, which may lead to internal disturbances 
atany time. But Muhammad Umar Khan, son of the influential dowager lady, 
being too young to succeed to the throne, Russia is sure to take advantage of an 


Attitude of Cape Colonists towards 
Indian labourers and traders. 


disturbance that might arise to thrust her nose into Afghanistan. The British 


Government has, however, nothing to fear from any such contingency. It has 
Ayub Khan at its disposal, so that no sooner Habib-Ullah Khan proves refractor 
in any way, it has simply to send Ayub Khan with a contingent of troops to Kabul, 
to depose Habib-Ullah, and place him on the throne. With Ayub Khan on the 
throne, all the difficulties that the Government of India encounters at present in 
Afghanistan will disappear. Ayub Khan belongs to a brave, faithful uf grateful 
clan, so that he can be relied upon to carry out all promises that he might make 
to Government. In that case Government will be able to introduce railways and 
telegraphs into Afghanistan, and trade too will receive a great impetus. 


IlI.—Nartive Statzs, 
Nil. 
IV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(b).—Police. 


9. Acorrespondent of the Cawnpore Gazette, of the 8th February, states 
that on the 20th January last a gang of ten or eleven 


A dakaiti case inthe Cawnpore dis- 


ME, , dakaits fell on two Brahmans who were carryin 


Rs. 200 worth of cloth from Cawnpore to their homes 
in the interior of the district, at about 7 o’clock in the evening, at a place about 
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50 paces from the zarkashz chauki (police station) which lies on the Delhi- 


Allahabad trunk road. They belaboured them with sticks, and wrested from them 
cloth worth some Rs. 50. One of the Brahmans, named Devi Dayal, was severely 
hurt on the head. No chaukidars came to their rescue though they raised a loud 
hue and cry. Itis said that the travellers suspected that the chaukidars were 
in collusion with the dakaits. When they reported the robbery at the police 
station, it was recorded with much difficulty. An enquiry is now being made by 
the’ police. But such incidents occur frequently in the jurisdiction of the police 
station in question, and the District Magistrate and the Police Superintendent 
should take notice of this unsatisfactory state of things. 


(c)—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 
(e).—Education. 
10. The Hindosthan Review and Kaéyasth Samdchér (Allahabad), for Jan- 


uary, says :—The Secretary to Government, United 
tent piece ornntont in therapie © rovinces of Agra and Oudh, Public Works Depart- 
ores te ofthe allauabad University, ment, Irrigation Branch, and the Secretary to the same 

Government and Department, Buildings and Roads 
Branch, are members of the Syndicate of the Allahabad University—Heaven 
knows why. The Registrar of the University has given notice that these gentle- 
men “ will cease to be members under rule No. 47, unless they attend a meeting or 
the Syndicate previous to the next annual meeting of the Senate on the 2nd March 
1903, but will be eligible for re-election. The uninitiated may not know what rule 


47 is. For their benefit we quote the last clause of it below :— 


“Any elected member of the Syndicate who has not attended a meeting of the Syndicate 
within twelve months shall cease to be a member of the Syndicate.” 


Evidently these two gentlemen do not take any interest in the affairs of the 
University. Yet the beauty of the whole thing lies in this that they are, as the 
Registrar adds in a foot-note, “ the Fellows of the University eligible for re-election 
tothe Syndicate (under rule No. 45), one as a Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and one as a Fellow of the University being a Mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Engineering and engaged in the execution, maintenance or 
control of public engineermg works,” This is not the first time that the Registrar 
has given such a notice with such a foot-note. The farce goes on year after year 
with unvarying uniformity. Yet the rules will not be changed. Men who never 
take any interest or part im the affairs of the University will be elected year after 
year to the exclusion of more useful men actually engaged in the work of education. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 
11, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 16th February, says :—It is believed 


selection of e squadron ofthe 22 Some quarters that exasperated at the arrangement 

oth Lancers by tte Duke of Connaught which accorded all ome and glory to the Ficero 
5 and his Consort, and threw himself and the Duchess 
of Connaught comparatively into the background, as a punishment to Lord Curzon 
it was that His Royal Highness chose a squadron of the 9th Lancers—whom His 
Excellency had punished for misconduct—as his escort at the Delhi Durbar, How- 
ever greatly we might condemn the action of His Excellency in appropriating all 
the honour unto himself and the Vicerine, and whatever of truth there might be 
in the remark that it would have harmonised better with popular feeling if the 
Duke rather than the Viceroy had represented the Emperor, it goes without saying 
that the Duke’s choice was a most unhappy one, and if it was made deliberately 
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to hurt the feelings of the Viceroy, it wasa most mischievous one. A contem- 
rary points out that asa result of this imprudent and mischievous act of the 
Duke of Connaught may be indicated the recent murder, by a British soldier, of a 
oliceman at Delhi while on duty. If our contemporary is correct in his inference, 
His Royal Highness is in a way responsible for the shedding of innocent human 


blood. 


12. The Oudh Samdchdér (Lucknow), of the 14th February, referring to | 

the death of Sergeant Karam Singh, lately caused by 

the death of apolice offialat Dein. © private of the Welsh a at Delhi by flinging 
a stone at him for interfering with his gambling, 

observes that while the Deputy Commissioner, who tried the case, held the soldier 
guilty of the offence, he, in consideration of his good conduct in general, sentenced 


him to simpleimprisonment for six weeks only! The Magistrate has further remarked 


in his judgment, that the deceased was not in uniform, so that the accused did not 
know that he wasa policeman, otherwise he would\have at once desisted from gamb- 


- ling and walked away from the place. But was not the native sergeant authorized, 


even when he was not in his official dress, to prohibit the soldier from gambling? 
And again, wassix months’ simple imprisonment an adequate punishment for killing 
a native? An appeal should be made against the Magistrate’s decision. 


13. The Citezen (Allahabad), of the 16th February, says:—From the 

caisspten Viena eneens Tegment of the Magistrate v.98 tried the British 
the death ofa native police sergeantat soldier who, probably to add to the pomp and merri- 

its ment of the Durbar, had murdered the “ nigger, ” we 
learn that an attempt was made, as in the case of the 9th Lancers, to screen the 
offender. The Magistrate writes :—“Thirty-six soldiers of the 2nd Welsh Regi- 
ment were sent down by the Commanding Officer to the Court ‘shamiana,’ all 
dressed alike, the police being kept a long way off. The witnesses were introduced 
one at a time and between each witness the order of the men was changed.” This 
experiment having failed, and there being no reasonable doubt left as to the identi- 
fication of the accused, the only recourse left was the application of the rupture 
theory. The natives of India had for some years ceased to suffer from the rupture 
of the spleen. But we fear along with the plague, the disease has made a re- 
appearance. ‘The case reported from Delhi, which has proved fatal, is not merely 
that of the .rupture of spleen, but it is spleen rupture combined with the rupture 
of liver. The evidence is perfectly clear on the point that a big stone had been 
thrown at the policeman which resulted in hisdeath. The trying Magistrate, 
however, has evolved the theory that the death of the unhappy man was the 
outcome of a scufile between the soldiers and the natives. And on the strength of 
this theory the Magistrate has sentenced the British soldier, who caused the death 
of a policeman while on daty, to only six weeks’ simple imprisonment. 


14, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 16th February, says :—A nother remark- 
Madras High Court andthe case of @ble instance of the failure of justice comes from 
Regiment who” wounded a for Madras. Three soldiers of the Lincolnshire Regiment 
a had been charged with shooting and clubbing a forest 
watcher and thereby causing him sad and serious injuries. The only fault of the 
unhappy man was that he had interfered, as he was bound to do, with the shooting 
of the soldiers in the Sholamdevi Forest Reserves. The case was duly taken up by 
the District Magistrate, Trichinopoly, and as our readersmay imagine, this officer 
duly acquitted the soldiers, Be it said in justice to Lord Curzon that His Excel- 
lency has ever been prompt to check the vagaries of the British soldier as far as 
it is possible for him to do without lowering British prestige (?) in the eyes of the 
Anglo-Indians, But— 


Let Hercules do what he may, | 
The cat will mew, and the dog will have his day ! 


On the 10th instant, at the Madras High Court, before the Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Subramania Aiyer, an important criminal revision petition was 
argued out against the acquittal, at the instance of the Government of India, of the 
three soldiers. Of the three privates, to whom at a previous hearing the High 
Court issued notices to show cause why they should not be committed to the 
Nessions, only two appeared in person, the third, Emerson, having taken his discharge 


Ca} 


end returned Home. Their Lordships discharged the petition against Private 
Dench as there was no evidence to convict him with being actively concerned in the 
assault on the forest watcher. In Emerson’s absence their Lordships were unable 


to ao any orders in his case and postponed it for a week in order to allow of the . 
Pu 


lic Prosecutor making enquiries from the proper authorities as to what could 
bedone. In Private Love's case their Lordships postponed passing orders until the 
Public Prosecutor had reported the result of his enquiries regarding Emerson. 


15. The Hindosthén (Kaélékankar), of the 14th February, referring to the 
donation of three lakhs of rupees (£20,000) which Mr. 
ig, ah ecrigaten te Led Catecs. c2enry Phipps of America has made to Lord Curzon 
for devotion to scientific purposes calculated to benefit 
the natives of India, observes that his Lordship’s proposals to devote the money to 
establishing an agricultural research laboratory at Dehra Dun, and a Pasteur Insti- 
tute in Southern India like the one already existing at Kasauli, a1e admirable and 
calculated to benefit the people. The thanks of the people are therefore due to Mr. 
Phipps for his noble gift, and to Lord Curzon for the very useful purposes to which 
he has decided to apply the same. The writer hopes that other wealthy and great 
men will follow the noble example set by Mr. Phipps. 


16. The Mufid-1-Am (Agra), of the 10th February, expatiating on the 
. architectural grandeur and beauty of the Muham- 
suggestion to re-transfer the seat °1 Ve ° 
of the Government of the United Pro- madan royal buildings, the climate, the suburban 
. . scenery, the public gardens, the cheapness of living, 
&c,, in Agra, and finding fault with the style of the buildings, the climate, &c., 
of the town of Allahabad, does not see what led the Government of India to 
remove the seat of the Local Government from Agra to Allahabad. Surely the 
headquarters of the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
should be at Agra where Government will not bave to construct new buildings for 
the various head offices, the buildings used by these offices before being still 
in existence and in good condition. There is the large Sikandra building 
which has not been put to any Government use, and some of the offices may, if 
necessary, be accommodated therein. Government ministerial officials and others 
would find Agra far more comfortable and cheeper than Allahabad. European 
officers from the Governor-General downwards have been found to like Agra more 
than Allahabad. The present Viceroy, Lord Curzon, has shown his special prefer- 
ence and liking for Agra by restoring the Taj and the Fort to their original splendour 
and beauty at a large expenditure. The Government of India would therefore do 
well to order the re-transfer of the seat of the Local Government to Agra. Lelhi, 
which formed part of these Provinces before, had better be included in them again. 


17. The Vy4 pdr Engine (Farukhabad), for February, makes the following 


Government in various directions. Cc onsid erati at © scone | 


(1) that uniform weights should be used in all parts of India ; 


(2) that parents who can afford to give ver:acular education to their 


ehildren, but do not do so, should be made liable to a fine ranging from Rs. 10 to 


Rs. 1,000 ; 


(3) that a volunteer corps of trusthworthy natives may be formed in every 
district and some remuneration paid them ; 


(4) that Rajas, Maharajas, noblemen, bankers and others should be required 
to use India-made goads exclusively or at least three-fourths of them ; 


_ (5) that competent preachers may be appointed in Government jails to improve 
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the morals of prisoners by their preachings, so that the latter may refrain from com- _ 


mitting offences again on their release ; 


. (6) that no illiterate persons may be appointed members of Municipal 
Boards, &e. ; : 

(7) that the police force should be recruited from among respectable well- 
bred and educated men who should be given decent pay, and an enquiry made 
Mnto their conduct every year through the raises of the town ; 
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(8) that no less than five respectable residents, such a8 raises, Municipal 
members, village headmen, and editors of newspapers who may be available at the 
locality, should invariably be associated with the police official who is employed to. 
investigate a, case ; | 


9) that the use of such intoxicants as ganja, charas, toddy: and cocaine 
should be stopped, and the duty raised on liquor and opium ; 


(10) that editors who render service both to Government and the public 
should occasionally be rewarded with gifts and titles ; 


(11) that the import duty on foreign goods should be raised ; 

(12) that technical, industrial, commercial and agricultural schools should: 
be established in every district, the cost being borne by the Local Municipal Board 
or zamindars ; 

(13) that the Railway Companies should be directed to publish their Railway 
Guides in Hindi also, which should be sold at a moderate price. 


18. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 14th February, says that; 

the residents of Allahabad. have had a bad time of it: 

of eee ee penests te lately. Plague is raging virulently in the city, but: 

no arrangement exists for the. treatment of patients, 

Doctors are not generally disposed to see plague patients, and the Municipal Board 
sits with folded hands over this state of things. _ 


19. The English Hindosthdn (Kélékankar), of the 13th February, says :— 

Plague is said to. be spreading rapidly, in Allahabad,,. 

titn “of wood fer bursing the deaa -Denares, Lucknow and Jubbulpur, and numbers; of 

eee eee we be seen floating down the Jumna and 

Ganges. Government allow three: maunds: of wood for 

the cremation of each corpse, but those who distribute it misappropriate a good: 

deal of it, and the corpses are not. properly: cremated. This is a matter which 

needs rectifying, as plague corpses pollute the rivers, and spread the epidemic; Rail- 
way plague inspection has now been stopped, it being found to. be inetficacious. 


20. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 15th February, says that in a 
previous issue the editor referred to the folly of 
the Moher ne be Shree erence of ~=worshipping tazzas which are made of paper, bamboos,, 
— and other such things, and deep mourning, observed 
during the Muharram by Shias, and opposed any increase being made in the number 
of holidays granted in the public offices on account of that festival as quite unneces- 
po’ The various Muharram observances by Shias find no sanction in the Quran, 
and not even in the sayings of their Imams to which they assign greater value 
and sanctity than to the Quran itself. The editor has ,eceived some anonymous 
letters from the Saran district which evidently seem to have been written by 
certain bastard, ill-bred lads of the accursed community (7. e.,Shias) who do not. 
feel the least ashamed in indulging in Billingsgate in public streets. If these 
shameless fellows like to eat dirt, the editor has nothing more to say to them than 
this, that abuse is no argument. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil, 
VI—Raiiway. 


21. The Ain-ul-Akhbér (Moradabad); of the 14th February, observes that 


as the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway is going: 

tion et Bachraon in’ connection to construct a branch line connecting Gajraula with 
w e proposed Gajraula-Chandpur . ° . : ° 

branch line of the Oudh and Robil- Chandpur, it will be a great pity if the line does not 

wee go vid Bachraon, Bachraon is a very important 

town in Moradabad and carries on a brisk trade with the interior of the dis- 

trict, so that a large traffic, both in goods and paanengers, will be developed: if a 

station is built there. It will be a great mistake ifa railway station. is built-at: 

Dhanaura, which is an old ruined mart, and not at Bachraon, which is a flourishing 


place of trade at the present time. The railway authorities would do well to. 
consider the matter. = 


os 
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‘os VII.—Post Orrice. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies anp Retiaiovs any Socran Marrers. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIscELianeovs, 


22. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 14th February, states that Prarac Sauconie, 

some Englishmen at Calcutta have established a so- 14th February, 1908. 
soteigiinmenat Calcuttaot ago. ciety for the purpose of protecting native children 
ciety for the protection ofmitperces, from the cruelty of their parents, and have raised a 
, subscription amongst themselves to meet the expenses 
of this movement. This society will enable native children to prosecute their parents 
for ill-treatment and have the latter punished by court. The objects of the society 
b; are simply monstrous. Native parents themselves nurse and take care of their 
b; children, and do not leave the latter to the charge of nurses, as English parents do, 
b: so that they are the greatest lovers and friends of their children. They do their 
: utmost to bring up a well-disciplined, well-behaved, able and good family, and in 
accomplishing this they have the necessity of punishing their children occasionally to 
revent them from falling into evil ways and contracting bad habits. If the society 
referred to above gets some —— punished on the charge of ill-treating their 
children, parents will no longer be able to exercise the salutary check and 


eae PE 


; supervision they have hitherto been keeping over their children, or give them pro- 
7 per training, etc., and this will spell the demoralization and ruin of the latter. The 
. Society had therefore better look after its own interests, and not interfere with native 
’ children in a manner calculated to pave the way to rack and ruin. 
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I,—Po itics. 
(a).—Foreign. 

Nil. 
(b).—Home.. 


1. Tur Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th February, observes :—After 
spending fully three months in India their Royal 
gune Duke of Connaught’s Indian Hixhnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
leave Bombay on Saturday next for their beloved 
home. We bid them a hearty farewell and wish them Godspeed and safe return 
to England. In the festivities of the Durbar at Delhi if any individuality struck 
Indian curiosity in the highest degree it was that of His Royal Highness. Diverse 
were. the standpoints from which the Duke of Connaught’s visit to India was viewed. 
There were not a few Indians among princes and people who, unaware of the 
English constitution, wished that His Royal Highness should have preceded the 
Viceroy in India, who, howsoever exalted was his Fr ape had no blood connection 
with the Royal Family. There were others who found nothing but admiration for 
the English institutions and the English constitution which made even the brother 
of the Sovereign pay obeisance to the representative of the same constitution. 
The vociferous cheers which welcomed the Duke of Connaught’s entrance into the, 
amphitheatre, the smiling faces that bowed down their heads wherever His Royal 
Highness happened to be must have impressed him with the feeling of affection 
mm regard with which his personality and royalty of England are cherished by the 
masses of India. Popular loyalty and affection is as deep-seated as was that of the 
Indian chiefs who right royally entertained the Royal party. In the speeches 
delivered at Gwalior, Jaipur and Bikanir, the Duke took particular care in 
assuring his hosts that he would convey to his brother, our Sovereign, those feelings 
of loyalty. But India needs something more. At Bikanir the young ruler of that 
State made a special reference to the feeling of loyalty in the Rajputs. So also 
did the old Maharaja of Jaipur. At Bikanir the Duke, in acknowledging the 
toast of the King, made the following observations :— 


“T am fully aware of the feelings of loyalty and devotion which have been 
shown by the people of India towards her successor our King-Emperor. It was a 
great pleasure to Her Royal Highness the Duchess and myself to have been 
selected by his Majesty to represent the Royal Family at the Coronation Durbar. 
Our former connection with India for a duration of seven years made us greatly — 
attached to India and its people, and we i1ecognise how fully they are filled with 
loyalty and devotion to our Sovereign, who now occupies the throne, as well as to 
her who preceded him. It has been our good fortune on this occasion to visit other 
States in Rajputana, and I may safely say we fully appreciate those qualities 
which make the Rajputs so popular, the generous feeling of bravery and sporting 
instincts which appeal to every Englishman.” 


These feelings, we have been assured, will be conveyed to the Sovereign, but 
we want something more, some solid recognition of this wave of loyalty which, in 
spite of distresses with which the country is affected, has passed over India. The 
recognition in titles and in honours might satisfy the chiefs of Rajputana, it might 
satisfy the Maharaja of Jaipur, who had spent about a crore of rupees in his tri 
to England last year ; it might satisfy the young ruler of Gwalior, who acted quite 
like a bard in proposing the toast of His Royal Highness; but the people of India 
aspire to some solid recognition, and they have reasonable hopes for entertaining 
such aspirations, While in India on the previous occasion the Duke had given 
proof of entertaining sympathetic feelings towards a scheme for the military train- 
ing of Indians of tested loyalty. His scheme, like many others devised for our 
advantage, was pigeon-holed in the Military office. That scheme which he could 
not carry out because of the subordinate military position he then occupied, may 
have a better chance if His Royal Highness can revive his royal brother’s interest 
in it. There can be no better occasion for reviving the proposal than the present. 
The experiment of giving a military training to the sons and relations of the ruling 
chiefs has been tried and proved successful. No Indian soldiers elicited greater 
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enthusiasm in the last month than the members of the Imperial Cadet Corps. The 
success will justify a departure if made in the interest of the zamindars and middle 
classes whose sons, if trained for commissions in the army, will prove their lives 
useful to the Sove:eign His Royal Highness will be carrying away with him the 
good wishes of Indians whose :egard and esteem for him will become more deep- 
seated, as his visit to India this time will become more memorable. if on return 
home he succeeds in influencing his sovereign brother to mazk the Coronation year 
with some :eal recognition of the loyalty of India. 


2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 23rd February, says :—Much as Lord 
Curzon has been maligned both in England and India 

pDotence of Lord Curzon’s Delhi Dare and much as the pageantry and grandeur of his Delhi 
Durbar has been criticised by the press and from the 

pulpit, it may be safely remarked that from certain standpoints much of the 
vituperation loses its sting. The main points of attack may be summarised thus :— 


U). That a sum of about £750,000 of the Indian taxpayers’ money has been 
expended on fruitless pageantry without any political or moral effect, beyond a 
vain display of Imperial power. 

(2). That ata time when the prosperous condition of the Indian finances 
could hold out some hopes to the already over-taxed population, of a mitigation of 


its burden, such a drain of public money was a misfortune to the nation and should 
have been avoided. 


(3). That with such a large sum as evaporated in such a short time, it would 
have been possible to render some material and tangible good to the poorest 
stratum of the Indian people ; for instance, by the abolition of some of the most 
odious taxes under which such a class of people groan. 


(4). That His Excellency appropriated all the attention, all the honor and all 


the glory for himself and for Lady Curzon, leaving the Duke of Connaught and 
the Duchess in the background. 


We cannot lose sight of the fact that the Viceroy was desired by the King- 
Emperor to solemnize the Coronation ceremony with a pomp and grandeur suited 
to the occasion and compatible with the scale of programme followed in England 
on that solemn occasion. To rightly judge of his position we must remember that 
it was a very delicate matter for a youthful Viceroy with large promises, who had 
been sent out to India after having displayed uncommon talents in the Upper and 
Lower Houses in English politics, and whose Indian career so far was so brilliant. 
To disappoint one’s sovereign under such circumstances and on such an occasion, 
would have been unbecoming and indecorous in the extreme. 


Most assuredly, when the message was sent out, it was not decided that the 
Duke of Connaught would represent the Imperial family at the Coronation. It 
might be that through delicacy of feeling it was not er necessary to counter- 
mand the orders; or it might be that the position of the Viceroy was thought to 
carry greater weight than that of the Duke, who had served in India in the 
capacity of a Provincial commander; or it might be that the consanguinity was 
thought sufficient to over-ride all other: considerations. Certain it 1s that the 
original order remained unrevoked. And under such circumstances, the charge of 
the entire appropriation of the honors, falls to the ground. 


It cannot be denied, that our present Viceroy possesses a power to grasp 
questions of politics, however intricate and difficult they may be to one of ordinary 
capacities, but we are inclined to think, that it is rather a presumption on his part 
to declare that there is no question requiring solution that does not come within 
the scope of statesmanship. The Viceroy has yet to learn much of Indian politics, 
difficult as it is, involving the interests of multifarious nationalities and sects. 
Notwithstanding, we must give His Excellency credit for a zeal and perseverance 
unique in its character. That His Lordship possesses oratorical powers of a very 
superior order will be evident from the innumerable speeches he has had occasion 
to deliver, in many cases without even finding time for a generalization of his 
thoughts. That he possesses wit and humour of no mean order is an acknowledged 
fact. That he possesses a decision of character and a very high sense of justice 
will be evident from his public acts and his resolutions. That the advancement 
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of the nations over whom he rules is constantly uppermost in his mind is evident 
from the successive movements he has already inaugurated and wishes to inau- 
gurate in the future. His ideal of a native prince is the best conceived and best 
generalized ; it betokens a lofty imagination and is so ably defined that it is no 
exaggeration to say, that it was never so well expressed by any Governor before 
him. In short, the present Viceroy has proved already that he is one of the ablest 
governors that ever wielded the viceregal sceptre, enjoying the confidence ‘of the. 
people here, and the Government at home. It might be acknowledged on all 
hands that if India had the good fortune of having a Secretary of State of the 
stamp of Lord Derby, or Lord Ripon, or even of Lord Reay, during the period of 
the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, she would have advanced in ag strides, and fully 
made up the losses due to the retrograde move she had to take during the vice- 
royalty of some of Lord Curzon’s predecessors. Let us hope that the time has now 


approached when India will turn over a new leaf in the history of progress, under 


the auspices of the liberal and benign reign of Emperor Edward VII. 
8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th February, observes :— We. 


do not yet know what arrangements have been made 
mndia and the new session of Parliae by the Indian Parliamentary Committee to keep India 
rominently to the fore in the new session. Perhaps 
some Indian amendment will be novel to the address in reply to the speech from 
the Throne. We trust this will be done. There are several questions of great 
present importance on which a discussion in the House of Commons seems very 
essential. Foremost of all, the scandalous treatment of Indians in South Africa, 
which has already done so much to tarnish the fair fame of England, claims atten- 
tion. The progress of events in that region does not hold out any hope of a just 
solution of that question ; on the other hand, between the date of Parliament’s rising: 
in the last session and its re-assembling, a most mischievous Immigration _Restric- 
tion Act was passed in Cape Colony. The un-British provisions of the Act are 
being enforced with British rigidity, and a batch of Indian emigrants were pre- 
vented from landing. There are then the questions of the salt duty, military 
expenditure and the economic inquiry demanded by the Famine Union and refused 
by the Government of India. With improved health and with the cordial co-oper. 
ation of able lieutenants like Mr. Roberts, it is hoped that our friend Mr. Caine 
will redouble his energies on our behalf. 


4, The following is an extract from the article headed “ England’s Mission 


SPO aE DES in India,” in the Indian People (Allahabad), of th 
tsa aaron iawn 27th February :— 


“Tf I thought it were all for notbing, and that you and I, Englishmen and Scotchmen 
and Irishmen in this vountry, were secretly writing inscriptions on the sand to be washed out 
by the next tide ; if Z felt that we were not working here for the good of India in obedience to 
a higher law anda nobler aim, then I would see the link that holds England and India 
together severed without a sigh. But it is because [ believe in the future of this country and in 
the capacity of our own race to guide it to goals that it has never hitherto attained, that I keep 
courage and press forward.”’—-Lorp CurzON AT THE BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


“I admit at once that of it could be shown that India has retrograded in material 
prosperity wnder our rule we stand self-condemned, and we ought no longer to be trusted 
with the control of that country.” —LoRp GEoRGE HAMILTON IN THE Hovuss or Commons, 


“ At the beginning of last century it was our task to ‘establish political supremacy to bring 
the country under good rule and equal justice. We cannot rest on our achievements. Jé will 


be the still greater task of this century to give India wealth as we have given her peace.”—~ 
The Pioneer. | 


Tuis then is England’s avowed mission in India. To judge of the measure 


_ of success that has so far crowned her efforts, the question one must consider is, as 


Sir Henry Fowler said, “ whether that Government (the Government of India), 
with all its machinery, as now existing in India, has or has not promoted the general 
abe agi of the people of India, and’ whether India is better or worse off by 

eing a Province of the British Crown. That is the test.” The elaborate discus- 
sion of “the industrial and economic side of the national existence” into which His 
Excellency the Viceroy entered in his great speech at the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce does not, we fear, help largely in arriving at the truth in this matter. 
Despite the noble sentiment expressed by Lord Curzon in the passage quoted at the 
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top of this article, the whole utterance of the Viceroy is unfortunately calculated to, 


create the gravest ~ oe in the Indian mind as to the methods that will in 
future be adopted by England, even more than at present, to discharge her sacred 
obligation to India. Analysed carefully and dispassionately, what does Lord 
Curzon’s speech amount to? What is the prospect that is held out before us? It 


js that India will be made the unrestricted field for foreign exploitation; that 


British captial and British enterprise will develope the immense natural resources 
of the country ; that it will be the first duty of the Government of India to actively 
aid in this process; that Indians may, if they will, share in the work, but that 
it is none of the Government’s duty to organize capital and stimulate thrift among 
our countrymen. All the necessary consequences of this policy we must endure 
without murmur or complaint. His Excellency has not a word to say of the promo- 
tion of higher scientific and industrial education that our countrymen may be 
able to take care of their own interests, he does not bestow any thought on the best 
means of educating the people into parting with some of their hoonted wealth for 
investment in reproductive undertakings. At best the Viceroy is severely indifferent 
to indigenous industries and indigenous captial.. To the exploiters of his own race, 
to the enrichment of his own land his attitude is markedly different. For support 
of this contention we need not go outside the confines of his own speech. 


5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th February, says :—Mr. 
Chamberlain had declined to receive a deputation on 
the Indian settlers’ grievances in South Africa on the 
eve of his departure for that country on the plea that 
he would study the question on the spot and would confer with Lord Milner and 
the colonists’ representatives to see what reforms should *be introduced. His tour 
has all but come to an end, but in no single speech of his do we find a reference to 
this subject. And far from telling the colonists who seem to have such great 
confidence in his wisdom and statesmanship that it was improper and ungrateful to 
treat barbarously as they are doing fellow-subjects of the same Empire who have 
done yeoman’s service in the development of South Africa, the Colonial Secretary is 
reported to have suggested to the Pretoria Chamber of Commerce to exclude Indian 
emigrants by classifying them among the “ Undesirables,” and in another speech 
he gave out that the Indian Government had no business and no right to interfere 
with the Colonial governments. We must suppose that Mr. Chamberlain has 
spoken with a full sense of his responsibiblity and that he weighed his words. 
+ ac being had to the heartless persecution to which our loyal and unoffending 
countrymen are subjected in regions where the British flag waves, this cold indiffer- 
ence of the responsible Ministers of the Crown forces indignation. But we should 
not forget that we have to deal with the Avatar of Birmingham. 


6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th February, says :—The need of a 
— organisation for these Provinces suggested 

y our Allahabad contemporary of the Indian People 
has been long felt. No political association worth 
the name ever existed in the United Provinces. Some divisions and districts had 
some associations ; these have been killed during the difference among the members 
about Congress problems, or for fear of the less forward members who thought it 
dangerous to identify themselves with political bodies of progressive views. Two 
attempts were made—one, some twenty years ago, at Allahabad, and the other some 
four years ago, at Lucknow—-to have one strong body for the two provinces, but 
both failed. The principal cause of failure was that people from whom it was 
expected that they would take lead in the matter showed indifference and left the 
work to men whose hands were already full. We have yet to produce a man who 
will devote his whole time to such a political organisation, and unless one such 
man is forthcoming it js no use our talking of it. The need is acknowledged, the 
material is ready at hand. We do not lack leaders: we have enough of them ; 
what we do want is an humble worker who without any idea for self-advertisement 


Need for a political organisation in 
the United Provinces. | 


would quietly work at the table unmindful of any blame or reward. The measure © 


of our public spirit can be judged from the fact that not one such man is forthcom- 
ing. We do not want to throw cold water on the zamindars. Unless the proposed 
Zamindari Association confines itself to the business of address-giving as the 
Association at Lucknow does, we are not quite sanguine about its success. Instead 
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of middle classes and zamindars spending their energy in keeping up two separate 
organisations, both of which cannot prove successful, one strong body should be 
formed to represent all interests of the United Provinces. | ) 


7. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 25th February, in commenting on 
- Lord Curzon’s speech at the Jubilee celebration of the 
atthe Jubilee celebration ofthe Bengal bengal Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, observes 
Chamber of Commerce mm Carus: —_ that though a Viceroy of His Lordship’s character and 
spirit ought not to be under the thumb of the said Chamber, us he tried to show he 
was not, yet why did he not support Sir Henry Cotton in his advocacy of 
the coolie cause against tea-planters in Assam. British merchants in India, 
though not rulers of the country, are kith and kin of the latter, and the Viceroys 
who go to enjoy dinners at their houses, do not call them subjects, but pillars 
of the State. Lately the Viceroy submitted certain proposals to the Secretary of 
State for India, for improving the town of Calcutta. These proposals have been 
returned to the Viceroy with the intimation that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and the Calcutta Political Associations should be consulted in the matter ; as if the 
natives had no vested interests at all, and everything regarding the improvement 
of the town was to be decided by the opinions of Knglish birds-of-passage only. 
The Viceroy took native capitalists to task for not investing their hoarded money in 
the development of the country. But what encouragement,as the Pioneer rightly 
asks, is given to natives when they do, or desire to invest their capital in this way ? 
The recent case of Tata’s scheme of iron industry is an instance in point. The 
residents of Bombay invested their capital in cotton mills, but was not an excise duty 
at once placed on their product at the bidding of Lancashire millowners? The 
cultivation of jute and indigo is in the hands of Englishmen and does not benefit the 
natives, Similarly if British capitalists invested their capital in exploiting and 
working out mineral mines in India, they would simply drain away the wealth 
hidden in the womb of the country, which if left untouched at present, might be 
discovered ani dug out by the natives themselves, say fifty years hence, when they 
themselves became qualified to do so. The Indian Nation of Calcutta rightly 
says that Lord Curzon’s notions of the development of the country are tN and. 
superficial. He labours under the hallucination that the development of the 
country consists merely in the improvement of the soil and its product, and in the 
exploitation of mines. But this will be no real development, which lies in the 
actual amelioration of the condition of the natives themselves. If railways have 
been constructed, electric lights introduced, and high buildings erected in Calcutta, 
of what use are they to the native peasantry who cannot enjoy them? As Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji has been urging for the last fifty years, British trade with India 
has no doubt brought joy to British families and homes, but has in no way benefited 
the natives themselves. The British Government conferred the blessing of peace 
on India in the last century, and it should now seek to improve the ecoaomic 
condition of the country, without which the British mission must remain incomplete ; 
but this is possible only when the country is sought to be developed through the 
agency and by the hands of natives themselves. 


I].—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Native Starzs, 


_ 8 The English Hindosthén (Kéldkankar), of the 25th February, says :— 
The ex-Mahareja Holker’s abaice. Ven at first we heard the murmur of His Highness’ 
ion. abdication, we became very anxious to know the real 
cause of it. We were afraid that the Mahardja had in some way or other invoked 
the displeasure of the English Government, but on learning the speech of the 
Mahardja Holkar, we weie so pleased that we did not think it even necessary to 
make any reference to it, in our papers. However the insinuation of the Pioneer 
which he makes about this retirement in its issue of the 21st instant, compels us to 
take up the subject, because we feel it our duty to defend a Mahard4ja who has so 


calmly and quietly abdicated in favour of his legitimate son with the entire appro- 
val and sanction of the Government :— 


f~ =n 


Beate. 


The insinuation of the Pioneer runs as follows :— 


“The Bengali newspapers are still continuing to sing the praises of the ex- 
Maharaja of Indore though, as we pointed out last week, they are singularly incon- 
sistent in their line of argument. They would apparently like to see him-placed 
once more on the gadt ; but the relief to his State, his officials, his subjects and his 
own relations of his disappearance from the scene and resignation of powers that he 
had misused for sixteen years can only be calculated and ap reclated by those who 
have lived in Indore territory since his accession in 1886. The story of his period- 
ical vagaries will probably never be written, but if the record were made public, 
the Government would be blamed for having permitted him to rule so long, rather 
than for having accepted his resignation last month. Ifthe Bengali editors, who 
now bewail the ‘ downfall of Holkar’ had taken service or attempted to publish 
their papers in the State during the period 1886 to 1902, they would have had 
ample material for comment and reflection, but assuredly not of the kind that em- 
ploys their pens at the present moment. The Holkar case is really beyond criti- 
cism, ’ 


It is natural that the Bengali newspapers, nay, rather all the Indian news- 
papers, will sing the praise of the ex-Mahardja, because he was so friendly with the 
Government and so cleverly resigned in favour of his son. We, moreover, are unable 
to accept the version of the Pioneer that his retirement has brought a relief to his 
State, to his officials, to his subjects and to his own relations. We are equally un- 
able to accept that if the story of his periodical vagaries were written down and 
the record made public, the Government would be blamed for having permitted him 
to rule so long. The Pioneer has the fame of being one of the Government organs, 
but in writing this phrase against Government, he is forgetting his bounden 
duty and policy. He seems to be so angry with Bengali papers that he would not 
even spare the Government. We have watched the ex-Holkar’s career ever since 
he succeeded his father, and whatever may have been his faults during the time 
of heir-apparentcy, he has nevertheless proved himself worthy of his succession to 
the gadz of Indore, and we feel sure that, not by any kind of pressure, but of his 
own free will, he has abdicated his Throne. The very fact of his Raj having 
been given to his heir-apparent, is also another proof of the Government’s friendship 
and his loyalty. | 


TV .—ApMINISTRATION. 
ee (a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


9, The English Hindosthén (Kélikankar), of the 23rd February, has the | Hxuposmir, 
following :—The Pioneer of the 15th February 1903 “*¢ February, 1903. 
tice in the Rangoon Chief Court,” Writes as follows :— : 
‘Mr. A. P. Pennell, late of the Indian Civil 
Service, has been permitted to practice in the Rangoon Chief Court.” 


We are rejoiced to see that poor Mr. Pennell has been at last permitted to 
earn his livelihood. In the Hindi language there is the following saying :-—“ Jiw 
laé jiwika nalaé.” (God may take one’s life, but should not deprive him of his | 
livelihood), We heard that the Government dismissed him without any pension 
or reward, This we considered very hard lines for the poor civilian ; but it is true : 


that “ Man proposes and God disposes,” and now the act of his being allowed to 
practice as a barrister will bring him his loaves and fishes. 


(6).—Police. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd February, observes :—“ Pandey ApvooarTs, 
Bindeshri Prasad, zamindar and legal practitioner 784 February, 190s. 
of Gorakhpur, who was assaulted on the Coronation 

day by the Gorakhpur police while celebrating the festivities, has approached His 

Honor the rebates ar “ance with a petition. Thecharges made by the applicant 

are very serious. He alleges that he was assaulted without giving cause for provo- 

cation by the Kotwal and the Naib Kotwal of Gorakhpur in the presence of 

hundreds of men under the instigation of Pandit Chiraunji Lal, Deputy Collector ; | } 
that when he went to the District Magistrate for redress he was persuaded not to ' 
prosecute the police lest he might be prosecuted on the charge of obstructing the f 
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olice in the performance of their duties ; and that the District Superintendent of 
Police forced applicant’s brother to compromise the case. These charges are 
serious indeed | deserve a searching enquiry. The petitioner further alleges that 
the incident has caused a sense of insecurity which prevented many a person from 
attending the fireworks on the Coronation day. The feeling of insecurity is natural ; 
and it is such incidents, which may be small in themselves, that go to create public 
distrust. We are sure that the Government will issue orders to institute a search- 
ing enquiry into these allegations.” | 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
11. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th February, on the author- 


ity of an anonymous communication from Moradabad, 
ee een en oadabad, ©=- complains that the supply of meat to the people at the 

latter town has lately been discontinued by butchers, 
and that the Municipal Board has made itself a perfect public nuisance. No man 
is allowed to make any addition or alteration even inside his house without permis- 
sion. In fact he cannot even dig or fill up a hole in the ground. The ultimate 
results of the unwise interference of the Municipal Board with sweepers are well 
known to the public. If a shopkeeper, whose shop is in the High-street, eats the 
sweetmeat which he received from a confectioner in a cup of leaves, and throws 
away the cup in the street, or chews a sugarcane, and throws away the refuse, he 
renders himself liable to prosecution! Owing to the stoppage of brick-kilns new 
bricks are not made at all, and there has been a considerable rise in the price of 
old bricks, which induces persons to demolish houses or parts of houses which they 
do not require for their use, and sell the bricks! It would seem that an Honorary 
Magistrate, who repaired a wall inside his house, was threatened with prosecution 
by a municipal official. Thus it will be seen that the Municipal Board of Morada- 
bad is giving the people more trouble than even the notorious police. Though the 
inhabitants of Merodabed are a very quiet and meek people, they will be obliged 
ere long to establish a committee to watch and protect their rights and interests 
against the Municipal Board. The strike of butchers is probably due to the fact 
that they have been required by the Board to dry hides outside the town. This 
will involve a great deal of inconvenience to them. They do not live in all parts 
of the town but in a single muhalla, where they expose hides to the sun in their 
houses. The editor hopes that the Commissioner of Rohilkhand will inquire into 
the matter and take steps to induce the butchers to abandon the strike which is a 
source of great trouble to Muhammadans. | 


(e ).—Education. 
12, The Kdéyasth Kul Bhaskar (Htawah), for January, says that Madras, 


ae Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces will each 

of Public Instruction in the United get A Deputy Director of Public Instruction on 

_ Rg, §00 rising to Rs. 1,000. The creation of the new 

posts has received the sanction of the Secretary of State. Now it remains to be 

seen whether the appointments will be given to natives or Europeans. If selec- 

tions are made from among the latter, it will be averred with reason that a new 
channel has been opened for the drain of India’s wealth to England. mar 


13, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd February, says :—‘ The proposal 

to convert the Muir Central College into a Teaching 

versity scheme at Allahabad. =“ University has evoked some criticism, but not as much 
as would seem ta be necessary. No doubt it is not 

irrelevant to consider the claims of the present professors of that collegé to form 
themselves into a Teaching University. Nor is it irrelevant to consider the. prob- 
able mental equipment of the additional professors who must be imported to fill the 
new chairs proposed to he created. The present influence of the Muir Central 
College in the conduct of the affairs of the Allahabad University may make the 
change of name really unnecessary. Butthere are other considerations of a more 


general and far-reaching, and, therefore, of a more serious character which should 
not be neglected. 
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Whatever the ideal relation between the State and the national education of 
the highest kind may be in other countries, in India the ideal should not be one of 
deptideane on Government, for an alien Government has often unfounded fears, and 
interests which are erroneously believed to be in conflict with those of the people. 
Owing to these and other causes, Government often looks at educational problems 
from a political point of view. Of course, from the ideal point of view, both the 
statesman and the educationalist seek the welfare of the nation. But that can be 
entirely true at present only in self-governing countries (though there, too, party 
feeling and sectarian jealousy often lead both statesmen and educationalists 
astray) ; whereas here in India under the guise of educational reform political prob- 
lems are sought to be solved. This has prejudicial effect on the spread and advance- 
ment of knowledge. Hence we think mm India education should not be entirely 
under the thumb of Government or any officer or officers of Government. 


We may be wrong; but it could not but strike us as remarkable if the Impe- 
rial or any Provincial Government were really found enthusiastic about a Teaching 
University, seeing that Government had done its level best to throw cold water on 


the Tata Scheme. Government has never been very lavish in educational expendi- 


ture, so, if it were really enthusiastic about higher education, how is it that, 
economically-minded as it is in matters educational, it did not welcome the princely 
donation of Mr. Tata, which it would have had only to supplement, but would now 
bear the whole cost of a Teaching University? True, the Allahabad scheme is a 
provincial one, whilst Mr. Tata’s scheme was an all-India scheme ; but ultimately 


_ the one must go up to Lord Curzon for sanction, as the other did. Is it that the 


Government did not like that an Indian should try to raise his countrymen from 
pupilage to the position of independent workers? Ov was the Government jealous 
of the honour that Mr. Tata might obtain by doing what it had never itself 
thought of doing? Or how else are we to reconcile the cold shoulder given to 
Mr. Tata with this zeal for a scheme of a similar character? Perhaps Government 
thought that so good a thing ought not to proceed from an Indian. It is said that 
the Native Press is always smelling bad motives. But what can wedo? Critics 
of Shakespeare read meanings, beauties and lessons into his writings, which he, 
poor soul, perhaps had never dreamt of. The British Government in India occupies 


very much the position of Shakespeare, and we, of his critics. Like Shakespearian 


critics we may often be wrong ; but in the paucity of reliable information, our only 
resource 1s inference and conjecture, 


What we have been trying to say is this. Rightly or wrongly our Govern- 
ment has other axes to grind than the educational one; and therefore education 
has often suffered. So Universities ought to be independent of Government as 
much as possible, That, too, is the only way to secure the development of variety 
in types of education. But what is the present relation of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity to Government? Plainly, one of servile dependence. Noone can deny that 
the Allahabad University has played the réle of a flunkey to Government to 
a greater extent than any other fhe University. It has been a political as well 
as an educational institution, and this has been the case in spite of the presence in 
the University of some really independent members. Now, if the Muir Central 
College be constituted the “ Teaching University of Allahabad,” it must be entirely 
a Government institution. It would not in that case have a spark of independence 
left. Our Government may be great in administration, but not SoBe great 
in scholarship and research. How would scholarship and research fare under it ? 
especially if “ Natives” should develop an inconvenient taste for that sort of thing. 
Already we have heard of attempts to remove Drs. Bose and Ray from the Presi- 
dency College to Mufussil Colleges without good laboratories. Government is 
often moved to hasty and unwise action by baseless panic. Education should feel 
the blasting influence of such action as little as possible, 


Monopoly is bad. If Government had the monopoly of higher education, it 
would have the power, as it has the will, to make education as dear as it liked. 
That would be bad for poor students, that is to say for the public in general ; for 
most Indians are poor. ‘But that is not the only evil to be apprehended. Even 
all those who might be able to afford the cost of such education, might not be given 
the Opportunity to acquire it. Medical and other technical colleges have been 
a 8 to refuse admission to students. So it is not unreasonable to apprehend 
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that some would be excluded from the benefits of higher ‘education on account of 
their poverty and others for indefinite and mysterious reasons. Even race conél- 
derations might come into play, as they have in the case of the Roorkee College. 


It may be said that scholarships sufficient in number and amount would be 
given for the benefit of poor students. But from their present number and 
amounts (the latter being just equal to the fees charged in Government Colleges) 
prospects in this direction do not seem to us particularly bright. 


Then there is another question and that is about the courses of study. If the 
University became entirely a Government Department, books and courses might 
be prescribed not for furthering knowledge, but for making us “ loyal.” That is to 
say there would be more books like Lie Ware's Citizen of India. ven 


at present the Allahabad University is almost a State Department; and in the 


choice of books (on the history of India, for example), a tendency is observable 
towards the search after safe books, rather than the best books. Should the pro- 
posed Teaching University ever become a fait accompli, whatever else it might or 
might not undertake to do, it would very probably undertake the research work for 
the discovery and means of destruction of the sedition bacillus; and that might 
become so absorbing a pursuit as not to leave any time or energy for other literary 
or scientific investigations. 


We must be excused for giving expression to another vague fear in our mind, 
India, you know, is a very bad country with a very enervating climate. Here a 
man of the most restless energy is apt to become rather a little too fond of his arm- 
chair. Hence a little competition is not bad. Perhaps the passion for ceaseless 
work of the Professors of our Colleges (the Muir Central College not excepted) is 
due to the presence ot competition. If competition and emulation did not exist, even 
the altruistic labours of Government Professors might slacken. If they became the 
sole-teachers, examiners and degree-givers, it is imaginable that they might imitate 
the ancient example of Homer and some times nod. (We are sure they do not do 
it now, no, not even figuratively). By that time the sleeping sickness would be sure 
to invade India. Possibly it is sealy lurking in our country. If doctors were 
sufficiently courageous they could find the symptoms in lowly places like school 
rooms as well as in the august chambers of the highest courts of justice. 


In these Imperialistic days the supremacy of the white man must be insisted 
upon everywhere. It is an article in the Imperial creed that the white man is 
unapproachable in all spheres of work. In the United Provinces, if Mr, Lewis 
could have his own way, not only must “ Principal of first grade colleges be non- 
native,’ but even hostel superintendents too. At present in some aided and 
unaided and Government colleges “ Natives” teach some subjects in the B. A. and 
M.A. classes. That must be abomination in the eyes of our self-styled experts, 
Now, if you could abolish the B. A. and M. A. classes in colleges except a Govern- 
ment University college managed solely by Europeans, at one stroke you would 
succeed in cutting the Gordion knot. But we poor natives have unfortunately still 
Some ambition left. We do not quite see the beauty of the arrangement which 
should perpetually relegate us to a position of inferiority. We believe that we too 
have brains and have been created to make ourselves useful: we believe that 
we too ought to attempt high things. Some of us have proved our capacity for 
original work even. So we do not relish the idea of this proposed Government 
monopoly. If regl experts came from the West to teach us, that would be 
some consolation. But what most European Professors in India do at present, 
many Indians too can easily perform. 


There is an Indian saying that one does not dislike being defeated by one’s son. 
Similarly the highest boast of a teacher should be that his pupil has surpassed 
him. But our European Professors complain that education is doing us no real 
good. We have, they say, developed no originality, acquired no scholarship. But 
it was not always thus. Our ancestors did a few original things. Whose fault is it 
that we are deemed fit only for perpetual pupilage? Japan had little or no direct 
communication with the West until the Revolution of 1868. But how marvel- 
lous has been her progress in education and research during the succeeding 35 
years ! Surely, it cannot be asserted that the Japanese have been in the past a more 
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intellectual race than the Hindus, But we find that though we have been in inti- 
mate contact with the West for nearly a century and a half, we are still considered 
fit only for the co of pupils. We think that some of us at least are fit to be 
teachers in a Teaching University. But in Government Teaching Universities 
Indians are sure to have no leading position. It may be that none of us are fit for 
the work of higher teaching. But that would show not our incapacity, but the 
incompetency -of Huropean Professors, who have been our teachers for so long a 


period. 


‘There is no doubt a theory, believed in more or less by most Europeans, 
that before the advent of the Greeks, Indians had no brains and were perhaps dumb. 
The Greeks by surgical operation inserted brains into the skulls of our ancestors 
and furnished them with organs of speech. Without disputing the correctness of 
this theory, we may ask our Kuropean masters (who have had greater opportunities 
than the Greeks for doing us good) to do for us what the Greeks are alleged to 
have done, so that we may think and work at least as well as our ancestors did. If 
this can be guaranteed, we shall not quarrel with the proppsal to start a teaching 
university. But if we are to have no better professors in our teaching Universities 
than we have at present in connection with the examining Universities, why 
degrade the name of teaching University ? 


14. The Hindi Pradip (Allahabad), which is supposed to be for the 
months of October, November and December 1901, 
ee Smondetions of the Universi. received on the 24th February, 1908, says that the 
people of this country have quietly and patiently 
endured the misfortunes and calamities to which they are exposed, consoling them- 
selves with the hope that the invaluable high education which Government hitherto 
liberally provided for them, would lead to the spread of education and civilisation, 
and prove the panacea for all the evils. But that good hope is threatened by the 
recommendations of the Universities’ Commission, This so-called Commission for 
making public inquiries appears to be a huge sham. When the higher authorities 
have made up their minds to introduce any particular changes, they appoint a Com- 
mission with secret instructions for recommending those changes. The Universities’ 
Commission has made a recommendation for restricting high education to a small 
number of boys who should be made good scholars and not left to be half-educated. 
The Commission would be entitled to public gratitude, if the recommendation were 
made in good faith. People are attributing motives to the Commission. Accord- 
mg to some persons the proposal is due to the fact that educated natives claim 
equality with Europeans, while others hold the National Congress responsible for 
it. According to another version, Government is disposed to check the spread of 
high education, inasmuch as Government service is the principal aim of every 
educated native. In short guot homines, tot sententia. It has been proposed 
to raise the fees not only in Government colleges, but also in private ones which 
receive no aid from Government. The rates in the latter are not to be less than 
two-thirds those in the former. The result will be that only the richer classes will 
be able to receive high education, the portals of the colleges being closed to the 
poorer persons, In England the richer classes work hard to acquire learning, but 
in India those classes as a rule being fond of ease and luxury, give a wide berth to 
education to which there is no royal road. The cultivation of learning and science 
in this country is confined tothe middle class. The proposed increase in the 
college fees will inflict a very severe blow on education. Lord Lytton’s administra- 
tion was unpopular with the people, though it did no serious harm to the country : 
but the present Viceroy’s rule has proved worse. With a view to escaping the 
accusation of disloyalty, the editor has refrained, for some time past, from criticis- 
ing Government measures. But the question of high education ong one of grave 
magnitude, the editor has considered it necessary to say something about it. The 
editor expresses the hope that His Excellency the Viceroy will fully consider the 
recommendations of the Commission before sanctioning them, in order that the 
cause of education may not suffer. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 


Hinpr Prapip, 
December, 
1901. 


ALMORA AKBBAR, 
19th February, 1903. 


BHARAT JIWAN, 
23rd February, 1903, 


HINDOSTHAN, 
21st February, 1903. 


ROHILKHAND 
GAZETTE, 
24th February, 1908. 
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(9).—General. 


15. The Almora Akhbér, of the 19th February, notices with surprise, that 

the British soldier, who was lately sentenced to only 

caused the death of a native police Six weeks’ imprisonment for causing the death of a 

nga sam native police official during the Durbar festivities at 

Delhi, is going to appeal even against such a light sentence. But when a British 

soldier kills a Government servant on duty, on an occasion when His Majesty's 

Coronation was being celebrated and escapes with six weeks’ imprisonment, in lieu 

of being sentenced to death, it is no wonder that he should feel encouraged to 
appeal against his conviction. 


16. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 23rd February, states that the 
Government of India has framed a new rule under 

voluuterts’ to keep ‘rifles in their Which no British soldier or volunteer will be allowed 
ee to keep a’ rifle in his private custody with effect from 
the 1st May next. As black men frequently fall victims to the guns of British 
soldiers, Government has evidently now considered it high time to check the evil 
and thereby remove a dark stain on its administration of this country. Ten years 
ago Sir George White, the then Commander-in-Chief, issued an order directing that 
no British soldiers should be allowed to go out shooting without securing a pass to 
do so. Later on he prohibited British soldiers from firing near a bastz (an inhabited 
place). Evidently these restrictions were imposed by Sir George to prevent 
deaths being caused by British soldiers while out shooting. Dissatisfaction among 
the people has, however, for some years past been increasing, assome Englishmen 
have been ill-treating and oppressing them more and more c:uelly day by day. Ib 
would seem that higher class Englishmen do not now genere? come to India as 
they used to do betore. But Lord Curzon has certainly paternal love and sympathy 
for the children of this country, as the new order regarding the surrender of rifles 
by British soldiers and volunteers every day at the end of parades clearly indicates, 
and for which the whole of the country must ever remain grateful to His Lordship. 


17. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kélakankar), of the 21st February, on the 
authority of the Civil and Military Gazette, says that 
lish an oriental Institute in india for wussia has established an oriental institute for teaching 
fa’ the languages of India and neign- OYiental and some other languages to her military offi- 
bouring countries. : 
cers, granting each of them a yearly allowance of 120 
roubles to meet the expenses of books, &c., and a reward of 200 roubles and 6 months’ 
leave on successfully passing an examination in a foreign language, with an additional 
allowance of 100 roubles a month to enable such an officer to travel in neighbouring 
countries to learn their manners, customs, &e. during his leave. This is an admir- 
able scheme for inducing Russian officers to learn oriental and other Janguages. It 
is absolutely necessary for military officers to learn foreign languages inasmuch as 
their main dey is either to protect their own country against a foreign invader, or 
to invade a foreign country, with a view to conquering it, and this they cannot do 
well unless they know the language and manners of the enemy. The British Gov- 
ernment has of late had to send its troops to foreign countries, and hence it would 
do well to follow Russia’s example, and establish an Educational Institution in 
India and give its military officers instructions in the languages of India and 


neighbouring countries. 


18. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th February, says that 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika approves of the proposal 
for the establishment of an agricultural research labor- 
atory from Mr. Phipps’ donation, but cannot understand the necessity for estab- 
lishing a Pasteur Institute as well. There can be no gainsaying the fact that the 
Pasteur Institute which is already in existence has proved beneficial only to Euro- 
peans. A native bitten by a rabid dog quietly submits to death at his house but does 
not resort to the Institute, as he cannot afford to nieet the heavy expenses. Under 
these circumstances it is to be hoped that Lord Curzon, who is anxious to promote 
the Indian industries, will reconsider the matter and accept Mr. J. C. Bose’s 
suggestion for the establishment of a central laboratory for physics at Calcutta, 
a suggestion which was laid before the Secretary of State in 1896 by the English 
ae io egee h Again, a Pasteur Institute involves the killing of hundreds of 
AnLMais, | 


Mr. Phipps’ donation to India. 
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19. The Nasim-i- Agra, of the 28rd February, referring to the prevalence 

of corruption and bribery among the subordinate off- 

ih mussestion to, District omcer’to Cials in the various courts and public offices, observes 

conduct and doings of their subordi- that if the District officers make a point of inquiring 

into the conduct, character and doings of these offi- 

cials, they will assuredly be able to find out, without difficulty, the black sheep 

among them. The public know all about the characterand conduct of almost every 

public official, so that if a District officer approaches the public in a right spirit 

he will not fail to elicit correct information. The District Officers should not 

allow themselves to be misled by the sweet words, subservience and low bows 

of a subordinate, until they have satisfied themselves that he is perfectly 
honest. 


20. The Awdza-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 24th February, in an article 
) headed “The causes of the increase of habitual crim- 
inals in our country,” says that when a convict, 
whether justly or unjustly punished, is released from jail on the expiration of his 
term of imprisonment, he is looked down upon with contempt by his caste-fellows 
and neighbours. The police keep an eye on him, and if a theft occurs in his street, 
the suspicions of the police at once fallon him, Even if he desires to turn an 
honest penny, the police do not allow him todo so. Dr. Morrison has made a good 
suggestion in his book to the effect that if an ex-convict desires to lead an honest 
life, he should be treated with respect and received back into society. When an 
offender is convicted, his age and profession are noted. But the causes which led 
him to commit the offence should also be found out. so that the authorities may be 
able to take steps to remove such causes, and thereby check the increase of crime. 
Again, the climate and the weather have, no doubt, some effect on the commission 
of crime. For instance, cases of house-breaking are more common during the 
winter than in any other season. Cases of suicide frequently occur in the hot 
weather. Moreover, poverty is a fruitful source of crime. 


Causes of the increase of crime. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 


Nil. 


VI.—Raitway. 


21. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 21st February, states that 
a certain respectable passenger of Ulwar booked three 
master ofthe Allahabad railway sta. bundles of luggage at the Agra Fort railway station 
_— to Firozabad, on the 19th January last, and obtained 
a receipt for them, but that on arrival at the latter station only two bundles were 
delivered to him, the third was missing, and this fact was noted on the receipt. 
After waiting for sometime, the gentleman seeing no hope of recovering the missing 
bundle at Firozabad, got a fresh supply. of articles from Ulwar and proceeded, vi@ 
Allahabad, to Gaya, where he was bound for. When he reached Allahabad he 
found his missing luggage deposited in the goods-shed at that station. He repre- 
sented the matter to the station-master, giving the particulars of the articles con- 
tained therein, and showing the railway receipt regarding the same, and requested 
him to deliver the bundle to him, but in vain. The passenger then made a representa- 
tion to the Traffic Superintendent, and the latter issued orders to the station-master 
to deliver the luggage to him. But it was not delivered to the passenger who got 
tired of waiting, and proceeded on to Gaya, Is this not an instance of downright 
high-handedness and irregularity ? 


22. The Mufid-i-Am (Agra), of the 20th February, says that a third and 

A suggestion for the provision of @N intermediate-class compartment are reserved in 

ronerved accommodation for natives each railway train for Kuropeans. It would be well if 

way carriages. similar accommodation were likewise reserved in the 

second and the first class, for natives. Europeans do not like to travel in the same 
carriage with natives, and quarrels frequently occur. 
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Nasr-1-AGRA, 
23rd February, 1903. 


AWAzA-I-Kagara, 
24th February, 1903. 


Prayia SamAoniz, 
2lst February, 1903. 


Murip-1-Axy, 
20th February, 1909, 
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VII.—Post Orricr. 


Hmvosrain, 23. The following is an extract from the English Hindosthén (Kélakankar) 
woes Nees : of the 23rd February :—We quote the following from 


mtovised rates of money-order com- the Pioneer of the 15th February 1903 :— 

“ Tt is notified that from 1st April the schedule 
of fees on inland money-orders will be one anna for sums not exceeding Rs. 5, and 
an additional anna per Rs. 5 up to Rs. 25. Thereafter four annas will be charged 
for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and one anna per Rs. 5 for larger sums. This 
change affects sums between Rs. 10 and Rs. 15,and also those over Rs. 25. A 
similar reduction is made in case of value-payable amounts. ” 


| This is a very good arrangement indeed ; because formerly the minimum fee 
we paid was two annas, even for sending one anna. “ Taka ke bulbul nao taka 
nikeat.” Itis a gawari saying, and it means the bird is worth a couple of pice, 
but one was charged nine times as much to have it skinned. So paying two annas 
for sending one anna was a monstrous fee. But now we will pay anna one up'to 
Rs, 5, and in the same manner we will pay one anna for each eaditional sum of five 
rupees. So for Rs. 10 we will have to pay two annas, for Rs. 15 annas three, for 
Rs. 20, annas four, and for Rs. 25, five annas. After that for each sum of Rs. 25 
four annas will be charged. This way we will be charged seventeen annas for 


Rs. 100. Unless our contemporary, the Pioneer, has in any way unintentionally 
omitted some details, we think that it is objectionable. 


VIIL—Native Socretizs AND Retiaious anp Socran Marrsrs. 
Nil. 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 
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bers of his Council. The noble Lord is cheered in his “ most interesting and very 
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I.—PotirT1cs. 


(a).—Foreign. 


1. Tue English Hindosthén (Kélékankar), of the 2nd March, says :— 

| We are glad to note that Indian Muslims have con- 
yuediaz Railway scheme and Indien = ¢ribyted three lakhs of rupees to the Hedjaz Railway, 
which, after its completion, will undoubtedly afford 

great facility to the pilgrims who annually pay visits to sacred Mecca and Medina. 


2. A correspondent of the Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 5th March, states that a 
meeting of some 18 Muhammadans was held at the 

__The Hedjaz Railway Fand atBachb- hoyse of Maulvi Abdul Hafiz, under the presidency of 
Maulvi Ghul4m Safdar, on the 25th ultimo, to raise 

subscriptions for the Hedjaz Railway, at Bachhraon in the district of Moradabad. 
It was resolved to divide the whole town into six parts, and some gentlemen were 
named to collect subscriptions in each part on the next day. The collections 
were accordingly commenced next morning, and 516 odd rupees were collected in 


all. 
(b6).—Home. 


38. The Prayég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 28th February, referring 
tothe speech which the King-Emperor himself read 

and the condition of the natives of oUt from the Throne at the ieopening of Parliament 
— on the 17th idem, observes that His Majesty expres- 
sed joy at the successful termination of the Coronation Larbar ceremonial at 
Delhi, declaring that the native chiefs and others made good demonstiations of 
loyalty and heartily enjoyed the festivities ; that no famine existed at the time; 
and that great improvements lad taken place in agriculture and commerce in 
India. This shows that His Majesty is never informed of the true state of things 
in this country. There are crores of natives here who have to put up with insufficient 


, quantities of food from year to year ; let the authorities consider this state of things 


a famine, or not, as they like? As regards trade and commerce, they are exclusively 
in the hands of Englishmen, so that any improvements made in them mainly bene- 
fit the foreigners and not the natives. Englishmen are all in all in India. They 
themse)ves make laws and rules, fix their own salaries, impose and collect taxes, 
work railways and ships, cultivate tea, work mines, and so forth. It is therefore 
quite evident that the fruits of any improvements made in this country are enjoyed 


by Englishmen and Englishmen alone. 


4. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 5th March, says :—On the spot we 
have two Indias to look at: India of the Anglo- 
Indians and India of the Indians. The one is con- 
tented and prosperous, and the other is weighed down with taxes and poverty. 
These are repeated in England, more gan in the House of Commons: 
that of the India Office is growing in wealth and intelligence by leaps and bounds, 
and that of the citics of the Caine-Naoroji school has a sad tale to unfold. The 
last Darbar in this countiy sang the glory of the India of the British; the Sec- 
retary of State and his ‘Sub’ in the second week of February and the King’s 
Speech at the opening of Parliament painted in the brightest colours of the rain- 
bow the India Office edition of this country. We have reason to be proud of the 
affection bestowed upon our fatherland by two noble Lords who hold in the hollow 
of their palm the fate of three crores of human beings. That in one week the 


India Office and India. 


_ two responsible rulers of India should give out their mind about the administration 


of this country is perhaps going a little too far. But the speeches themselves did 
not go a long way. These did not, perhaps could not, place their finger on the 
real plague spot in the Indian administration, much less apply any cure to the 


pestiferous wounds or a prevention to the premonitory symptoms of a coming 
catastrophe, 


The cares of office sit lightly on Lord George Hamilton, though he is, on his 
own words, pretty _— the Father of the House of Commons, but, in our humble 
estimate, a novice in India politics, lisping its a 6.c at the knee of the oldest mem- 
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labourious” work of his office by the increasing inte:est which the English people 
take in Indian affairs. That is the case so long as any interest in our affairs is 
evinced by all England minus Parliament. Any anount of nonsense can be 
talked, not alcne talked but really fired away so long as it is done outside the walls 
of St. Stephens, without one person raising his hand but for clapping and opening 
his mouth but for saying amen. In such a company Lord George Hamilton is at 


his best. One-fifth of the human race the English people govern in India. Why ? 
Because British rulers “hold equal the balance between conflicting races and con- 
; flicting religions”--save and except, we beg to punctuate, between Indians and 
, Englishmen as to races, and between Christianity on the one hand, and Hinduism 
p and Muhammadanism on the other so far as religions are concerned. The Secre- 
f tary of State announced from the housetop that another reason was “the estab- 
e lishment of absolute equality of treatment between all classes of natives.” Quite 
A so. The noble Lord is wise in his generation as he studiously avoided any men- 
e tion of amity or enmity between natives of India and natives of England out 
S here. The most notable utterance of Lord George Hamilton was the fact that 
" autocracy was a necessity for India, though based upon the Acts of Parliament 
of a self-governing people. The fear was that with the growth of the democratic 
feeling in England autocracy would have its death-knell. It hasnotbeenso. The 
House of Commons shows less disposition to interfere with the Government of 
y India. “The fact is”, we are told, “ the democracy does not object to strength or 
d to an autocracy if it has conclusive proof that these autocratic powers are used 
t with vigilance, justice, and generosity.” That is so without any doubt : viligance 
:- we have with vengeance as far as guarding and furthering English interests are 
it concerned in the services and in the trade and commerce of the country ; justice is 
yf meted under a new code of hypnotism where the colour of the skin has a very dis- 
)° turbing influence in civil as well as criminal matters; and generosity, coming 
n through the stomach and over the counter is brimful when -members of the ruling 
ss | caste are concerned, to Indians a few crumbs are thrown to stop their barking. 
? Then comes the turn of the arm-chair politician. India has a swarm of such 
a amateur statesmen, Lord Curzon informs us, in whom his Lordship has no faith. 
4 These hold not the fate of millions in their hands here —that is a relief to both our 
a rulers and ourselves. But it is not so in Iingland? Earl Percy, our under Secre- 
4 tary of State, is one of the men of the titled, leisured, and cultured classes of Eng- 
Jand who devote their time to the service of the State. On his appointment to 
d this post he was given a congratulatory dinner at Kensington. 
7 % * * * . * 
ve The facts as well as the arguments are too hackneyed to need a fresh refuta- 
a tion. What is more curious is the coincidence between the State Secretary himself 
7 and his Second-in-command on their praise bestowed on the attitude of the House 
y- of Commons. If the administration of India had been marked by a certain measure 
5: of efficiency, Karl Percy thought, it had been in so slight degree owing to the self- 
s, restraint which had been exhibited by the House of Commons for many years, and 
he to the fact that Indian questions had not been allowed to become the battle- 
7% ground of English politics. “My boys”, said the frog in the pond, when a few urchins 
"g were throwing stones in the water, to play drakes and ducks, “ what is play to you 
ne is death to us.” The words of this arm-chair politician brings to our mind this 
ne story. Sir Seymour King who presided at the dinner said that Earl Percy was 
Ww now acquiring a knowledge that would one day be of great service to India and 
he the Empire. So both India and India Office are but training grounds for preparing 
on future generals and administrators of the Empire to the cost of which no share is 
id borne by those who enjoy the privileges themselves but transfer the responsibili- 
he ties thereof on to the shoulders of this. poor country. | 
he 5. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 24th February, in its Supplement, Sa4uva-1-Hrvo, 
ns observes that while in his late memorial, regarding 74", Sebrusry 
tian of jahea.” E*diyanand the ques- =the question of jehad (crusade), to the Government 
‘is of India, the Mirza of Kadiyan stated that the 
sle number of the Ahmadi yas, i. e. his followers, had risen toa lakh, Al Hakam of 
n- the 7th idem (edited by himself) puts down this number at 14 lakhs. Al Hakam 


further opines that the mission of the Ahmadiya sect chiefly consists in eradicating 
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the idea of jehad from the minds of Muhammadans. But are there any Musal- 
mans in India who want to wage jehad against Britons, and where are jehad 
and bloodshed sanctioned by Islam in a time of peace and tranquillity like the 
resent one? If the Mirza is opposed to the (righteous) yehad which is enjoined 
y Islam, with highly reasonable and judicious conditions and restrictions, he should 
in that case have objected also to the jehad which the Britons lately waged in the 
Transvaal, and the Huropean Powers in China, on the ground of humanity. The 
Musalmans have in fact now forgotten the very word jehad, and it is absurd 
on the part of the Mirza to raise any question about it at this time. Some 
of the previous issues of Al Hakam bore, as the motto, a quotation from a Hadis, 
which meant the cutting of the Cross into pieces and the slaughter of pigs, as signs 
of the promised Messiah. What did the Mirza mean by this quotation ¢ If he denies 
to be the destroyer of the Cross and the slayer of pigs, he cannot be the Messiah 
according to the Hadis in question. The Mirza, talking of jehad in season and 
out.of season, as he does, may be said to be suffering from jehad-phobia. Perhaps 
he is afraid that as he pietends to be the promised Messiah, Mehdi and Imam, and 
as such invites mankind to flock to his fold, Government might take him to 
account for putting forth such a big claim ; and hence he constantly “ wags his tail ” 
before Government, intimating that he is “ no wolf,” but only a “sheep” of the Heavenly 
Father. What could be a stronger proof of the Mirza being an impostor and cheat 
now that he gratuitously imputes the desire of jehad to ‘Musalmans, which is non- 
existent? He further declares that the late increase in his following is largely 
due to the spread of plague in India, as if none of his followers have yet fallen 
victims to the disease, If the madness of the Mirza continues to ircrease at this 
rate, it will be no wonder if in the coming hot weather he asked even the Govern- 
ment to adopt his religion and be initiated by him into its mysteries. : 


6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 6th March, says:—The same 

issue of the Pioneer that publishes news of Mr, 

cane Aliens Act and Indians in Cape ~(hamberlain’s departure for England after his long 
; : tour in South Africa, prints the following telegram :— 

“ The enforcement of the Aliens Act in Cape Colony is stricter, especially regarding 
coolies. At present 1,270 Asiatics are at Table Bay, and all will have to return 
at the expense of the shipping companies except a few who have been indentured.” 
The text of the Aliens Act published in the Gazette of India shows the miserable 
legislation to be even more stringent than we were at first led to expect. For the 
prohibition applies not merely to those who are “ unable through deficient educa- 
tion” to themselves “ write out and sign in the characters of any European language 
an application to the satisfaction of the Minister,” but “any person who is not in 
ossession of visible means of support or is likely to become a public charge.” 
hether any person will come under this restriction, is to be decided by the Colonial 
authorities. So long as these civilised regulations are permitted to sanctify the 
Statute-book, let no Imperialist prate of the unity of Iimpire, community of sacri- 
fice, and other sickening twaddle. Let the fact be plainly admitted that India is 
only an out-house of the Empire, meant to suffer and starve for the sake of Britain’s 
enrichment and glory and not to enjoy any of the privileges of the Commonwealth. 


7. The Shri Gopal Patrika (Lucknow), for March, observing that the 

eople of India are smking more and more in distress 

p Difference between the contisbom and misery, says that it is a great pity that, while 
erent eet One and the same Govern-e Hinglishmen at home are happy and prosperous in 
every way, the Indians are wretched and afilicted, 

though both the nations are under one and the same benign British Government. 
What can be the cause of this difference in the conditions of Englishmen and In- 
dians? Both these nations are like two sons of the same father; the first nation — 
being in the position of the elder son, and the other in that of the younger one. 
The elder would evidently seem to think in the present instance that his pros- 
perity and happiness consists in preventing their common father, the British Govern- 
ment, from knowing the actual condition of his younger brother, and in inducing 
him to do all he can for the former alone, and neglecting the latter altogether. The 
father of course seems to love both his sons equally, But the elder son manages to 
keep him in ignorance of the wants and needs of the younge: one and hence the miser- 


able life the latter has to lead. The younger son, z.e. India, has no other means 
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to bring his distress to the notice of his father but through his elder brother, the 
Englishman, who considers it his interest not to communicate the true state of 
things. ver since the establishment of the British Government in India, the 
British sovereign has never visited this country, so as to see it with his own eyes, 
and give the people an opportunity to lay their wants and grievances before him. 
But it must be the will of God that Indians should be so unfortunate and English- 
men so happy, while enjoying the benefits of the same Government. However as 
the ruler in heaven is . equally kind to all, a time must come when He in His 
‘goodness will ordain the British Government to treat both its white and black 
subjects alike, and no longer aliow the former to be treated more favourably and 
leniently in matters of salaries, administration of justice, &c. | 


8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 6th March, observes :—We are 
glad that our suggestion for the formation ofa central 
od Political association for the Unit- yolitical association at Allahabad for the whole of 
these Provinces was taken up by our esteemed contem- 
porary of Lucknow. The Advocate says that there has never b2en any association 
worth the name in the United Provinces, and that previous efforts failed. This is 
all the greater reason for a fresh serious effort, and with the spread of education 
and the larger number of enlightened Indians that now take intelligent interest in 
ublic affairs, there is absolutely no reason why that other civilising force, organi- 
zation, should not also make progress. Our contemporary says, and we perfectly 
agree with it, that what is wanted is a devoted worker that will think more of duty 
and less of self. There must be forthcoming at least one man who will take per- 
sonal interest in the matter. Is there not one such soul in the whole of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh? If not, what a humiliating commentary on all our 
boasted progress? But we do not despair of getting at the right man were a real 
effort made. It is time we wbutiteted action for speech, or rather to be strictly 
accurate, we supplemented the latter with the former. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
I]J.—Native Sratszs. 
Nil. 
LV .—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


9. The Rozndmcha--Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 27th February, says 
. : that it isa general complaint that under-trial pri- 
complaint regarding under-trial : : : a 
prisoners being put inironsin thelock- goners in Allahabad are put 7m irons in the lock-up, 
up in Allahabad. ; ° 
a fact which the people were shocked to notice (for 
the first time) on the Coronation day, when a number of convict prisoners were 
ordered to be released in honour of the happy occasion, It was a great pity indeed 
that while convict prisoners were being released, unde:-trial prisoners, some of 
whom were probably innocent persons, were allowed to be loaded with fetters in 
the lock-1p in Allahabad. Such harsh treatment would hardly be accorded to 
under-trial prisoners even in an uncivilized, despotic country. It is only convicts 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment who are ordinarily put in irons (in other 
places), and the Government of Sir James Digges LaTouche would do well to 
remove the stain from the British administration of justice by putting a stop to the 
monstrous practice prevailing in the district of Allahabad. 


10. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 27th February, says that 

not only the educated classes, but Government 

Suggestions regarding the appoint. servants themselves also are of opinion that educated 
ment of certain Revenue and Judicial “7° ° ° 

officials. men of respectable families aoal invariably be ap- 

| pointed to the posts of “ Revenue” (General) Super- 

intendents, Chief “ Honorary” (Chief Readers) in the Collectors’ offices, of 

munsarims of the Judge’s Courts, and of Tahbsildars. These are very responsible 

pee and should be entrusted to such persons only who are well qualified and can 


e expected to discharge their duties satisfactorily. But unless good prospects 
28 
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of promotion are held out to the holders of such posts competent candidates 
cannot. be expected to be forthcoming for them. Tahsilddrs are rightly held 
eligible for promotion to Deputy Collectorships, but the other officias mentioned 
above have no such openings. Judges’ Courts’ Munsarims should be held eligible 
for the posts of Munsifs, Revenue (General) Superintendents for those of 
Tahsildérs, and soon. Appointments and promotions to these posts should, however, 
be confined to really competent and efficient persons. These officials should 
not at the same time be allowed to continue at any one place for more than 
five years for reasons well known to experienced high officials. 


(6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c)—Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. ; 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


11. The Bhérat JiwanBenares), of the 2nd March, complains that in spite 

| of the endeavours that have lately 2 made to keep 

noomplaint regarding the uncleanli- ¢ortain lanes at Benares clean which people wrongly 

use as urinals, though they are in no way intended for 

this dirty purpose, suggests that these lanes should be flushed with water at least 

twice a day, and that constables, who are posted on duty in the neighbourhood, 

should be required to arrest and send up to court any persons who are found com- 
mitting the above offence. 


(e).—Hducation. 


12. The Riydz-i-Faiz, (Pilibhit), of the 28th February, states that the 
entire net income of Drummond (?)ganj, and a 
quinquennial grant of Rs. 5,400 from the District 
Board have been alloted for the maintenance of the 
Tahsili and the English schools at Pilibhit, the fees realized from students being 
also utilized to the same purpose. When the District Board grant was first made 
in 1891, the amount of the school fees collected was very small, but the income 
derived from that source has now risen to a goodly figure ; so that the writer thinks 
that if the accounts of the two schools were caused to be duly audited, a surplus of 
about Rs. 1,000 a year would be found to exist. What becomes of this surplus ? 
The residents of Pilibhit are willing to raise a subscription, if necessary, to convert 
the existing English school into a Matriculation School, and the Director of 
Public Instruction was addressed on the subject, but it is not known what repl 
was received from him. It is rumoured that the first four classes of the English 
school have been o:dered to be abolished with effect from the 1st March 1903, so 
that in future students will have to receive their education in a Vernacular school 
up to the IV class standard, before they can enter the English school, and receive 
education in English. ‘The inevitable result of such an arrangement will be that 
the number of students in the English school will fall off to a large extent, only 
such students seeking admission there who desire to pass the Matriculation 
examination. One is at a loss to understand why the four pall classes should be 
abolished when there is not only no lack of money to maintain them, but there 
is a surplus to 1alse the institution to the standard of a Matriculation school. 
It is to be hoped that the raises of the town will agitate in the matter, and have 
the staff and status of the school raised, and the number of scholarships increased. 


The Tahsili and the English schools 
at rilibhit. 


(f).—Agriculiure and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 
(9).—General, 
13. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 2nd March, observes :—The case in 
which Mr. Bain, Assistant Manager of the Kumbhir- 
ram Tea Estate, stood charged with homicide is 


7 reported to have been decided by the sessions, and the 
heavy punishment whicb has been inflicted on the gentleman is simply imprisonment 


Case of Mr. Bain, Assistant Manager 
of a tea estate, convicted of causing 
the death of a coolic. 
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for six months! A graver miscarriage of justice could hardly be conceived. The 
coolie absconded from the garden with his wife and another woman ; he was arrested, 
and Mr. Bain, instead of prosecuting them in a law court, took the law into 


- his own hands, had the man tied to a post and killed on the spot with a severe 


beating with his stirrup leather. Could a graver offence be conceived in the eye 
of the law? Coulda more cruel process of death be imagined? We find men 
sent to jail for months for offences which compare most favourably with that 
committed by Mr. Bain. But we forget, Mr. Bain is a Kuropean and we must be 
prepared to consider this fact before committing ourselves to any pronounced opinion 
on the seemingly peculiar aspect of the punishment meted out. 


14. Al Bashér (Luckrow), of the 8rd March, refers to the conversation which 
Sir Antony MacDonnell held with the Lord Chancel- 
adn eontrnet between the policies —_ lor, as published in the Morning Leader, according to 
in ministration and in ireland now, the London correspondent of the( Lucknow ?) Advocate, 
in which Sir Antony is said to have attributed three- 
fourths of the troubles Government experiences in Ireland to coercion. But did 
not Sir Antony himself apply official pressure on the Trustees of the Muhammadan 
College at Aligarh in re the (recognition of) the Devanagri character (in courts), and 
on the zamindars in passing the North-Western Provinces Tenancy Act, when he 
lately ruled over the United Provinces? Again, in his late speech at Dublin, he pooh- 
poohed the idea of giving Irish peasantry proprietory rights in land, with power to 
transfer freely, as calculated to throw them into the clutches of Shylocks for certain. 
What made Sir Antony MacDonnell forget this principle when he enacted the 
North-Western Provinces Tenancy Act? Does there exist any provision in this 
Act which can prevent a onal & 
lenders ? 


15. Al Bashér (Ktawah), of the 8rd March, says that when the Trustees of 

S the Muhammadan College at Aligarh, making a depar- 
thetic attitude of Sirantony Mec. | ture from their usual practice, went all the way from 
and their College at Aligarh. ~~ s that: town to Allahabad to present a (valedictory) 
address there to Sir Antony siesTeaeall’ late Lieute- 

nant-Governor of the United Provinces, and undeitook to erect a memorial in his 
honour on the college premises, under a sense of fear lest he might do some harm to 
the college on the eve of his retirement, the editor openly protested against this 
conduct of the Trustees, because he was not at all assured of the sincerity of his 
sympathy for Muhammadans. A positive proof of his attitude towards Muham- 
madans and the Aligarh College is now furnished in the lists of the English patrons 
and the Honorary Members of the Association which the eighty-eight ex-Muham- 
madan students of the Aligarh College, residing at present in England, have estab- 
lished in the latter country to promote the cause of their Alma Mater. While all 
other living ex-Lieutenant-Governors of the United Provinces and other sympathetic 
Englishmen have kindly given their consent to become patrons of the Association, 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s name does not figure in any of the lists referred to 
above. Among the Lieutenant-Governors of the United Provinces “we” have 
reason to be specially thankful to Sir James Digges LaTouche, the present ruler, for 
what he has done for the College, and the Muhammadans would prove themselves very 
ungrateful if they did not establish some kind of memorial to perpetuate his name 


in the College. 


16. The Naiyar-i- Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th February, regrets that 
quack physicians continue to advertise and sell their 


om falling into the meshes of usurious money- 
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Quack physicians. medicines to the genezal public as much as ever, | 


The editor has been informed by a correspondent 
that an advertizing physician at Marehra in the Etah district lately gave his 
so-called specific for the prevention of small-pox to the son of a respectable person, 
which proved injurious to him. Surely it is high time that the Government 
of India took steps to check quack physicians and charlatans in advertising their 


so-called medicines and thereby freely preying upon the lives of their unwary 
customers. | 


ADVOOATE, 
_ Ist March, 1908. 
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V .— LEGISLATION. 


17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 1st March, says :- It will be surely 
ungrateful if this measure of the Government, paternal 
pibe,, Bundelkhand Encumbered in its nature, be not received by the public with 
a good grace and motives be ascribed which are 
not quite plain. But at times the public has to criticise even paternal measures 
and the publicist has to perform the duties of a candid friend with a view to warn 
the Government lest its motives be misunderstood. Grateful we are to the 
Government for its good intentions, for its attempts to protect the indebted 
tenantry of Bundelkhand fiom the money-lenders and usurers and to help them in 
turning a new leaf, as grateful as we were to the generous foreigners who, moved 
at the pitiable account of distressed famine-stricken Indians, rendered help in 
money and kind to save such Indians from death by starvation whom the resources 
and the bounties of the Government of India would not reach. But the Govern- 
ment need not be surprised if it were told that these distressed people would have 
valued more the paternal affection of the ma bap Government, if it could see its. 
way to removing the causes which lead to the recurrence of famines in this land. 
Unhappy is the lot of the hard-worked dumb cultivator of Bundelkhand who tills 
land from morning to evening, but knows not why after the day’s hard toil he 
should not even get so muchas to fill his stomach and clothe his person, much 
more so is that of the zamindar who with the best management possible finds it 
difficult to pay Government demand, and after paying it, to save so much as to 
maintain his position decently. Both would have been much more grateful to the 
Government had an effort been made in all earnestness to 1educe their indebtedness. 
It is a pity that no honest effort was ever made though many palliatives were 
proposed, tried and failed. We do not mean to make any prediction as to the 
effect which the proposed measure is likely to have on the fiscal condition of 
Bundelkhand. But we do say that if the measure is passed into law as it is, it will 
do not a little to create discontent and lead the people to attribute motives where 
none should be attributed. The measure ought to have been permissive in nature 
from beginning to end. It should not have been directed against any classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects. The Vakil and the Bania are the two classes who are charged 
with bringing ruin on the Indian masses ; the very classes that are most thrivin 
under the egis of the British Government should not be given an opportunity to 


consider that the measure is directed to reduce their infiuence In the shape of 


pate-nal legislation nothing should be thrust on the people, nothing grounded b 


the millstone of the Legislative Council which is likely to create the belief that 


the zamindars are being deprived of their rights and privileges. The professed 
object of the Gove:nment in introducing the proposed legislation is to help the 
zamindars of Bundelkhand. In fulfilling this noble object of the Government, let 
not the officers of the Government arm themselves with greater powers than what 
they possess for dealing with the private rights and private interests of the people. 
That some of the provisions do make an encroachment on private rights and _privi- 


leges is clear to our mind from many a section of the Bill which we propose to 
examine in detail. 


The measure will generally affect that part of the United Provinces which 
is known as Bundelkhand and will extend to Meja, Bara and Karchana—trans- 
Jamna sub-divisions of the Allahabad district. It will affect private debts and 
public debts, ¢.e., liabilities to Government. The provisions will be administered 
by a Special Judge who will from time to time be appointed by the Local 
Government. The Act will be applicable to any encumbered estate on the appli- 
cation of the proprietor to the Commissioner, on the motion of an officer specially 
authorised by the Local Government or on the application of the Manager of 
the Court of Wards. Now, we do not understand why the measure should be 
thrust on feople who are not ready for it and not willing to avail themselves of 


the benefits it offers. It is reasonable that a landholder in want of money applying © 


for State help should bind himself to certain terms the State might insist upon ; 
but why should any special officer of the State be ;ermitted to interfere in the 
affairs of the people who do not welcome his interference and are not ready to take 
up the responsibility of becoming debtors to the State. In the same manner, 
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when. there are special provisions in the Court of Wards Act for the management 
of properties placed ate the Court of Wards administration, why should the pro- 
visions of the proposed Act be also extended to the estates under Court of Wards. 
Section lays down the procedure which should be adopied in making the enquiry. 
Section 8 lays down how written statements of accounts are to be prepared : the 
third clause runs thus :— | 


“The statement must be verified by the applicant or by some other com- 
petent person in the manner required by law for the verification of plaints ; and 
if it contains any statemant wh'ch the person making the verification knows or 
believes to be false or does not know or believe to be true, he shall be deemed to have 
intentionally given false evidence within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code.” 
Knowing as we do how some of the Zamindars keep their accounts, how large 
debts are given to them by money lenders on simple I. O U.’s, the verification may 
lead not a few to trouble. If a zamindar gives wrong figures to show his debts 
to be larger than what they are, will not the self-infliction of the punishment of 
having to pay more than he really owes be enough to prevent him from filing a 
false statement of his account without the threat of a prosecution under the Penal 


Code. 
18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 5th March says:—Chapter IV 


of the Bill deals with the procedure which the Special 
tere Bore hand Encumbered Es Judge shall have to adopt in determining the amount 
- of debts due to the money-lenders from the zamin- 
d4rs. The procedure will be simple and will aim at disallowing any’ compound 
interest on accumulated interest. The Special Judge shall have full power to go 
into the past history of every transaction and prevent the money-lender from credit- 
ing into interest account monies that have been paid him in the principal account. 
This is reasonable. The money-lender will welcome repayment of old debts even if 
he has to forego a part of his interest. With section 14 runs the followirg proviso :— 
“Provided that, if the claimant does not produce accounts, the Special Judge may in 
his discretion refuse to debit interest on a balance claimed.” This will be hard on 
money-lenders, who do not keep regular accounts. They should be punished only 
if they intentionally or wilfully refuse to produce accounts. 


Chapter V lays down the procedure which the Commissioner will adopt in 
liquidating the debts. Under this section the Commissioner, on receipt of the 
report may order the sale of some property for the discharge of debts. It says: 
“ If those proceeds are not sufficient to pay or discharge in full that amount, Com- 
missioner shall direct the value of the proprietor’s proprietary rights in land to be 
ascertained at such multiple of the annual profits as may be fixed by the Local 
Government: Provided that the value shall not be estimated at less than six times 
the annual profits for the purposes of a loan, and at less than ten times such profits 
for the purchase by Government.” We think the ratio fixed is absurdly low. If 
the zamindar is to get only six times the amount of his annual profit asa loan from the 
State, he will get too little for his requirements. In other words, the value of his 
land will be reduced. To force a zamindar to sell his land, yielding him, say an- 
nually Rs. 100 for Rs. 1,000 will be unjust. We admit land in Bundelkhand goes 


for nothing, It is so heavily assessed that when under the orders of the Revenue | 


authorities it is put up to auction in default of payment of the Government revenue, 
at times purchasers are not to be found, But this happens in only exceptional cases. 
When all over these provinces land is sold at twenty to twenty-five times the 
annual profits, the purchase by Government at the payment of only ten times its 
profits would create the impression that the Government is purposely reducing the 
value of the zamindar’s property. We hope the Council will see its way to raise 
the rate, as on it will depend the fate of many an estate. Ifthe Government instead 
of valuing a property at market rates, values it at its own price, and if the amount 
of a loan which can be advanced by the Government falls short of the expectations of 
the zamindars, and they are unable to discharge their debt so that the property is, 
as laid down in section 20 of the Bill, put up to auction, the belief will be created 
that the State in coming to extricate the zamindars from their indebtedness has only 
facilitated the sale of their property. Section 22 lays down:—“ When a sum of 
money has been lent, under section 21, sub-section (1), clause (a) toa proprietor, 
29 
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and applied as provided in that clause, and he fails to pay any instalment of prin- 
cipal or interest on the day fixed for the payment thereof, the whole sum remainin 
unpaid on account of principal or interest, or both, shall be recoverable as if it were 
an arrear of land revenue due by him in respect of the land comprised in the valuation 
made under section 20.” This will be extremely hard on thezaminddr. The Govern- 
ment wants to protect the zamind4r from the hands of a relentless Mérwari, but in 
advancing its own money to them it is going to empower itself with wider and more 
relentless powers than even what the debtors experience at the hands of the Mar- 
waris. To realise debts by summary procedure along with Government revenue 
is in itself hard without which perhaps Government cannot do: but to make debtors 
ay the entire amount of debt due in case of failure to pay one instalment will 
bs cruel and would lead to the disrupticn of many an estate. Section 28 prevents 
the increasing of debts during the period of liability. This is also perhaps unavoid- 
able. Once the zamindars become debtors to the Government, their credit in the 
bazar will be lost. It is, however, satisfactory to note that the zamindar will not 
be deprived of the sir land cultivated by him during twelve years previous to the 
date of the transfer on the sale of his proprietary right over it. He will become an 
exproprietary tenant holding the land directly under the Government. 


19. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 6th March, says :-—-We trust 
that their tour in Bundelkhand has satisfied His 
peend Allenation Bill for Bundel- Ffonour the Lieutenant-Governor and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Hooper of the unwisdom of enacting a restrictive 
legislation like the Land Alienation Bill, which was considered by the Select 
Committeelast week. . . . . . . The Government of Sir James LaTouche 
have now earnestly resolved on battling with the large and growing evil, and with 
the liberal measures of relief they have devised and the expenditure of a large sum of 
public money they ought to succeed in their benevolent endeavours. But why should 
they compromise their position and take away from the influence for good of the 
Encumbered Estates Relief Bill by the passing of the Alienation Bill? In our 
last article we showed by large quotations from an unusually sympathetic and 
convincing article that had appeared in the Pioneer that this Bill was at once 
unjust and unnecessary, mischievous and harmful. NReverting to the subject in 
another connection, our contemporary reiterated its protest against the contract- 
tion of the credit of the landowners in the following language :— 


“ And yet at the very moment this speech (Lord Curzon’s speech at the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce) is being delivered, a Bill is being introduced in the United Provinces which is cal- 
culated to restrict the flow of capital into Bundelkhand. Economic truths remain economic 
truths even in non-regulation provinces. J'he laws of economy work themselves out in the out- 
lying tracts of India just as they do in Europe. And it will hold good here as elsewhere that 
the curtailment of credit means the restriction of capital and the restriction of capital means the 
crippling of enterprise. There are streams of tendency which no legislation can combat. Bundel- 
khand is being opened out, land will go up in value. It is bound to get into the hands of those 
capable of extracting the richness of its soil, Unless the Bundelkhandi is taught to do better by 
his land, he will eventually go under in spite of legislation.” 


Now that Government are ready with a liquidation scheme by which the 
landowners will be set upon their legs again free of all incumbrances, the onl 
effectual and permanent remedy is the starting of Agricultural Banks. In so far 
as the landowners’ indebtedness is the result of ignorance or improvidence, the 
remedy is the inculcation of thrift, prudence and foresight by a proper system of 
education. Where the involvement is necessary, that is, where debt is contracted 
not for private use but for the payment of the revenue or the introduction of 


agricultural improvements, there is no good fathering on the money-lender the 


blame of aggravating the evil effects of the debtor’s position so long as no better 
facilities for raising money are afforded to the landowner. If and when a Bank 
will be opened, there need not be feared the difficulty of the Soukar inconvenient- 
ly competing with the Bank, for, as has been well said, the accommodatin 

characier of the money-lender will lead him to adopt means calculated to turn to 
useful account the advantages which the Bank generally affords. It was said by 
Sir John Strachey so long go as 1859: “ The establishment of Banks in every 
district, under the control of Government, for the purpose of making loans to the 


agricultural community, secured by the mortgage of land, would be a measure the 
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importance of which it is impossible to exaggerate. There would be no difficulty 


in this, if the Government took up the matter. There would be no lack of 


capital, for under proper management the security of the investment would 
be complete. We have an example, if I understand its constitution rightly, in the 
French credit Foncier of the kind of institution which I would establish here.” 
If the business of the bank shall be so conducted as to attract on the one side, in 
the ordinary course of business, sufficient capital in the shape of deposits from the 
saving public, and on the other to attract the borrower in preference to the present 
class of money-lenders—its debts, whether secured or not, having priority over all 
other debts, except Govenment dues, current rent, and debts under decrees and 
registeed documents in existence at the date of the Bank’s debts—there is every 
robability of the Bank succeeding. The fact remains, says an able writer, that 
if the people are to prosper, the profits of land must be increased by improved 
agriculture and increased industry. There will be no incentive to make any effort in 
this direction unless the ryots are relieved from their present position of subordina- 
tion tu the Saukors. They must further be supplied with the necessary funds for 
permanent improvements, These objects are, it 1s obvious, impossible of attainment 
under the present system of money-lending. ‘he only other alternative is the 
establishment of rural Banks, a measure recommended by high authorities and 
begun with success in these very Provinces in the time of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor. The experimental Banks started in Allahabad and other districts were 
quite remarkably successful, says the Pioneer. “The villager was found to be 
able to conquer both his distrust and his conservatism. He-not only borrowed 


the money, he borrowed it over and over again. He paid it back regularly and — 


he paid the interest too. Hedid more; he even began to invest money in the 


Banks.” 


The enactment of the Alienation Bill, however, jeopardises the Agricultural 
Banks, Hindrances to money-lending transactions arising from the prohibition to 
alienate, assign, mortgage, or otherwise charge or encumber lands aze said to have 
stood in the way of success of similar banks in Gujarat. Similarly did hindrances 
arising from the absence of any fixed limit to enhancement of assessments on land 
after the expiry of current leases work injuriously. The conclusion is accordingly 
irresistible that the Government must drop the Bundelkhand Land Alienation 
Bill ; that the liberal relief measures the administration will introduce, and the 
Encumbered Estates Bill must be allowed smooth working for a sufficient period ; 
that Agricultural Banks must be started; and that prudential habits must be 
promoted by the rapid spread of education. This, to our mind, to the public mind 
generally, is the path of a wise and cautious statesmanship. 


VI.—RalILway. 


20. . The Awdzah-i-Khalq (Benares), of the 1st March, states that on the 

25th ultimo, there was a very large gathering of pil- 

obo eomPlaint against the Railway rims at the temple of Markande Mahadeo, near 

the Bengal and North-Western Raik = the Rajwari railway station (onthe Bengal and North- 

Western line), on account of a fair held there, but that 

the railway authorities at the Kadipur railway station utterly failed to meet the 

large demand of carriages, supply of water, etc., on the occasion. The pilgrims were 

greatly inconvenienced for want of a sufficient supply of third class carriages at the 

station, and the result was that the carriages were over-crowded. The railway 

officials ought to have known of the coming rush on the traffic on the occasion of the 
fair, and should have provided to meet it. 


VII.—Postr OFfrice. 
Nil. 


VIIIL.—Native Societies AND Reticious AND SocraL Matters. 


A wAzaH-!I-KHALQ, 
Ist March, 1903, 


21. The Nizém-ul-Mulk (Moradabad), of the 28th February, gives a brief _NrzAm-vr-Muzx, 


account of the proceedings ofa Muhammadan meeting 
for's general Munammadan Falitical held at Moradabad on the 22nd idem, under the presi- 
Saneenttee: dency of Nawab Vigar-ul-Mulk Maulvi Mushtaq 
Husain, to elect delegates from the district to represent it at a general Muhammadan 


28th February, 1903. 
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4 


meeting to be held hereafter with a view to organizinga Central Muhammadan 
Political Association to safeguard Muhammadan political interests. Sayid Al 
Nabi, a retired Deputy Collector, Nawab Mushtak Husain, Mr. Ghulam-us-Saqlain, 
vakil of Meerut, Mirza Abid Ali Beg, and eight others were proposed and unani- 
mously elected. About 300 gentlemen were present. 


1X.—MIscELLANEous. 
Nil. 
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(100). 
_ -L.—Porrrics. 

(a).—Foreign. 

1. Tse English Hindosthdén (Kalakankar), of the 11th March, says :—Gov- 


ne ernment should make a strong protest against the new 

ten Pe wate te affecting § Persian Customs Tariff, which came into force with 

_ only three days’ warning, and which appears ‘to have 

been framed by a Russian with the sole object of hampering and destroying British 

and Indian trade in Persia, as the goods in which Russia , Bors are practically left 

untouched. An application for three months’ grace was refused, and whether the 

new tariff be allowed to stand or not, business will be seriously hampered for 

several months, as the merchants have lost confidence, and hesitate to give 

orders. The Persians are — tea-drinkers, but owing to the heavy duty will no 
longer be able to import Indian tea. 


2, The Naiyar-i-4zam (Moradabad), of the 5th March, states that a depu- 

The Hedjaz Railway Fund at mo- tation consisting of a number of Muhammadans, to 
radabad. raise subscriptions for the Hedjaz Railway Fund, 
has arrived at Moradabad, vi@ Amroha. The Secretary of the Deputation has 
already seen the District Magistrate and explained the object of his mission 
to him, and the 6th March has been fixed for convening a General Muhammadan 
Meeting at Moradabad for the. purpose of raising subscriptions in aid of the said 
Fund. The Deputation collected some 500 odd rupees at Bachhraon, and Rs. 2,200 
at Amroha, of which sums over Rs. 500 have already been remitted to Constanti- 


nople by money-order. The writer wishes the Deputation every success at 
Moradabad also. 


(6).—Home. 

8. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 9th March, says :—In the opinion of 

some critics the total exclusion of the Indian Section 

ene, Goronation Honours and the of the Press from the list of Coronation honours is a 
grievance requiring ventilation. It must be confessed 

that there is some anomaly in the choice of the recipients of honours, and it is some 
times beyond the powers of a well regulated mind to divine what special qualifica- 
tions, whether merit or policy, subserviency or independence or any of these com- 
bined is necessary to win the good graces of those in whose hands lies the recom- 
mendation for a title. The authorities have been sometimes guided by whim, some- 
times by personal influence, sometimes by an appreciation of merit, sometimes by 


servility, but never alone by color or nationality, though in the present case it has 
been so. 7 


To bégin with, let us take the cases of the late Rai Kristo Das Pal and Sir 
George Allen. The case of Rai Kristo Das Pal was surely a case of recognition of 
real merit, whether for his abilities as a writer, a journalist, a politician or an influ- 
ential representative of the people. There can be no doubt that the Hindu 
Patriot received a fresh accession of glory at his hands, and that it was the best 
exponent of political thoughts of the day, and no wonder that the journal was 
considgred by the then Government of India as first in the rank of native papers. 
The case of Sir George Allen was rather’ different. He had no hand in the editorial 
business. He was merely the proprietor of a paper conducted as a ig 
enterprise, following aristocratic principles, keeping pace with anti-native feelings 
and proclivities, and supporting the views and actions of Government officials, thus 
winning for itself the title of an official organ. Being a business concern, it could 
have been conducted on these principles alone to secure a large number of subscri- 
bers and supporters. The incident of Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s resignation of the post 
of editor so creditably held for many years is still fresh in the recollection of many ; 
it was attributable in the main to a change of tone and pro-native tendency on the 
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part of the editor, and it is still believed in many quarters that there was an appre- — 


ciable falling off in the number of subscribers owing to the editor having declared 
his sympathies with the pro-native movement of the Theosophical Society. 


The Bombay Times and the Madras Mail in their views always take a 
medium course, less arrogant and less sarcastic, though not entirely free from 
Ango-Indian predilections, They generally take a rational view of questions where 
native interests alone are concerned, but when the interests of one class clash with 
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those of another they cannot preserve their equanimity. The case is altogether 
different with the Englishman ; its very tone implies an anti-native interest and a 
discordant feeling. What the Pioneer’s mission is for the United Provinces, the 
Englishman’s is for Bengal. : 


As public journals, most of these Ango-Indian papers have no intrinsic value 
beyond the circulation of news at first and second-hand. They represent views of 
a class of imperialists who can claim no pretensions to the art of government or to 
the politics of the day. They are the best vehicles for the creation of sensation and 
to breed ill-feeling and discord. The Government of India had once the occasion 
of repressing one of these scurrilous papers when the country was passing through a 
transition after the sepoy mutiny. Their insolence may not be apparent in peaceful 
days for want of stirring events, but when any political crisis is at hand they gird 
up their loins and move heaven and earth to make their influence felt. They never 
like a strong man at the helm of affairs and their baneful influence shines more con- 
ploncelly Caring the régime of a weak Governor. : 


The policy followed by our august neighbour of Katra does not fall very. 
short of the mark, and thus the fact of the editor being ignored on the present 
occasion is rather remarkable. The departure from the main principle observable 
in a few instances is simply due to the fact of there being more men than one on the 
editorial staff, and not to any deliberate change of policy. The few instances of 
criticisms on Lord Curzon’s public acts and speeches and the opposition to some. of 
the schemes devised by His Excellency is merely accidental and exceptional, and 
must be due to the occasional necessity of writing in hot haste. | 


It is ahappy sign of the times that native journalists who fully realise their posi- 
tion, responsibility and duties, do not hanker after a title. They would never con- 
descend to lose independence of character, charmed withthe glitter of an appendage 
to their name. Such an empty bubble fascinates only afew whodo not hesitate to 
lose the substance for the possession of the shadow. Butthe avocation of a native 
journalist is sacred, the interest of his country is in his keeping—neither the temp- 
tation of glittering gold, nor the prospect of a high sounding title can swerve him 
from the path of rectitude and a sense of duty to his country. 


4, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th March, says :—Mr. Labouchere has 
the following pungent remarks on a hitherto unrecorded 
episode of the Delhi Durbar in the issue of Truth for 
February 12, which is to hand by the mail :— 


“The impression which the Delhi Durbar was.expected to make upon the native 
mind seems to have been marred by at least one ‘regrettable incident,’ Mahome- 
dan feeling has been considerably excited by a party of the Viceregal guests taking 
lunch in the Jumma Musjid, one of the holiest of Mahomedan holy places, . . .” 

We heard a similar story from a European friend on return p Bm Delhi. We 
told him that it must have been the figment of some person’s heated brain. If there 
had been any excitement among the Delhi Mahomedans over the incident it would not 
have failed to attract attention, at least of the Mahomedan and Hindu residents of 
Delhi. It may be that some military officer might have been hoodwinked and actu- 
ally gave pt es to soldiers to be ready for a mutiny, but that there Was any 
excitement in the Mahomedans of Delhi is pure fiction. What does this little 
incident show ? Only how the military authorities of the country are distrustful of 
the people, and on the least information without taking the trouble to know if the 
information is right or wrong, they are ready to raise the cry of mutiny and 
rebellion. It is this feeling of distrust, such want of confidence in the loyalty of the 
people, which is at the root of all mischief in the country, Distrust begets fait 
Hence one need not feel surprised if on the least misunderstanding the masses 
begin to impute motives to the good intentions of the rulers. : 


9. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th March, observes :—In his 
memorable speech delivered at the hospitable table of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, His Excellency 
the Viceroy gave expression toa phase of opinion 
which promises at no distant date to assume a more pronounced shape and to 
acquire power in this country. His Excellency Semel that in order to expand 
the usefulness and strengthen the foundation of British administration in this 
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country, it was a matter of paramount necessity that we should cultivate a taste 
for specialisation and call to our aid the trained talents of experts. The principle 
thus put forward is unexceptionable, and we think there will be few in this country 
who wotild not welcome a move towards its adoption in actual practice. As in the 
various departments of knowledge, so in matters of administration the highest 
progress must always be associated with those who have raised themselves above 
the level of mediocrity through the arduous process of specialisation. Not that 
the mediocre may despair of his bread and butter, but that he may not aspire to 
anything higher than that. There will be room enough for both the mediocre and 
the expert ; indeed, ordinarily the mediocre need have no grave apprehension of 
extinction, for he is an indispensable factor in human economy. But it ought 
never to be forgotten that he cannot expect to command or to lead. His functions 
are of an entirely different character from those of an expert. From his very 

osition, the latter must command an authority which may not always be claimed 

y the former. Quackery is at best a makeshift which can have chance of credit 
or tolerance in case of absolute necessity, while the expert may safely be depended 
upon under ordinary as well as extraordinary circumstances. But though the 
virtues of the expert are necessarily great, they are by no means easy to command. 
The expert is always an expensive commodity alike in markets of knowledge and 
administration, Nor is he always a progressive engine. Experience bears testi- 
mony to the fact that his very training, his rigid loyalty to his own methods and 
formule, his intolerance of lay opinion, and his cumbrous procedure at times are 
apt to = heavily upon his faculty of receiving new ideas. But still the balance 
of probabilities must always be in his favour, and the demand for his. services is 
bound to increase. 


It is, however, a little astonishing that the recognition of this wholesome 
principle should have been so tardy with the Government of India. And we are 
not at all sure whether even Lord Curzon means to go to the legitimate extent to 
which the recognition of this principle ought to lead him. At any rate, it is 
certain that the instance in which His Lordship has embodied his convictions on 
this question into practice is very far from being satisfactory. To have brought 
out a man from England to preside over the Archeological Department in this 
country would certamly be reckoned as a practical proof of His Lordship’s readi- 
ness to suit his words to his actions, if only the man was the man for the work. 
It can hardly be hopeful or promising that the country has got to pay a heavy 
monthly salary to a gentleman who may be a great Latin and Greek scholar, but 
who has yet to pick up his Sanskrit and who has yet to acquaint himself with the 
ancient ideas and ideals of the country. Nor can we look with any satisfaction 
upon the sudden metamorphosis of an unknown English clerk into an expert to 
preside over the destinies of education in India. For aught we know to the 
contrary, the future may amply justify His Lordship’s selections, but as it is the 
public can only afford to wait with bated breath for the results, 


But what is perhaps truly astonishing is that His Excellency should have 
raised the alarm, and yet failed to discover the weakest part of British administra- 
tion in this country. The pigeon-holes of the Secretariat tables can hardly, by 
this time, afford to contain one more paper in denunciation of the most unscientific 
manner of the administration of civil and criminal justice in this country. Lord 
Curzon believes that experts are necessary to‘guide the education of the country, 
to redeem the ancient architectural inheritances of the country from the ravaging 
influences of time, to usher in a new period of commercial prosperity, and even to 
abate the nuisance of smoke in his capital, but he does not evidently believe that 
the unfortunate person who may have to defend his life or liberty in a Court of 
justice, or the suitor who has to pay for the remedy of his wrong, can reasonably 
expect that the person who shall i justice to him, must be an expert, and not 
one who may as well grace the judicial chair as one day pull the strings of a big 
and complex department like the Postal or the Opium. Unless a revolution is 
brought about in the system of criminal law on the lines indicated by Mr. Pinhey 
in his evidence before the Police Commission, it is certainly reasonable to expect and 
demand that the Judge’s office shall not be filled by anyone who had not received 
a special traming for it. And yet, what is the state of things we find in the 
country ? A young Civilian on his arrival in the country is ordinarily posted to a 
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district, and within a couple of years or so of his arrival, when his notions of law 
are perhaps as crude as his ignorance of the country is great, he is invested with 
the powers of a fist class Magistrate, to do justice between man and man. If he 
is not transferred to any irregular line, in the course of a few years he may become 
the District Magistrate, or a District and Sessions Judge. In the regular Magis- 
terial line, he is the lord of all he surveys, he is unrestrained by any such restraint 
as the contact with a well trained Bar imposes upon a Judge. The Mukhtars are 
the only representatives of the legal profession who, in a majority of cases, appear 


before him, and it is notorious that these gentlemen are often at great pains not to 
run counter to the ‘ Chota Sahib’ er the Burra Sahib.’ 


In criminal cases, it is but on rare occasions that the Magistrate comes 
across a Counsel or a High Court Vakil,and it is equally notorious that he 
does not very often relish the 7 a of the representatives of the higher 
branches of the legal profession before him. If he becomes a District and 
Sessions Judge, he probably has to put up at times with the discomfort of having 
to deal with Counsel or the modern ‘LL. B.’ in criminal cases, but he has perhaps 
by this time stumbled too often in his career, and he may stand now on somewhat 
firmer legs. But it is perhaps as a Civil Judge that he is a great disappointment 
to himself, to the profession, and to the litigants. From the sections of the Indian 
Penal Code to the complex provisions of the law of mortgages, and the intricate 
questions arising under the Hindu and the Mahomedan law is certainly a big jump, 
and yet it seems as if 1t we:e nothing for a member of the Indian Civil Service. A 
Subordinate Judge, who may have risen to his present position by gradual steps 
during a period of 15 or 16 years, and who has felt the checking power of the High 
Court much oftener than the young Civilian Judge, may write a well considered 
judgment,.and yet may find it upset the next day by the latter who has perhaps 
dabbled in Civil law occasionally. We are byno means suggesting that Indian 
Judicial Officers, such as Subordinate Judges or Munsifs are the acme of perfection, 
or that the method of their recruitment in the service is not capable of revision and 
improvement, but we do certainly maintain that taken .as.a whole, they can claim 
greater credit for their legal attainments than the generality of the Civilian Judges. 


We are by no means detractors of the Civil Service. On the contrary, we 
maintain that it is a body of capable, intelligent, and hardworking men. But what 
we desire to emphasise is that if experts may be necessary for the better conduct 
of business in other departments, then most certainly they are indispensable in 
the administration of justice. 


Lord Curzon must be awave that under the new Civil Procedu:e Bill, the 
right of second appeals is proposed to be curtailed to a great extent. All that the 
tax-payer says is ‘ give me a well-trained Judge, and then you may think of curtail- 
ing the right.’ The question we have touched upon is a part—though an important 

art—of the much larger question of the separation of the judicial and executive 
wetted in this country, and it is lamentable that Lord Curzon has studiously 
fought shy of grappling with it. Perhaps Lord Curzon is waiting for expert advice 
on it, but His Ta ship has appointed so many Commissions of ‘ experts’ to enquire 
into the several problems of Indian administration that it would not be too much to 
ask him to appoint ene more to enquire into this problem, For such a Commission 
the Indian tax-payer will not grudge any cost. 


6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th March, says:—When the Boer 
_TheNizam's claim to a refund of the pa broke out, one British regiment was withdrawn 
cost of a Gecundrabed Breieh Regiment from Secundrabad and sent to South Africa. Its 
penne. place was not filled by another body for the last three 
years. The Nizam all the same continued to pay for its maintenance. This is 
unfair. Then again, as the British Exchequer is about to pay for all the British 
troops that went from India, the Government of India will get twice paid for one 
regiment, In this case the Nizam may reasonably ask for a refund of the cost of 
this regiment for three years, If by virtue of the en he is denied the relief, the 
Imperial Government may deduct the amount from its grant to the Government 
of India. It is indeed a pretty mess of affairs. If this tangled skein may act as 
the starting point of a fresh arrangement, His Highness would be well advised 
to ask for a reduction in the Subsidiary Force and rendition of one or two ceded 
districts from the Paramount Power, Surely his army is too large for his State. 
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I],--AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 

I1I.—Native Srarzs. 


7. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 9th March, observes :—In the 6th 
number of the Citizen we had the painful task of 
casting certain reflections upon the doings of the 
Paramount Power in the matter of the annexation of the Berars. It is now our 
painful duty to record facts not in connection with the annexation of a Province or 
part of a Province, but an abdication. In the history of the world examples are 
not wanting of forced abdications of thrones under peculiar political circumstances, 
and even of regicides, attempts to force abdication having failed. India in her 
palmy days can boast of many abdications of thrones, and no picture is grander 
and no idea sublimer to a Hindu mind than that of.a youthful king with all the 

araphernalia of royalty and pomp, sacrificing his throne, spurning his sigs and 
eonlen the world of woes for devotion, contemplation and asceticism. But is the 
cause of the abdication of the ex-Holkar attributable to this grand object? The 
facts in connection with the incident so far as are known at present do not, we 
regret to say, justify such a conclusion. 


Citizen On Holkar’s abdication. 


That the venerable father of the ex-Holkar was an able administrator posses- 
sing admirable qualities both of mind and the heart, has been acknowledged 
on all hands, and his affability, unaffected grace, and simplicity of habit were well- 
known. He always tried to evade complicity with the Paramount Power, and was 
the first Native Prince in India who imported machinery from England for improv- 
ing the weaving industry in his State. His election of such Ministers as Sir a 
Madhava Rao and Dewan Raghunath Rao prove unmistakably his enlightened 
principles and his desire for tr government. History records in emphatic terms 
the fact that Indian Princes lived very happily under the rule of Lords Lawrence 
and Mayo, who had a vivid recollection of the active and valuable services rendered 
by the Indian States and Princes to the paramount authority during the dark 
days of the Sepoy mutiny. As, however, year after year rolled on and the recollec- 
tion of the boisterous days grew fainter and fainter, insinuations made by Anglo- 
Indian Newspapers, and above all, the overbearing conduct of the Politicals brought 
about that disquietude and suspicion which ultimately resulted in occasional acts 
of annexation and dethronement. 


The present ex-Holkar even before ascending the gadion ile death of 
his father in 1886 had not escaped the supercilious eye and the envenoned stings 
of the Anglo-Indians backed by their venal press. During the lifetime of the 
father who admired the intellectual and administrative capacities of the son, the 
latter was asked to help the former in the administration of the State, but the son 
deliberately declined, saying that the intrigues carried on by the evil-doers would 
require a strong hand to crush, and should he assume the supreme administration 
he would have to deal with these rogues in accordance with their merits, and the 
result would be a collision with the y wore The influence of the father, however, 
at last prevailed, and the son was persuaded to accept the administration. This 
had been two years before the death of the father. On this point our veteran con- 
temporary of the Amrita Bazar Patrika very pertinently says : “ What the young 
prince had predicted came to be fulfilled ; he was never allowed rest since then.” 
This was the worm that corroded a career of 19 years’ duration representing endless 
vexations, patient endurance, smothering of feelings, suppression of mo:al indigna- 
tion, and sacrifice of regal pride. It ill befits us to enumerate the thousand and 
one petty annoyances His Highness had to suffer from the Political bureau and 
the multitudinous indictments made by Anglo-Indian journalists who lead the 
official mind and to whose unblushing effrontery, in season and out of season, is due 
all the rancour and bad feeling between the rulers and the ruled. 


These are the causes of the abdication. A noble and lofty spirit embittered 
by worry and disappointment, malicious attacks and criticisms of pettyfoggers 
would seek shelter in flight but would never yield. How truthfully the poet says: 


“ And since it is hard to combat, learns to fly.” 


CITIZEN, 
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Those who know the actual circumstances of his career say that he never 
could agree with the Foreign Office, the reason being that he was too proud to sub- 
mit to conditions demanded of him. He has been represented to be most generous 
and exceedingly intelligent, but hot-tempered and impulsive. He may be hot-tem- 
pered and impulsive, but he is hardly to blame for it, when by the peculiar circum- 
stances of his position, social rank and surroundings, he was not infrequently goaded 
to desperation. It is fortunate for the family and a glory to himself that he thought 
of abdicating the gadi quietly and in peace without prejudicing the interests — 
of his successors. By abdicating the gadz in favour of his minor son under the 
regency of a council presided over by an official nominee, he has proved how care- 
fully he pondered on the subject before arriving at the decision, without being 


swerved by selfish considerations. This one act alone shows that his proceedings 
cannot be attributed to hot temper or impulsive nature. 


That the present abdication is not for the spiritual benefit of the ex-Holkar 


is evident from the regret the outside public, and particularly his subjects, have felt 
for it. 


TV .—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


EXPREss, 8. The Express (Lucknow), of the 12th March, says:—The generosity 
12th Maren, 1903. : of Sir James LaTouche’s administration is manifest 
cesto Tahsildars and Naib Tabsitdars ON all sides. The Revenue Department Resolution, 
iat dealing with the “ allowancesto Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildérs while on tour,” published in the local Gazette of the 7th instant, is 
one of the many instances of His Honor’s sympathetic attitude towards the 
ryot. We say the ryot, because without these allowances the poor ryot was the 
real sufferer. In former times the Tahsild4r and Naib Tahsilddr used to receive 
no travelling allowance at all for tours which they made within their tahsils. Sir 
Auckland Colvin, however, saw the hardship which such a state of affairs entailed, 
and so came in existence the orders of 1893, cited in the preamble of the present 
Resolution. The Government could not, on that occasion, see their way to give any 
allowance to the Naib Tahsildars: m fact they totally ignored his touring work. 
The rules required only the Tahsilddr “ to spend at least sixty days in the year on 
tour in his tahsil, and sanctioned the provision, at Government expense, of a sleep- 
ing pal for him. The scale of carriage charges payable by the Government was 
fixed at annas 8 per march,” and the old rule of granting no travelling allowance at 
all for tours made within the tahsil was maintained. Now, the Tahsildar, who 
is a Magistrate as well asa Rent Court, must of necessity take along with him, a 
portion of his amlah and records connected with his Court work, in addition to his 
pal and the other necessaries of his life. He is therefore, ordinarily speaking, unable 
to move from one place to another without having two garries : his pal, the Judi- 
cial Muharrir’s box, the Court Muharrir’s box, and the court table and chairs taking 
up at least one, leaving him the other for his private things. So the poor ryot who 
had the misfortune to possess a good garry with a strong pair of bullocks was taken 
hold of during the evening with his garry and bullocks, made to sleep for the night 
in the Tahsilddr’s camp, foreed to carry the Tahsilddr’s things and a host of 
chuprasees’ luggage to the next camping ground, and stay there and feed his cattle 
until the Tahsildar’s arrival. In return for all this trouble they—-remember there 
are two garriwallas—would receive annas four per head, the Government having 
paid the Tahsilddr only annas eight for the day’s touring expenses. There were cases, 
however, where even this pittance was not paid. Qn the other hand, if the Tahsildar 
was perchance an honest and scrupulous officer, he was obliged to pay out of his. 
own pocket the greater part of the cost of conveying his tent and court necessaries, 
and the miscellaneous outlays of camping, which he had to incur while on tour. 


What, then, such a state of affairs lead to? The answer is pretty clear. The 
unscrupulous officer had a temptation thrown in his way to evade payment alto- 
gether, or at best make a very inadequate payment, for the carriage hire ; and 
eventually adopt the same course in the matter of other supplies required by him 
and his amlah. The scrupulous would try to go out of doors as little as possible— 
as he had no reason to do all the touring at his own expense—and stir out only 
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when he could not help it. That this state of affairs was very unsatisfactory 
nobody would deny. To mend matters, therefore, the Lieutenant-Governor is 
leased to announce, after receiving the sanction from the Government of India 
“that, with effect from 1st February 1903, daily allowance of Re. 1 and annas 8 
will be admissible to Tahsildars, and Naib Tahsilddrs, respectively, while on tour 
within their jurisdictions. The grant of the allowance will be restricted to cases 
where the officer has been absent from his headquarters forat least two ccnse- 
cutive nights ; and it will of course be subject to the provisions of Article 1055 of the 
Civil Service Regulations, which grants no travelling allowance for any day on which 
an officer does not reach a distance of 5 miles from his head-quarters.” We would 
humbly draw His Honor’s attention to the begar system in general which needs 
a perfect revision. No doubt the system is not one sanctioned by the Government, 
the only recognition given to it, as far as we know, being the one old piece of legis- 
lation made during the earlier years of the eighteenth century, and that too for 
procuring supplies to the troops on march. Sir James's great experience of tours 
made by the various Government officers in these Provinces, and the generosity of 
his mind inspires us with a hope that of the many Lieutenant-Governors we have 
had, His Honor is perhaps the best fitted to pronounce on this matter, and a care- 
ful resolution of His Honor’s government in this connection would, it seems to us, 
be satisfactory to all the parties concerned. . is 


(6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation, 


9, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th March, observes :~—A paragraph 
is going round the Urdu papers expressing satisfaction 
at the fact that in the new rupee the face value has 
been given in Urdu character along with English, a fact which they argue 
establishes the universality of the Persian character over all other characters in 


India. 


10. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalékankar), of the 13th March, says that it 
, would appear from the Pioneer that the new rupee 
coined in the name of His Majesty King-Emperor 
Edward VII. has a plain surface on the reverse, which will offer a great facility 
to coiners. Government should give its attention to the master. | 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
11. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 8th March, observing that 


Municipal Boards, which have been established to 
ofa latrine inside the sara at Pi look after, and promote the wellbeing and comforts 
bhit, | of their respective townsmen, discharge their duties 
most unsatisfactorily, especially in respect to the poorer sections of the community, 
is sorry to learn that the public latrine which existed outside the sardz at Pilibhit 
has been demolished, and that a new one has been erected inside the sardz,in close 
proximity to the mosque there, which is a nuisance not only to Muhammadan, but 
also to Hindu travellers. The newly built latrine is very small, unsuitably located 
and altogether without any pardah (screen). It isa pity that even the Muham- 
madan members of the local Municipal Board should not have interfered in the 
matter. As regards the Hindu members, is it a fact that the existence of the 
latrine outside the sard? marred the beauty and sanitation of the newly erected 
kothi (grand building) of some one of their caste-fellows ? 


12. The Praydég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 7th March, expresses satisfac- 
Practice ef plaguestriccen denq iO that dead bodies are now not allowed to be 
persons being thrown into the rivers thrown into the Jamna at Kakrahaghat, adding that 
robably arrangements have been made for the crema- 
tion of the dead beyond the Gaughat. But there is reason to think that the evil 
ractice above referred to has not entirely ceased, corpses being still thrown 
into the rivers at Gaughat and the Tribenighat. If the practice were entirely 
stopped, plague might decrease, ? 


The new rupee. 


The new rupee. 
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138. The Almora Akhbér, of the 28th February, says that on the construc- 
tion of the new water-works at Allahabad man 

wells were closed at the instance of the Healt 

Officer. Now that the water-works are in disorder, the Municipal Board has been 
obliged to request the people to reopen and clean their wells, offering to supply 
buckets and ropes. Likewise when plague broke out at Bombay after the introduc- 
tion of the water-works at Almora, the Municipal Board had some wells closed 
and the others connected with the water-works. The present water-supply being 
inadequate, the editor appeals to the Municipal Board to make a point of putting 
in order the wells which have good supplies of water, such as the Dharenaule well 
which was built by Lala Tula Ram Sah and others. The editor is glad to hear 
that the question of improving the water-works has lately been engaging the atten- 


Water surpply at Almora. 


tion of the local authorities. A committee met to consider the subject and also 


collected subscriptions for the purpose. Mr. Davis and Mr. Stowell are entitled 
to public gratitude for their laudable efforts. | 


14, The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 8th March, complains that 

the man who prepares the plans of houses for the. 

additions draftamen by the Municipal construction of which applications are made to the 

nietahacisteinnaea Municipal Board at Bareilly, charges one rupee in 

every case, however small the work he may have todo may be. The writer does 

not understand why the cree Board should appoint only one man for the work. 

When one man has the monopoly of any work, he is sure to lenaad high remunera- 
tion, and persons requiring his services cannot but pay what he demands. 


(e).—Education. 


15. The Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 7th March, says :—We concluded 

our last article—the fifth ofthis series—by saying 

Qe ernie a taicersines, © that the Universities’ Commission cannot have the 
support of the native communities in respect of their 

attitude towards projects of new universities. Their rejection of these projects is 
nothing if not summary ; the chapter which deals with them is of the briefest in 
the report. Considering that the projects were various and varied, the brusque 
treatment meted out to them can scarcely bea matter for congratulation. The 
best friends which the Commission have in this country are, probably, the Govern- 
ment of India. But if the Governor-General in Council has to formulate his 


decisions on the basis of the report ouly, His Excellency might think that his 


orders as to brevity were liable to being occasionally carried too far. That His 
Excellency is likely to disagree with the interpretation which has been put on his 
orders in this instance, is more than we mean to convey. What one can, however, 
say with tolerable certainty is that the Viceroy should hardly have been delighted 
with the report, had he not been in a position to utilise other sources of informa- 
tion. A considerable amount of odium—partly deserved—is attached to the “ native 
journalist.” A lot of advice—partly sound—is now and then given him free. If 
our humble opinion be of any value, we should say the “ native journalist ” deserves 


all that, and something more. He deserves and expects to be taken into confidence 


when—as in the present instance—measures of moment come up for decision. It. 
is improbable that the Commission have intentionally withheld useful information 
from the public. But when important views are put forth, which are likely to give 
rise to debate and difference of opinion, brevity, we submit, need not be the chief 
consideration. The pronouncements made by the Commission on the subject of 
new Universities may be quite sufficient for those of whose support they may have 
been more or less sure. But people who approach the subject with weaker convic- 
tions and less defined views may gasp, as some of us did, for want of more air. 
There is another contingency. The views so confidently expressed by the Commis- 
sion ina spirit of diffidence as to ultimate results, may come into contact, here 
and there, with convictions equally strong, and with views equally clear. The 
Commission could not but have known that such would be the case ; for there is no 
new project which has not its staunch supporters. How the latter must feel is not 
with us a matter of surmise, We know it by experience. Please call for the 


doctor ! 
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If there is one thing more than another on which most educationists—Euro- 
peans and natives—have clear views and wishes it is the desirability of having 
teaching universities. The Commission themselves, we believe, fully share these 
views. The difficulties in the way of re-shaping the existing institutions after 
approved models, are many. Ifthey have deterred them from making definite 
recommendations on the point, we at least shall not misunderstand the Commission. 
But there is another point on which our feelings are more mixed. In the projects 
which were placed before the Commission, there was an excellent opportunity 
afforded them for breaking new ground. Why were these opportunities thrown 
away with such refreshing impartiality ? Indiscrimination is not the word, for the 
claims of each project have been examined in a separate paragraph averaging ten 
lines each. And in the case of Burma, at least, the Commission went very near 
pronouncing a benediction. But if a teaching University were wanted, would not 
Duties deserve something more than a benediction? Here the Commission had 
virgin soil. Here they had a peop:e of undoubted natural capacities. And when 
we come to the next point we are almost tempted to break out into a dirge: Oh! 
the pity of it! But we must not anticipate ourselves. For the trial of experi- 
ments (if experiments they be) of teaching Universities, Burma offers a particularly 

ood field. Itis peopled mostly by Buddhists who know no caste prejudices. 
he distances to be covered are not nearly so great as they are in India. Here, 
then, in various respects, we have anew and a most promising. field, Here we 
have an opening which Macaulay and his colleagues would probably have been 


delighted to have and to utilise, if they could possibly have had it, together with 


the experience which has been gained since they went to their graves. That 
Macaulay would have availed himself of the opportunity to recommend a new and a 
teaching pig span if he were alive, can of course be only a matter of surmise. 
But though Macaulay and others are dead, their views are still on record. When 
such an excellent opportunity of accelerating the pace of a people has been thrown 
away, one can at best only see dimly and not clearly, that the liberal policy enun- 
ciated by Macaulay is still being pursued. 


. It will be admitted that the Burmans are much more of a nation than are 
“the people of India.” They are a backward nation ; but that is all the more 
reason why the 8 advantages possessed by them for progress on the most 
approved lines, should have been utilised fully and immediately. That Lord 

urzon is the man, of all others, who has been most instrumental in bringing home 
to us the desirability of having teaching Universities is a well-known fact. No- 
where is the fact recognised more fully and gratefully than in Aligarh where similar 
views have prevailed since a long time. Another fact which we recognise here is 
that in the President and most of the members we had exponents of the most 
catholic views. But, then, what we are concerned with are not the views of 
individuals, but the Commission’s recommendations and their probable effect. 
There is an old maxim, which like so many of the kind is based on experience, 
that nobody can be judge in his own case. The Commission have put forth their 
case. It is now for the public to pronounce judgment on it. Ifthe latter detect 
and point out mistakes the Government could only recognise in it the advantage 
of having a free press. Statesmen are only men, and as men, and above all as 
gentlemen, they would naturally like, if they can manage it, to stand well with 
the public. The wisest thing the Government could do after appointing a Com- 
mission, they have done. They have deferred final orders until the report has 
been fully discussed. Eight months have passed since the report was published. 
The interval may be too long for he bal but in India even eight months can 
-Searcely suffice for so important a matter. India is nothing if not variegated. 
There are communities here which act quickly. There are others which move 
with extreme deliberation. Soon after the purport of the report had filterated to 
Muhamadans, such of them as are oe: in public matters felt that for some 
reason they did not quite like the report. But it is only now that their ideas are 
beginning to crystallise. They are realising that something very near a wrong 
has been done them with excellent intentions. They feel that a scheme, on which 
all Musalmans of India whose opinions have any value are absolutely unanimous, 
has been hit hard by the Commission. The latter have pronounced it infeasible 
for want of money, and then inadvisable, for another reason. Mubammadans, as 
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we may some day be able to show, do not believe that it is’ anything of the kind. 
There was a Muhammadan on the Commission and he has signed the report. We 
are sorry that he did so. But it would be a grave injustice to the Hon'ble gentle- 
man to suppose that he posed as a representative and to criticise his action on that 
assumption. He was on the Commission, admittedly, as an individual. He never 
consulted the central body. All that is necessary under the circumstances, is to 
point that Aligarh cannot be expected to acquiesce in anything he has said or 
done, 


16. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th March, says :—Our Lieutenant’ 
Governor is the very pink of politeness. His Honour 

ait James Digges La Touches speech has not in his power to say ‘no’ to any gentlemanly 
request. He has the very pleasing knack of saying 


ee of every man that does good. With him, handsome is that handsome does. 


hile presiding at the prize distribution of the local La Martiniere, His Honour 
paid the following tribute to the founder of this useful institution :— 


‘In the days of General Claude Martin people in India were contented with 
very elementary public instruction...... It is an institution based on broad and 
unsectarian principles, and containing within itself the elements of gradual and 
steady development, so that as the old order changes, it also shall change, and be 
able to minister to the needs of many succeeding generations.” 


The italics are ours, and it is to these we beg to draw the attention of His 
Honour and our readers. We hope we are right to hold that the word unsectarian 
was used not to drown the fine distinctions that keep apart a High Churchman 
from a follower of Low Church principles, a Methodist from a Presbyterian, 
or to signify such broad distinctions as differentiate a Roman Catholic from a 
Protestant—it does not mean unsectarianism within the Christian fold—but His 
Honour rose above the bounds of the Christian creed and meant the word to apply 
to all classes of people, Hindu, Muhammadan and Christian. We know it for cer- 
tain that General Martin. intended the institution for all classes of people and 
there are Indians living who were not and are not Christians but who were educat- 
ed in the local La Martiniere. That Indians are denied admission now led us to 
search for a copy of General Martin’s Will. Unluckily for us, our attempt was 
not crowned with success. His Honour’s speech raises in us the hope that Sir 
James La Touche was not building castles in the air when he uttered the above 
speech. The Will itself or its contents with regard to the institution are in his 
possession. If so, may we request His Honour to order publication of the same 
and to call upon the Trustees to explain why Indians are not allowed to read in 
the La Martiniere. If any of our readers know anything about the Will, he will 
be doing a public service by publishing the information. 


(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 


(g).—General. 
17. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 7th March, says that news 


PUG en mo ere has been received regarding the terrible bravery of a 
ofa Tea Estate in ‘Assam, convicted of European in Assam. It would seem that a coolie and 
a two women employed in the Kumbhipur tea estate 
went away without permission. They were captured and brought back. Mr, Bain, 
Assistant Manager of the Estate, had the man tied to a post and most cruelly 
fiogged him on the back until he became senseless. He and the two women who 
stood close by wailed and cried making most piteous appeals, but all in vain. He 
was then released and thrown on the ground, Mr. Hain, whose anger was not 
yet appeased, now kicked the man who gave up the ghost. The accused was tried 
by a Magistrate with jury, who sentenced him to six months’ simple imprisonment. 
The doctor who held the post mortem examination of the deceased coolie attributed 
his death to a rupture of the spleen, as is usual in such cases. The editor refers to 
alleged undue indulgence shown to Mr. Bain by some Government officials. The. 
Magistiate ordered him to be put into a jail during his trial, but the Superintendent 
of the jail placed him into a hotel where he was allowed to smoke, drink and 
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see his friends, and Government had to pay the hotel’s bill! Mr. Bain, before bein 

taken to the Presidency Jail, had to go to the Silar (Silchar ?) Jail to record his 
name, &c., there. The tees of the Jail, accompanied by the Superinten- 
dent of Police and the Medical Officer, took him to the jail in a carriage with great 
respect! Again, he travelled first class on his railway journey to the Sraallenes 


Jail! Is not such treatment of European convicts calculated to encourage other 
Europeans to commit offences ? 


18. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 9th March, says :—lIs it impossible 

for the handful of European soldiers to check their 
jeunes Wan Suan ae eed ge and display those higher qualities which 
Bhoiaat Darjeoling andassaulted a befit the nation to which they belong? The Civil 

authorities would seem to be completely powerless 
in dealing seriously with the European soldier in India and the Military authorities 
have displayed a regrettable lack of appreciation of the enormity of the offence which 
their charge commits in this country almost with impunity. We learn from the 
Patrika that only the other day a European soldier entered the house of a res- 
pectable Bhutia at Darjeeling while she was drinking tea with two other lady 
friends. On finding a soldier near by the hostess and another lady escaped. The 
third lady fell into the clutches of the soldier who was worse for liquor, and on 
assistance being summoned, the lady was rescued while she was still struggling hard 
for honour, resulting in receiving bruises and other marks of violence. A case 
was instituted before Mr. Head, Deputy Magistrate, with the result that the 
soldier was fined Rs. 25, orin default, a fortnight’s imprisonment. Rupees ten 
was ordered to be paid to the lady if fine was realised. Comment on the above is 


superfluous as we have got already accustomed to such treats in India. The soldier | 


first committed trespass and then assaulted the lady with the object of violating her 


chastity, and had the lady been as weak as a Bengali lady, her honour would have ~ 


been nowhere when succour arrived. But all. these serious facts were quietly 
ignored and the man was fined Rs. 25, a punishment regarded inadequate even 
in simple assaults. But we are prepared for new and strange experiences in this 
advanced age. 


19, The Bharat Jiwan (Benares) of the 9th March, says that not long ago 

Mr. Carbery at Asansol, shot his khansama Ali 

sr es ee eS ee head, and was sentenced to two weeks’ rigor- 

ous imprisonment. Another unfortunate ih sa 

has recently occurred at that place. The particulars lie in a nutshell. One 

Vishnu interfered with the passage of a cart, loaded with goods belonging to 

Mr, Martin, through his master’s land. Mr. Martin appeared on the scene and 

insisted on the passage of his cart. But finding Vishnu inexorable, he shot him 

then and there. Mr. Martin has been arrested and has applied to the Sessions 

Judge of Burdwan to be released on security. As Englishmen who kill natives escape 

scot free, hot-headed Englishmen are encouraged to lay voilent hands on natives 

without demur. There is no hope of such murders being checked until and unless a 
few murderers have been condemned to the gallows. 


20. The Bhérat Jiwan yer ge of me March, observes that the 

result of the appeal of the British soldier, who was 

soldier convicted of causing the death convicted of kien the death of a native pe ice 

official, by the Magistrate at Delhi, has proved suc- 

cessful as was expected by the editor. The Judge who heard the soldier’s appeal 

and acquitted him says, in his judgment, that the record of the case does not show 

who brought about the death of the deceased! Then who took the life of the 
deceased 2 Would Government take this case into consideration ? 


21. The Indian People (Lucknow), of the 13th March, says :—The able 
address of the Hon’ble Mr. MacRobert at the last 

annual mating of the Upper India annual meeting of the Upper India Chamber of Com- 
ee” Oe i saeenve ene pal ee: the careful study 
of our countrymen. His speech at once shows what great results might be 
achieved by persistent and well-informed agitation, and we are sorry to add _ what 
injury the Anglo-Indian merchants may occasionally seek to inflict on this land. 
The story of the reduction of the coal freights on the East Indian Railway is full 
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of lessons, and educated Indians may do worse than take a lesson from the Cawn- 
pore Chamber on the ert of grumbling. Mr. MacRobert is not at all pleased with 
the present constitution of the Cawnpore Municipal Board, and he would be 
relieved to see it “ swept entirely away” and replaced oy anew one with less of 
the self-governing element therein. Next, he anything but likes the increase in 
wages demanded by the labourers and is after the formation of an employers union 
to prevent the dreaded contingency. This, in spite of the notorious fact that a 
rise in wages is absolutely essential for the healthful living of the coolies. Mr. 
MacRobert’s remarks on the amazingly imperfect equipment of the Cawnpore 
Experimental Farm may be commended to the attention of Sir James LaTouche 
and Lord Curzon. | 


22. The Garhwal Samdchaér (Kotdwara), for cede’ f says that for the 

last ten or twelve years the advent of the new year 

_ deed for the construction of a cart has invariably led to the spread of a rumour for the 

| construction of a cart-road in Garhwaél, but as the 

year has advanced the rumour has died out. When the cultivators are busy in their 

fields, a chaprasi arrives in the village all of a sudden with a requisition for the 

immediate supply of a hundred coolies for Lansdown. The cultivators have to 

leave their work and proceed to Lansdown at once, their standing crops suffering 

from their absence. Thus the want of a cart-road in Garhwal is one of the many 

causes of the occurrence of famines. Probably Lansdown is the only cantonment in 

India which is without a cart-road. But why should Government care to incur the 

cost of constructing a cart-road when it can readily obtain any number of coolies 
without difficulty ? 


V.—LEGISLATION. 


23. The Advocate arr vonge! 5 of ~ 8th March, says — good _ 
tions of the Government to help the Bundelkhandi 
i gamindar out of his difficulties with his hereditary 
money-lender, the parental affection shown by the ma bap Government towards the 
indebted landed proprietor of Bundelkhand will by an irony of fate be very much | 
misunderstood on account of another measure which the Government is thrusting 
on the unwilling zamindar. It is a measure so subversive of every idea of justice 
that one need not feel surprised that it has evoked the strongest possible feeling of 
opposition in the people. When the measure was introduced it was strongly opposed 
by the only two elected Indian non-official members then present. The Honorar 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya in his exhaustive and well-reasoned speech showed 
how the Government were treading on dangerous ground and how by that one 
measure they were about to reduce the zamindars to the position of mere tenants, 
how their property would be reduced in value and how the measure would very 
likely defeat its own object. Outside the Council Hall the press has condemned it 
in the clearest possible terms, There can be no mistake about the attitude of the 
public. The Pioneer has in this connection rendered a service to the zamindars of 
Bundelkhand for which they shall ever feel grateful. The voice of the non- 
official members of the Council, supported as it is by both sections of the press, ought 
to prevent the Government from passing this measure of a revolutionary character, 
in which no political questions are involved. But we live in days when all sorts of 
experiments are hazarded and tried on the people and nothing but disaster deters the 
Government from adding one blunder to another. It seems to be nobody’s concern 
to see how the people will suffer nor how the value of their property will be reduc- 
ed, Till such time as Government revenue reaches the Treasury the sufferings of 
particular classes are no concern of the State. While the State professes to be 
es of the tenantry against the machinations of the land-grubbing classes, it 
oes not hesitate to indirectly prevent the peasants from bettering their condition 
with the help of persons who have both money and enterprise to spare. They must 
continue to be tenants of a particular tribe, the individual member of which body 
may be awfully incompetent, bankrupt and inefficient to manage his property. The 
tenants must continue to live under the protection of a man who cannot improve 
his property, has no heart in his occupation and has not the means to help the 
tenantry during their distress. If the zamindar himself is borne down by his debts, 
feels himself not quite fit to manage the entire property which he owns and desires 
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to sell a ~— of it at the highest bid, he must not do so because the Sirkar in a 
caste-ridden country has become so much enamoured of the classes which are known 
to be agricultural tribes. The land is not to be alienated to any person who is not 
a member of the agricultural tribe. The decision as to what class of people will be 
considered to belong to the proposed agricultural tribe will be in the hands of the 
Local Government and not in those of the people. A member of a non-agricultural 
tribe will be doomed if he be declared as not belonging to the favoured tribe, no 
matter how long he might have been a zamindar by profession or how long he might 
be tilling his land. No land will be allowed to be alienated without the orders of 
the Collector. The non-agricultural classes will be allowed to have temporary 
alienation of land for a period of twenty years, after which the amount of mortgage 
money will be extinguished. The Bill does not tell us if people inclined to will 
away their yp pd for charitable purposes or, for the matter of that, to any rela- 
tion or friend of non-agricultural tribe shall have the power to doso. If they are 
deprived of this right, zamindars dying intestate shall leave a responsibility on the 
Collector to decide the question of succession. After this measure is passed the 
value of land in Bundelkhand will be further reduced and the door for the enter- 
prising Vakil-zamindar or Mahajan-zamindar will be for ever closed. These two 
classes are accused of bringing disaster on the land, and it is these two classes whom 
it is the tendency of the Legislature to run down. The Vakil and Mahajan zamin- 
dars will have no more opening in any part of Northern India : these two despised 
classes shall not be allowed to invest their savings in the land. We for our part 
have no hesitation whatsoever in saying that the measure is bound to prove a 
failure and to intensify chaos and confusion to the bewilderment of the zamindars 
who will surely not feel grateful to the State for its taking away from their hands 
a highly valuable privilege. 


24. The Awdzah-i-Khalq (Benares), of the 8th March, regrets that the 
Mr. Ananda’ Charlw’s Religious En. Government of India did not support the Bill which 
escorts the Hon’ble Mr. Ananda Charlu introduced some time 
ago into the Viceregal Legislative Council for the proper control of endowments 
attached to religious places of worship, temples, mosques, &c., in India. The incomes 
of most of the temples and mosques are misappropriated by the priests and attend- 
ants, who freely indulge in all sorts of vices with the ample resources af their 
disposal. Government is no doubt averse to interfering in religious matters ; but no 
reasonable native layman will object to the authorities taking steps to have the 
proceeds of their religious places of worship put to their legitimate use. Govern- 
ment did not hesitate to stop satté and seek reform in other social matters, 
and there is no reason why it should be afraid of adopting a measure to prevent 
priests from making ducks and drakes of charitable religious endowments. A 
weak Viceroy might decline to interfere; but a strong Viceroy like Lord Curzon 
should be equal to the occasion. His Lordship is fully acquainted with Asiatic 
customs, &c., and the writer requests him to take Mr. Ananda Charlu’s Bill into 
consideration before he leaves India. 


V1I.—Raitway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post OFrFics. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies anp Re.icious anp Socrat Matrers. 


25. The Asr-i-Jadid (a new monthly periodical started by Khwaja Gulam- 
us-Saqlain, B.A., LL.B., at Meerut), for February, 


a Mensgestion for the establishment of save that the opposition of the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad 


Khan to the Indian National Congress has proved 
useful, inasmuch as it has prevented the Musalmans from rashly throwing in their 
lot with the Congressists, and induced the Congress to act with greater thought and 
moderation. The adoption of a moderate tone has greatly disarmed official hosti- 
lity and entirely removed all suspicions from the minds of the higher authorities. 
The Musalmanscannot join the Congress, as the Congress strongly advocates some 
principles, such as the extension of the elective principle to the Indian Legislative 
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Councils and the recruitment of the public service by competitive examinations, 
which cannot but be injurious to them, in view of their being in the minority 
and backward in education, and being now regarded as aliens and interlopers by 
Hindus, The Musalmans are no doubt bound to help in the maintenance of 
British rule in this country, but at the same time there is no reason why they 
should not support the Congress in advocating those reforms which are calculated 
to promote the good of the country and the people in general. It is true that 
the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan was, and Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk is still, 
opposed to the introduction of a general political agitation among the Muham- 
madan community in their present state of education ; but thisdoes not mean that 
even educated and public-spirited Musalmans should remain deaf and dumb in all 
matters. In accordance with the resolution of the Muhammadan political meetin 
held at Lucknow on the 22nd October, 1901, urging the Musalmans to protect their 
own interests and refrain from pursuing a policy of hostility towards the other 
communities, the editor suggests the establishmeut of a Muhammadan political 
association consisting of educated Musalmans, with the object of watching the 
interests of the Muhammadan community, and considering all questions which may 
be of vital importance to the public and Government. The association need not 
have a large proportion of Muhammadan landholders and talukdars, as has been 
suggested in some quarters. No association which has a preponderance of Muham- 
madan landholders can exist long, the fate of the Aligarh Urdu Defence Association 
being a good instance in point. The association should have two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty educated and aera 9 Muhammadans, and should cordiall 
support such resolutions of the National Congress as urge the reduction of the salt 
duty, the raising of the minimum limit of taxable income from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, 
the larger employment of educated and respectable natives in the commissioned 
ranks of the army, the reduction of heavy school fees, &. Mr. Romesh Chander 
Dutt, who is is Sanh heart and soul to secure a reduction of land revenue 
assessments, is deserving of a helping hand both from Hindus and Musalmans. 


[X.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


Nil. 
ALLAHABAD ! PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
| Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 17th March, 1903. 
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I.—Potirics. 
(a ).—Forezgn. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. 


1. Tuer Advocate (Lucknow), of the 19th March, says :—New wine has got 


British Committee of the Indian . 
National Congress. pieces. 


Dadabhai Naoroji and W.C. Bonnerjee and Sir Henry 


into the old bottle. And the bottle has not burst into 
The news is indeed very hopeful that Messrs. 
Cotton have been accepted 


as candidates for Parliamentary honours in the Liberal interest. There is every 
reason to hope for their success in the contest. What is indeed of more moment 
is the accession of new strength to the British Committee of the Congress. Sir 
Henry Cotton has formally joined this body. That there is something radically 
wrong in our system of administration is plain from one single fact. Those among 
the high officers who differ from the policy of the Government lose no time to give 
out their mind after they leave this country for good ; even when in service they 
hint that they are but unwilling levers to wove an engine which is of oppression in 


more cases than a wheel of fortune. 
sought to be p 3 
William Wedderburn, Mr. Thorburn and Sir Henry 


To such a class that kicks at the closure 
ut into its mouth by the rulers of the service belong Mr. Hume, Sir 
Cotton. They 


set duty 


above interest. Even while they abide oY the rule ‘thou shalt not do this ;’ ‘ thou 


shalt not speak thus, they find a goo 


sphere for work that is not forbidden 


ground. An officer may not preside over a political meeting, but he can manage 
a school and further the cause of agricultural and industrial improvement. Such 


men do all this while here. 


And when they go to England for good they are true 


to the salt of this land. Others keep quiet here but burst into activity in England 


for the country that fed them. Such a man is Sir Auckland Colvin. 


There are 


also a band of stay-at-home good friends in England who come here on a pil- 
gane and go back with a mind to do more. We have now two bodies in 


ngland working out problems of Indian administration. They are 
Council and the British Committee. 


the India 


In one the services of the members are 


commanded as they are paid for, in the other these are given gratis and out of the 


free will of the persons composing it. The value to be attached to the 
opinions of the two bodies is easy to determine. 


respective 


“If England will ever lose India, it will be on the floors of the House of 


Commons.” 


So'said Sir Charles Elliott when he was the Bengal Satrap, It is a 


fact in another sense. Both Lord George Hamilton and Earl Percy were glad 
Parliament had begun to interfere less and less in the administration of India. 
The trio, Messrs. Hamilton, Percy and Elliott «unlimited—for there is a host of 
others of the same creed—are more patriotic than far-sighted. It was indeed an 
evil day for Parliament when it made over the administration of India to one 


Minister and went to sleep 


over the matter with the comfortable dream of a 


prosperous and contented India in the near future. What has been the effect of 
this delegation of power and control? Mr. Subramia Iyer, when he returned 
from England after giving his evidence before the Indian Expenditure Com- 
mission, told a meeting at the very gate of India that the English people were too 
busy with their own affairs to mind India. This was before the winter of militar 

imperialism set in. Gauging the level of British public opinion on Indian affairs 
from afar, we had no reason to quarrel with our friend. It was indeed a message 
of despair. And then came imperialism with its cold blast and snow-storm ; Cham- 


berlains cropped up like naked trees and bleak selfishness killed all 


germs of 


humanity and fellow-feeling. Sir William Wedderburn gave up the idea of enter- 
ing Parliament as he found out he could not catch its ears in the din of the clank 


of swords and the ravenous cawing of blood 
remarked, the nation went to slee 


landgrubbers. As Mr. Stead 
and rose to fight, brother against brother, 


Christian against Christian, John Bull against Boer. The tide has been stemmed 


in a little; it is now an ebb-tide. But India is in a bad way still. 
ilalism was in full flood, Australians ostracised Indians. 


When imper- 
Ee Now that the time has 
come for giving our people in Africa a status, the Cape Colony has begun with a 
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law similar to the Immigration Restriction Laws of Australia. In a very short 
time we may hope to hear what Mr. Chamberlain has done for our countrymen in 
his newly-acquired colonies. This country itself has gone through a series of 
troubles, material, administrative and legislative: material in the continuance of 
famine and plague and in developing symptoms of death to our industries ; admin- 
istrative in the further imposition of restrictions upon Indians entering the service 
of the country, high and low; legislative in the reactionary measures to kill local 
self-government, restrict freedom of the press, lessen the value of land, impose 
excise on our industries. Herculean labour is needed to turn the British elector’s 
eyes towards this country. What to say of one British Committee working under 
a lowering sky of troubles and disadvantages, we would there were scores of them 
to toil and moil in England. As we have pinned our faith on constitutional 
agitation and not on life-killing revolution, we have an up-hill work to do in 


England. Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. W.S. Caine, Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Hume 


require our devoted sacrifice to carry on this agitation. 


The British Committee may agitate, but the facts and figures must go from 
here. The India Council opines on statistics supplied by the Government of India, 
a paid, rather a highly paid, agency. The Congress is the British Committee’s 
aid on the spot. The time to hold a three-days' session and be done with it is gone. 
Sustained work from year’s end to year’s end is needed. This means organised 
activity. The Lucknow constitution given to the Congress has failed to all intents 
and purposes. What is to take its place? What is more necessary is a leader, one 
with broad sympathies, intellectual acumen, wide knowledge, and cosmopolitan 
interests—to command respect, enforce service, and lead the national car of Jagan- 
nath to its ultimate goal. We have, as they say, more men to lead and few to 
follow. Thisis not dueto any inherent defect in the nation ; it is the effect of 
ill-education and want of experience; our leaders do not know the limits of their 
ignorance if they even know the bounds of their knowledge. A General to command 
must himself be first an obedient soldier. Many of our leaders have not passed 
through the schvuol of obedience. As a result, they exact not unoften more from 
prospective workers than the latter are capable of giving. Then they take up the 
wail of working single-handed and running down young men, No, that organiser 
is yet to come who will lead the van, collect the flanks and bring in the rear. In 
short, he must lose himself to find his noble self in one and all of his followers. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
I1I.—Narive Sratzs. 
Nil. 
IV .—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) —Judicial and Revenue. 


2. The Liberal (Azamgarh), of the 16th March, states that Pandit Amta 

Dube, a Mukhtar at Azamgarh who has recently been 
returned a member of the local Municipal Saar 
has been charged with an attempt to commit an un- 
natural offence with one Bansidhar, a lad of 16 years of 
age, anda son of one Munshi Pancham Lal. The Dube took the boy into his room 
and endeavoured to make the boy commit sodomy, he, the Dube, being the catamite. 
The case is being investigated by Maulvi Nizam Uddin, Deputy Collector, as the 
District Superintendent of Police told the District Magistrate to have an investi- 


A Mukhtar and Municipal Commis- 
sioner at Azamgarh accused of at- 
tempting to commit an unnatural of- 
fence with a lad. 


gation made in this special way, on the ground that if the police made the investi- 


gation, they, being on bad terms with the accused, might be accused of having got 
up the case. Sometime ago the Dube was implicated in a criminal case with a 
prostitute named Musammat Afzal, but the offence was not rroved against him 
in the opinion of the High Court, which consequently did not cancel his certificate. 
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(6 ).—Police. 

3, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 20th March, says :—The Police 

The Police Commission avwom*y* nesses in Bombay than it was in Madras. Almost 
none of the leaders of Indian society were called to give evidence, and it is not the 
mistake of our countrymen in Western India if Sir Andrew Fraser and his col- 
leagues went away from Bombay not much wiser than when they had arrived there, 
Indeed, it might be said that the really remarkable evidence of the Hon'ble Mr. 
Lely was about the only sound criticism of Police administration that was placed 
before the Commission. This method of selection of witnesses, and generally the 
conduct of its whole business, are deeply to be regretted, for not to speak of the 
enormous waste of time, labour and money involved in the Commissioner's ‘. 
rinations, the volume of one-sided, ill-informed and unwise criticism will be 
Pand in the end to be much more than the material of the desirable character, 
and any recommendations that may be based thereon cannot, in the very nature 


of things, command much public confidence. And the warning voice may as well 


be raised now that educated Indians are not to blame should they be ultimately 
obliged to disapprove of the Commission’s recommendations. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation, 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
4. The Edward Gazette (Shahjahanpur), of the 18th March, states that a 


Muhammadan religious fair is held twice a year on 

rier dork at Bhetiehenpan, ro Par- =the occasion of each /d, and lasts all day long, near a 
raveyard in the village of Chinaur, which lies outside 

the limits of the Shéhjahanpur Municipality. No duty was hitherto levied from the 
shopkeepers, pedlars, &c., who held their stalls at the fair ; but this year, strange 
to say, when the OL A were returning to their homes in the city in 
the evening, the municipal clerk at the Gadiydna octroi barrier demanded octroi 
duty from them even on their old vessels and utensils, and actually realised it 
from some of them. But the bzsatis (dealers in miscellaneous goods, such as _ toys, 
needles, &c.), among whom there were some educated men, protested against this 
illegal exaction, and asked the octroi clerk to show them the order which empow- 


ered him to levy duty. The clerk, however, refused and would not allow them to 


take their goods home until they paid octroi on them. The shopkeepers were 
therefore obliged to make a representation first to a Municipal member and 
then ultimately to the Octroi Superintendent, who gave them a chit declaring that 
the goods brought back from the fair were exempt from octroi duty, when they were 


allowed to leave the barrier with their goods at about midnight. Surely the. 


offending octroi clerk should be brought to book for his high-handed and arbitrary 
proceeding. It is a pity that though the Municipal Board has several of its 


employés relegated to jail every year, the municipal servants do not mend their 
ways. | 


5. The Almora Akhbar, of the 28th February, complains that the town 
cialis of Almora has not been provided by the Municipal 
Board with an adequate number of urinals, and that 

the urinals provided are not kept in a clean state by the municipal sweepers; the 
urinal near the Ramsay Collegiate School being a good instance in point. The 


*. 
WAS & 


Commission was not happier in its selection of wit- | 


head of the sweepers should inspect all latrines and urinals every day and see that 


they are properly cleaned. 
6. The Bhdérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 16th March, states that Babu 


A suggestion for the appointment of Baldeo Chand is the Municipal Conservancy Inspec- : 


some assistants to the Conservancy tor at Benares. He has held this post for the last five 

or six years, and has discharged his duties to the com- 
= satisfaction of the public. But the town is a large one, and he cannot properly 
ook after the cleanliness of every creek and corner.. The ae ig Board would 
do well to give him some assistants to help him in his arduous work, 
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(e ).—Education. 


7. After quoting an extract from the appeal of the Times of India for the 

encouragement of industrial education in India, the 
Indian People (Allahabad), of the 20th March, 
observes :—The extreme importance of the subject is our excuse for the length of the 
quotation. It will be interesting to know what Lord Curzon has to say to the above 
impeachment. The gravity of the blunder he has committed so far in permittin 
the projected Tata Institute to languish becomes disagreeably glaring now. An 
in the light of what the J7'mesof India has said, and said so well, what is 
the measure of importance to attach to his small Industrial Schools Committee ? 
Lord Curzon in one of his speeches openly scorned the idea of industrial education 
doing much good to India. Let His Reselionuy—if he has time left after attendin 
to the highly important work in connection with his Museum of Antiquities, that 
is to say, read, mark and inwardly digest the following pregnant observation of 
M DeWitte, the great Russian financier :— History shows that exclusively agri- 
cultural countries, even when they are politically independent and internationall 
powerful, are economically restricted to the réle of tributary colonies to industrial 
countries, which are, so to speak, their metropolis. In exclusively agricultural 
countries neither intensive agriculture nor an accumulation of capital is possible. A 
large spirit of enterprise is never found there. The protectionist system has 
the effect of creating a school for our young industry.” 


8. A correspondent of the Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 16th March, 
observing that a Government will assuredly prosper 
so long as it looks after, and promotes the wellbeing 
and happiness of the people, thanks Sir James Digges 
LaTouche for the announcement which he has recently made to establish a com- 
mercial college both at Cawnpore and Lucknow. This shows that His Honor has 
real sympathy for, and sincerely desires the wellbeing of, the people over whom 
he has been placed to rule; and it is to be hoped that young natives will readily 
take advantage of the new institutions and thereby be freed of the necessity of 
seeking petty clerkships in public offices. But they should, at the same time, not 
be indifferent to the benefits of higher education which enables them to obtain, 
and safeguard, their privileges and interests from Government by means of legis- 
lation without having recourse to the army. This country sometimes gets unsym- 
pathetic rulers to whom educated natives, advocating measures for the public good, 
are an eyesore and would fain discourage the spread of high education. The natives 
should therefore clearly understand that while they obtain technical education and 
learn the means of improving their commerce, they should not neglect high culture 
and education. 


rhe Tata Institute. 


Proposed establishment of two 
commercial colleges in the United 
Provinces. 


(f).—Agriculiure and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(g).—General., 


9. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 16th March, makes unfavourable 
comments on British rule in India in the form of a 
Kabir or Holisong. The writer says that the former 
rulers made a point of redressing the grievances of the people, while the present 
rulers add to their sufferings, binding them fast in the “‘noose” of law. The present 
rulers allow themselves to be influenced by race feeling in dispensing justice, al- 
though they ciaim to be as just and impartial as the famous Raja Ram Chandra. 
The country is afflicted by terrible famines and people die of starvation, but all the 
same every one must pay the taxes, even though this should necessitate the selling 
of the very skins off their bodies. 


Acts and bills are as abundant as blackberries—everybody being so very ready 
to propose one—and laws are altered and modified by Government almost every day 
to promote its own ends, Who ever heard of such a state of things under any 
other rule? Judges sit with juries and assessors to try cases, but if the former are 
not conscientious, they pass judgment not in accordance with the views of the 
latter. The system is only calculated to cajole ignorant people. No judgment- 
debtor will be imprisoned in execution of a civil court dec.ee. What a queer law 
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it is! It will come into force next year to the delight of debtors who will 
readily transfer their property to their wives. People freely indulge in litigation 


' and give away thousands of rupees in bribes, so that even those who obtain decrees 


are disappointed when they come to total up the expenses of the lawsuit. But 
alas! people do not get their disputes settled by panchazt. The sad truth, the 
writer would say in conclusion, is that an ignorant bania (trader) fond of flattery, 
is apt to be annoyed at being told the truth. Why, flattery rules the world now. 


10. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 19th March, publishes a 

long letter from one Munshi Aziz Ahmad at Glasgow. 

Munshi Aziz Ahmad at Glasgow on He opens the article by congratulating the editor 
ment and other affaizs in India. ~~ On his courage in publishing a full account of the 


treatment lately accorded to the Indjan Hong Kong 


regiment at Edinburgh. Had a British regiment been ill-treated like the Indian 


regiment in question was, a great hue-and-cry would have been raised in the press, 
Newspapers are like the dogs of a nation. But if a dog can neither prey nor 
watch, of what use is it? Ifthe editors of Indian newspapers desire Indian soldiers 
to buy their papers, they would do well to watch their interests also. The writer is 
repared to contribute a letter every week to the Natyar-i-Azam if the editor 
be willing to insert it in the paper. European Christian missionaries who are all 
over China and other countries, are not there so much for propagating their religion, 
as for spying out the countries for the benefit of their own Governments, 
These missionaries penetrate the remotest parts of foreign countries where even 
European merchants cannot enter. They are always on the lookout for detecting 
the weaknesses and vices of foreign people, and both secretly and openly denounce — 
them. The writer lately read a Chinese paper at Glasgow, which says that all 
Chinese are liars and idolaters, and that Indians are worse than Chinese. The 
“King of the Deccan” (i.e., the Nizam) is not as luxurious or as incompetent as the late © 
King Wajid Ali of Lucknow was, that he should have been permanently deprived of 
the Berars :he is, on the other hand, a good Musalman and aruler. By the way, if 
King Wajid Ali was not qualified to rule, somebody else should have been 
placed on the throne of Lucknow instead. But alas! the King of Lucknow 
was treated in the same manner as the King of Burma has subsequently been. It 
is very strange that a faithful chief like the Nizam should be dealt with in the 
way he has been, in the matter of the Berars. Hnglishmen had a very bad time 
of it during the sepoy mutiny, and according to the English version of those 
times, the Nizam acted in a manner to be gratefully remembered for ever. The 
Berars form a large province, and the restoration of a trust (to the lawful 
owner) is enjoined by all religions. But God knows what the religion of European 
Christians inculcates. Moradabad, though a small town, is a centre of Urdu and 
Islam, The manner in which the residents of Moradabad welcomed the Nadwat ul- 
Ulama in their midst, and the hospitality which they showed them, have made them 
famous throughout the Muhammadan world. The Moradabadis are certainly Musal- 
mans to the backbone, and the learned men of the Nadwa are sure to pray for their 
wellbeing and prosperity in both the worlds. The cozdiality of Moradabad Musalmans 
is well known to all learned Muhammadans and those who honour learned men assur- 
edly prosper. Moradabad Musalmans are verily a lively people. On the occasion of 
the Coronation Darbar at Delhi, no medals were accorded to any Hindu or Muham- 
madan preachers, but several gold and silver medals, and even titles, were conferred 
on Christian Foreign Missionaries. These medals were made at the cost of 
the poverty-stricken Hindu and Musalman tax-payers, and given to foreign Chris- 
tians! Even Indian Christians are dissatisfied at this invidious distinction made by 


Government. Kunwar Harnam Singh Ahluwaliya occupies the most conspicuous 


place among the Indian Christians, but even he received no distinction from Govern- 
ment on the happy occasion, Hor what services have the European Christian 
missionaries referred to above, been honoured with medals by Government? India has, 
however, awakened, and Indians are now a nation. It is a matter for joy that “ the 
Nizam of Hyderabad has come to his senses,” and that the Maharaja of Baroda, Raja 
Rampal Singh of Kalakankar and Prince Harnam Singh visited the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference (at Delhi). Lord Kitchener was able to collect lakhs of 
rupees for the Khartoum College, and he deserves to be called the “Lord of 
Khartoum.” The writer would call bim the Lord of Aligarh if he collected a crore 


of rupees in aid of the Aligarh College. 
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11. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 20th March, remarks :—The 
is ili ie people of Berar would seem to have made out a good 
case for its retention as a separate administration, the 
objection to the cosiliness of the present arrangement having so far as we could see 
been effectively met. They totally object to being given over to the Central 
Provinces Administration as there 1s so much dissimilarity between the latter and 
their province, while they apprehend (as was pointed out by Rao Bahadur R. 
N. Mudholkar in an able letter to the Bombay Gazette) that annexation to Bombay 
will only make Berar an outhouse of that Presidency, as it were, without any of 
the privileges enjoyed by Bombayites being conferred on them. Whatever arrange- 
ment may ultimately be decided upon, we trust the Government of India will see 
fit to comply with the wishes of the natives of Berar as far as possible. 


12. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 20th March, notices the death of 
Mr. W. 8S. Caine, M.P., in the following words, the 
paragraph being enclused within heavy mourning 
borders :—As we are going to Press we have received the shocking news of the 
death of that pe and good friend of India, Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P. Mr. Caine’s 
services to India were many and varied, and it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
loss sustained by our country by his death. A warm adherent of the Indian 
National Congress, Mr. Caine strove hard to obtain political and financial justice 
to India. As a sworn foe of intemperance, he was a constant critic of the Excise 
Policy of the Government of India. Our grief is too profound to allow us to write 
more of our departed friend. | 


13. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th March, publishes an 
Pg re a eee mr Urdu translation of extracts from three articles, headed. 
practised by low-minded Europeanson “ Spleen Ruptures in India,” “ Humour in Murder 
soi Cases,” and “Nemesis,” in the Calcutta Amrita Bazér 
Patrika of the 4th, 6th and: 9th idem, respectively, in which the latter, comment- 
ing on the Corbett case at Asansol, and the case of Mr. Maltby, a Madras civilian, 
ridicules the plea of a rupture of the spleen of the deceased native set up by the 
defence in the former case, and that of insanity on the part of the accused Mr. 
Maltby in the other, as absurd, preposterous and utterly untenable. The British 
Government certainly commits a great blunder in not inflicting deterrent punish- 
ment on low-class Europeans who practice cruelties on Indians which result in the 
latter’s deaths. The consequences of this toleration on the part of Government of 
the high-handed practices of Europeans in this country will, the Patrika points 
out, be very serious both to Kuropeans individually and the British Hmpire in India 
in general. 


14. Al Bashér (Ktawah), of the 10th March, regrets that, though it is now 
Al Bashir’s appeal to Sir JamesDigges Ore than 15 months since Sir James Digges La- 
LaTonche to cancel some ofthe sdmi- ‘Touche assumed charge of the Government of the 
Resolution, &c., adopted by his late United Provinces, he has not yet cancelled certain 
predecessor in office. pa : - -. | ‘ 
unjust ” measures which his late predecessor, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, introduced into these Provinces. In the first place it was 
absurd on the part of Sir Antony to rule that in the Junior Officers’ Departmental 
Examination, candidates should be tested in colloquially conversing with a peasant. 
It is a well-known fact, as borne out by the late Census Report of these Provinces, 
that the dialects spoken in the eastern districts are so very different from those 
spoken in the Western ones, that an educated man of an Hastern district can hardly 
understand the language spoken by a peasant in a Western district, unless he has 
been in the latter aa for some time. Hence conversation with a peasant 
should no longer be allowed to form a subject of the Junior Officers’ Examination, 
such a subject not being needed at all ; and having been introduced by Sir Anton 
MacDonnell simply on account of his z¢d (obstinacy) and unjust partiality to Hindi. 
Secondly, Sir Antony MacDonnell took exception to the comparatively larger 
number of Muhammadans being employed as police officials and Tahsildars, and took 
unusual steps to reduce their number. Naib Tahsildars nominated for Tahsildarships 
were dismissed en masse by a Committee even without inspection, on the ground of 
the number of existing Musalman Tahsildars being already very large. The editor 
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has no objection to the number of Musalmans in the police force and in the posts of 
Tahsildars being reduced, provided they are allowed their proper share of the ap- 
pointments in other branches of the public service, where only a few or none of 
them are to be found at present. Thirdly, the famous Hindi Resolution, which Sir 
Antony MacDonnell issued on the 18th April 1900, still stands uncancelled, 
though the various steps which were being taken to enforce it in his time are no 
longer adopted, But as the Resolution stands intact, it is feared that if the pre- 
sent just Lieutenant-Governor should be succeeded by one of Sir Antony's charac- 
ter and mind, the same objectionable steps might be again taken to carry out the 
objects of the Resolution in question. The editor can have no reasonable objection 
to a petitioner himself writing his petition in Hindi and submitting 1t to a court ; 
but as the court language is Urdu, he does not see the propriety of allowing a peti- 


tioner to get his petition written in Hindi by a professional petition-writer or a 


lawyer for presentation to acourt. Similarly there is no need that a summons 
issued by a court should be both in Urdu and Hindi. The number of literate men 
is very small, so that when a summons is issued to a person, it is taken for granted 
that he has found out its contents, whether he himself is able to read it or not. 
Besides, the use of both the characters in summonses unnecessarily adds to the 
work of the clerks of the courts. The Resolution in question has proved a nuisance 
in another way. It requires the clerks to know both languages, Hindi and 
Urdu, and it is owing to this very measure that the new curriculum of studies which 
has been issued by the Edueation Department makes the study of both the lang- 
uages compulsory in the lower school classes. 


15. The Mashir-i-Rozgdér, (Meerut), for February, received on the 15th 


March, makes certain objections and suggestions re- 
Rae ee erat” on the new Draft garding the newrules which Government proposes 
ee ie eeattie- Pounds in the United +o make for the maintenance and regulation of cattle- 
ounds in the United Provinces, and were published 
in the Urdu Government Gazette of the 7th February last. By Rule 3 the 
pound-keeper is prohibited from impounding any “ sacred bull.” This Rule, which 
gives complete liberty to sacred bulls to commit any mischiefs unchecked, should 
certainly be modified by the following proviso, viz., (1) excepting when a sacred 
bull is found to block a public road, or is in the habit of attacking the bullocks 
of carriages, (2) has the reputation of being a “ ferocious bull, and (3) has caused 
or attempted to cause bodily injury to aman or animal. A sacred bull comin 
under any of the three clauses should invariably be taken into custody by the 
pound-keeper, when the animal is brought for the purpose, and the case reported 
by him to the officer in charge of the pargana through the District Board. Rule 
2 requires the pound-keeper to“ receive cattle sent to him under sections 10 and 
11 of the Cattle-Trespass Act, 1871 ;” but such cattle are seldom received by the 
pound-keeper. Most of the cattle sent to the pound-keeper fall under either of 
the two following heads :—(a) cattle belonging to the zamindar or tenant of one 
village caused to be seized and sent to the cattle pound from sheer enmity by the 
zamindar or tenant of another village, and (6) cattle stolen and subsequently set 
free through some pressure, &c., in a neighbouring village, and then brought to the 
pound-keeper by the residents of this village. When the pound-keeper receives 
any cattle coming under head (a), he should be required to take from the owner 
of the cattle a written memorandum (complaint) under section 21 of Act I of 1871, 
and send it up to the pargana Magistrate (for necessary action) ; while in the case 
of any cattle suspected to fall under head (6), the nature of the suspicion 
should be noted in the column of the name of owner in the Pound Register and 


Form 2, in place of the owner’s name. When a member of the District Board or 


the District staff inspects a cattle-pound, he should make a point of invariably 
examining the receipt counterfoils of Form 3. In cases in which the name of the 
owner of the cattle sent to the cattle-pound is entered in Form 2,a notice should, at 


the admission of the cattle in the pound, be at once sent to the owner for his infor-. 


mation, which should be followed by another notice a week before the date fixed for 
the sale of the animal, by post service bearing. An addition to Rule 9 should 
be made to the effect that the sale of no cattle whose owner’s name has become known 


to the pound-keeper, shall take place, unless a previous notice of the (coming) sale 
has been issued to the owner. | 


; a Fy 


16. The Advocate (Lacknow), of the 19th March, after giving an account 

| of the Bank of Bengal forgery case,in which Debi 

Bank of Bengal forgery case, bucky Sahai, note clerk inthe Bank, and Chidu, the bearer 
of the forged cheque, have been sentenced by the 


Sessions Judge of Lucknow to ten years’ and five years’ rigorous imprisonment 


respectively, observes :—“ There is one incident in connection with this case which 
deserves some attention. Chidu, the second accused, stated that he’ was beaten 
by the Police to connect Debi Sahai’s name with the forged cheque of which he was 
the bearer, and in support of his statement he got two registers of the jail produced 
and verified by jail-officers. In the registers it was noted that Chidu had two or 
three bruises on his body when he was admitted to the jail havalat. Wher the 
Hospital Assistant was asked to say if Chidu told them how he had got the bruises, 
he said no statement was made as to how these injuries had been received. Now 
this is some thing strange. A. prisoner goes to jail, he is medically examined, some 
marks of injury are found on his body, a note of these marks is made in the regis- 
ter and yet no attempt is made to enquire how and where the prisoner received them, 
whether they were due to ill-treatment at the hands of police, to self-infliction or to 
a fight with fellow-prisoners under-trial. It is surely the duty of the jail authori- 
ties a! make such enquiries in the interest of justice and for the safety of the 
accused. 


V .— LEGISLATION, 
Nil. 
VI.—Raltway. 


17.. A correspondent of the Sulah Kul ee og wee of the 18th March, | 


A grievance of the clerks employed 
in the railway office of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway at 
Gorakhpur. 


complains that the clerks employed in the railway 
office of the Bengal and North-Western Railway at 
Gorakhpur have also to attend the office on Sundays 
as well as on other public holidays without any extra 
allowance being granted to them. It is very unjust and hard on the clerks to re- 
quire them to work like beasts without intermission. If the clerical staff in the 
railway office is insufficient, it should be increased. The clerk whose pay is less 
than Rs. 40 a month, should be provided with a free ~ for the “ Babu Train,” and 
be thereby saved the labour of walking five miles daily (to attend the office). Mr. 
K. A. Neville, the Agent of the railway line in question, is a pious and kind-hearted 
official, so that if a respectful representation is made to him on the subject he will 
assuredly take it into consideration. 


VII.—Post OFricz. 


18. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 16th March, publishes the following 
letter from “ One Concerned”:—Sir—Since you have 
taken the sacred duty of laying the grievances of 
| every class of pan before the Government with a 
view to get them removed, I don’t think you will hesitate to allot a small space 
to the following few lines in the next issue of your paper : 


“Tt is an admitted fact that the Postal Department is the best managed of all 
the departments of the Government. Its service and utility are appreciated by all 
classes. If, for example, you go to a post office and complain of delay in the delli- 
very of even a postcard, you will find that your complaint is heard with great 
promptness by the presiding head of the office and you are treated by him and his 
subordinates with profound respect and civility. This example will alone show you 
on what a strong footing the department is working. Agam, if you take a morn- 
ing or evening walk, ride or drive, and if you happen to pass by a post office you will 
surely not fail to notice the assiduity with which the officials therein are working. 
This will give you an idea of the amount of work daily turned out by them. But 
to this class of hard-working officials one kind of comfort, I may be permitted to 
mention, is totally denied, ¢. ¢., the use of punkha paring the summer months of 
April to September. The unbearable heat of the sultry days of May and June 
can better be imagined than described. A post office clerk overburdened with 
work as he is, and perspiring from head to foot, is a sad sight to look at. 


36 | 
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Mr. J. Cornwall, the present Postmaster-General of these Provinces, always 
keeps in view the object of ameliorating the status of the department, and thus 
affording greater facilities in the transmission of correspondence, &e:; to the public 
at large. He has already won the golden opinion of the educated people of the 
country by throwing open the appointments of higher emoluments to the educated 
children of the soil. He has recently raised the status of the Divisional Superin. 
tendent’s Office by appointing graduate head clerks on Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per 
mensem, but their position in the summer season is very trying, when they have to 
remain deeply absorbed in heaps of files and papers without a pankha over their 
heads. Pankhas areallowed in every other Government office, however small it 
may be, as for example, the Tahsili, the Office of Court of Wards, Deputy-Inspector 
of Schools, &c, &c., but in this respect the lot of postal officials im the subordinate 
grade is pitiable. 


If you will kindly represent this grievance to the Provincial Head of the 
Department through the medium of your paper, it 1s sanguinely hoped that he will 
see his way of removing it by sanctioning a fixed sum of money under the head 
‘Hot weather charges. I am perfectly sure that the sufferers will merit your 
sympathy in this respect.” 


VIII.—NaATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS AND Socrat MaTrTsrs. 


Nil. 
I X.—MIScELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 
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I.—Po tics. 
(a )—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. 
1. Tur Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th March, says :—Lord George 


Hamilton’s replies to the late Mr. Caine’s questions in 
the House of Commons, printed in India received this 
week, could not have been less satisfactory. The noble lord said that Lord 
Hobhouse and other retired Anglo-Indian jurists’ memorial advocating the separation 
of judicial and executive functions was still under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. He declined to publish the official memorandum prepared by the 
Viceroy from figures collected for the amine Commission of 1898, showing the 
latest estimate of the value of agricultural production in India, from which Lord 
Curzon estimated the average agricultural income per head at Rs. 20. He boldly 
declined to fulfil the promise he deliberately made in Parliament to publish the 
report of the Dufferin Inquiry into the condition of the agricultural population, on 
the ground that “it is very bulky, and is fifteen years’ old.” Lord George doubts 
“if it is worth the expense of publication.” What a splendid economical conscience 
Lord George possesses, to be sure! Ifthe report of the Dufferin Inquiry is very 
bulky and very old, Lord Curzon’s memorandum is both light and new. Why is 
that kept back? And what excellent grounds Sir Denzil Ibbetson has for with- 
holding from the public the evidence collected by the Famine Commission! The 
truth must be that the report, the memorandum and the evidence are alike 
damaging to the reputation of Government, and hence perhaps they are kept as 
profound State secrets. | ) 


Indian questions in Parliament, 


2. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 25th March, in an article 

: headed “ India should be for Indians,” observes that 
Australia and Johannesburg in South Africa having 
already passed laws, for the exclusion of foreigners, 
London has now similarly raised a cry of “ London for Londoners, ” advocating the 
exclusion of foreigners. Many Lords, rich persons and Members of Parliament, in- 
cluding several leaders of the Liberal party, are joined in this agitation ; and it is 
very probable that the Government will be obliged to take some action in the 
matter. Landowners contend that their town is for their own benefit, and why 
should foreigners enjoy the benefit of their freedom or wealth? But is it not possible 
to urge, on similar grounds, that India should be for Indians, and no foreign mer- 
chant be allowed to make profit by trading with India, so that the people's money 
may be retained in the country ? 


The question of India being reserved 
for Indians. 


os 3. \The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th March, observes :—Thanks 


are due to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for its 
timely representation to Government on behalf of the 
Indian settlers in South Africa, The Chamber lays stress on the right of the 
Indian to settle and hold property in Africa, and it states that the success of the 
Indian trader throughout East Africa is the -best proof of his civil virtues and of 
his value in the development of a tropical country. Referring to the Colonial 
Necretary’s declaration of the impossibility of England running counter to colonial 
sentiment, the Chamber says that ‘‘ India, being in a very special degree concerned 
in the settlement and development of South Africa, might now reasonably refuse 
indentured labour under the Indian Emigration Act to the colonies. The Chamber 
protests against the denial to British subjects of Indian birth of those rights that 
are enjoyed by Negroes of inferior civilisation and by foreigners who have no claim 
but that which the Indian immigrant dailv establishes by the performance of some 
Service required by the community generally. But there seems to be no remedy 
except the Government of India’s absolute prohibition of all emigration to South 
Africa so long as the colonists persist in treating the Indians barbarously as now. 
In his latest speech delivered at the Mansion House, Mr. Chamberlain said: “The 
old idea of dominion by a central state must be replaced by a new conception of the 
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empire based on community of interests. A new spirit must be infused into the 
Colonie replacing parochialism.” India is allowed no part or share in this “ com- 
munity of interests.” Truth is proverbially unpalatable, and patriotic Englishmen 
do not like our saying it,—but it cannot be too often repeated that England's treat- 
ment of India is that of a step-mother, and that India suddenly becomes part of the 
Empire only when any new burdens have to be borne by her. : 


4, The Izhér-ul-Hag (Etdwah), of the 15th March, states that when on the 
restoration of peace after the Mutiny, certain Wahabz 

one a Anh: Badis Sect and rhe’  Maulvis were condemned as rebels and punished ac- 
cordingly, the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan wrote very 

strong and cogent articles in the papers to change the unfavourable views which 


- Government had come to entertain against Musalmans in consequence, and succeeded 


a good deal in his attempt. Some time after this the Maulvis of the Wahabi sect 
thought it expedient to change the designation of the men of their persuasion, and 
began to call themselves Ahl-2-Hadis, But sometime ago a member of this Ahl-t- 
Hadis Sect, namely, Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan of Bhopal, published an extremely 
seditious book entitled the Hujd7-ul-Kardmat (valuable or strong proofs), which was 
calculated to revive the old and smothered suspicions of Government against the 
sect. His son Saiyid Nur Hasan Khan also brought out a similar book, called the 
Igtivaéb-us-sdat (the as ke of the Moment). The writer makes several 
quotations from these two books, according to which no sooner the expected (last) 
Mahdi makes his appearance than he will kill so many Christians that the survivors 
will cease to think of kingdom and sovereignty and flee in consternation ; the 
Mahdi will then mvade India and conquer it, and its “ King” (Ruler) will be 
brought before him with a chain round his neck, and all the Government treasuries 
and banks will be looted; there is no King in India at present, and probably 
the present European rulers are meant: the time is close at hand, and very 
probably all these events will take place in the 14th Century Hijra. Jesus Christ 
will descend from heaven, and make himself the Minister of the Mahdi, who 
will be the King ; the signs referred to in reliable traditional books, as indicating 
the time for the advent of the Mahdi are already visible, Islam having become so 
very weak ; Jesus too will take up the sword like the Mahdi to spread Islam, &c. 
These beliefs are evidently confined to the members of the Ahl-i-Hadis Sect 
and certain other Musalmans who share the same views with them. But other 
Musalmans consider it a sin to take up the sword for compelling a person to accept 
Islam, or to wage jehad (against non-Muhammadans). Such being the case, it 
is necessary for the iatter class of Musalmans to publicly avow their disbelief in 
the views held by the Ahl-i-Hadis. This necessity becomes still greater in the 
case of the Mirza of Kadian, who claims to be the promised Mahdi and Jesus, and 
has already secured 13 lakhs of followers, and hence the reason why the Mirza 
sent a memorial to the Government of India on the occasion of the Coronation 
Darbar, clearly stating that the belief in the appearance of a “bloody” Mahdi 
or Jesus was quite against the Qoran and the Prophet’s traditions, and pointing 
out the means of eradicating the idea of jehad from the minds of Musalmans in 
general. ‘lhe prophecy regarding the appearance of Jesus, in the Muhammadan 
sacred books, means that a person like Jesus will appear among the Muhammadans 
also, who will neither wage jehad nor use the sword, but will induce the people to 
come to the ways of God by advice and persuasion. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


). Al Bashir (Ktéwah,) of the 17th March, stating that the Govern- 
ment of India has finally decided that the guns and 
between Govermnentand the Ami ef Other military stores of German manufacture which the 
er eee Amir of Kabul purchased and desired to import into his 
country, but which were detained at Peshawar by order since last year, should not 
be allowed to be carried to their destination, says that this prohibition has created a 
general impression in the mind of the public that it is calculated to strain the rela- 
tions between the British Government and Amir Habib-ulla Khan. This prospect, 
seeing that Russia has, ever since the death of Amir Abdul Rahman, been strivin 
hard to establish her influence in Afghanistan, cannot be received with equanimity. 
It is a matter of surprise that an experienced statesman like Lord Curzon 


fend fenfe, feed fod 


in 3 


should have thought fit to discard the valuable friendship of the Amir for so rear, 
amatter. The editor is anxious that friendly relations should continue undisturbe 
between Government and Afghanistan and that no formidable danger should 


crop up. 
IJI.—Native States. 
Nil. 
IV .—ApDMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


6. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 23rd March, regrets that Magis- 
trates in India, instead of exerting themselves to pre- 
vent the commission of offences, mainly devote them- 
selves to trying the accused and relegating them to jail on conviction. Surely 
the duty of punishing a fellow-creature is not pleasant nor dignified, while that of 
removing the causes which are calculated to lead a person to commit an offence is 
certainly very agreeable and ennobling, and must give great satisfaction to an 
officer when he succeeds in his exertions in this direction, The duty of inflictin 

unishment is so very revolting that none but Doms and Chamars could be induced 
by the British Government in India to do the work of executioners, or undertake 
to whip offenders. Does sentencing a person to impriscument, &c., give any kind 
of mental pleasure to Magistrates ? 


Bharat Jiwan on Magistrates in India. 


(b).—Police. 


7. The Cawnpore Gazette, of the 28rd March, states that on the late 
Basaura festival a Muhammadan Sub-Inspector of 

mace pahce ofictal being plea, Police was told off for duty at the temple of the Devi, 
any at Cawnpore,  ’ On & festival = situated behind the Chauk Bazdr at Cawnpore, which 
was largely visited by Hindu females on that day. 
Complaints of defilement and contamination were afterwards made by the women. 


Was not a Hindu Sub-Inspector of Police available for duty ? 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


8. The Bhdrat Jiwan(Benares), of the 23rd March, referring to the reduc- 
tion in the salt duty and the exemption of incomes 
below Rs. 1,000 from income-tax, which Lord Curzon 
has just made, observes that though some of the measures adopted by His Excel- 
lency have been open to objection, he will, on the whole, be gratefully remembered 
for ever in India as one of the Viceroys who sympathized with the people and did 
his best to promote their interests. 


Reduction in taxation. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


9, The Rozndémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th March, complains 
A complaint in connection with ‘oat at the contested election of a municipal member 
recent election ofa Municipal Mem- for the Katra-Colonelganj ward in Allahabad, which 
took place on the 12th idem, while a literate mukhtar 
of the Allahabad Bank was still waiting at the door of the polling station, some 
other man voted in his place. When the mukhtar, on getting admission into the 
polling station, learnt of this affair he protested against the trick, but no attention 
was pew to his complaint. This most objectionable practice of personating a voter 
should certainly be put down, and the authorities would do well to find out the 
offender and have him duly punished. The two candidates for election were, at 
the conclusion of the polling, found to have secured nearly equal votes. Seven 
voting papers were discovered in the ballot-box in which the voters had, after 
making a cross-mark against the candidate they desired to vote for, written the 
candidate’s name instead of their own, and hence these papezs were declared as 
“doubtful” ones. But it is clear that the unknown voters evidently wanted to 
vote for the candidate whose name they put down. 
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BozNiMOHA-I- 10. The Roznémcha-t-Qatsart (Allahabad), of the 15th March, says that 
PO sce ON it is a very general complaint at Allahabad that when 


wa a gomPlaint Teserding MMeoercag DY members are to be elected for the Local Municipal 
voters to vote for their nominess s¢ =Board, Municipal members threaten voters to have 

them prosecuted and punished for the breach of one 
municipal by-law or another, or have the chabutra Spread a in front of their 
houses demolished, &c., if they will not vote for the candidate whom they themselves 
have put forward. Why, these members go a step further, and they not only have 
threats and intimidations administered to voters by their friends and acquaintances, 
but they also go the length of having this done by municipal officials who are subor- 
dinate to them. The editor cannot understand how these high-handed practices ere 


tolerated. The Municipal Chairman should certainly take notice of this state of 


things. 
Nasm-1-AGRA, 11, The Nasim-2-Agra (Agra), of the 23rd March, regrets that while in 
cia satiec other towns in the United Provinces the supply of 
of eomplaint regarding the :soprly water from the water-works to the public is constant 


day and night, the case is not so at Agra. Again, 
the water rate is levied even from the temples and mosques at Agra, though 
they are exempt at other places. The editor has further learnt from reliable sources 
that the water rate is now being levied on all the buildings where a temple is 
located, so far the rate having been levied only for the temple to which water was 
laid on. If now the rate is demanded for all the buildings in the block, all the 
buildings should be provided with house connections. Verily the Agra Municipal 
Board is very stingy in the matter of the supply of water to householders. 
Epwarp Gazerte, 12, The Edward Gazette (Shdhjahdnpur), of the 25th March, states 
25th March, 1903. oom meng 3 : 
A quarrel between a petty traderana Hat a certain Kabdri (a dealer in old and second- 
the Octroi Superintendent at shabja- hand wooden furniture) used to sit and expose his 
goods for sale near a certain Kothz (building) 
in the Bahadurganj Bazar at Shahjahanpur. This Kabari, who seems to bea 
crazy sort of man, was, by the order of the District Magistrate, obliged last 
year to give up his stall near the Kothi, and he accordingly began to sit in front 
of this Kothi with a few articles only. A few days ago he was ordered by Babbu 
Singh, the Octroi Superintendent, to leave this place also, and on his failing to 
comply, he was prosecuted before a bench of Honorary Magistrates and fined four 
annas. The fellow then took to exposing his articles for sale on the open maidan 
where potters, grass-cutters, &c. sell their articles. He was ordered to leave this 
locality also, and was abused and beaten by the Octroi Superintendent on his demur- 
ring. When the Superintendent was going along the road on a pony next day, 
the man assaulted him and fled. The Superintendent pursued him with a body 
of men. The man was overtaken, severely beaten with shoes and some sweepers 
even pissed on his mouth. The Kabari has made a complaint to the District 


Magistrate. This is not the first time that the Octroi Superintendent has been 
assaulted for the use of abusive language. 


(e).—LHducation. 


Crrizey, 13. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 23rd March, says:—Since the Citizen 
23rd March, 1903. ception taken by the Citizen tothe asseen the light, we have had occasion to refer to the 
promotions and transfers of certain 


Prod Masters of schools in the Gar vagaries of the Educational Department in these Pro- 
sed Frovineen of Aace.and Sadh. vinces. Some two years and a half ago, our esteemed 
contemporary, the Advocate, Lucknow, dealt with much of the injustice and 
many other drawbacks peculiar to it, both in its editorial and correspondence 
columns. But it has all been a cry in the wilderness. Nevertheless we feel we 


are bound to repeat the cry now and again, and we will go on with our persistent cry 
until we are heard. 


There is so much favouritism and race partiality in this department in these 
provinces that we wonder whether the like of it exists anywhere else on the face of 
the earth. It seems to have no mé bdp. From year’s end to year’s end you are 
confronted with the sight of jobbery, any one of which is enough to make the blood — 
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boil. It is because we feel strongly we write strongly. It is impossible for human 
flesh and blood to endure so much. KEiver since the days of the vigorous and im- 
partial administration of Mr, Edmond. . . ; the department has lost all its pristine 
glory and content, and has been the happy hunting-ground of exploiters (if we 
may so use the term) or pleasure-seekers or mediocrities in everything. 


We will for the present consider two notifications in the last Gazette about 
certain appointments in the higher grades. In consequence of the retirement of an 
old educational officer, another in the Rs. 200 grade is promoted to the vacant grade of 
Rs. 300, overleaping an intermediate grade of Rs. 250. Now it must be remembered 
that the school to which he is posted, that of Moradabad, carries an additional local 
allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem. At the same time a very much senior man—a native 
grown grey in the service—is sent away from Moradabad with the loss of this local 
allowance. It won’t do to howl with the wolves when you are with the wolves—it 
won't do to follow suit with any local officer and say that the native proved unequal 
to the task: you must show specific instances of incapacity and actually bring them 
home. To gain your point, to provide for a Eurasian, you can resort to subterfuges 
—but that is something execrable and unacceptable to the unbiassed.... It has to be 
remembered that there are altogether seven grades of Local Head Masters, and 
that when a native gets into one of them, it is only into the last grade on Rs. 100 
from which he has slowly to push his way up. . . . We would seriously ask our Lieut- 
enant-Governor to be so Med as to look carefully into the matter. If the Director 
were asked why he had ignored the claims of so many men and put juniors over 
the heads of so many seniors, he would of course put forward reasons plausible 
enough to justify his preposterous measures. 


14, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th March, has an article headed 
“ Jobbery in the Educational Department,” and after 
commenting on a certain promotion that has recently 
been made and the transfer of the nominee as Head 
Master to Moradabad, says:—If the European and Eurasian officers are to supersede 
the claims of the Indian seniors, if standing rules are not a guide to promotion, in all 
fairness that should be distinctly said: that to do as the Director has done is to 
favour a class of people at the sacrifice of the interests of hard-worked officers. 
Such jobberies should not take place in the department of the State which has 
taken upon itself the noble function of teaching Indians lessons in fairness, justice 
and even-handed dealings, 


15. Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 17th March, states that on a motion being 
brought forward by the Directer of Public Instruction 

ud! Beshir ona recent resolution of and seconded by the Inspector of Schools, Oudh Circle, 
students of Private schools from the Allahabad University has recently resolved that in 
tion of that University. future no candidates from “ Private ” Schools will be 
allowed to appear at the Entrance examination of that 

University. The object of the resolution is evidently to make short work of Private 
schools, so that only Government schools, Government aided schools, and such 
private schools, which, while receiving noaid from Government, faithfully observe 
all the rules and orders issued by the Education Department, carry out the changes 
made in the curriculum of studies by the Director from time to time, and the orders 
orally given by the Director or the Inspector, put up with the overbearing 
conduct of the Inspector’s Camp Clerk when on tour, &c. It is a century since 
the system of imparting education in India has constantly been altered, but 
it is not settled yet as to how “our” children are to receive their education in 
future. The Allahabad University is merely an examining body, and not a 
teaching or training institution, or responsible for insuring a sound education 
among its successful examinees. 
tions and grant certificates to successful candidates. Such being the case, what 
has the University to do with the good or bad management of a school ? 
However, if the management of schools, too, forms a legitimate subject for its 
control, it should bring the schools under its own control and supervision, and not 
place them under that of the Director of Public Instruction, who can exercise his 
executive powers on those schools only on which State money is spent, and not 
on those also which receive no aid from Government. 


The same. 
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16. The Natyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th March, states that the new 
Prospectus of the curriculum of studies for the school 
int Complaint regarding Hindi P classes lately issued by the Director of Public Instruc- 
Urdu students in the school classesin tion in the United Provinces, shows that Urdu students 
shall henceforth have to study Hindi along with Urdu 
asa compulsory subject. Apart from questioning the propriety of forcing the study 
of Hindi on Urdu students, tne writer wishes to ask if it is fair to require a middle 
class Urdu student to study and pass an examination in the Sangrah Shromani, 
a book which has long been the Hindi text-book for Hindi students, who have studied 
Hindi from the lowest class? For a beginner to master such an advanced book will 
be something beyond his power, and if the educational authorities were determined to 
make Hindi a compulsory subject for Urdu boys in the school classes, they should 
have seen the propriety of introducing the study of that language intoall the classes 
commmencing from the lowest one. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(qg).—General., 


17. The Hindi Hindosthdén (Kalakankar), of the 24th March, referring to 

the decision of Lord Curzon to devote Mr. Henry 

The Viceroy’s decision to establish a Phipps’ donation to the establishment of an agricul- 
the Bengal Press. ' tural laboratory, and a Pasteur Institute in Southern 
India, observes that some Bengal newspapers are 

protesting against the establishment of another Pasteur Institute, alleging among 


other things that Europeans chiefly benefit by the existing Institute at Kasaull. 


Many persons fall victims to the bites of rabid animals, every year. One 


Institute is not sufficient by any means for the requirements of this large country 
having a population of 300 millions. The Kasauli Institute is equally open to 
Kuropeans and natives and has cured hundreds of natives who have gone to it 
for treatment. If natives do not go to it in large numbers owing to their ignorance 
or poverty, they have only themselves to thank. It is to be hoped that the 
Bengal Press will support the Viceroy in providing another institute for southern 
India and advise the people to benefit by the Kasauli institute more largely. 


18. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 21st March, observes that India is the 


ranks of Miltary arcs “We eh ~keep and maintain a large foreign army. What is 


still more astonishing is that there is not a single 


. native officer in the whole of the Indian army, both British and Native. Cannot this 


highly objectionable system be changed. Surely Lord George Hamilton’s duty is 
to protect the interests of Indians from the encroachments of Englishmen at home. 
He is paid from the Indian revenues, and it isa pity that when Mr. Caine champions 
her cause, her paid Secretary of State opposes him! 


19. Al Bashér (Etdéwah), of the 17th March, says that a rumour has found 

Al Bashir terrified at the rumour of tS way into certain newspapers to the effect that on 
Lord Curzon as Viceroy Of India ue the retirement of Lord Curzon, Sir Antony Mac- 
oe | ee Donnell will succeed His Lordship in the Governor- 
Generalship of India. The editor does not know the source of this rumour, nor 
can he say how far it is reliable. So far as he can judge, the rumour seems to be 
a mere canard, but it has created a sensation among the Muhammadans all the 
same. The Muhammadans have not forgotten the terrible administration of the 
United Provinces by Sir Antony as Lieutenant-Governor. The editor is aware 
that during Sir Antony’s administration ce:tain Musalman youths had made 
up their minds to emigrate from India to Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, Persia or 
Afghanistan, and had he continued to rule over the United Provinces much longer, 
a number of Musalmans would certainly have emigrated from this country. As Sir 
Antony proved himself to be such an unpopular ruler to a very large portion of the 
subjects of His Majesty in India, the editor cannot possibly believe that he will be 
sent out as Governor-General to succeed Lord Curzon. If, however, such an unlucky 


and inauspicious thing, God forbid, should happen and the rumour of Sir Antony’s 


only country on the face of the earth which has to” 
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succession to the Viceroyalty of India prove true, it will be the bounden duty of 
the Indian Musalmans to draw out a joint memorial and despatch it to His 
Majesty King-Emperor Edward VII, protesting against his appointment, and 
this, the editor believes, will assuredly prevent his coming out as Viceroy to India. 


20. Al Bashtr (Kitawah), of the 24th March, stating that plague has now 
sii i Mii broken out at Eitéwah also, and that though the average 
- number of deaths from the disease is only three or four 
a day at present, some Sper exaggerate the deaths to the number of forty or even 
eighty. All sorts of wild and false rumours are afloat in the town. Aun idea is gaining 
ground among the people that Government spreads the disease by getting certain 
owders blown into the atmosphere, and the residents are fast leaving the town, and 
will not listen to the advice of the Municipal Secretary, Mr. Zafar Ali, to get their 
dwelling-houses disinfected, believing that he will sprinkle some poisonous drugs, and 
thereby introduce plague into their houses, under the pretence of disinfecting them. 
Even persons who have received some education are found to be influenced by the 
false notions of the masses, and say that a foreign enemy will not invade a country 
which is infected with plague, and that as Russia has now almost reached the borders 
of India, the British Government desires to spread plague in this country, and thereby 
ward off the dreaded Russian invasion! This is of course all stuff and nonsense, 
and the result of ignorance or imperfect, paltry education. The writer is very angry 
with Munshi Abdul! Majid, Sub-Overseer, who has been seen going about the muhallas 
| collecting subscriptions, and bought, paraded, and killed a goat distributing its 
flesh among the peopleas one of the surest means of preventing the spread of plague. 
Surely one could hardly en som the Munshi to have such foolish belief. It is 
high time that the Municipal members used their influence and induced the people to 
have their houses duly disinfected or disease will extend to the whole of the town 
ere long. | 


V.— LEGISLATION, 
Nil, 
VI.—RalILway. 


21. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd March, says :—A few days ago 
Mr. Robertson sent in his report on Indian Railways 
after an inspection of all the lines and methods of 
working for a pretty long time. In the meantime the Government of India has 
issued a circular-letter to all Provincial Governments and the State Railways with the 
representation lately submitted by the Indian Association as an enclosure, It draws 
the attention of the parties addressed to certain grievances of Indian passengers, 
One is the bad treatment meted out to them by ticket-collectors. Young Eurasians 
and Anglo-Indians are generally taken in to check and collect tickets. Not being 
properly trained they indulge in many a youthful prank quite forgetting the res- 
ponsibility of their calling or the trouble they cause to passengers. The East 
Indian Railway have taken the course of appointing Indian ticket-collectors to 
deal with Indians. Others may well follow suit. Attention has justly been 
called to over-crowding in railway carriages. It is a timely warning just on the 
eve of the hot season. The evil is universal ; to passengers who have to make long 
journeys it is a positive hardship. While huddling together a large number of 
passengers in one compartment as they shut in pigs into a pigstye is a serious 
inconvenience, ae behind scores of passengers for want of accommodation is no 
less a trouble, particularly to those burdened with luggage of all sorts, animate and 
inanimate, This evil is aggravated for want of proper resting sheds in many stations. 
The Circular-letter very pointedly invites the attention of Rsilwar Administrations 
to “ the absence of refreshment-rooms for native passengers at railway stations.” 
This is a grievance that has not yet been touched by the Railway authorities except 
giving away free the right “ to vend food-stuffs on station platforms” on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. There are persons ready to take up the work of 


Native Railway passengers. 


supplying Indian passengers with fresh food-stufis if the railway administrations. 


be ready to give them half the facilities they grant to contractors who supply 
refreshments to Europeans. 
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22. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 25th March, referring to the pro- 
ceedings of the secret Railway Conference held by 
the Managers of the various railways and certain 
officials of the Public Works Department of the 
Government of India, on the 2nd January last at Delhi, 
and to the Resolutions passed there, recommending a larger employment of Eurasiangs 
in the different branches of the railway service, even eye it should lead to an 
increase in the expenditure and to the circular letter issued by the Public Works 
Department calling upon the railway companies to draw up and submit schemes 
for carrying out the recommendations, observes that these proceedings will 
indeed be read with great disappointment by the native public. The people will 
find it difficult to reconcile these proceedings with the utterances of the Viceroy 
on other occasions. His Excellency distinctly declared in his former speeches that 
he could not show any special favour to the  “senarroh community, imasmuch as he 
desired to deal with all classes and creeds impartially. But in opposition to His 
Excellency’s declarations, orders, demi-official and confidential, have emanated from 
his Secretariat, calling upon the railway companies to arrange for larger employment 
of Eurasians under them, irrespective of their education or population, even 
though something more may have to be paid to them. Is this a just measure ; 
and did non-Christians deserve such treatment in this Coronation year of grace ? 
There already exist complaints of scarcity of employment for natives in this 
ye yee and orders are issued by responsible authorities to increase this deficiency 
still more ! 


Hindustani on the secret Railway Con- 
ference held at Delhi forlarger ems 
ployment of Eurasians on the various 
railways. 


23. The Bharat Jawan (Benares), of the 23rd March, referring to the confer- 
ence which the Managers of the Railway Companies, 
according to the Sanjivani and the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, held on the 2nd January last at Delhi, and 
to the resolutions which they passed for larger employ- 
ment of white men and Native Christians in the Engineering, Locomotive and Traftic 
Departments of the various railways, says that the Secretary in the Public Works 
Department also took ow in the deliberations of the conference and has forwarded 
the resolutions to the Railway Companies tobe carried out. The evident object of 
the resolutions in question is to turn out thousands upon thousands of natives 
employed on the railways and substitute Europeans, Eurasians and Native Chris: 
tians for them. The prospect is simply too dreadful for natives to contemplate. The 
editors never expected to hear of such a sweeping measure being taken against the 
employment of natives on the railways during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. It 
is quite possible that the conference in question was held without the knowledge 
and permission of His Lordship, and he will do well to reassure the native public 
mind on the subject. 


Resolutions passed by the recent Rail- 
way Conference-at Delhi for the larger 
employment of Europeans, Eurasiangs 
and Native Christians on railways. 


VII.—Post OFfFice. 
Nil. 


VIIIL.—NaTIvE SocIeTIES AND RELIGIous AND Socrat MaTrTers. 


24. Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 17th March says, that though it is true that 

olitical ideas have of late been growing also in the 
minds of Muhammadans in India, still it is altogether 
wrong to suppose, as the Indian People does, that edu- 


Al Bashir on the question of the 
establishment of a Muhammadan poli- 
tical association. 


cated Musalmans are becoming inclined to join the National Congress. There is no 


doubt that the Musalmans desire to obtain seats in the Legislative Councils and the 
Municipal and District Boards, to be appointed Fellows of the Universities in due 
proportion, to have an adequate share of the appointments in the various branches of 
the public service, and consider it of vital importance to them to preserve the Urdu 
language uninjured ; but they cannot cialis join the Congress, which, while it 
takes up questions equally mteresting to Musalmans and other communities, yet 
mainly advocates such changes as are calculated to injure the Musalmans. Edu- 
cated Musalmans who are anxious to take steps to safeguard their political rights, 
are for establishing a separate political association of their own, and not for going over 
tothe Congress camp, But the difficulty is that the number of educated Musalmans 
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who pursue an independent profession is so very small that success in such an 
important undertaking is considered highly problematic. The editor is, however, 
of opinion that notwithstanding this serious drawback, the movement should be 
inaugurated at once, lest hasty and thoughtless Musalmans, finding no means of 
gratifying their political cravings in their own community, should run headlong into 
the Congress vortex and thereby injure their own community. The Muhammadan 
political association, if established, will not attack Government policy, or grumble at 
the special privileges which a conquering nation enjoys over the conquered one ; 
but it will seek simply to insure to Musalmans a due share in the concessions and 

rivileges which Government may grant to its Indian subjects, and see that 

overnment pays due regard to their special interests whenever it enacts a new law 
or adopts anew measure, This association will not, in short, undertake to discuss 
such questions as do not affect them, but only those which really concern them, 
Muhammadans being anxious only for the protection and promotion of their own 
interests. 


25. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 19th March, states that on the 12th idem, 
exception taken toareligiousproces- 4¢ Hindus at Mandawar in the Bijnor district held 
sion held by the Hindus at Mandawer a, religious ge gp in which young boys dressed as 

Ram Chandra, Sita, etc., were paraded in the public 
streets with the conch blowing and a band of music playing. The procession also 
traversed the muhallas inhabited by Musalmans, passing by the houses of Munshi 
Fazl Haq, a rats, and Munshi Abdur Razzak, apleader. This has given much 
offence to the Musalman residents. A Hindu religious innovation of this kind in 
the muhallas of Musalmans is as offensive to them as the sacrifice of a cow in a 
Hindu muhalla would be to Hindus. Such processions being calculated to lead to a 
breach of the public peace should not be allowed to be held in future. 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS, 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 31st March, 1903. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


10 


11 


Name. : 


Locality. 


Name of publisher. — 


| Circulation. 


ENGLISH. 


Monthly. 
Central Hindu College 
Magazine. 
Hindustén Review and 
Kéyasth Saméchér. 
Twice a month. 
Agra Commercial Messenger 
Coches ase . a 
Weekly. 
Citizen ace ee 
Express owe, = 
Indian People | ove 


Twice a week. 
Advocate ee eee 
Thrice a week, 
Hindosthan ... 
ANGLO-URDU. 
Monthly. 
Aligarh monthly 
:. Weekly. 
Aligarh Institute Gazette 
UBDUv. 
Monthly. 
Al Islém : o 
Arya Bandhu . 


Vaishya Hitkari 


Yadgér Jashan T4jposhi... 


Arya Muséfir Magazine coe 


Bahr-ul-Ulim — a 
Bhérat Bhishan Ei. 
Dil Aram __—i,,, sa 
Hamdard-i-Qaum Vaishya 
Lucknow ave 
Magazine-i-Hind 
Mazhar-ul-Islam 
Muraqqa-i-Xlam i 
Mushir-i-Rozgér 

Oudh Review ... 

Sato pkéri 

Subah-i-Sédiq re 


a 


Benares ees me ee 
Allahabad eee 

Agra ... ee 

oe ee a“ 
Allahabad ove 
| Lucknow gues 
Allahabad eo eee 
Lucknow eee ‘eee 


ae | Kélékinkar (Partébgarh) 


Aligarh eee ee 
Aligarh és 

Allahabad — 

Meerut 


Hardwar (Saharan pur) 


Arya Patra... . Bareilly © 
Arya Samachér . | Meerut — | 
Asr-i-Jadid ,., Meerut i 


Khatauli (Muzaffarnagar) 


| Meerut oe boo 
Bulandshahr 
Meerut ee 
Lucknow 
Meerut vee nee 
Moradabad aa 
Hardoi iu ie 
Meerut ees inl 
Lucknow 
Bareilly 
Etawah op oe 
Meerut 
Moradabad 


Babu. Thakur. Das 


Munshi Durgé Praséd 


Pandit Nand Kishor Sharma ... 


S.B. Sarbadhicary ‘‘ 


Babu Jotindra Nath Sen 
Munshi Siddiq Ahmad 
Mahbub Ali Khan.,, ai 


Ganga Praséid Varma 


P. N. Chatarji ~~ 


M. A. O. College 000 yy) 
Muhammad Mumtaz-ud-din ... 
Hakim Ahmad Husain 


Polo Rém 
Babu Munshi Ram 


iia te 


Pandit Murli Dhar 

Khwaja Ghulém-us-Saqlain .., 
Lala Mitra Sen Jaini 

Lala Ganga Sahdéya 

Naubat Rai 

Raghubir Singh ... a0 
Mahfdeva Praséd Varmé 


Pandit Bhagwan Sahéya 


Babu Rém I 
Qazi Mazhar Qayyam i 
Hakim Muhammad Ali Khén... 

Muhammad Abdul Wahid... 


a 


5,000 copies. 


1 ow 


200 copies. 


600 copies. 


1,100 copies. 


200 copies. 


120 copies. _ 


750 co pies. 
2 


2,500 copies, 


4. ,, 
250 copies 
er 
>. J? 
— 
— « 


ae 


Rémji Das Bhargava .. | 508 copies, 
Thakur Prasad et ee 
Qazi Shaukat Husain. 

Banérsi Das 900 copies, 
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Quarterly list of newspapers— (continued). ° 


J 


Name, Ee assy | i 


Name of ‘publi sher. | 


Locality. Circulation, . 
Zam(ndér-wa-Késhtkér..... | Bijnor . tis ... | Muhammad Khalil-ur-Rahman | 700 copies. 
Twice amonth. : | 
Akhbér-i-Imémia =)... | Lucknow ws . | Mir gbid Alt... qs | 840 copies: 
Izhér-ul-Haq se wo. | Etéwah | s00 .. | Mir S&diq Husain... oes 5 
Muraqqa-i-Tasawwur .... | Fatehpur. su. ... | Sheo Ratan Lal .... ee | 800° =" 
Roznémcha-i-Qaisari ... | Allahabad : ce Lala Jageshwar Dayal. 600 is 
Thrice a month. --. : | 
| Kanauj Punch ew | Kanauj (Farrukhabad) Abdullah on .. | 400 copies... — 
Kérnémah_... Lucknow ea ... | Maulvi Muhammad Yéqiib_... ove 
Mufid-i-Am. vie ee | wee Qadir Ali Khan ..... 100 ooeiee. 
Weekly. | 3 | 
Agra Akhbar... - | Agra ae ».. | Khw&ja Siddiq Husain ».. | 300 copies, 
Ain-ul-Akhbér | Moradabad Muhammad Munawwar Husain | 200 _, 
Akhbér-i-Alam ee Mugarrab Husain Khén . .. {150 ,, 
Al Bashir ee | Etéwah | eo Muhammad Bashir-ud-din .,.... |:648 —,, 
AlMulk : ... ... | Hapur (Meerut) ... ... | Hafiz Abdul Qadir Te kK 
Anjuman-i-Hind Lucknow ) a Lala Bishun Lal is nie SS 
Kwi4za-i-Khalq oe | Benares — : sie Lala Gulab Chandra oe. a , 
| Cawn pore. Gesette ai Cawnpore i Harném Singh ee ra 500 ia 
Colonel e : | Moradabad | : | Pandit Banwari Lél Misra ee 145 pe 
Dabdaba-i-Sikandari -. | Rampur ae Muhammad Husain Khén Cs 300 | ae 
Dabfr-ul-Mulk | eee | Meerut | oe ne . | Ahmad Jén 7 = , a 
Edward Gazette « | Shéhjah&n pur we Saiyad Mukhtar Ahmad | .. | 500 copies. 
Gauhar-i-Hind a. | Najibabad (Bijnor) Shiva Néréyan... S Se 
Hindusténi vis ». | Lucknow Ganga Praséd Varmé 500 fe 
ee a |S matinee Hafiz Abdur Rahman 100 tC; 
Jim-j-Jamshed Moradabad Qazi Jamshed Ali... were. “ 
Kayasth Hitkéri Agra Ahmad Husain... — Ss 
Khurshed-i-Naénparé _... | Nanp&r& (Bahraich) .». | Badullah a wine S 
Liberal . . | Azamgarh sie ~» | Qudrat Ali Khan .. — | 
Naiyar-i-Azam Moradabad | S. Ibn Ali es 
Nasim-i-Agra Agra Bireshwar Sanyal le 
Nasim-i-Hind Fatehpur Muhammad Karim Bakhsh oe os 
Nizém-ul-Mulk Moradabad i . | Qazi Fahim-ud-din 200 rc 
Oudh Punch ... Lucknow Sn a ... | Sajjad Husain ; as 200 ae 
Police News ... Meerut ss os Mugarrab Husain Khan 400 _—sé«, 
Rabbar Moradabad Brij Ll 400, 
Riyhs-i-Pais ... Pilibhit Munshi Dél Chand ae 
Rohilkhand Gazette Bareilly Abdel Aziz  eaeererrs 
Roz Afzun Barcilly Mir Mahmud Ali... 0° 
Saddharm Pracharak « | Hardwar (Saharanpur) Babu Munshi Ram eh gx: 
Sahifa Bijnor : Munshi Faiz-ul-Hasan 450 copies. — 
Shahna-i-Hind — a. | Meerut = Abmad Hasan Shaukat eee 


7 
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Quarterly list of newspapers—(continued). 


Name. 


| 


Locality. 


Name of Publisher. | 


a 


Circulation. . 


= ' 


Sitéra-i-Hind 
Surma-i-Rozgér 
Tafrih ‘ed 
Tohfa-i-Hind ... 
Urtj tee 
Twice a week. 
Har Rozah Akhbar 
Riy&z-ul-Akhbar 
Daily. 
Oudh Akhbar... 
Sulahkul oe 


Usnpv-ARABIC. 


Monthly. 

Al Bayan... 
HInI. 
Monthly. 

Anand Kadambini ens 
Bhérat Sudashé Pravartak 
Bréhman___... ee 
Brahman Saméchér hes 
| Garhw4l Samachér 
Hindi Pradip... 
Jasis sis 
Kénya Kubj Hitkéri _... 
Kayasth Kul Bhaskar 


Mathur Vaishya Sukh- 
dayak. 


Natya Patra.... 
Nigamégam Chandrika ... 
Rasik Mitra .... 


Sanaédhyopkarak 


Sandtan Dharm Patéké ... 
Saraswati 
Shri Gop&l Patriké 
| Vénijya Sukhdéyak 
Vasundhara ... 
Ved Prakash ... 
Vy4pair Engine 

Twice a month, 
Almora Akhbar 
Bhérat Prakash 


Moradabad 
Agra 
Lucknow 
Bijnor 


Bijnor 


Lucknow 


Gorakhpur | 


Lucknow 


Gorakh pur 


Lucknow 


Mirzapur 
Farrukhabad 

Cawn pore 2 
Meerut ase 
Kotdwara (Garhwal) 
Allahabad inn 
Gahmar (Ghézi pur) 
Cawn pore nae 


Etawah pare 


Fatehabad (Agra) 


Allahabad 
Muttra 
Cawn pore 


Agra 


Moradabad 
Allahabad 
Lucknow 
Benares 
Lucknow 
Meerut 
Farrukhabad 


Almora 


Moradabad 


Pandit Banwéri L4l Misra 
Itrat Husain ove 
Rémji Dis Bhargava 
Sajjad Husain ..,.. 
Naim-ul-lah sn 


Hasan Afzal ee 
Saiyid Riyéz Ahmad 


Munshi Shiva Pras&éd 
Pandit Paramsukh 


Maulvi Abdullah Al Iméd 


Pandit Badri Néréyan 
Pandit Ganesh Praséd 
Mangal Datt Misra 
Pandit Chhuttan Lél 
Girja Datt Naithani 
Balkrishna Bhatta 

Go pal Ram ote 
Ram Dulari ics 


Babu Vishun Charan 


Lala Jwala Prasad 


Dewaki Nandan ... 
Bharat Dharm Mahémandal ... 
Manohar Lil Misra 


A Committee of Sanédhya 
Brahmans, 


Pandit Ram Swartp 
Babi Chintémani... 
Babu Kundan Lal... 
Babu Jagannéth Praséd 
Jwalé Parséd Sharmé 
Pandit Tulsi Rém... 
Sadh Amar Singh... 


Munshi Sadénand Sanwél i... 


Pandit Banwéri Lél Misra ... | 


200 copies, , 


b 
39 
33 


33 


370 copies. 


650 copies. 


ms 


164 copies. 
28 


ss 
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Quarterly list of newspapers-—(concluded). 


113 


Name. Locality. Name of publisher, 
Mohini Kanauj (Farrukhabad) Puttan Lal 
Réj pat Agra ‘oe ... | Rajpait Madhyastha Sabhi ... 
Weekly. ‘ | 
Arya Mitra... Moradabad Pandit Ram Nérfyan 
Bharat Jiwan Benares Ram Krishna 
Khichri Samachér Mirza pur M&dho Praséd _... 
Oudh Samachér Lucknow we .. | Babu Dhyan Singh 
Prayég Samachér Allahabad Rém Gopal iva 


Daily. 
Hindosthan 
Hrnp1-Ugpv. 
Monthly. 
Arya Darpan ... 
GUJARATI. 
Twice a month. 


Gujaréti Patrika 


Kalékankar (Partabgarh) 


Shéhjahanpur __.. 


Lucknow see 


Pandit Bachnesh Misra 


sf 


Munshi Bakhtéwar Singh 


Pandit Baldeva Ram 


Circulation 


Y 


468 copies. 
iso ,, 


300 copies. 
Fe 
Very small. 

800 copies, 

350 -" 


800 copies, 


EEE 
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I.—Potitics. 


(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b6).—Home. 
ApvocaTs, 1. Tue Adyocate (Lucknow), of the 29th March, says:—While Mr. 
89th March, 1903. _ Chamberlain has to say how he has solved the Indian 


Indian labour for Natal. 


question in South Africa, the delegates from Natal to 
this country, Messrs. Shiptone and Brousse de Girsigny, are reported to have 
arrived at a satisfactory arrangement with the Government of India regarding the 
supply of Indian labour to Natal. The Governor of Natal will shortly be 
placed in possession of proposals to effect this settlement, and he is expected to 
accept them. The Government of India are, however, averse to arranging for cooly 
supply to Rhodesia. Lord Curzon will do well to make public the conditions 
under which his Government has agreed to send coolies to Natal. Anyhow the 
Durbar has not, it seems, effected any change in the attitude of the colonies towards 
Indians. So the fond day-dream of Lord George Hamilton has melted away into 


thin air. 
Inpraw Prorzr, 2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 8rd April, says :—The Times 
cities is tata OD of India has added to its services to India by its 


most able and symrathetic article pleading for justice 
to our countrymen in South Africa. Indeed, the entire Anglo-Indian Press, the 
Government of India, and the Secretary of State have all been of one mind through- 
out the progress of the unhappy controversy on this subject, and on this question 
there is no difference between the National Congress and the Indian Press, on the 
one hand, and the Government and the Anglo-Indian Press on the other. Even 
Lord George Hamilton agrees that if the colonists will not mend their manners, 
the Indian Government should absolutely prohibit all emigration to South Africa. 
That the colonists are unrepentent sinners, and that they are becoming worse in their 
evil ways, have been made clear by the monstrous Immigration Restriction Act 
passed by the Cape Legislature. That the Imperial Government are powerless or 
think themselves powerless against the colonies, Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches have 
proved. Why then do the Government of India hesitate to do their duty by the 
Indians? A paragraph has been lately going the round of the Press that some 
“ satisfactory ” arrangement has been made with the Natal delegates that have 
come to India to arrange matters with the Government. What is this “ satisfac- 
tory” arrangement? Wehope the mistake committed by the late blundering 
Viceroy, when a similar deputation visited him, has not been repeated by the 
present strong ruler. An official pronouncement on the matter will be most 
welcome. | 


eRe 8. The English Hindosthdén (Kalikankar), of the 30th March, observes :— 
30th March, 1903. Our contemporary, the Indian Daily Telegraph, has 
Dae ieee itaren ® CUreaiimentof taken up the cudgels in right earnest on behalf of the 


some of the Vernacular Press, which stated that “The Indian Government is the 
costliest under the Sun,” and has shown in black and white that the case is quite 
the reverse, and that the charge of extravagance levelled against the Government 
is a tissue of fabrication and falsehood. We are told that if the area and popula- 
tion of India be taken into consideration it will become patent to the public that 
she is being administered wonderfully cheaply. The population of British India, 
according to the last census, was 231,088,132 souls, while the expenditure on 
administration for the year 1898-99 amounted to £64,954,942. The year 1898- 
99 is taken particularly for the sake of better comparison with the British figures, 
which show of late years a great rise owing to the South African war. 
The population of Great Britain and Ireland, according to the last census, was 
41,454,578 souls, and the expenditure for the year 1898-99 was £94,115,485. Thus 
India has 189,633,554 souls more than the British Isles, and yet spends £29,160,943 
less than the British Government. This is all very well; but may we ask is 
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there no more room for economy in governing a country chiefly populated, unlike 
the British Isles, with unsophisticated and ignorant ryots ? Cannot we-safely 
curtail the expenditure which is incurred in garrisoning the country with an 
unusually large number of European troops? Again, to our mind there are appoint- 
ments in the civil administration of this country which can safely be done awa 

with. We do:not think the abolition of the establishment of the Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government would impair the efficiency of the administration a wee 
bit, nor do we think the offices of the Commissioners of Divisions would cause a great 
gap in the service ifthey were no longer in existence. The Commissioners of the 
Divisions are mere intermediums between the Government, the Bourd of Revenue 
and District Officers, and only dispose of appeals arising out of Rent Law litigations, 
&c. If the District Officers were allowed to communicate direct with the Govien. 
ment and the Board of Revenue, the other duties, which are not:of a very ouerous 


nature, may safely be entrusted to the Senior Member of the Board and Collectors 
of the Districts. 


Then again there 1s the Kcclesiastical Department, the members of which are 
fed on the fat of this land. These religious swells are engaged for the spiritual minis- 
tration of the Military and Christian residents of large stations ; but we do not see 
the reason why the Indian Exchequer should be saddled with their salaries. If 
there exists really a necessity for the maintenance of these dignitaries, then by all 


means keep them, but only atthe expense of the congregations for whose benefit 
they are employed. 


These are a few instances, which can be multiplied, to show that there 1s 


ample room for economy in the administration of British India without the least 
danger of impairing its etticiency. 


I],— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
IIT.—Nartive States. 
Nil. 
TV .—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—dJudicial and Revenue, 
Nil. 
(6).—Police. 

Nil, 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


4. The Praydg Samichér (Allahabad), of the 28th March, says that there 
is a rumour that Lord Curzon wrote to the Secretary 
taxation > 2nd the reduction in of State proposing to remit some taxes at the Corona- 
tion Durbar as Native Chiefs are accustomed to do on 
the occasion of their Coronation, but that his proposal was not sanctioned. On this, 
the Viceroy addressed the King-Emperor, offering to resign, if his proposal was not 
acceded to ; and the Prime Minister, reconsidering the matter. allowed His Excel- 
lency to give out at the Durbar that, if the Budget permitted, some reduction in 
taxation would be made. If the story is true, Lord Curzon acted very cour- 
ageously indeed. His Lordship accordingly made an announcement at the Durbar 
on the lines suggested to him, and he has now carried out the promise by reducin 
the income-tax and the salt tax. The exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000 will 
certainly prove a great boon to men of small incomes, and Government too will not 
have to lose an income of more than 36 lakhs of rupees under this head, a sum which 
was probably. spent in collecting the tax trom poorer classes. The reduction of the 
salt tax by 8 annas a maund, will enable the poor to use a sufficient quantity of salt. 


Though the relief afforded to the tax-payer is but small, yet something is better 
than nothing. 


PraxsG SawAcHar, 
28th March, 1903 
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Ovpx Axumz, = 5, The Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 1st April, referring to the reduc- “9 ,, 
Het April, 1903. eduction of taxation by tora tion which Lord Curzon has made in the salt duty +} 
— and the income tax, says that the whole of the “e 
country must be grateful to His Lordship for lightening some of the public burdens L 
which have been pressing heavily on the people, + ke gg the ey classes. of 
[The Ain-ul-Akhbar (Moradabad), of the 28th March, praises Lord Curzon’s di 
Government for the reduction it has made in the two taxes, and expresses | 
a strong wish that His Lordship may receive an extension in the term of his r 


viceroyalty. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 31st March, and the Mujid-i-Am (Agra), 5) 
of the 1st April, suggest that the rate of the income tax on incomes above 
Rs. 1,000 may be reduced to one per cent., or at least to four pies in the rupee, 


instead of five pies, the present scale, so that persons having larger incomes may by 

also benefit by the liberal policy of Lord Curzon to some extent. The Roznamcha-i- Si 

Qaisart (Allahabad), of the 1st April, remarks that the present reduction of Ir 

taxation is the first instance of the sympathy of the British Government for the C 

people of India ever since the Mutiny of 1857. The Surma-i-Rozgar (Agra), of wi 

the ist April, also notices the relief in taxation with joy and gratefulness. The he 

Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st April, expresses a hope that if the of 

finances of India are found to be in as flourishing a condition next year as they are if 

this year, the Government of India will be pleased to reduce the rates of the land aD 

revenue as well]. p 

Cr11zEN, 6. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 30th March, says :—Lord Curzon has P 
$Oth March, 1903. = after all been able to partially fulfil his vague pro- 

The Citizen on the reduction of the bs y 7 : 

salt duty and the raising of the mini: mise made at the Durbar of conferring some lasting 


blessing on the children of the soil. The salt tax has 
been reduced by eight annas per maund, and all annual incomes below Rs.1,000 have 


been exempted from income-tax. The reduction of the salt tax is a most appre- Fa 
ciable boon, and His Excellency in his speech in the Budget debate has correctly 

taken a sanguine view of its effects. We only wish Government could see its way ok 
to make a reduction of at least one rupee, for, if we remember aright, last year th 
when some Indian Members of the Council recommended a reduction of the salt es 
tax, Sir idward Law stated that a reduction of a rupee alone might constitute a iy 
material reduction, though such a reduction would cause the Government an annual le 
loss of 356 lacs. Then, again, m remitting the income-tax Government have been ol 
rather niggardly. Surely a vast class of struggling clerks, writers, and others ‘ie 
would greatly appreciate the benefit of the present remission, but something ” 
also should have been done for middle-class men who on a very limited income . 


have to maintain a certain standard of respectability. We wish Government could 
find it possible to accept Sir Montagu Turner’s suggestion of raising the t:xable 
limit of income to Rs. 1,200. Circumstanced, however, as we Indians are, to us 
something is always better than nothing, and we ought to be content on the Ben- 
gali principle that it is something to have a blind maternal uncle rather than no 


maternal uncle. We therefore feel that we owe Lord Curzon a debt immense of ¥ 
endless gratitude, and with this feeling we have the pleasure to-day to welcome ~ 
His Excellency in our midst. : 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. oe 
Nil. I 
(e).—Education. | 
Incran Propuz, = 7. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 8rd April, publishes the follow- 


23rd Apri!, 19U3. =n 
Affiliation of the Allahabad Chris 0g communication :—The ways of the Allahabad Uni- 


tian College tothe Allahabad Univer- versity are generally mysterious. Consequently there 

| is no reason to feel surprised if one fails to under- 
stand upon what principle that University grants or refuses to grant affiliation to 

articular institutions. As pointed out in the Hindustan Review for Februar 

1903, the Syndicate granted affiliation to the Allahabad Christian College without 
having any information placed before it regarding the buildings, equipment and 
instructive staff of that college. For, as admitted in their own resolution of a sub- 
sequent date, the Syndics did not then know who were to teach in that college, 
where they were to teach, and with what books and apparatus the students were to 


~j So 
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be taught. The Chancellor of the University had to call the attention of 
the learned Syndics to the importance of making a preliminary and thorough inquiry 
regarding these matters before granting aftiliation to a college. His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor not being quite familiar with the past history of the doings 
of the eminent Syndics of the so-called “ first University in India,” did not evi- 
dently see that the resolution was quite in keeping with the traditions of that im- 
portant body. The Principal of the Allahabad Christian College has, however, 
come to the rescue with an explanation, and let us hope the self-complacency of the 
Syndicate will not be disturbed for the present. | 


The public, however, have yet a right to enquire if the explanation submitted 
by;the Principal of the Allahabad Christian College is adequate. The Jumna Mission 
School at Allahabad has not recently been so well managed as to lead even the 
Indian Christian community to expect that much good will come out of the proposed 
College. This school fared but poorly at the last Maticulation Examination. We 
want to know whether the teachers (or professors, if you please) in the College will 
be better than the teachers in the school. We want to know the exact number 
of students who have been attracted to this College. And we want to know finally, 
if the Rev. Dr. A. H. Ewing, the Principal, is prepared to devote his whole time 
and attention to the College, or will prefer to retain charge of the congregation of 
the Jumna Church? The reverend gentleman seems to have a partiality for a 
plurality of offices. 


(f).—Agriculiure and questions affecting the land. 


8. The English Hindosthén (Kaldékankar), of the 30th March, says :— 
We learn that a Model Farm is about to be started at 
Faridpur in Bengal. About 75 acres, consisting of 
both high and low-lying land, will be taken up. The 
objects of the Farm are the distribution of good seed of all suitable varieties amon 
the cultivators free of charge, and the introduction of important new crops, | 
improved methods of cultivation. Jute is the most important crop in Faridpur. 
The soil is suitable for potatoes, but they are not grown. Tobacco is grown to a 
large extent, but it is of an inferior quality. This might be easily remedied by 
obtaining some American seed, and manuring highly. Castor, linseed, cotton and 
rice might also be introduced. Cowdung manure is wasted in Faridpur, though it 
amt _ advantage be applied to the crops. Model Farms should be started all 
over India. 


Establishment of a Model Farm at 
Faridpur in Bengal. 


(9).—General. 


9. The Express (Lucknow), of the 2nd April, says :—The fate of the late 
Sir Hector MacDonald will be heard by everyone with 
a shock. The public began to suspect that something 
was amiss when a few days ago his name was omitted by Lord Roberts in a speech 
in which the Chief extolled the services of his brigade in the late South African War. 
Then came the grave news that the General was going to be court-martialled. In 
the midst of the anxious speculation that the report excited has come the terrible 
intelligence that Sir Hector put an end to his career with his own hands in a hotel 


at Paris, There is no Indian who does not feel as deeply his pathetic end as any 
Briton. 


10. The Satya Dharma Prachérak (Saharanpur), of the 15th March, 
greatly regrets the death of Mr. Caine, M.P., who 
advocated the cause of India, — 


11, The Praydég Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 28th March, gratefully refer- 
A complaint regarding the non. ‘ing to the footing which Sir Antony MacDonnell 
observance of the Rules of the Hindi gave to Hindi in the courts and offices of the United 
Provinces, says that it was feared that on his retire- 

ment his Resolution on the subject might become a dead letter. But his succes- 
sor, Sir James Digges LaTouche, was pleased to remove this apprehension by 
declaring to adhere to it. There is, however, great laxity now to be seen in 
enforcing the rules of the Resolution. By one of the rules all clerks and officials 
are required to learn and know Hindi fluently ; but there are numbers of them who 
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Suicide of Sir Hector MacDonald. 


Mr. Caine’s death. 
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do not still know a word of that language, while others have acquired but a smatter- 
ing of it and can only write badly. There are many professional writers of 
bonds and other legal papers who, being ignorant of Hindi, te l their Hindi-knowing 
customers that documents written in Hindi ae not acceptable and admissible in 
courts, and thus induce them to have their documents written out in Urdu. Again, 
summonses and similar other papers issued from courts are required to be written 
both in Hindi and Urdu; but though the forms are printed in both the characters, 
yet only the Urdu portion is filled up, to the great inconvenience of those persons 
who know Hindi only. This is due either to the laziness of court clerks who 
shirk their duty or to their ignorance of Hindi. The practice is, however, injurious 
to the cause of Hindi. The editor picked up a summons on the Johnstonganj 
road at Allahabad the other day, the Urdu portion of which was found to be 


duly filled up while the Hindi one was left entirely blank. This summons by the 


way, should have been duly served on the person in whose name it was issued 
pe not thrown away on the road, the person in quéstion being well-known in 
the town. In conclusion, the editor appeals to Sir James Digges LaTouche 
to fulfil his promise to carry out the orders issued by his predecessor regarding 
the introduction of Hindi into courts, and thereby earn the gratitude of the 
Hindi-knowing population. 


12, The Agra Akhbar (Agra), of the 28th March, complains that there are 
a number of most cunning touts at Agra who have 
established some secret clubs or dens to which they 
decoy erring lads of respectable families and deceit- 
fully make them execute hundis or promissory notes for much 004 sums than they 
pay them. These rogues act in collusion with dishonest money-lenders who have 
made it a practice to cheat reckless youths in this way. In England there is a law 
for severely punishing such dealers. The Government of India should follow suit 
and check the evil. | 


13. The Mufid-i-Am (Agra), of the 1st April, complains that opium 
gambling, which is openly carried on at Agra, has 
ruined hundreds of persons, and that the authorities 
would do well to check the evil. 


V .— LEGISLATION, 
Nil, 
VI.—Ralitway. 


14, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 30th March, observes :—It appears 
that while we Indians were assembled at Delhi from 
all parts of the land to make a demonstration of our 
loyalty, to eat, drink and make merry, for had we not 
“ passed under the dominion of a new and single sovereign?” A large and powerful 
section of Anglo-Indians had met in the selfsame town and on the day just fol- 
lowing the Durbar to conspire against us and devise the best means of starving us, 
if possible. The proceedings of the meeting we publish elsewhere from which 
our readers will learn how very retrograde and sickening were the measures re- 
commended by the representatives of the State Railway and the Public Works 
Department. What has quite dumfounded us is the further knowledge that Lord 
Curzon's Government is anxious to support those degrading measures. The 
secret, however, has oozed out, and two Indian members of the egislative Council 
will at its next meeting ask Government whether by ousting the Indians from one 


of its largest departments it intends to express the new sovereign’s love for and 
interest in the devoted people of this country. 


Dishonest touts and money-lenders 
at Agra. 


Opium gambling at Agra. 


The secret Railway Conference at 
Delhi. 


15. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 30th March, referring to the 
secret wer conference lately held at Delhi and 
its recommendations for a larger employment of Kura- 


rte sians and Native Christians on the various railways in 
India, observes that almost all the high posts in the several branches of the rail- 


way service are already filled by Europeans and Eurasians, and that an attempt is 


Bharat Jixan on the railway con- 
ference held at Delhi for securing a 
larger employment of Englishmen 
and Eurasians on the railways. 
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now being made to oust the natives from the lower posts also. Formerly the rail- 
ways in the Native States were chiefly manned by natives in the higher posts, and 
yielded good profits, but now there is hardly a single native to be found holding 
a responsible Pe in any of the railways, and the result is that most of them show 
deficit instead _of a surplus balance every year. Eurasians are admitted as appren- 
tices into the Locomotive Department of all the railways, and trained and then 
appointed to high posts ; but natives are not sieeeitionl and trained in this way. 
In the Traffic Department, too, where no special qualification is required, natives are 
invariably excluded from higher posts. Why, even in the Accounts Branch, for which 
natives are specially fitted, they are not allowed to hold aresponsible post. Although 
natives have already been suffering from all these disadvantages in the rail way service 
in general, the railway conference referred to above has now sought to take away 
the lower appointments also from natives and confer them on Eurasians and Native 
Christians. It isa matter of surprise and regret that an attempt should be made to 
deprive a large number of natives of their means of livelihood in the year of His 
Majesty’s Coronation which they have celebrated with great demonstrations of joy 
and loyalty. Surely if the recommendations of the conference are carried out, natives 
will have to associate the memory of the Coronation year with a heavy misfortune 
tothem. It is difficult to suhecotani why natives should be deprived of their 
“ bread ” for the sake of providing employment to low-class Englishmen who compare 
unfavourably with educated and well-bred natives, and who bring discredit on the 
English community by their misbehaviour and malpractices. The editor appeals to 
Lord Curzon to consider the subject and prevent an act of great injustice being done 
to natives. 


16. Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 31st March, is glad to notice that the 
Government of India has recently issued an order to 
the managers of the railways that not more than the 
fixed number of passengers should be accommodated in third-class carriages, and 
that refreshment rooms be provided at the railway stations for this class of 
passengers. But the overcrowding of carriages generally occurs on the occasions 
of fairs, and the Government would do well to see that the lines along which fairs 
are held have sufficient rolling-stock to meet the increased requirements of traffic. 
Some time ago the Government directed latrines to be provided in all third-class 
carriages. Has this order been duly carried out on all the lines yet ? 


VIT.—Posr Orrice. 
17. The Urdj (Bijnor), of the 28th March, complains that the supply of 


quarter-anna postage stamps at the post office at 
quxhaustion of the supply of ananc,, Bijnor has been exhausted, and that the editors of 
mijeee. local vernacular newspapers who largely make use of 
such stamps are exposed to great inconvenience in consequence. 


Railway reforms. 


VIIIL—NaTIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIous AND SociaL MATTERS. 


Nil. 
I X.—MIscELLANEOUS, 
Nil. 
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{.—Po rics. 
(a).—Forezgn. 
Nil. 
(b).—Home. 
1. Tue Shri Gopdl Patrika (Lucknow), for April, says that thoughtful 
pectine of India under British rate,  DMtives have always entertained strong hopes that this 
~ country will prosper and make progress under the 
enlightened British rule. They believe that if the great British nation were 


convinced that the growing impoverishment and decline of the country were 
due to the defects and shortcomings of the present system of administration, 


it would make a point of reforming the system. Indeed the existence of such 


Awizan-1-Kzarg, 
Sih April, 1903. 


a popular belief is at the root of the loyalty of the people towards the British Gov- 
ernment. Some of the principal defects of the present system of administration are 
as follows :—The higher ranks. of the public service are recruited from Europeans. 
Natives being excluded from posts of trust and responsibility, cannot acquire pro- 
ficiency in any kind of work. Huropean officials are birds of passage, and when 
they retire from the public service, they leave the vag sees and thus all the 
knowledge, experience and wealth they have acquired are lost to.it. . Their successors 
require many years’ experience before they can ke of any use. If natives were ap- 

ointed to high oftices, the country would be saved such heavy losses. The Anglo- 
Toiian officials live in :-elover and have little or no. true sympathy with the people 
in their sufferings. The authorities afford every encouragement to foreign traders, 
and the result is that the indigenous trade and industries have declined owing to 
foreign competition. The Secretary of State is the chief arbiter of the destinies 
of Indians, but he is notorious for his lack of sympathy with them. As regards the 
Indian Viceroys, they are appointed only for'five'years. By the time they acquire 


a knowledge of things and the people and are in a position to conduct the 


administration properly, their term expires and they have to retire without being 
able to introduce any important reforms. There is no hope for any improvement 


in the condition of the people who are hard beset with poverty, until sympathetic 
British politicians come to their rescue. | | 


II.—Arouanistan anp Trans-FRontizr, 
Nil. 
III.—Nartive States. 
Nil, 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


2. The Awdzah-i-Khalq (Benares) of the 8th April, observes that the system 


foisahei-Khalg on the present system Of recruiting Munsifs is far more satisfactory than 


f : : t t f D * + * a * | 
of appointment of Deputy Collectors that of appointing Civilians and Deputy Collectors. 


| A vakil must practise two or three years in a Civil 
Court before he is eligible for nomination as a candidate for a Munsifship by a District 
Judge, so that he acquires sufficient experience of the procedure of a Civil Court 
before he becomes a Munsif, and is able to discharge his duties efficiently on 
appointment. The case with gentlenien who pass the Indian Civil Service exami- 
nation in England is quite different. They are entirely ignorant of the procedure 


of Indian courts and of the manners, customs, etc., of the natives over whom they 


are at once placed as Assistant Coilectors and Magistrates to administer the law, 
without any kind of experience. Similarly men fresh from colleges, and having no 
knowledge of the workings of courts, are installed as Deputy Collectors. There is 
no reason why District Magistrates and Deputy Commissioners should not be 
allowed to nominate candidates for Deputy Collectorships from among the prac- 
tising pleaders in their courts. The existing system of promoting competent clerks 
to tasildarships, and of tahsildars to Deputy Collectorships is a good one ; but the 


_ appointment of men as Deputy Collectors from the Police or Education Department 


is open to serious objection. A man who has acquired experience in the Revenue 
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and Criminal Departments is certainly expected to make a much better Deputy 
Collector than one who has gained his experience in the Police or Education Depart- 
ment. Provision for promoting capable and deserving men in the Police and the Edu- 


cation Departments should be made in their own departments respectively. Steps 


should also be taken to enable European civilians to acquire some experience of this 
country before they are empowered to administer the law. According to Mr. A. O. 
Hume, the founder of the Indian National Congress, a European civilian sent out to 
India in former times, had first to learn work at a police station and then at a tahsil, 
before he was entrusted with the duties of an Assistant Magistrate, and the result 
was that former civilians acquired better knowledge than do those of the present day. 


(b).—Police. 


8. The Nasim-t-Agra, of the 7th April, says that there is a general 


A gambling-house at Agra. rumour that certain bad mashes (bad characters), have 


for the last two years, and made much money by this means, their average daily 


income being put down at Rs. 200. This:house is said to be visited by all sorts of ° 
persons from various parts of the country. But it is reported that gambling has : 


been stopped in the house since the 2nd April for some mysterious reason. 


— (e).—Finance and Taxation. 


4. The Yédgdr-t-Jashan-i-Tajposhi (Moradabad), of the Ist April, thanks 


Lord Curzon for reducing the salt duty and the in- 
saps me 3 come tax, and hopes that if the next Budget also shows 
a sufficient surplus, His Lordship will deem it expedient to make a further reduc- 
tion in the salt duty or remit some other tax. . [The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), 


Reduction in taxation. | 


of the 7th April, thanks the Viceroy for the relief given by His Excellency to the’: 
eople, but remarks that they would have been still more thankful if the minimum ° 
limit of the taxable income had been raised to Rs. 1,200 a year, and trusts that this : 


will be done next year, if the finances admit of it.] 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 5th April, in commenting upon the | 


Government Resolution on the Reports of the Muni- 


The Advocate on the Government 


Resolution onthe Reportsofthe Mu- cipalities of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, | 


nicipalities of the United Provinces. 
remarks :—How could the relations between the offi- 


cials and the Board, say, of the Cawnpore Board, be cordial when the members 


under official pressure were forced to vote for schemes of taxation for which . 
the town was not prepared. We are sorry to see that Fyzabad is included in | 
the list of those municipalities, the records of which have proved to be less satisfac- - 


tory. Butifthe Fyzabad Board is to be found fault with because the refund 


established a gambling-house at Agra on a large scale 


NASIM-I-AGRA, 
7th April, 1903. 


Yano in-r-JASHAN-Ie 
TAJPOsHI, : 
Ist April, 1908. 


ADVOCATE, 
5th April, 1908. 


claims on the octroi duty, aggregating about Rs. 10,000 due in March, were held 


over for payment in April, we would like to point out that the blame lies not with 
the non-official Chairman or the members, but with the Joint Magistrate, who, in 
pursuance of an order of the Government of Sir Antony MacDonnell now in force 


everywhere, has been placed in charge of the Octroi Department. We have been | 
hearing of these complaints about delay in making refunds at Fyzabad for the past © 
two or three years, that is to say, from the time when the innovation was made, - 


to the effect that the octroi administration of all municipalities should be placed in 


charge of the senior Joint Magistrate of the district even though a non-official 
Vice-Chairman may be found ready to supervise the Department. 


6. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 7th April, stating that a (public) servant in the 


Turkish Empire becomes entitled to a pension after ten 


A suggestion for grant of pensions to 
municipal employes at Agra. 


& a period, his heirs receive some allowance, observes 
that the employés of the Municipal Board at Agra are not granted any pension 


even after thirty years’ service. The Local Government should take the case of ' 


municipal employés into consideration, ... - -. . 


years’ service, and that in case of his dying after such | 


NASIM-1-AGRA, 
7th April, 1903, 
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Crier, 9, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 6th April, says:—In continuation of. 


vn en our comments on Municipal elections in our last issue, : 
Municipal elections. ‘ i? 
see we are sorry to notice one more characteristic of some. 
voters which disables them from discharging their duty towards their fellow citizens, 
A clever and unscrupulous Municipal Commissioner several months before the. 
time of his re-election goes round to the would-be voters and asks them whether . 
they would support his candidatare at the next election. Indiscreet illiterate voters, 
and we regret to say, many literate ones too, not foreseeing the candidature of a | 
better man, fall into the trap laid for them, and commit themselves to the man who > 
first comes by promising him their support. When the election draws nigh and a. Pre 
better andilehe comes forward, the first man goes round again and reminds Bare 
the voters of their promise to him, The duped voters now realise the unhapp 
position in which they are placed when they remember their promise to the first dar 
man, but feel it their duty and desire to vote for the better candidate. The hea 
result is that the cleverer man carries the day, while the better man is left in of 1 
the lurch. Now the question is whether the duped voters are morally bound al 
to keep their promise which was wrung out of them at a time when no better Th 
candidate had come forward to oppose the first man. The safest course in such ak 
a case would be to make only a qualified promise. But the uneducated voters: ho! 
are hardly expected to possess the requisite courage and independence of character. to 
Where then lies the remedy to this evil ? We would request the Government sso 
to institute such a system of election as might suit the peculiar condition of se 
the people of this country. : co 
(e).—Education. oe oe tiv 
. Rong 8 . §. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 5th April, has an article on the pre- 
si pa deace | paration of school text-books, from which the following ‘ 
ee eee is an extract :—We are led to make these remarks as. | 
we hear that in these Provinces Science Readers like those in use in Bengal areto - — .® 
be prepared and introduced into all verngcular schools, and the vernacular classes the 
of Anglo-Vernacular schools from 1904. We learn that the Bengal method of 
getting English versions first, and translations afterwards, is to be followed here '— 
also. As criticism is seldom minded by the authorities when they have once set . E 
their hearts on a pet idea, we consider it useless to point out the obvious defects 
of this method. We can only hope that we shall have better books here than in iy 
Bengal. We may also suggest that as almost all the gentlemen whom the Text- be 
Book Committe have thought of requesting to write the books required are Indians, * 
they may as well be asked to write in the vernaculars. Soe | a 
One of the duties of the Committee is “ to make suggestions for the prepar- — b 
ation of any new books when existing publications in India or England are not — b 
considered suitable, or when no books of the kind required are available.” As the ’ 
Science Readers required are unlike any existing ones, new books must be prepared. P 
Regarding the preparation of such text-books the following rules have been laid - ’ 
down by the Government :— = J 
# * % % * * % * 
It is wrong in principle for Government to enter into competition (directly or 
indirectly) with publishing firms. However, we hope the rules quoted above will 
be strictly followed. India is a poor country, and these Provinces are not amon : 
the richest. It would be a boon, therefore, to the majority of school children an | 
their parents, if the rule regarding the calling for tenders from competent printin | 
firms, should lead to the cheapening of Vernacular school books. Care should, 
however, be taken beforehand to fix adecent standard of paper, printing and 
illustration. 
Sarr GopAl 9. The Shri Gopél Patrika (Lucknow), for April, says that the Headmasters 
sdk tone. of some schools at Lucknow applied to the Inspector 
, A suggestion for closing the Schools 


at Lucknow owing to the prevalence of Schools for permission to close their schools for a 
ilbainni time owing to the prevalence of plague. The Ins- 
pector referred the matter to the Civil Surgeon, who protested against the proposal 
on the ground that it would have a bad effect on the people. The Inspector 
therefore did not accede to the request of the Headmasters, and the Jubilee High 
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School which had been closed, had to be re-opened. If plague is as contagious 
as it has been represented to be, the protest of the Civil Surgeon is not very 
intelligible. The RT together of a large number of boys at schools, espe- 
cially in the plague-infected parts of the town, cannot but be dasgweoes to them. 
It is to be hoped that the Inspector will reconsider the matter and allow the 
schools to be closed for two or three weeks, 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
10. A-corrspondent of the Tohfah-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 4th April, 


ast the coercion orem. COMplains that it is very hard on cultivators that the 
vators into cultivating indigo in are ‘ia only forced a4 cultivate indigo, but are alee 
Bareilly and other places. ° . “ae . 

severely dealt with in case their indigo crops are 

damaged by frost, which is certainly not under their control. There was a very 
heavy fall of hoar frost in Bareilly last winter, so that the crops of a number 
of fields were seriously injured, and the cultivators of these fields have been fined b 
a Magistrate ; as if the cultivators could prevent the crop from being affected by frost ? 
The cultivating classes are greatly dissatisfied in consequence, and some of them 
are now ready to adopt the extreme course of relinquishing even their hereditary 
holdings rather than be compelled to cultivate a crop against their will from year 
to year. The peasantry obtain a sufficient outturn from the cultivation of sugar- 
cane and spring crops, and they therefore desire to confine themselves to these and 
resent being coerced into cultivating indigo, and then fined if the latter fails on 
account of unfavourable weather. The writer therefore requests the authorities to 
take the matter into consideration and give up the practice of promoting the cul- 
tivation of indigo by means of compulsion. | 


| (9).—General. 
11. The Nasim-t-Agra, of the 7th April, has heard that a British soldier 


Rumour regarding the death of a has lately killed a (native) in the cantonment at 


mative caused by a British soldier in ’ 
the cantonment at Agra. Ag ra 


12. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 6th April, publishes the following 
article under the heading “Prestige versus Justice” :— 
It is a strange irony of fate that when an aggrieved 
party appeals for justice the authorities appealed to are very offended if the 
offending party happens to be a person in authority, for they are too anxious 
to preserve the official dignity and prestige of one of their own community and 
never think of redressing the wrong done to the aggrieved party. It is nothin 
short of a mental aberration which leads them to think that official prestige shoul 
be preserved at the sacrifice of justice, and that if prestige is gone, Government will 
be nowhere. Where the Government is bureaucratic the officials form a clique with a, 
vow never to swerve from this policy, for they have a community of interest in 
preserving one another’s prestige whenever it is in danger of being lost by the 
administration of justice. As for rules, regulations and orders, they appear to be 
just and reasonable so far as their letter goes : but when the makers of these rules 
are themselves their breakers, both reason and justice must stand aloof to do 
homage to prestige. It is curious that the petition of the aggrieved party meets 
with the stereotyped reply—‘‘ Decline to interfere in the matter”—which seems 
to be a favourite expression of the red tape. When the higher authorities have 
once made use of this singular mode of expression it is apt to be mechanically 
ia by the highest. Official prestige is thus need intact at the sacrifice 
of justice. — | 


Prestige versus Justice. 


It is primarily for the direct good of the law-maker and the judge and the 
jury and for the indirect good of the rulers and the ruled that we urge the 
necessity of cultivating a Jove of one’s true self, and overcoming the inordinate 
passion to serve one’s own country and countrymen. It is this passion which stands 
as a great stumbling-block in the way of self-culture and consequently destroys the 
judging faculty. The belief is gradually gaining ground that if a white man is 
hanged for murdering a black man, the prestige of the white nation will be gone, 
and consequently the makers and administrators of the law are secretly combined 
not to punish a member of their own community even if he is found actually guilty 
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of the most heinous crime committed on a black man. This beliefis supported by 
the fact that no white man has ever been hanged for murdering a black man, 
although numerous true cases of this nature have filled the criminal files of the court, 
The policy that national prestige should be preserved intact at the sacrifice of 


justice is suicidal, for the stability of Government depends on the administration 


of even-handed justice without distinction of creed, colour or caste, but never on 
its sacrifice. | 


Elsewhere we have referred to the medical evidence given in a case between 
a white man and a black man. This evidence is of a uniform nature. If the 
white man causes the black man’s death by fracturing his skull, or PY lodging a 
a bullet into his heart, or by kicking him on the belly, the medical evidence invari- 
ably shows that death was caused by rupture of the spleen. The evidence 


of the medical expert cannot of course be called into question by a layman, but 


from the uniformity of the nature of this evidence in all such cases the public 
have been led into the belief that the medical expert also is too anxious for pro- 
tecting a member of his own community. ‘Don't come near the white man, lest 
he should rupture your spleen” is a warning given to ridicule the medical officer’s 
report about spleen rupture. 


We deem it necessary to represent public sentiment for the interest of the 


Government as well of the people, but unfortunately the voice of the people repre- 


sented through their numerous organs is not at all heeded. The truthis that the 
law-makers being themselves the law-breakers, there is nobody to hear your appeal. 
The interest of each individual bureau is identical with and involved in that of the 
entire body of the bureaucracy, and consequently the bureaucratic Government is 
so very reluctant to hear appeals against its own officials. An officer misbehaved 
himself by ordering his chaprasi to beat a subordinate clerk of his office, on 
account of the latter having entered his room with his shoes on. If Government 
had been strong enough this official would have been severely punished for his 
gross misconduct : but it is very strange that his conduct was sought to be defended 
by the Anglo-Indian Press and Government took no notice of it. How ridiculous 
is the spectacle of a Judge leaving his seat in a fit of anger and pulling down a 
witness by the ear from the witness-box, simply because the latter could not under- 
stand a question asked by the Judge. When the Judge misbehaved himself in 
this rude manner he should have been either dismissed from the service or degraded 
to a lower position. No notice whatever was taken of his conduct which is, in the 
opinion of the public, utterly reprehensible. The principle ad vitam aut culpam 
under which all public as well as private offices are held in every country is not 
applicable to the Anglo-Indian officials. The truth is that Government is too 
anxious to preserve the prestige of its officials, lest it should lose its own. 
We do not know whether we shall see a better state of things. If ever the Parlia- 
ment or the British public move in the matter and begin to see things in their true 
light,*prestige will no doubt be knocked on the head and justice recalled from 


banishment to resume its sway. Surely we shall find no more Pennells among Anglo- 
Indian officials. 


13. The Awdzah-i-Khalq (Benares), of the 8th April, referring to a criminal 
case in which the Sessions Judge of Allahabad lately 
acquitted one Sanai who was accused of having used a 
forged currency note, asks who is now to compensate the wrongly accused gentleman 
for the disgrace, worry, trouble, etc., to which he was unnecessarily put. Counterfeit 
notes greatly resemble the genuine ones, and it is not an easy thing for a layman to 
know the one from the other, and hence well-to-do men who deal in large sums of 
money and currency notes are liable to accept forged notes for true ones, and thereby 
get into trouble. ‘The authorities would, therefore, do well to devise some means of 
relieving respectable persons of this liability. 


14, The Mushir-i-Rozgér (Meerut), for March, publishes a cartoon, in 
si iilaiilaaiili which an Indian female, marked “ India ” is repre- 
sented as squatting on the ground, loaded on her 

head with three earthen pots, labelled Taxes Nos. 1,2 and 3, while a large 
snake called “ Plague ” has coiled round her body and neck and is about to bite 


her in the face, and a scorpion,,marked ‘‘ Famine,” is creeping up to sting her on 
her hand. : | 


Forged currency notes. 
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V.— LEGISLATION. | 
15, The Mushir-i-Rozgér (Meerut), for March, referring to the Bundel- 
eup Sainbithhane bitte. khand Encumbered Estates Bill and the Bundelkhand 


Land Alienation Bill, says that Government would do 
well to legislate for checking the evils of litigation and extravagance at marriages, 
in which landholders and other classes of people freely indulge and which are chief- 
ly responsible for their being involved in debt. The rates of interest which money- 
lenders charge to debtors’ should be limited. According to the law in force 


before 1855, no court could allow interest at a rate higher than one rupee per cent. 
per month. | 


16. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 7th April, 

ik ih i ativan “Ve that though section 110 of the Criminal Pro- 
section inthe Criminal Procedurecode cedure Code is often misapplied, aud used as an en- 
gine of oppression and extortion by those who are 

empowered to use it, it is a very et gag provision in itself for the preservation 
of peace and order among the people. But it is strange that while Govern- 
ment has made this legal provision for restraining private persons from misbeha- 
viour, it has not thought fit to provide a similar section for restraining the police 
and employés in other public departments in extorting bribes from, and otherwise 
oppressing the people. It is true that a corrupt official can be criminally prosecuted 
under the existing law, by any individual who wishes to do so, but the diffi- 
culty is that if he is not able to bring the charge home to the accused, he himself 
is liable to be punished under section 211 of the Indian Penal Code. The writer 
therefore suggests that a section, on the lines of section 110 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, may be added for punishing, with at least dismissal, any Government 
servant who is found to habitually take bribes or practise oppression on the people, 
the proof required for instituting a prosecution in such cases being no other than 
of general reputation as in cases tried under section 110. When private persons, 
however high in position, are liable to prosecution on the basis of general bad reputa- 
tion, under section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code, there is no reason why 
Government servants should not similarly be liable to prosecution on a general charge 
of bribery, &c., if information is received of their bearing a general bad reputation. 


VI.—Raitway. 
Nil. 
VII.— Post Orrice. 


17. The Natyar-c-4zam (Moradabad), of the 5th April, says that there 
is great ye of work in the City Post-office at 


att for merenens caeedahes. ~aregen ; and suggests that the clerical staff should 
e increased. 


VIII.—Native Societies anp RELigious anp SocraL Matters. 
Nil. 
TX.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


18. The Cawnpore Gazette, of the 1st April, under the heading “a wedding 
Mysterious disappearance ofawea- Patty drowned,” states that a wedding party of 
ding party of mochisin a villageinFyz- mochis (cobblers) lately returning by road from 
Radauli in the Bara Banki District, halted for the 
night at the village of Alhrauli (Ahrauli?) on their way home to Fyzabad. 
This party consisted of about fifty persons, two carts and ten musicians. At about 
1 A.M. a severe storm came on attended with heavy rainfall at the encamping- 
ground of the party and in the morning the entire party, excepting the bride 
and the bridegroom, were found to have disappeared, to the great astonishment of 
the (neighbouring) people who came to see what had happened. A search was made, 
but no trace whatever was found. 
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(a).—Foreign. 
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(6).—Home. i 
1. Tue Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th April, says:—The Rand, the 


| _ Bond and the a, are a curious trinity in South 
aiijtreatment of Indians in South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain went as the motive power 
to move. this Tin Pahdr (three hills) onward in 


the path of progress. The three started to go, but took three different ways. 


Question—(to the mathematical student).—Find the resultant of these three forces. 


In the meantime the Colonists of the Rand are in anything but an amiable 


state of mind. Why so? Because the Government has granted licenses to some 
Asiatics to trade outside locations on the East Rand, contrary to, as the Vigilance 
Association at a meeting held on February 16th said, the existing law, the terms of 


the Vereeniging Conference and the wishes of the A’ssociation. The’ members. of 


this blessed Society do not want to see the Transvaal coolies riding about in swell 
carriages sporting in silk and satin. These things must be doné, if they are to be 
done at all, by the white people alone. Lord Milner is to be called upon to explain 


how the law-is: being thus broken.. Between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner on 
the one hand, and the traders and planters of South Africa on the other; the poos 
Indian sits, not between two stools, as the saying goes, but is literally ground : 


down between two millstones, and in the empire of his own King-Emperor. 


2. The Oudh Review (Lucknow), for August 1902, received on the 17th 
April, publishes a long article, extending over more 


Battin’ federation tte India in the than sixteen pages from a correspondent, in which he 


criticising an article headed “ the Emperor of India,” 


lately published by Mr. D. B. Gribble (?) in the East and West Magazine, endeav- - 
ours to show that the relations between HKngland and India have now become so : 
close and intimate that the latter must form an integral = of the British Im- 


perial Federation, when such a union happens to take place among the various 
British Colonies, Dependencies and Great Britain. It is true that the British colo- 
nies are self-governing countries, whereas India is a mere dependency of England, 
and is ruled by a Viceroy asa despot, but still the Military and other kinds of 
services which India has always rendered to the British Government, and the 
— which Englishmen make by trading with her, should be borne in mind by 
ritish statesmen when they may have to deliberate over the question of includin 
India in the impending federation of the British Empire. As regards the native 
states in India, no change in their existing relations with the Government of India 
is possible, so long as the latter remains a despotic Government. | 


8. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 8th April, referring to the opposition 


of the late Sir ap Ahmad Khan to the Indian 
hammadans to join the Congress camp, National Congress, observes that he could not possibly 

be against the principles on which the Congress was 
founded. But as the Anglo-Indians were opposed to the Congress, being unwilling 
to make any political concessions to natives, however deserving they might be, 


he thought it expedient to assume an attitude of hostility towards the Congress 
to gain the good will of Anglo-Indians, believing that any concessions which Gov- 


ernment would make on the representations of the Congress must apply to all 
classes of natives, and not to Hindus only, who were the prime movers of the agi- 
tation. But his policy was wrong and based on short-sightedness. Government 
was not likely to grant any privileges unless all classes joined inthe demand. The 
Congress, however, managed to induce not only some Musalmans, but also some 
English gentlemen, and thereby removed all doubts regarding its loyalty to Govern- 
ment. And the result is that the Congressists have now succeeded in obtaining 
certain reforms in administration which they have advocated. Sir Saiyid Ahmad. 
Khan being now dead, and a number of educated Musalmans being convinced of 
the usefulness and importance of political agitation, have sought to establish 
® separate political association of their own; but the establishment of separate 
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Hindu and Muhammadan associations is unnecessary, inasmuch as any concession 
which Government is pleased to.make must be of a general character equally 
applicable to Hindus and Musalmans. There is no doubt that Hindus and Bengalis 
have taken the anti-Congress agitation of the late Sir Saiyid very much to heart, 
and being extremely annoyed with Muhammadans in consequence they may be 
expected to do a]l in their power to injure the latter's interests. For instance, 
but for the opposition of Sir Saiyid to the Congiess, the question of the introduc- 
tion of the Nagri character into the courts and public offices in the United Pro- 
vinces would not have been raised. Again, as the Hindus greatly exceed the 
Musalmans in population, the former are sure to obtain far greater success in their 
political aspirations than the latter. Thus as the late Sir Saiyid sowed the wind, 
his co-religionists must reap the whirlwind. Under these circumstances the only 
wise course open to Muhammadans is to eat humble pie and join the Congress camp, 
co-operating with Hindus for the eommon good of the country. 


4, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th April, says :—We are glad to note 

| that certain friends at Allahabad and Lucknow have 

a Lroposal for the ottmation. agreed as to the necessity of organising once more 
ment have almost been settled and the skeleton scheme will soon be placed before 
the public. The Association will have its headquarters at Allahabad with members 
spread over all districts of the United Provinces. The Association will be essential- 
ly a political body. It will act as a feeder to the country’s greater organisation— 
the National Congress and its British Committee. Its imperial politics will be the 
politics of the Congress School. But much of its activity will be confined to pro- 
vincial matters : education, administration, industrial and such other smal] and —_ 
matters affecting the public weal. It will be conducted on non-sectarian lines 
and membership will be open to people of all creeds and persuasions. It shall have 
a representative Executive Committee which will hold its usual meetings at Allaha- 
bad, but much interest will be centered round its annual — which will be 
something of the nature of a provincial Conference. These annual meetings will be 
held at different centres, enabling the members to exchange thought on all ques- 
tions affecting the weal and woe of these Provinces. The programme will not be 
very ambitious, but it is hoped that the Association will be a real and living force 
and become a recognised medium for the expression of the needs and wants of 
the people. Ifthe promoters succeed, as we have every reason to believe that they 
will, in bringing together two or three hundred persons under one organised 
movement, it will, on the one hand, help the State in representing to it the aims 


and aspirations of the people, and on the other it will impart some sort of political . 


education of which our people stand in great need. It is no use our dilating on the 
necessity for an organisation on the lines it is proposed to proceed. We had a 
decade ago local associations at every large centre of these Provinces. At Lucknow 
we had the Anjuman-i-Riféh-i-Am, at Fyzabad Anjuman-i-Tahzib, in Benares 
Kashi Arya Sam4j and Sarvajanak Sabha, in Allahabad the Hindu Samaj, at 
Meerut the District Association which in their own humble way did splendid 
service in the past, but somehow or other either these Associations died or are 
lying in a moribund condition. We would have been glad to see them revived, 
but perhaps that is not possible, rather it is not of much use to fritter away 
energy on several badly oe and badly organised bodies. We should have at least 
one organised central body at a central place to work all the year round. Our 
thanks are due to our Allahabad friends for showing so much earnestness in the 
matter, also to our contemporary of the Jndian People for keeping the matter so 
prominently before the public. Let us hope that these efforts will be crowned 
with success and that the public spirit lying dormant in these Provinces will once 
more be revived and the one necessary condition on which we can make our- 
selves heard by the rulers to their and our advantage brought about. The failures 
in the past should, instead of discouraging the handful of people, who have the 
capability to lead the masses, prepare them for better work in a by warning 
them against all sorts of pitfalls. sei 


II.—ArcHANIsTAN AND TRrans-FRONTizR, 


Nil, 


$ 
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a. 2 
TiI.—Nativz Srarzs. 


5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 10th April, says :—His 


Excellency the Viceroy said in his Budget speech 
areas sapnelamaness capes that the Berar sireamant was honourable gg 0 
the Nizam and the Government of India, and expressed satisfaction that it brought 
“to a satisfactory termination State affairs that had for half a century been neither 
satisfactory nor profitable to either.” And he proceeded to congratulate the 
Nizam on this “ satisfactory ” and “ profitable” arrangement. We do not wish to 
pry into all that lay behind the screen in the long drawn out controversy on this 
subject. For information as to the methods by which the Nizam was deprived of 
the most fertile province of his Dominions, we may commend to the reader the 
incisive articles published in the late Mr. Robert Knight’s London Statesman 
of 1880. As for the measure of justice meted out to His Highness by the latest 
Agreement, by which he has lost Berar for ever, the following from the Pioneer 
tells the truth—“ But when we closely examine the real facts there is undoubtedly 
a considerable amount of irony in the situation. The force for the maintenance 
of which the Nizam was compelled to cede the Province in 1853 no longer exists 
as a separate unit, but the Province itself passes away from his possession, and in 
lieu of a revenue of 115 lakhs which they (sc) now produce, he will receive an 
annual rent of only 25, nor will he receive the whole of this amount until the period 
of 29 years has elapsed.” The Pioneer says that “ the British Government will 
be the sole gainers” and that “ the Nizam is made to suffer in his future rent 
because of the excessive expenditure on the part of the British Government in 
past years.” The settlement, our contemporary concludes, is ‘certainly not 
unfavourable to British India with the appearance of liberality, consideration 
and justice” to the Nizam. The words we italicise are full of meaning. 


1V.—A pMINISTRATION. 


(a).—dJudicial and Revenue. 


6. A correspondent of the Riydz-ul-Akhbér) (Gorakhpur, of the 12th 
April, bitterly complains that Sir Antony Mac- 
wezilusion of  Kermerricuiationeer- Donnell, the late Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
nic spateaae essen a eagrtaeaeas Provinces, did an act of P ae injustice to a class of 
Government servants of long standing by making the Entrance Examination certi- 
ficate or education in the Cawnpore Agricultural School a sine qué non for nomi- 
nation to Naib Tahsildarship. Though a man may fully satisfy all other condi- 
tions of good parentage, personal appearance, &c., laid down for Naib Tahsildarships, 
yet if he has not matriculated or received instruction in the Agricultural School his 
claims are overlooked. What is still more wonderful is that while an experienced 
kanungo of considerable standing is not eligible for a Naib Tahsildarship because 
he has not matriculated, non-matriculated Naib Tahsildars and Tahsildars are 
being freely promoted to Tahsildars and Deputy Collectors, though these posts 
are higher and more responsible than a Naib Tahsildar’s! This is certainly 
unfair and unjust; and if the present popular Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James 
Digges LaTouche, does not take into consideration the hard lot of those officials, 
who have worked hard and with ability and ‘integrity in the lower ranks of the 
revenue line for ten or twelve years in the hope of being promoted to Naib Tahsil- 
dar, but are now permanently debarred from promotion on account of their not 
holding a matriculated or agricultural school certificate, some of them will probabl 
feel obliged to give up the service in disgust which will leave a stain on His Honor’s 
fair reputation for justice. 


7. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 15th April, contends that the decisions of 

the Small Cause Court Judges should be appealable 

small Cause Courtsbeing rendered ap- like those of the Munsifs, observing that the judges 

— cannot claim to be absolutely free from error. ‘The 

editor is of opinion that at least one appeal should be allowed against the judg- 
ments of the Small Cause Courts. 
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8. The Vasundhard (Lucknow), of the 22nd March, complains that the 

summonses which emanate from the courts at Luck- 

Issue of Urdu summonses from Courts now are written only in Urdu, the Hindi part of the 
forms being left blank. 


(b).—Police. 


9. A correspondent of the Police News (Meerut), of the 8th April, 
observes that the establishment of a committee of cer- 

_Question of the establishment of tain respectable and well-behaved persons in every 
lagesto help the police inthe detec- § village for checking police oppression, as recom- 
mended by the Police Reform Committee in the — 


United Provinces, is certainly calculated to prove a very useful body, though it will 


generally not be easy to secure really competent and active men on the committee. 


All such cases in which the police have failed to detect. offenders may be entrusted 
to this body to find out a clue, and there is every likelihood that it will be able to 
achieve good results. Complaints made against the police may also be enquired 
into by them. | 


(c).—Finance and Taxation, 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th April, says :—The country belongs 

to the English by right of conquest and the people are 
subjects of Edward VII., but the money that suprorts 
the Administration is purely Indian—mainly earned 
by the sweat of the Indian’s brow and made on Indian soil. The non-official mem- 
bers of the Legislative Councils have every right to use the personal pronoun “J” 
in the plural number while speaking of the receipts of the Government. They can 
at best passively identify themselves with the State and speak of the incomings as 
our revenue. But, alas! the pronoun im the first person has to be changed into 
the second when expenditure or remission of taxation comes for discussion. The 
Indian members can but hint and suggest and pray and request as to the ways of 
expenditure. To act is the privilege of the Government, and it does act despotically 
in such a matter. In the Supreme Council the principles of economics and the policy 
of the rulers may and do form topics for consideration at the Budget discussion ; 
in its Provincial prototype we have to do only with what is ironically termed “local 
trash.” But with the people who have to find the money, “ local trash” or imperial 
hash means the same grinding mill. It may grind slow, exceeding slow, but it 
reduces to dust and changes into shreds without fail—the slower the process the 
greater the pain. After all, the Imperial Eagle lives upon the carcas of the pro- 
vincial sheep that bleat at the sight of, but must submit to the screwing-machine. 
On Monday we had from Mr. Meston an official account of how much fleecing was 
effected last year here, and what quantity is expected to be got off our backs this 
time. 


The Provincial Financial Statement 
for 1993-1904. 


* ¥ * * * 


The Provincial Contract, referred to in the Imperial Budget and in Babu Sri 
Ram’s speech in Calcutta, is postponed again for a year. The general character 
of the settlement has been fully considered and is now under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State. In the course of the year the revision will be made. Mr. 
Meston thinks these Provinces cannot do without a clear income of four crores a 
year. The settlement of 1896-1897 continues still. The estimate for settlement 
was then Rs. 3,42,62,000. Our expenditures for the last six years were about 353, 
$45, 8574, 362, 372}, and 387 lakhs respectively, exceeding the allotment figure 
every year. These excesses were partly met from Imperial grants and partly drawn 
from the balances. Sir Astows MacDonnell put the normal requirements of the 
Provinces at 44 crores. Sir James LaTouche has brought it down to 4 crores. 
What is really in store for us has yet to be known. 


11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th April, says :—Education, agricul- 


ture and plague exhaust the principal topics referred 
The Provincial Budget. to at the discussion over the Provincial Budget. 


Plague now prevails in at least twenty-one districts 
out of a total of 48 ; the average deaths from the beginning of the calendar year come 
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to about 4,000 per week. While disinfection has not been able to kill its germs, it 
gains a firm hold in its old haunting places and spreads far and wide every day. 
The Government spent four lakhs last year and provides the same amount for the 
current. Out of this Rs. 70,000 ¥ to Allahabad, and almost an equal amount may 
be required for Lucknow ; the total for these two districts is about 14 lakh. Is it not 
simply absurd to think of fighting the monster in nineteen districts with the paltry 
sum of two lakhs and a little more? The hot season may bring about a better state 
of affairs, but we have to be ready for the worse, if not the worst in autumn, winter 
and spring of the financial year. Then again there is every probability of the 
disease making annexations in the course of the year. Under the circumstances 
one fails to make out the meaning of the readiness of the Government to come to 
the aid of Municipal and District Boards for combating the plague. We cannot 
also conceal the impression that is every day being borne upon the public mind 
that some officers of the Government in immediate charge of plague measures, 
executive and medical, do not take matters as they are expected todo. This makes 
people lose heart. 


In a province with a total population of 4 crores 77 lakhs, as many as 8 crores 
and 20 lakhs are either workers at, or dependants on, pasture and agriculture. The 
poverty of this class of people, the mainstay of the Government in this country, is 

roverbial. Apart from the necessity of relief in the matter of land revenue assess- 
ment, the next best remedy lies in improving the general intelligence of agriculturists 
and the practical methods of tillage. Even this qualification is powerless to do good if 
freaks of nature are not provided against. Want of rainfall spells itself into reveune 
from irrigation canals. In other words, the ryot’s adversity is the State’s prosperity. 
The receipts for the last two years were 70 and 86 lakhs respectively, and grants for 
extension and improvement of canals for the same period were 38 and 32 lakhs 
respectively ; for the current year the allotment is about 34 lakhs and the receipts 
are expected to amount to 82 lakhs. The grant is intended to be spent on re- 
“— distributaries and extending canals to Muttra, where the wells have dried 
up, and both people and cattle have the fair prospect of getting their throats 


parched and lips cracked for want of water. Sir James LaTouche is ready to hear 
suggestions on this subject. 


Hiducation has been the bone of contention between the barking watch-dogs 
of the public and the growling hounds of the Government. When two higher 
officers agree to start on two directly opposite ways, the people cannot but shake 
their heads and put on an air of despair. The Lieutenant-Governor feels bound to 
spend most of the State grant on primary education and in the preparation of 
teachers, male and female. He has therefore relieved the Husainabad Trustees 
of the charges for maintaining the Victoria Park. This year’s educational allot- 
ment amounts to a total of rupees thirty lakhs and fifty-two thousand, Rs. 10,67,000 
from the Provincial and Rs. 19,85,000 from the local receipts. In the year of accounts 
(1901-1902), the total expenditure on education was 253 lakhs from both Provincial 
and Local revenues ; the expenditure on primary education that year came up to 
Rs. 8,73,924, less than one-third of the total. Ifthe same proportion holds good 
for this year, we may at best expect about 10 lakhs to go for the general education 
of the masses. As Mr. Saiyid Husain Bilgrami pointed out the other day, we 
have some 37 lakhs of children under instruction in India out of a population of 
23 crores and 20 lakhs. These Provinces in the year 1901-1902 had under instruc- 
tion a little above four lakhs and 52 thousand children out of a total population 
of four crores 77 lakhs, and of these four lakhs were in the primary and dedeciians 
stage. On account of the age limit rule a boy or a gu! cannot go up for the 
Entrance Examination before completing his or her age of 16. On this calculation 
all children between the ages of 5 and 10 may be considered fit for the several classes 
in the primary stage. The census gives the total of such children of these Provinces 
at 61 lakhs in round numbers. Thus the expenditure per head of children from 
both Provincial and Local Funds comes to 24 annas. Ifthe total population be 
taken into consideration as they do in other countries, the cost amounts to the very 
big sum of four pies per head, while that of England is Rs. 3-12-0,of France 
Rs. 3-11-0, of Russia Re. 0-8-0, of the United States Rs. 6-14-0, and of Japan 


il annas. Yet we are asked to congratulate the Government on their anxiety to 
educate us. | 
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The Budget makes no provision for agricultural and industial and_ technical 
education. What is more, Sir James LaTouche thinks higher education should 
be paid for by those who want it. Our expenditure on collegiate education for 
1901-1902 amounted to Rs. 7,06,603, the number of scholars then totalling 2,592, 
both male and female. The total amount spent on higher education came thus to 
even less than three pies per head of population, whilein Great Britain and Ireland 
it was 11 annas, in France six annas, in Russia two annas and in the United States 
ll annas, Lord Curzon took a more sympathetic view of the matter and thought 
education in all its branches, University, Secondary, Primary, Technical and Com- 
mercial, required a revised scheme and better provision. 


Mr. Meston’s optimism about our economic progress is but an echo of Sir 
Edward Law’s views. And yet during the decade ending March 1901 the percent- 
age of population supported by the important industries has gone down. e shall 
name a few of them: light, fire and forage by 87 per cent; building 17 ; vehicles 
and vessels, 59; textile fabrics and dress, 18; wood, cane and leaves, &c., 11; commerce 
24; learned and artistic professions, 18 ; earthwork and general labour, 20. Rise in 
agriculture and its allied industries is taken more as a sign of poverty than that of 
plenty. A very great rise has, however, ‘taken place in another group, that of 
indefinite and disreputable occupations to the extent of 512 per cent. We are 
indeed making a tremendous progress, both materially and morally ! 


12. Al Bashir (Etdwah), of the 7th April, referring to the facts and figures 
which the Hon'ble Nawab Saiyid Husain Bilgrami 

Be ene owe he ucocracee adduced at the late Budget debate in the Viceroy’s 
ent aeot dckate » CxPremed at = Legislative Council, in support of his contention that 
more money should be spent on education in India, 

expresses regret that Lord Curzon made no satisfactory reply to the Nawab’s 
remarks, contenting himself with simply observing that the question of educa- 
tion was beset with great difficulties, there being various races, religions and 
aspirations in the country. But the editor does not see what possible answers 
His Excellency can give to questions such as :—Why are tuition fees raised ; 
why are teachers not adequately paid , so as to induce competent men to seek 
admission into the Education Department; why are the various communities 


not entrusted with the duty of arranging for, and regulating the education of their 


respective children, so that each of them may bring up their children according to 
their own social and religious views ? 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 
(e).—Education. 


13. The Hindi Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 15th April, referring to 

Appointment of a European asa tHe appointment of Mr, Cecil Bendall as Sanskrit Pro- 

Sanskrit Professor at the Cambridge fessor at the Cambridge University, observes that he 
niversity. ; ‘i 

| was formerly a Professor at the London University. 

He is a Sanskrit scholar and visited India and Nepal during 1884 and 1885 collect- 

ing a number of useful Sanskrit and Pali books. Englishmen are good linguists. 

However, it would be better if Indians were appointed Professors of Sanskrit, Arabic, 

Persian and vernacular languages at the Universities in Great Britain on the same 

ground that Kuropzans are made Professors of English at the Indian Colleges. 


14, A correspondent of the Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 4th April, in 
Alleged need for the establishment long article, giving a brief account of the introduc- 
of Denominational Universitics in tion of English education into India, and a short 
history of the Muhammadan College at Aligarh, 

quotes passages from the speeches of its founders, supporters, and British rulers to 
show that it was intended to raise this college to the status of a University from 
the very outset. But the adverse opinion which the Universities’ Commission 
has expressed on the establishment of any denominational Universities in this 
country has created great dissatisfaction among the natives, especially the Musal- 
mans. cos Curzon and some of his predecessors and other high-placed British officers 
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have expressed the great need for giving religious instruction to native students. 
But as there are many races and religions in India, such instruction cannot possibly 
be given in State colleges, but in denominational colleges only. Again, without 
religious education, Indian students lose touch with their own religions and contract 
the vices of drinking, &c. They also suffer in health on account of the heavy 
courses of studies they are at present required to master by the existing non- 
- denominational Universities. If the Hindus, Musalmans, &c., are allowed to have 
their special Universities where they can instruct students in their respective reli- 
gions, they will be able to regulate the course of studies suitable to the constitu- 
tion of the young men of a tropical country. | 


15. The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 2nd April, in its supplement, 


protest against the recent Resolution PUblishes a communication in which the writer 
of the Allahabad University not toal’ complains that for some time past the authorities 
schools to appear at the entrance exa- have been making education more and more difficult 

for Indian boys. For instance, formtrly a student 
could enter an engineering or medical college after passing the Entrance 
Examination, but now the B. A. Examination certificate is necessary. The 
recommendations of the late Universities’ Commission are very drastic, and 
have caused general dissatisfaction in the country. On the top of all this, the 
Allahabad University has recently adopted a resolution at the instance of the 
Director of Public Instruction, and the Oudh Inspector of Schools, to the effect that 
no student should in future be admitted to the Entrance Examination who is not 
sent up from one of the recognized schools. This is a very odd resolution indeed, and 
must handicap poor students a great deal. When the examiners are appointed by 
the University, there is no reason why it should bother itself as to the nature of 
a school from which a student applies for permission to appear at the Entrance 
Examination. If a student answers the questions satisfactorily, he should be 
passed, it being quite immaterial for the objects of the University to see from what 
school he comes. The Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces should take the matter into serious consideration, and disallow 
the resolution in question. 


16. The Advocate (Lucknow), ofthe 12th April, contains the following 
Government aceused of a desire for article :—The Education Department is forging a good 
encouraging the study of Vernacular many links to bind down the Indian to his allotted 
place as a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. You 

will be hereafter taught science and mathematics and everything else through the 
medium of your own vernacular—vernaculars we should say; and of English 
you are to learn so much as will enable you to read and write figures, compose a 
commercial letter—wherein grammatical blunders are the proof of business capacity 
—and sign your name in the language of your rulers. Treat all talk of higher 
education and of post-graduate studies as hocus-pocus to shut your eyes against 
the real issue. The Pioneer in his article on “ Language and Education,” gives 
you an inkling into the attitude of the advisers of the Government when he sheds 
tears, crocodile tears we should say, on the imperfect command of the Indian over 
his mother-tongue and picks a hole into the coats of men like Charles Grant, Lord 
Macaulay, Sir William Bentinck and Sir Charles Wood. The idea seems to have 
found lodgment into the Anglo- Indian brain that Indians would have been better 
householders, more calculating traders, and what is more necessary, more warm 
loyalists, if education had been given them from the very beginning in their own 
vernaculars. Some officers have thought it fit even now to set back the hand of 
progress. A child in these Provinces has now to begin with both Hindi and Urdu 
and get instruction in them up to the V Class. Ifhe then makes up his mind to go 
in for the Entrance Examination, his Hindi and Urdu must be let alone and San- 
skrit, Arabic, Persian-Arabic, French, or Latin substituted in their place. He will 
begin English from the VI Class and in five years’ time must become such a fluent 
speaker and a good writer in English that in the University Professors may not 
have to waste their time in teaching him English composition. So four languages a 
boy must learn before he shall have completed his sixteenth year of age. We have 
thus a very fair prospect of haviug in the country a plethora of fluent talkers. as 
tnany as four languages. The attempt made, happily unsuccesfully, at a meeting of 
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the Allahabad University, to substitute history for the literature course in Eng. 
lish even in the B. A, curriculum shows that fluent speaking, and not scholarship, 
the proposers think the proper goal for graduates. We are glad Mr. Cameron 
very properly pointed out that a tluent speaker in any language is not necessarily 
an educated man, We may illustrate the assertion by citing the case of Madrasj 
ayas and Goanese butlers who simply fire away in English. The people ask for 
educated men in the real sense of the expression, and they are to be given babblerg 
in many tongues, | 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 
Nil. 


(g9).—General,. 
17. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 138th April, says:—When at the very 


es tek et es oe beginning of his Viceregal career, Lord Curzon set to 
extension of Lord Curzon’s term of himself the rather formidable task of solving a dozen 
— important Indian problems which he thought de- 
manded the immediate and earnest attention of the responsible and dutiful ruler of 
the Indian continent, His Ixcellency must have felt doubts as to the fixed short 
term of his office being sufficient for the work. We have an impression that Lord 
Curzon, a passionate lover as he is of the pomp and splendour of the Indian Vice- 
royalty, has all along cherished a desire to have his term lengthened beyond the 
five years to which it is limited, and that actuated partly by this ambition His 
Lordship sketched a big programme, bigger than what could be carried out within 
five years. Itis unusual fora Viceroy to pledge himself at the outset to an 
definite large quantity of work, and if he does so he must be supposed to harbour 
the intention of prolonging his stay in his office for any period over and above his 
fixed term, ostensibly for the accomplishment of the work. Lord Curzon loves his 
Indian position, in spite of his indifferent health, and he has not caused the recent 
rumours about the extension of his term by two years to be contradicted. We 
may inform our readers that we have reasonable grounds to believe that at the 
special request of His Excellency, the Government in England has sanetioned 
the increase of his term from five to seven years. Hemay go home on a short visit 
after the termination of his usual term of service, but it is settled that he will return 
and ru'e over us for an additional period of two years. It is prudent on His Excel- 
lency’s part not to announce the decision in this respect beforehand, for he is far 
from being sure that it will command the unanimous support of all elasses of people 
in India. The extension of the usual term of the Viceroy’s office is no insignificant 
question. We look at it from the point of view of the Indian people, when we say so. 
The practice of changing the Viceroy every fifth year has hitherto worked fairly 
well. Its chief advantage has been that it has not unduly prolonged the evils of the 
erotchets and prejudices of each ruler, and when we remember that almost all the 
Indian Viceroys had their serious failmgs, we get an idea of the character of the 
benefit for which we are indebted tothe above practice. There was only one 
exception to this rule, and it was that afforded by the viceroyalty of Lord Ripon. 
Lord Ripon was such a well-intentioned and justice-loving ruler that the extension 
of his term to even ten years would have been hailed by the people; and must 
have proved beneficial to their interests. 


A Viceroy after joming office usually takes a year or more to study and under- 
stand Indian questions, This, we think, is a positive good, for the country enjoys 
respite during the period from many a vexatious, ui.necessary and harmful legislation. 


This desisable 1est the country would have less often, if the Viceroy occupied 


his throne for more than five years. Then again, Indian problems enjoy 4 
greater chance of satisfactory solution when new minds are applied io them in 
rapid succession after every five years. 


We have said that the people of India were losers, because the Viceregal 
term of Lord Ripon could not be extended. But can we say that we shall be 
losers if Lord Curzon does not enjoy an extension of his service? We wish we 
could, but truth proclaims. that Lord Curzon is not even the shadow of Lord Ripon. 


t me 


We had in the latter our ideal Viceroy, aruler who was strongly conscious of the 
grand truth that, if India was ever to be the pivot of the British Empire, her 
peoples should be ruled with absolute justice, the pledges made to them on various 
occasions by the British Sovereign and the British Parliament should be scrupulous! 
respected, and the best eftorts of the Viceroy should be directed to the task of liter- 
ally fulfilling those pledges. Lord Curzon, we do not hesitate to say, has been almost 
the very reverse of Lord Ripon in this respect. Lord Ripon regarded the Royal 
Proclamation of 1858 as his sole guide, but Lord Curzon has set it at naught in the 
most explicit manner. Even in word, not to say in action, he would not show 
himself as setting a high value upon it, for His Lordship’s Coronation Darbar 
speech was innocent of any allusion to that Magna Charta of the Indian people 
under British rule. Lord Ripon gave us Local Self-Government, but Lord Curzon 
has done his best to crush it by his most passionate support of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Bill, Lord Ripon was a friend of liberty and freedom, but Lord Curzon is an 
all-round, though diplomatic, promoter of repression and coercion. We admit that 
Lord Curzon deserves our gratitude for what he has done to check the killing of 
natives by British soldiers with impunity : but there are clear signs that he has been 
cowed down by the Anglo-Indian opposition and English indifference to this act 
of attempted reform, and we have little hope that during the rest of his Indian 
career he will do anything to put down that evil. We say that it is only a Viceroy 
of the type of Lord Ripon who would deserve our support to any extension of his 
term of office. We regret that some representatives of the people in the press have 
been misled to expressing their assent to the proposal of the extension of Lord Cur- 
zon’s rule from five to seven or more years. It is wrong to stoop to any compromise 
of our ideals in such important political matters. We may be quite sure that our 
views on stich questions will be absolutely disregarded, yet we must be true to our 
ideals. In the long run, such fidelity to our political ideals is sure to bear the 
desired fruit. Faith and hope, and not self-interest or even expediency, ought to 
be our guide on such occasions and under such circumstances. 


18. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 10th April, observes :—Of the 
Lora Curzon’s work during hisfour twelve problems to the solution of which Lord Curzon 
seresanli eset seca essayed himself at the outset of his Viceroyalty, he 
claims to have solved six. These relate to currency reform, the frontier policy, 
agricultural indebtedness, the industrial legislation, the Army reforms and the curtail- 
ment of official records. How the currency reform begun by Lord Lansdowne’s 
Government has affected Indian producers we were told only the other day by Sir 
Edward Sassoon, Mr. J. M. Maclean and Mr. J. D. Rees at a meeting of the Indian 
Section of the Society of Arts. The partial modification of the “ forward ” frontier 
policy is about the wisest thing Lord Curzon has done since his accession to the 
Viceroyalty, but the policy underlying the creation of the Frontier province has 
not received the same wide approbation of all competent critics. The passing of 
the Punjab, Bombay and Bundelkhand Land Alienation Acts is all that has been 
done to diminish agricultural indebtedness :.but this species of legislation has been 
unmistakably condemned by Indian public opinion and is strangely reactionary. 
The industrial legislation the Viceroy refers to is the passing of the Assam Labour 
Act and the Indian Mining Act. His Excellency threw overboard Sir Henry 
Cotton in favour of the planters in the case of the former, and it is only the amend- 
ments introduced in the Committee stage that saved the latter from remaining 
virtuallay an anti-industrial measure. Neither the Army reforms nor the curtailment 
of official reports has raised the moral or material condition of the people, and may 
be passed over. This then is all the four years’ political record Ps a particularly 
brilliant and energetic administrator, Who can say it is not disappointing ? 


His Excellency enjoyed immensely at the expense of his critics who had not 
much that was complimentary to say of his Commissions of inquiry. “I have even 
learned in this country,” Lord Curzon said, “a new and captivating doctrine, 
viz., that it is considered a mistake in some quarters to enquire at all.” Some of 
his critics might have been rather unguarded in their expressions in their adverse 
remarks on his various Commissions : but with a little consideration His Excellency 
could have easily seen that what was objected to was not the fact of enquiry, 
but the scope and the manner of the enquiry, the results of the enquiry, the 
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personnel that conducted the enquiries, and so forth, Not one single Commission 
of Lord Curzon’s has been happily constituted, the terms of reference to man 
of them left much to be desired and were in several cases suspicious, the 
method of taking evidence and the selection of witnesses were particularly 
defective, the results were in more cases than one either imperceptible or of 
very doubtful value. At least in one case they were not far removed from 
dangerous, and we perceive from Lord Curzon’s speech that the danger is not 
yet passed. Take the Police Commission, for instance. Has the huge masgg 
of evidence collected by Sir Andrew Fraser and his colleagues brought out 
much that is new and that was not repeated ad nauseum in public prints and 
from public platforms for a number of years? Take the Famine Commission, 
What was the pressing necessity for a third Commission to report on famine reli ef 


only? We shall have something to say of the Viceroy’s minatory remarks on 


University reform in our next number. His Excellency should have noted a further 
fact. The people expected a mighty deal from him, and as the date of his departure 
in the usual course was approaching, and yet no visible progress was made in the 
field of domestic reform, thei: impatience increased. But his Government either 
did not pass the stage of Inquiry by Commissions, or the inquiry ended as in the 
case of the Universities’ Commission. 


If the Indian critics of His Excellency thought as above and wrote accord- 
ingly against some of his Commissions, they urged him with one voice (and the 
were supported in their demand by at least some Anglo-Inhian papers) to institute 
the inquiry into the economic condition of typical villages pressed on him and 
the Secretary of State by the Famine Union. Yet His Excellency has uncom. 
promisingly declined to consider the suggestion. But consistency if nothing else, 
requires that he must change his attitude in this matter. His Hxcellency himself 
said that there is “ enough and far more than enough” of poverty in India. Indeed 
he admits that “ there is a great deal more than any one of us can contemplate 
with equanimity or satisfaction.” It is his avowed duty to reduce this poverty. 
And it is to help in this being done that the Famine Union asked for the village 
inquiry. Of the need of inquiry generally in Indian administration, Lord Curzon 
has not the most distant doubt. He said in the course of his Budget speech: “I 
came here with the idea that no sphere of administrative work in the world admits 
less of hasty generalisation or abrupt action than India, that the features of race, 


religion and locality are so divergent, the needs of the different provinces so 


opposite, the general lack of uniformity so;striking, that before any organic changes 
could be introduced, profound and eareful investigation was eaten and consultation 
of the local authority and opinion, however bewildering the differences might be, 
was essential. If I held these views four years ago, still more do I hold them 
now. They are commonplaces of Oriental administration. They seem to me the 
A. B. C. of Indian politics. I cannot conscientiously recede from them in any 
respect.” Can he now conscientiously decline to grant the village inquiry 2 


19. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 15th April, makes the 
following remarks regarding the spread of plague and 

Plague. the means of checking the » a :—Plague is increas- 
ing terribly in India, although the hot weather is now 

on. For the week ending the 4th instant the unprecedented number of 34,110 
deaths were recorded. Altogether over a million and a half of people have died of 
the disease since it first appeared in Bombay in 1895, eight years ago. Plague 
operations must have cost the Government and the Municipilities fully a crore of 


rupees! In Calcuttaa special Plague Department was started, but it has not 


reduced the plague, and as it is expensive and useless it is to be abolished, The 
epidemic is now attacking people of high social position, and even a few Europeans 
have died of it. 


The press should now take the matter up, and strongly urge the Government 
to initiate a vigorous crusade against plague. Good sanitation and inoculation are 
the best preventives. In Kalakankar some rats have died, but sanitation and in- 
oculation are being resorted to, and no cases of plague have as yet occurred, and it 
is hoped that the disease will be effectively kept at bay. 
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Sanitation should be taught in every school, and made a compulsory subject 
at public examinations. Leaflets in the various vernaculars treating of the subject 


should be widely circulated among the masses, and they should be taught how to 
construct water-filters. 


Government must not be afraid of riots breaking out ;they can easily be 
suppressed by the troops. It is highly important, nay absolutely indispensable, 
that plague regulations should be rigidly enforced, otherwise the microbe will 

et into the soil, and the disease will become endemic and will never leave India. 
On the 12th and 13th instant 34 persons were inoculated at Kalakankar by Dr. 
Ranjit Singh who was brought out from Allahabad by the Raja especially for the 
urpose. This good example should be followed by all other Rajas throughout 
falls, which would do much to check the spread of the epidemic. : 


20. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), ofthe 8th April, states that evil- 

_ minded persons at Bareilly have set afloat a disquieting 

A rumour regarding thé outbreak << rymour to the effect that plague is soon going to be 
of plague at Bareilly pias golng 

let loose” (by the authorities) in that town also. Some 

interested medical practitioners have attributed to plague some deaths brought 

about by other diseases ; and it would not be a matter of surprise if these very men 

were responsible for the spread of the rumour. The local authorities would do well 

to contradict the false rumour by means of a public notice or beat of drum. 


21. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th April, says :—We are glad to 

note that there is a proposal before the Local Govern- 

pe seesertion fires ofthe Heath ment to grant a pension to the widow of Mr. Saldana, 

Officers of Benares and Basti who late Health Officer of the Benares Municipality, who 

| died the other day while on —. service. We 
approve of this proposal and hope a similar benevolence will 

widow of Dr. Ohdedar of Basti, who also died under similar painful circumstances. 


22. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 13th April, observes :—The change of 

the old title of the North-Western Provinces and 

one, Citizen on the new designation Qudh has not conduced to convenience or even to in- 

telligent brevity. The new title of the United Pro- 

vinces of Agra and Oudh is felt to be too long for ordinary use, and the Secre- 

tariat has accordingly adopted in the Civil Lists and Gazettes the abbreviated form 

of “U. P. of Agra and Oudh.” The United Provinces are accordingly lost in two 

letters of the alphabet, while Agra and Oudh remain conspicuous with undiminished 

splendour. This is evidently a case of the tail wagging the dog, as the Pioneer 

suggests, since Agra and Oudh are more non-essential appendages added to gratify 

the cherished sentiment of their respective inhabitants. Perhaps it is too soon 
to expect another change in the title. 


23. The Citizen (Allahabad) of the 18th April, says:—It is understood 

that there are to be increases of the establishments of 

of 00d for increasing tne eee ement §=certain of the Indian Secretariats. If public business 

is to be efficiently performed, it is necessary that the 

Secretariat staff should be adequate, and this is not the case at present in respect 
of all the Government offices. | 


24. The English Hindosthdén (Kalakankar), of the 10th April, says :—It 
Establishment ofan American Com. 29 really a matter-of great satisfaction that an Aweri- 
pany to analyse and manufactureine can Company has been started to analyse and manu- 
7 facture Indian drugs and medicines which are known 
to the people and are used by them extensively. It is reported that factories will 
be established for these purposes. We sincerely welcome this laudable attempt of 
enterprising Americans who seem so much interested in reviving the ancient 
Hindu practice of medicine and the science of Indian botany which are perfect and 
extensive. There are millions of plants, leaves and roots in different parts of 
Indian forests and hills having wonderful curative powers. It is a great pity that 
the highest science of sphygmica, pathology and therapeutics of the sage Kanad and 
other distinguished rishts has yradually declined. Americans will do a great 
service to India and to her medical science, if they be successful in acquiring full 
information about the old Indian medical drugs and plants, &c, 
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Hixvostuix, || 25. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 12th April, says that it would 
stash aieiianee ares appear from the Panjab Mission News that humay 
gittformance of a human sacrificein sacrifices are still made in the Kulu Valley, the Garhwal 
Tarai and Nepal to propitiate the goddess Kali. A 
correspondent of that paper states that about ten or twelve years ago he went to 
Garhwal on a shooting excursion and found the inhabitants of a village near Kauriya 
in a very excited and enthusiastic state of mind, having abandoned their work and 
were dancing in honour of a festival. On inquiry the writer came to know that 
lately a strauger fell into the hands of the villagers whom they forced to walk ona 
rope the ends of which were tied at the top of two hills. When the unfortunate 
man reached midway, he fell on the ground below and was at once cut up inte 
pieces by the enthusiastic crowd. It would seem that the people in Garhwal 
entertain the belief that the goddess Kali delights in drinking the blood and eating 


the flesh of men. The editor urges that Government should put a stop to the per- 
formance of cruel human sacrifices in Garhwal with a strong hand. 


eo aa 26. The Prayég Samdehdr (Allahabad), of the 4th April, says that 
eo ered butt kitted by a shot during Whenever the British soldiers garrisoning the Fort at 
@ recent target practice held at the A |Jahabad intend to have target practice, they always 

pane warn the people beforehand by beat of drum. Lately 

they had target praetice at the fort, making a previous announcement as usual. 

But a sacred bull found its way to the place, and terrified by the continual firing, 

took refuge near a cow and a calf ata latrine close by. However, it so happened 

that all these three animals were shot and killed outright. As soon as the practice 

was over, some soldiers took out large knives and cutting off as much flesh as they 

chose from the body of the dead bull, carried it to the fort, burying what was 

left over. This objectionable conduct on the part of the British soldiers raises a seri- 

ous question as to whether the soldiers did not deliberately shoot the sacred animal 

to secure good flesh for their food. Bulls are let loose for promoting cattle-breeding 


so essential in an agricultural country like India, and are held sacred by the people. 
i Will the authorities take notice of this affair ? 


V .— LEGISLATION. 


Apvooars, 27. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th April, in speaking of the relief 
12th April, 1903. to Bundelkhand zamindars, observes :—What a pity 
that such good intentions and righteous endeavours 

have been in effect but spreading pearl before the swine. While the Government 

has, in its anxiety to do good, denied itself the pleasure of filling its coffers from 

the tardy yield of that land of bare rocks and deep ravines, the owners simply went 

on with their mad career of a luxurious life by the issue of I. O. U.’s to village sowcars. 

In a place where even mother earth gives you a piece of stone when you ask for a 

loaf of bread, it is indeed the acme of folly to mortgage such land for bright coins 

And when the time of reckoning comes, you are sold off and turned out bag and 

baggage from your hereditary holding. The Government wants to keep you there, 

buy your property and make you a tenant, a hereditary tenant to boot! In return 

you are to pay the usual land revenue, the cesses and a little more as a price for 

the benevolence extended to you—a benevolence that unlike the Pope’s benevolences 

before and during Luther’s time, means to advance the zamindar’s material pros 


perity. 


Relief to Bundelkhand zamindars, 


V1I.—RalItway. 
At BAsHIR, 


mth April, 1908, 28. Al Bashir (Etiwah), of the 7th April, observing, that the Hindustant 
is very indignant at the proposal lately made at Delhi 
oA! Bair on the question ofalarger for a larger employment of Hurasians on the railwa 
ways. “and in the public offices, and appeals to Musalmans 
to co-operate with Hindus in agitating against this 
proposal, says it does not see why Musalmans should respond to the call. Whena 
recommendation is made on behalf of Musalmans, that their number in the public 
service should be increased in proportion to their population, the Hindustant play: 
ing the réle of a patriot, poohpoohs the idea, i. aring that the advancement of 
the country does not depend on the natives securing the loaves and fishes of the 
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ublic service, but on the improvement of indigenous industries, arts and trade. If 
such be the case, ig | should the Hindustané oppose a larger employment of 
Eurasians, who too are but natives of the soil. The Musalmans have no reasan to 
oppose the measure, as they already hold a few appointments in the departments 
in which Eurasians are to be more largely employed. Moreover Musalmans 
will probably gain rather than lose from the increase of the KEurasian element 
inasmuch as in that case they willreceive at least the lower posts even from which 
they are excluded at present by Hindus. 4/ Bashir can jom the Hindustant 
in the agitation against Eurasians only on condition of the Hindusténi advocating 
the principle that the numbers of Hindu, Musalman and Eurasian employés in the 
public offices should be fixed in proportion to their respective populations, 


VII.—Post Orrice. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies AND Reticious anp Socrat Matters. 
Nil. 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


Nil. 
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I.—Pottrics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil, 


(b).—Home. 


1, Tae English Mindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 22nd April, observes:— 
We learn from the home journals that Scotchmen in 

eneral are highly indignant that a public funeral 
was not accorded to the late Sir Hector MacDonald, one of the bravest soldiers 
that Scotland has ever produced. Arrangements were being made for the purpose, 
but Lady MacDonald raised an objection, It was highly injudicious, to say the 
least, of Sir West Ridgeway, the Governor of Ceylon, to publicly notify the fact 
that very serious charges were being brought against the deceased officer. This 
gave rise to unfavourable newspaper comments which led to the suicide of the 
gallant General, Money is fast pouring in for a national memorial, and a 


committee is being formed to investigate and disprove the charges which were 
being made against him. 


Late Sir Hector MacDonald. 


Scotehmen should never rest till the memory of their Crofter General is 
completely vindicated, It is doubtful if Scotland can show another instance of 
a private soldier rising to the rank of Major-General and K. C. B. The charges 
against him, though said to be very serious, must have evidently been of a purely 
military nature, as they were not amenable to the criminal law of Ceylon. The 
friends of the deceased officer are thoroughly convinced that these charges are 
absolutely without the slightest foundation, and jntend to leave no stone unturned 
to disprove them. 


2. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 18th April, says that the British Gov- 
ernment is no doubt anxious to gain the goodwill of 
itapledges. > Government redeem =the peaple and to place them on the same footing with 
Englishmen. But it has a strange weakness. It is 
naturally very miserly, and the result is that though it freely acknowledges its debts, 
it does not voluntarily pay them. It wili go on making one excuse after another, but 
it will make no payment until it is forced to dq so. The writer compares the conduct 
of Goyernment with that of 3 Raja at Benares who derived an income of several 
lakhs of rupees a year from his lands and who always had several lakhs cash in his 
treasury, but who never paid his creditors until they obtained civil court decrees 
and had him arrested in execution of the decrees! Irishmen gre now recovering 
their debts after seven hundred years. The secret of their success is perseverance. 
Government raised a number of difficulties, but they continued to agitate and agitate 
and at last their efforts have become successful. Natives have been given most solemn 
pledges of employment in all branches of the public service, but so far these pledges 
have been observed more in the breach than in the observance. The public should 
maintain the agitation and insist upon the redemption of the pledges till the Govern- 
ment is obliged to yield. The Postal Department and the railways were specially 
intended for recruitment from among natives; byt Government has been unable to 
fulfil its promise with reference to the ‘Postal Department, and has recently 
resolved to exclude them even from Railways. 


TI.—Arauanistan AND Trans-FRonrier, 


3. A correspondent of the Oudhk Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 18th April, 
Pier __ referring to the recent arrest of Lieutenant-Colonel 
ones ahee arrest in Afghanisen: Yate, Commandant of the 19th Beluch Regiment sta- 
tioned at Chaman, by Afghan local officials, on the ground of his having trespassed 
into the Afghan frontier, observes that whether he broke the existing rule in the 
heat of a chase, or owing to any other cause, it is to be hoped that the Amir of 
Kabul will soon issue orders for his release. Should there be any great delay in his 
release or any misunderstanding occur, matters may take a serious turn, 
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4, The Bhdrat Jiwan(Benares), of the 20th April, referring to the Colonel 

Yate incident at Chaman, and observing that it is not 

cre, Colonel Yate incident at easy to see whether he trespassed across the Afghan 

boundary deliberately or by mistake, says that though 

he is still in the custody of the Afghans, the delay in his release is probably due 

to the absence of any speedy means of communication between the Amir of Kabul 

and the Government of India. It is to be hoped that the incident will be amicably 

settled. But small matters sometimes assume formidable dimensions owing to 

trivial causes. A little want of prudence on the part of the Amir might lead to a 

war between Afghanistan and India. But the editor hopes that no such thing 

will, occur and that the Amir will warn his officers in the Islamabad Fort to exercise 
greater discretion in dealing with British Officers in future. | 


5. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 21st April, giving a sum- 

mary of the circumstances attending the capture of 

Cone colonel Yate incident at JT ieutenant-Colonel Yate by Afghans at Chaman, 
observes that the conduct of the Afghans in capturing 

the Colonel under the circumstances was highly objectionable, especially in view of 
the close friendly relations existing between the Amir and the British Government, 


It is, however, satisfactory to note that the treatment of the Colonel by the Afghan 
officials has been good so far. 


6. The Hindi Hindosthdén, (Kalakankar), of the 17th April, referring 

to the capture of Lieutenant-Colonel Yate on the 

eee epee Ob ee tines’! ~=Afghan frontier at Chaman, and to the Waziris shoot- 
ing at two British military officers near Miranshah 

a few days ago, observes that though Government has done much for the main- 
tenance of peace among Afghans and the tribesmen, yet hardly a year passes 
without the occurrence of affrays and disturbances. It is to be hoped that Lord 
Kitchener, the present Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, who has just 
visited Chaman, will adopt some effective measures to exercise a permanent check 


on the tribesmen in question and their neighbours, and be able to preserve peace 
and order among them undisturbed. 


Il1}.—Native Srarzs. 


7. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 19th April, says:—The rulers of 
Native States hold they are allies, and not subjects, 
of the King-Emperor of India. In practice this right 
is denied them by the Paramount Power, and they, now almost at the mercy of 
the Foreign Department, cannot but accept their subordinate place. In the 
Calcutta Review'an anonymous Indian statesman asks for the exercise of aggressive 
philanthropy on the part of the Indian Government in Native States in order, as 
he puts it, to lift the people there from the slough of political despondency. He 
feels that the English rulers’ duty to promote contentment, peace and progress 
in civilisation is the same in Native India as it is in British territories. But what 
creates the difference between Native States and British India? The writer 
ascribes it to constitutionalism in the latter and absolutism in the former. He, on 
behalf of the subjects in the States of our ruling Chiefs and Princes, seems to chafe 
because the general principle laid down for governing Native States is earried out. 
It was formulated in the case of Baroda after the deposition of Mulhar Rao in 
these words: “ The annexation of a Native State in consequence of the misgovern- 
ment of its ruler, or even the temporary assumption of management by ‘British 
officials for a limited term, would not be justifiable on the part of the Paramount 
Power while any other remedy was practicable which, while preserving the integrity 
of the State, would give it a fair chance of reforming itself and putting a termina- 
tion to the evils and abuses which have necessitated external interference. And 
the natural and just remedy for the existing state of things appears to me (the 
Hon'ble Mr. Tucker of Lord Northbrook’s Council) to be to force the Maharaja 
to give his subjects a written constitution, to which, after it has been once settled, 
he will be bound to conform under pain of being set aside in favour of the next 
heir in case of any violation on his part of the compact to be made.” The Indian 
statesman would like to see it rigorously enforced in the case of all Native States 


Position of Indian Chiefs. 
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where the people are at present shut out from all avenues of power, ambition or 
distinction in the British Indian Empire. We are further told an inglorious 
existence, @ life without hope, is all that is theirs. | | 


But why so? Not so much because the Rulers are averse to giving a lift to 
their qualified subjects, as because the posts of power and privileges are wrested 
from the people and filled in by English adventurers, the sons-in-law and brothers- 
in-law of high English officials in British India and under the Foreign Department. 
The writer, if he be not of Southern India, has forgotten the plea for the existence 
of Native States given out ‘by Lord Curzon at Madras. Native States are the proper 
sphere for, said His Excellency, the display and development of Indian stateman- 
ship. The assertion meant practically that native genius to get full play should 
go out of British India, even if the owner thereof be a British Indian subject. . Be 
it also said to the credit of Native Rulers that they are truly friendly, in spite of 
residents and political agents and their hosts of nondescript flatterers, towards 
indigenous talent. As to the constitutions laid down, the present Gaekwar has 
even gone beyond it like the late Maharaja of Mysore. They have both done for 
their respective subjects what we have yet to see adopted in British India. 


8. The Liberal (Azamgarh), of the 16th April, referring to the charge 
| of kidnapping a (Muhammadan) girl that has been 
brought against the Prime Minister of brought against Maharaja Kishan Prasad, the Prime 
ee Minister of Hyderabad, observes that it is probably 
due to the Hyderabad climate that very serious and notorious scandals crop u 
in this State every five or six years. The case of the wife of Nawab Mehdi 
Hasan which convulsed the entire State and led to the change of the Ministry 
some a ago, is not forgotten by the public. Similarly the abortion case 
of a Kuropean lady, which obliged Agha Mirza, alias Sarwar Jang, to leave 
Hyderabad within twelve hours must equally be fresh in our memories. But 
hitherto only junior Ministers or Private Secretaries of the Nizam were involved 
in such scandals; whereas the present case implicates the very Premier himself. 
Unless this case is settled out of court, it bids fair to bring many high-placed 
persons into very hot water. 


LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


9. The Rozndmcha-i-Qatsari (Allahabad), of the 15th April, states that 

_ a young European Joint Magistrate, who has lately 

ofanew European Joint Magistrate been posted to Allahabad, passes such perverse orders 
ee in cases that the accused have become hopeless of 
obtaining justice in his court. In a recent ordinary riot case he directed the 
accused to give securities, for their personal appearance in court, from among their 
neighbours, refusing to accept any others, This was a very strange order indeed, 
being unwarranted by the Criminal Procedure Code. Now unless the accused can 
afford to go to the High Court for redress in such cases, there is no remedy for 
them against such wilful orders. The local Government and the Government of 


India should take note of the vagary on the part of the new Joint Magistrate at 
Allahabad. 


10. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th April, complains 
Need for re-enforcing the late Lieute. that although Sir Antony MacDonnell issued a circular 
Dee Od omen requiring Reve; order fixing the hours during which officers should 
ee ee hold revenue and criminal courts during the day, 
this order has now practically become a dead letter. The High Court strictly 
requires all its subordinate civil officers to keep up a register showing the time 
of their arrival in, and departure from, court every day, though some of their officers 
occasionally make false entries. Such being the case, there is no reason why 
Revenue and Criminal Officers should not also be required to attend and hold 
court regularly during the fixed time. According to the present practice a suitor 
is summoned to attend a court at 10 a.m., but the officer puts in an appearance 
at 4 p.M., and holds court till 8 p.m. with the aid of a lamp! This is certainly 
very objectionable. Tahsildars are also guilty in this respect and should be required 
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to hold court during the time fixed. Itis to be hoped that Sir James Digges 
LaTouche, the present able and experienced Lieutenant-Governor, will see the 
necessity of re-enforcing the order of his predecessor on the subject. 


11. The Rozndémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th April, complains 
that though the editor has repeatedly pointed 
out that applicants for copies of papers are put to 
unnecessary inconvenience and expense in obtainin 

them from the Copying Department of Revenue Courts in the districts, yet the 


Complaint against the Copying De- 
partment of Revenue Courts in the 
United Provinces. 


authorities do not seem to have taken any action to remedy the evil. It is almost 


impossible to obtain a copy without greasing the palms of the clerk in charge. 
The Copying Department of the Revenue Courts should be reorganized and put 
under the seakecd of an officer who. can spare time from his proper duties to exer- 
cise a strict supervision over the copying clerks, as is the case in the civil courts. 


12. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th April, says that 
under section 35 0f the new Revenue Act of the 
United Provinces, the Tahsildar, on receiving intima- 
tion of a transfer of land, should make the mutation 
of names, if there is no contest, or otherwise refer the matter to the Collector, who 
after making a summary inquiry regarding possession will pass such orders as he 
deems fit. But corrupt officials (tahsildars) keep cases pending before them for 
months, under the pretence of making enquiries, and themselves decide them, in 
their capacity of Assistant Collectors of the 2nd class, in favour of the parties who 


Abuse of section 35 of the new Reve- 
nue Act by Tahsildars. 


pay them the largest bribe. A tahsildar is not empowered, so far as the writer 
understands the present law, to decide such cases unless they have been trans- 


ferred to his court for disposal. This irregularity in procedure has given rise to 
a general misconception among the people to the effect that under the new law, a 
tahsildar can put a party in possession of land in mutation cases, though the law 
does not empower the tahsildar to do anything of the sort. He can give a person 
culttvatory possession only, but not a proprietary one. The higher authorities 
would do oll to take steps to stop this irregularity of procedure and the consequent 
misconception of the law by thé public. 


13. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisart (Allahabad), of the 15th April, complains 
that under the present system the Pargana Officers, 
when engaged in the discharge of some special duty 
entrusted to them or when oat in camp, during the cold 
weather, hold their courts far away from their headquarters, and that consequently 
suitors, especially of the cultivating classes, are greatly inconvenienced and have 
to neglect their fields for four or five days together. This system should certainly 
be modified. If a Sub-Divisional Officer has to attend to some special work in 
addition to his own duties, he should be posted to the very pargana where his 
special duty requires his presence. The adoption of some such plan would save 
rural litigants much unnecessary trouble and expense. 


(6).—Police. 


14, The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 21st April, complains that at the two 
bathing fairs held on the 12th and the 13th idem, 
respectively, on the banks of the Ram Ganga in 
Moradabad, when Hindus, both men and women, 
gathered together in large numbers, there was not a single policeman to be seen 
to keep order among the male and female bathers, or prevent thieves from robbin 

children of their ornaments. Surely the local authorities should see that proper 


police arrangements are made to keep order, and afford protection to the people on 
the occasion of such crowded fairs in future, 


A suggestion regarding the location 
ofthe Pargana Officers inthe proper 
parganas. 


Alleged entire absence of police at 
certain fairs lately held on the banks 
of the Ram Ganga in Moradabad. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


15. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 17th. April, says :—We cannot 
congratulate the non-official members of the local 

Bane nition Pele on the Provincial J egislative Council on their contribution to the 
“debate” on the Provincial Financial Statement 

The Hon'ble Munshi Madho Lal contented himself with pronouncing a benedictio 
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on the “ very readable,” “very lucid” and “ very satisfactory” statement of Mr. 
Meston. We wonder if Munshi Madho Lal was so supremely satisfied with the 
condition of these Provinces, financially, economically and educationally, as to have 
found it superfluous to point out to Government the need of reform and progress in 
any direction. A little more vigilance and energy. on his part should not surely 
weaken his position as an elected member. The Hon'ble Rai Nihal Chand 
believed for the nonce that silence was golden, and did not accordingly trouble himself 
with making a spéech. The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, whose first 
Budget pon had been looked forward to with considerable interest, unfortunately 
reached Lucknow too late to take part in the discussion. The only elected non- 
oficial member that was left was the Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram, and he made some 
useful suggestions on the subjects of Education, Provincial Contract, Agriculture 
and District Boards. By the way, why are the non-official members of the local 
Council so economical in their use of the right of interpellation ? We are sorry to 
say it, but there is no use ignoring the fact that the non-official element in the 
local Council is very weak and badly needs strengthening. 


This being so, it was inevitable that the Hon’ble Financial Secretary should 
have found it “a pleasant and a very easy task to reply to the speeches we have 
just heard.” We must confess our inability to follow Mr. Meston’s arguments on 
the material prosperity of the people. For whatever purpose it might be that 
the State collects its taxes, does not matter much. The only true test of the 
material condition of the people, as we understand it, is whether the people have 
enough left for healthful existence after meeting the State dues. Wedo not go so 
far as to demand for the masses all the requisites of a civilised existence. Lord 
Curzon said that for the vast bulk of the community the Government could not do 
more than provide for the satisfaction of hunger. Accepting this low test for the 
purposes of our argument, we ask if the millions in the keeping of His Honour Sir 
James LaTouche are able to fully satisfy their hunger. Have their wages risen 
* tionately with the prices of food grams? In 1861 (a famine year for the 
N.-W. P.) jowar was selling in the North-Western Provinces at 52ibs. per rupee 
and in Oudh at 74ibs., but in 1901 it rose to 34lbs. and 44 tbs. respectively. 
Bajra rose from 49 tbs. and 59 ibs. to 36 Ibs, and 40 Ibs., while ragi rose from 51 Ibs. 
in the former in 1886 to 44ibs. and from 54 ibs. m Oudh in 1871 to 52 Ibs. in 
1901. On the other hand, the wages of an able-bodied agricultural labourer in the 
North-Western Provinces rose from Rs. 3°87 per mensem in 1873 to only Rs. 3°94 
to Rs. 4°43 in 1901, and in Oudh the movement was from Rs. 3°5 to Rs. 2'57 to 
Rs. 3°58. Is it not a cruel mockery, then, to play with figures and speak of material 
prosperity? But this is the pleasant occupation of Mr. Meston and the other 
Anglo-Indian ofticials. 


It is rather surprising that Sir James LaTouche should have referred to the 
expenditure of four lakhs on plague as “ large.” The dimensions of the epidemic 
are appalling and growing more so day after day. Both in the intensity of its 
virulence and in the area of its invasion the fell epidemic is becoming increasingly 
uncontrollable. The only remedies that experience has proved to be comparatively 
effective are costly in their nature, and if sanitary reform is to be vigorously pushed 
through four lakhs is as nothing proportionately to the needs of the situation. 
Local and Municipal Boards have grim poverty staring them in the face always, 
and help from the Provincial funds cannot be overdone. We should have preferred, 
therefore, an allotment of a larger sum to this head of eel present import- 
ance. The Lieutenant-Governor briefly referred to his educational policy, on which 
we have something to say elsewhere. The other subjects he alluded to are irriga- 
tion, civil works, water supply, and an increase in the pay of the civil and revenue 
establishments. A certain want of clear-sighted, energetic activity would seem to 
be the chief feature of the present administration. 


16. The Indian People (Lucknow), of the 17th April, says —Like Sir 
Edward Law, the Hon’ble Mr. Meston, the Financial 

eo tes Peetincal beam eee Secretary to the local Government, found himself 
unable to make his estimates of revenue and expendi- 

ture accurate or nearly accurate. But unlike Sir Edward Law, he had an excuse 


for his inability to do so. ‘ The forecasts should have been closer than this,” he 
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says in his Financial Statement, “but the local Government has no immediate 
control over the revised estimates, and the Council may remember that I expresge 
our inability last year to locate a saving of two lakhs which the Government of 
India had assumed in our accounts.” We believe the excuse is & legitimate one 
and do not think the local Financial Secretary should be blamed for his inaccurate 
estimates. The year that closed with the 31st March last was, Mr. Meston holds, 
a favourable one for our finances. “The harvests were good, trade was active, 
prices eased off to some degree and the dry winter of 1901-1902 led to a much 
amit demand for irrigation than had been looked for when the budget was framed,” 
Among the heads of revenue that showed an increase was excise. On this point 
Mr. Meston says: “The continued agricultural prosperity has raised the @XCise 
revenue to the highest figure yet reached, 83 lakhs, against the original estimate of 
74 lakhs.” In estimating a still larger revenue from this source in the current year 
the Hon’ble Financial Secretary says: “ The great advance in excise is a justifiable 
assumption from the steady growth of the revenue from this source in the recent 
years of prosperity. The actual receipts were 69 lakhs in 1900-1901 and 74 lakhs 
in 1901-1902 ; we expect that last year yielded about 83 lakhs, and we consequent- 
ly continue the progression and budget for 87 lakhs this year. ‘“ The increase in 
receipts,” Mr. Meston adds, “ does not mean a corresponding increase in consump- 
tion: there has been a steady enhancement of duties, which is still going on, 
and the great demand for liquor on the special occasions of the Hold and the 
brief marriage season can hardly be taken as indicative of any general decline in 
the people’s standard of pes or al We must say that we are not at all 
satisfied with Mr. Meston’s explanation. Although, as he says, the increase in 
revenue does not necessarily mean a corresponding increase in consumption, still it 
does indicate an undoubted increase in drunkenness, which is a most regrettable 
thing. It is wrong to assume an advance in the material condition of the people 
from increased excise receipts, for this indicates that the people are drinking more 
but not that they are becoming richer. It is wrong to conclude that their capacity 
to spend on liquors is now greater than before, for the excise policy of Government 
unhappily places too many temptations in their way, and despite their poverty they 
would spend away what little they might have on liquor. We have nothing to 
show that, after satisfying the demands of the legitimate drinker, Government has 
placed reasonable restrictions on the drinking propensities of the people. The 
memorandum published in a recent number of the United Provinces Guzetie on 
the food supply of these Provinces shows that if the people fully satisfy their 
hunger, only half a day’s surplus food is left in the Provinces every year after 
export. The latest tables of prices current and wages for these Provinces prove 
that the able-bodied argicultural labourer has not the wherewithal to get two 
full meals a day. It is idle in these circumstances to talk of agricultural prosperity, 
as Mr. Meston does at some length; and to force drink on a semi-starved 
race for purposes of Government revenue constitutes a double wrong. There 
is further, as the Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram reminded the Government in his speech on 
the Budget debate, not merely a material, but a moral side to the question, and it 


is at least as much the duty of the State to safeguard the moral tone of the com- 
munity as to protect its own revenues. 


Of the 13 lakhs of special grants made by the Government of India, we are told 
that the five lakhs for education was almost fully utilised, the latest distribution 
list showing Rs. 3,23,000, as made over to District Boards for primary education 
and inspection ; Rs. 48,000 as spent on hostels and extra grants-in-aid ; Rs. 29,000 
on female education ; and Rs. 1,00,000 on Normal Schools (buildings and establish- 
ments). There is a small decrease, which Mr. Meston says, is a “illusory” in 
the expenditure on education this year. Tndeed;.Mr. Meston thinks that “ the 
true change in the educational allotments‘is a slight increase of expenditure.” The 
Director of Public Instruction is given a Personal Assistant, the Muir Central and 
Thomason Engineering Colleges receive small extra grants, and there is a rise in 
the grant-in-aid budget. The United Provinces are the most backward tract of 
the whole acum? in education, and a large and progressive growth of the charges 
on education in all its grades is absolutely essential for their moral and material 
advancement. We have no hesitation in saying that the sums provided for expen- 
diture on education are a mere fleabite compared with what ought to be spent 
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thereon, and it must be owned that we are considerably disappointed at the apparent 
absence of an active desire on the part of Government to promote education with 
energy and promptitude. The attitude ot Sir James LaTouche towards higher 
education is not a little disquieting. We however trust that no departure will 
be made or permitted from the policy enunciated by Lord Curzon that the State 
should and will by no means withdraw from that field. Sir James LaTouche may 
be reminded of the wise observation of Mr. Chamberlain, that the progress of 


a country depends more on the spread of higher education than on mere elementary 
instruction. | 


On the subject of the Provincial Contract, the Financial Secretary says: —‘ The 
revision of our contract has oe been postponed ; we are again meeting our neces- 
sities by drawing upon our balances ; and we have again been compelled to calculate 
with minute care the minimum revenue which is essential for the due administration 
of the Provinces. The result confirms the claim which has been made both here, 
and in our behalf in the Imperial Council, that the United Provinces are entitled 
to a clear income of four crores a year.” These Provinces have fared the hardest 
of all the Provinces under the existing contract, and without the annual additional 
grants given by the Supreme Government, it would simply be impossible to carry on 
the administration. Even these additional grants, while we are of course thankful 
for small mercies, must be said to be not sufficiently large, and much needed domestic 
reforms in different directions have all to be put off for want of funds. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell said several years ago that “ the claims of education are substantial and 
cannot be overlooked” and that “there is no department of the public service which 
calls for the expenditure of public funds more than” the Police Department. 
“ Briefly put,’ Sir Antony said in substance, “ the result of our financial experience 
is that we cannot administer this Province for 320 lakhs. The bargain made on the 
last occasion was no doubt fair and equitable under the circumstances of that time, 
but the province has advanced since then with rapid strides ; it requires a better 
judicial establishment, a better-paid police, a more liberal expenditure on the educa- 
tional programme, and a fuller measure of Local Government. There is no department 
of our Government at the present time which does not suffer from want of money 
and which would not be improved by an improvement in the finances.” Since these 
words were uttered, the needs of these Provinces have beeome moze clamant. 
The effects of the terrible famine of 1896-7 are still felt; the ravages of the 
plague year after year necessitate the carrying out of large and expensive schemes 
of sanitary reform without aday’s avoidable delay; the recommendations of the 
Police Commission will, as Mr. Meston said, entail increased expenditure on the 
Police ; the claims of education,—education higher, secondary, primary, technical 
and female,—are more urgent than ever and will grow in urgency ; the financial 
position of District Boards and Municipalities needs to be strengthened. Occasional 
doles from the Supreme Government will not do, and an equitable and generous 
Provincial contract is imperative. We await the terms of the forthcoming contract 
with anxious interest and at the same time with hopeful confidence. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


17. The Hapress (Lucknow), of the 16th April, says :—The. attitude of 


Peo Snag - the present Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces 
portsof Municipalities iu the United towards municipal institutions is most sympathetic. 
ovinces. : °' ; 
| Sir James Digges LaTouche fully appreciates the 
manifold difficulties in the path of municipal reform and progress, ad is prepared. 
to make due allowances for them. In the Government resolution reviewing the 
annual administration reports of the municipalities in these Provinces it is recorded 
that “ the Government has observed with much pleasure a general advance in the 
efficiency of municipal work. The Boards are showing more interest in their 
business, more initiative and more foresight. The administration is moving on to 
broader and less selfish lines and the more educated classes in the towns are show- 
ing a truer appreciation of civic responsibility.” These appreciative and encourag- 
ing remarks: of Government will, we believe, infuse additional zeal into those who 
are bearing the heat and brunt of civic work, often at considerable sacrifice. 
When a man finds his labour appreciated, he is encouraged to continue the work 
with renewed vigour. The Government resolution will, therefore, furnish the 
o1 
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strongest incentive to exertion to those who are already engaged in municipal 
work in the cities of the United Provinces, and will also induce others to come 
forward to take their proper share of such work. 


18. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 20th April, complains that the 

road leading from the Réjghdt railway station to 

Unsatisfactory condition of ® the city of Benares is in a most unsatisfactory condi- 
| tion, having become quite out of repair. 


(e).—Hducation. 


19. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28rd April, observes Sir James 
LaTouche’s Government has earned the thanks 


Encouragement of primary education 


“Fe of the local community by very generously coming 


forward to relieve the Husainabad Endowment from 
the charges of the maintenance of the Victoria Park. _ The burden has been trans- 
ferred to the Naztl Department, whose savings were hitherto unjustly credited 
to the Provincial funds. This has been done to enable the tee dee | Trustees 
to devote their savings to the educational needs of the poorer classes of Luck. 
now. The trustees have already opened two more branch schools and are about to 
take up the construction of a commodious school building close to the Wasika and 
Nazul offices We wish Sir James had prevailed upon the Trustees to give up the 
idea of erecting the building of the school on Trust land, and consult the convenience 
of students of tender age that would, in large numbers, flock to the proposed free 
school from all quarters of the city, by putting up the building close to the site 
where the new Kotwal is being constructed, or, if; more open ground is required, to 
have it on the land opposite tothe Lady Kinnaird’s em, on the Shahmina 
ground. Let what might be the site of the school, an expenditure of Rs. 12,000s 
year on primary education of poor boys in Lucknow will be valuable indeed. But 
Sir James has established still greater claims upon our gratefulness by adding 
another sum of Rs. 12,000 towards the same object from another Trust, which has 
been the subject of much litigation since the death of its Trustee. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
20. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 17th April, says:—Lord Curzon’s 


statement that to try to prevent the occurrence of 
pcord Gurzon/s opinion regarding the famine in India is to try “ to wrest the keys of the 

Universe from the hands of the Almighty, ™ is incon- 
sistent with his declaration of faith in his Durbar speech that there is no problem 
of labour or subsistence which it is not in the power of statesmanship to solve. 
We prefer to rest our faith on the latter. If ad Curzon has after four years of 
Indian experience not learnt to distinguish famine from drought—but we need 
not argue on this hypothesis as it is impossible for a statesman of his intellectual 
caliber to commit this absurdity—then it follows that what Indian reformers 
demand of the Government of India is to adopt measures to prevent drought from 
deepening into famine. Is there never failure of the seasonal rains in Western 
countries? Yet wedo not hear of famines there. Is there no failure of rain in 
Bengal? Yet that fortunate province is not devastated by recurring famines 
unlike other parts of the country. The cry of despair may fittingly be uttered by 
an imbecile HB va but is utterly unworthy of Lord Curzon, the Viceroy endowed 
with courage and sympathy. At all events, His Excellency may without impro- 
priety concede the benefit of the doubt to those who believe otherwise and order 
the economic inquiry demanded by the Famine Union to satisfy himself and his 


critics that famine prevention is or is not possible, as the results of the inquiry may 
point. | 


21. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 17th April, says :—Lord 
Curzon’s remarks on the subject of Agricultura] Banks 

tural Bankes “marks on Agricul- we must own to be deeply disappointing. As if 
. absolutely untaught by experience, His Excellency 

talks of proposals and counter-proposals and difficulties, and says that these last 
must be met before the banks can be started. This is like saying that one must 
not go to the water before one knows swimming. It has been repeatedly shown 
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by knowing men that practical exeprience is the only solvent of the difficulties that 
crop up at every turn, The conditions and needs of different localities and different 

arts of the country demand separate treatment, and to hope to p> in theory’a 
code of operations that would be of universal application is futile. It is not thus 
that the successful working of these banks has been achieved in other countries. 
Even the method of work adopted in these Provinces by the late Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was opposed to the policy of delay pursued by Lord Curzon. The banks estab- 


lished in different centres.at the instance of the Right Hon’ble Sir Antony Mac. — 


Donnell, have worked remarkably well and those for whom they are intended, have 
availed themselves of them to as full an extent as was practicable in the circum- 
stances. The unnecessary delay in et forward this project is the more.to be 
deprecated in that a spevies of lan — ation is being enacted in province after 
province which makes agricultural banks necessary for the very existence of the 
ryot. The immobility of Government does not accordingly admit of justification. 


(g).—General. 
22. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 22nd April, says :— 


We regret that occasion has arisen for the following 
widiers not to shootatan object unless notice in General Orders :—‘ A case having recently 
en ET occurred ofa soldier, when out shooting, mistaking 
the head of a native working in the fields for an animal, and thereupon shooting 
him dead, the Commander-in-Chief directs that the occurrence be made generall 
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known, and that all Commanding Officers wa:n their men never to shoot when in ‘_ 


doubt as to what the object is.” 


28. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisarz (Allahabad), of the 15th April, states, in its 
- h Barasian offcer inthe Office oftne SUPPlement, that there is a certain Eurasian officer in 
Board of Revenue, Allahabad, accused the Office of the Board of Revenue, United Provin- 
of abusing clerks in that Office. ‘ . % 
ces, at Allahabad, who is very uncivil and freely 
abuses his subordinates to the great annoyance and disgust of the latter. It isa 
great pity that in any of the four head office buildings at Allahabad there should 
be found officers so wanting in good manners that they should call their assistants 
names and also ill-treat them in other ways. 


24. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 20th April, publishes a copy of a 
, circular letter, dated 20th March, 1903, which the 
tie Director-General of ‘Telegrapns Director-General of Telegraphs has addressed to the 
train only Europeans and Burasians Divisional Superintendents of his Department, request- 
ee ing them to take early steps with a view to obtaining 
candidates fit to be trained as signallers, Kuropeans or Kurasians being taken in 
for the present, the proportion of natives to non-natives at present employed in the 
signalling establishment being much in excess of the percentage approved by 
Government. Before natives have had time to recover from the most painful shock 
they received from the news that the Railway Conference, lately held at Delhi, 
had recommended a larger employment of Europeans and Eurasians in the various 
branches of the Railway Department, they are greeted with more disquieting 
news, seriously affecting their means of livelihood in another direction. Is 
it just and fair that natives should be sought to be turned out of all public depart- 
ments one by one? India, which was once reputed to be a rich and brave country, 
has lost all her fame, and her children are now dependent on foreigners for their ver 
subsistence. The rulers of India should therefore be moved to pity her fallen and 
helpless children whose destinies Providence has placed in their hands, and refrain 
from adopting any measures calculated to injure them. 


25. The Rozndémcha-i-Qatsari (Allahabad), of the 15th April, complains 

IT TTT that a Sub-Inspector and a Head Constable of Police 
enquiry ep Aa er a ye Mi recently came to the editor's office with an order from 
eee ree oe arr a of Police to enquire into 
his character and social. position. The law relating to newspapers does not empower 
the authorities to make such enquiries which are calculated to cast aslur on the 
character of the editor. Have such enquiries been made regarding the editors of 
other native and Anglo-Indian newspapers also? Was this proceeding adopted 
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in respect of the editor of the Rozndmcha with a view to intimidating and prevent. 
ing him from exposing local Government officials? This practice will necessarj) 
tend to deter editors from publishing complaints and to prevent Government from 
receiving information regarding the true state of things in the country, and the 
Viceroy would do well to take a note of this. 


26. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 20th April, is pe to learn that 
A enggestion ta grant a pension to # recommendation is made to the Local Government 
the widow of @ certain Plague Doctor for granting a pension to the widow of Dr. Saldanha, 
the Municipal Health Officer at Benares, who hag 
fallen a victim to plague, and expresses a hope that a similar concession will be 
made in favour of the widow of Dr. Ohdedar also, who has died on plague duty 
at Basti. 


27. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 17th April, ¢* —The 

Patrika states that a company is being formed in 
rormation ofa Joint Stock Company America with a capital of four crores of rupees to 
dustries and technical education in’ develope agriculture, industries, and technical educa. 

tion in India. Improved methods will be adopted 
and American agricultural maehinery introduced. It is expected the Company will 
ge a financial success, and it is said that Lord Curzon approves of it. It is to 


e hoped that the Company will start some irrigation schemes. 


28. The Awdézah-t-Khalg (Benares), of the 16th April, complains. that 
different weights and measures are used in different 

AME Sasan«= ani of India to the great inconvenience, and even 
| loss of the people. Uniform weights and measures 

should be used throughout the country, and any traders who use other than the 
standard weights and measures as fixed by Government should be liable to punish- 
ment. Lord Curzon will do well to inaugurate this needed reform. 


29. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 20th April, says :— 
The most pernicious practice of throwing dead bodies 
mezactice of throwing dead bodies into rivers and rivulets has created another evil which 
is not less injurious than the former one. No sooner 
a dead body is thrown in than domes or sweepers hunt it for miles in order to rifle 
clothes and ornaments from the corpse. They sell all what they thus get at 
various Gudari Bazars held in towns. The poor people gladly buy and use 
them for their own purposes. The evil does not confine itself to the Hindus 
only. There are Iagirs who get chaders and other clothes when a Mahomedan 
dies. They use those clothes aswell assell them tothe public. The Gudari 
Bazars, which are daily held in large cities and towns, are the centres of 
the sale of such cheap articles which belong to the dead bodies or to such poor 
persons who die without any guardian, and so are sold by auction to the petty 
dealers. This most objectionable practice of selling the clothes and other articles 
of funeral ceremonies very likely causes the spread of contagious or infectious 
diseases among the public, and therefore it is necessary to burn all the articles 
instead of allowing Domes and faqirs to get hold of them. 


V.— Leaisiation. 
Nil. 
ViI,—Rattway. 
30. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 20th April, referring to the 
Jarge extensions which Lord Curzon has made in the 
pcrlovances of railway nativepassen- railway in India during his four years, observes that, 
had his Lordship devoted only a fraction of his 


zeal for railway extensions to promoting the comforts of native passengers, he 
would have filled the hearts of the people with’infinite joy and gratitude. However, 


jt is to be hoped that when the report of the Railway Commission comes to be 
eonsidered by the Government of India, due attention will be paid to the grievanr 


ces of native passengers.. : | | 
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VII.—Posy Orricd. 
. 81. The Awdzah-i-Khalq (Benares), of the 16th April, complains that 


a . the majority of the village post offices are manned 
pAcucy of the Post Master at Aunri: by very incompetent men, who perform their duties 
1 olsen tenet most unsatisfactorily. This is certainly due to no 
other cause than the low salaries paid to village Postmasters. A new post-office has 
recently been opened at Aunrihar, tahsil Saidpur, district Ghazipur, and put 
in charge of a young lad who even does not know what to do with a letter wrongly 
sent to his post-office. He cannot decipher many of the addresses on lette:s, &c., 
correctly, and the result is that several letters are never delivered to addressees. 


VIII.—Native Soctettzs any Reticiovs anp SocraL Matrzers. 


82. Al Bashir (Etéwah), of the 14th April, states that Kaimganj in the 
| Farrukhabad district is mainly inhabited by Pathan 
au‘tohold the Ramiiia at Kaimgan) Musalmans, the Hindu residents being few and far 
ee between, and that the Ramlila was never celebrated 
there. One Baba Gharib Das, a sadhu (mendicant or saint) has been trying since last 
year to start a Ramlila celebration at Kaimganj, but the District Magistrate, fearing 
lest the Pathans should take offence at the innovation, rejected the application af 
the Hindus to hold the celebration. Certain Hindu newspapers have therefore ex? 
pressed dissatisfaction at this order of the District Magistrate; but they are pre- 
judiced, otherwise, remembering that cow-killing is not permitted at Hathras and 
some other towns on the occasion of the Bakrid, on the ground of there being no 
precedent for it, they should have kept quiet over the Kaimganj affair. The local 
authorities wisely go by custom, and newspapers are not justified in resenting their 
action in the matter. 


LX.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


Nil. 
ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
; Government Reporter on'the Native Press 
The 28th April 1908. for the United Provinces of Agra and Qudh. 
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I.—Po tities. 
(a).—Foreign. 


1. Tu Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 25th April, says that it appears 
Se recent ae tele ae that yo a Mr. 
Opposition of the British Government Balfour announced in Parliament that the British 
riamcsumracn sear Government had no intention of taking a part in the 
Baghdad Railway Scheme, and that the British Press approves of this attitude, 
Then it is clear that the Sultan will receive no help from England in this matter, 
Great difficulty will be experienced in the execution of the scheme inasmuch ag 
the railway will have to pass through, or rather should have a terminus in, Kroweit 
which is under British influence. Apart from politicial considerations, it is high] 
disagreeable to the Government and the public in England that the affairs of the 
projected railway are under the control of Germany to such a large extent. The 
readers of the Aligarh Institute Gazette will learn with regret that the British 
Government has taken such a long time to express its opinion and that the opinion 
is hostile to the railway scheme. 


(6).—Home. 
2. The Prayég Saméchér (Allahabad), of the 25th April, says that the 


Transvaal Government has decided to enforce the law 
relating to Asiatics. That is, Asiatics will be allowed 
to carry on trade in some fixed quarters of each town, but not to visit other quarters. 
In that case the law will not be applicable to civilised and educated Asiatics. The 
editor has always been opposed to such invidious distinctions. It is due to the 
ill-luck of black Asiatics that even the change of Government in South Africa has 
not led to the redress of their grievances. Hundreds of requests have been made, 
but they have been as mere cries in the wilderness. 


Asiatics in South Africa. 


8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 24th April, says :—We are glad 

that there is every prospect of the proposed political 

od Fetes, mociation for the Vnit- association for these Provinces being a fait accompli 
at an early date. It has been agreed among the 

leading Indian citizens of Allahabad and Lucknow that the want of such an asso- 
ciation is keenly felt at every step by,our public workers, and that the sooner the want 
is supplied the better. As our esteemed contemporary of the Advocate pointed 
out, it is advisable that what scanty resources are available, should be devoted to 
making one association an active living body, and that for sometime to come at all 
events we should not dissipate our little energies in trying to have subordinate 
organisations in the mofussil centres. The lines on which the association should 
be worked have been very nearly settled too. In more directions than one are 
there signs of a reawakening in these backward Provinces, and this in itself is 


decidedly encouraging. Never was there greater need of ceaseless patriotic 
activity on the part of educated Indians. 


IT_— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


4, The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 28rd April, in an article, headed “ 
A humorous description of the cowed cat,” says that there was once a quarrel between 
ALARAL.EOIA.ARAAAAEe dogs and cats. An amicable settlement was ultimatel 
arrived at between the parties to the effect that no member of either party should, 
on any account, enter the other’s hunting-ground or jurisdiction without obtaining 
previous permission. This arrangement worked satisfactorily and without distutb- 
ance for a long time till it came about that one of the cats happened, in the course 
of his ramblings, to trespass into the jurisdiction of the dogs, who at once took him 
a prisoner refusing to release him until they were ordered to do so by theif 
king. The cat was highly indignant and said that he belonged to the race of the 


lion, but all tono purpose. The dogs expressed their inability to release bim 
without the order of their king. : 


eo #2 
IlI.—Native Srarzs. 
Nil. 

ITV .— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—dJudicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(6).—Police. 


5. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 27th April, observes that the 
Tsar of Russia has introduced several reforms for the 

ab snggestion for the abolition ofthe § henefit of his subjects, one of the reforms being the 
a abolition of the chaukidara tax. It is beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the chaukidara tax presses hard on the rural population. 
Would the Police Commission follow suit and recommend the abolition of the tax 


in question ? 
(c).—Finance and Taxation, 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th April, says :—The revision of the 
schedule of the octori duty levied by the municipalities 
“Ea” Cee "| has, we think, been unfair to the 
poorer classes. The bulk of the tax used to come 
from the poorer classes, every conceivable article consumed by them being 
taxed; but the better classes too were not spared. Now in the revision, while 
the duty on necessaries has been increased, that on luxuries reduced. The Oilman’s 
stores which yielded a good income, as also many other imported articles, escape 
with little taxation, with the result that, speaking of Lucknow, we find that the duty 
on all firms dealing in English and imported articles has to be revised and reduced. 
The burden of taxation on the poor man is very heavy compared to his income, 
and it is he whose wants are least attended to. Asif this was not enough, the military 
authorities have succeeded in inducing the Local Government to insist on the 
municipalities that they should in future give a greater share of the octroi duties to 
the Cantonment funds, and must count the soldier population to be so many tax-paying 
units, It has been contended that the soldier consumes more dutiable articles than 
an average citizen and he spends all his pocket-money on tobacco and edibles. We 
are no judge of the manner how a soldier spends his pocket-money, but we know 
that the greater portion of his pocket-money goes for drinks or for purchase of 
articles which pay less duty compared to what is paid for articles used by the average 
citizen, Both in Meerut and Lucknow, which possess large Cantonments, the duties 
have been revised with the result that a big slice will be taken away from the 
income of these municipalities. Lucknow used to give Rs. 6,000 to the Canton- 
ment Committee, which was suddenly raised to Rs. 9,000, and now under the new 
rules laid down by the Government it will rise to Rs. 33,000! Thus a big slice 
will be taken away from the income of the city, with the result that either sanitation 
will suffer or some new tax will be imposed. We do not grudge the — solicitude 
shown by the Government for the soldier, but we do object to the arbitrary manner 
in which the fact is established that on an average the soldier pays greater duty than 
the citizen, in spite of the fact that his provisions, being supplied at the cost of the 
Government, are free from Municipal taxation. Already the poor classes in the city 
pay much more than what they get in return; let them not be further made 
to supply funds for the upkeep and better sanitation of Cantonments. The 
Imperial Government should look to the sanitation of the Cantonments. The 
neighbourhood of big cantonments to the large cities should not be made a source 
of loss of funds to them, In the matter of Water-Works, the Municipalities 
made.the investment, and the Cantonment Committees enjoy the blessings of filtered 
water on payment of a fixed amount. The Cantonments want to have the luxury of 


Rehnat Jrway, 
27th April, 1903. 


ADVOCATE, 
26th April, 1903. 
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electric fans and light ; they cannot have these on their own account, The city shall 

3 take the initiative and thus enable them to have the use of electric power at achea 
cost : the Municipality has to make the collection of duty and put itself to trouble 
in making heavy refunds to Government contractors; but the Cantonment 
authorities are to enjoy the benefits and that without making any sacrifice. We 
beg to suggest that if the Government has been pleased to instruct the Muni- 
cipalities to pay a larger share of their octrol incomes to the Cantonments, it should 
in all fairness authorize the municipal Boards to tax all articles supplied to the 
military authorities by the contractors. The Imperial Exchequer ought not to mind 
a little increase in the contractors’ bills on account of the duty levied on their 
supplies, This is in the interest of better sanitation of municipalities, upon the 
bs 2 upkeep of which depends the safety of Cantonments from the, inroads of 
epidemic diseases. 


Prarie Samionés, 7. The Prayég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 18th April, states that a 
—— | ublic meeting was recently held in the Bengali 
School at Allahabad to protest against the house-tax 
which the local Municipal Board has resolved to 
impose at the rate of 41 per cent. (on the annual rental value of houses). Allahabad 
is not a centre of trade, and its residents mostly live by service, so that they are not 
able to put up with this continual taxation. The residents already pay octroi, 
horse-tax, carriage-tax and water-tax to the Municipal Board, which press hard on 
them, so that any fresh burden imposed on them will simply be unbearable, 
especially at this time of the year after the people have suffered so much from famine 
and plague. Moreover, it is very strange that while the Government of India 
has sought to afford relief to the people by reducing the salt duty and the income 
tax, the Local Municipal Board should consider it expedient to levy a fresh impost 
on the already heavily taxed residents of Allahabad, and thereby break their backs! 
It is to be hoped that the Board will give favourable consideration to the memorial 
which the meeting referred to above has sent to it, protesting against the imposi- 
tion of the proposed house-tax. 


Protest against the imposition of 
a house-tax by the Municipal Board at 
Allahabad. 


gr er” 8. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 30th April, complains that lately the arrange- 
80th April, 1208. ments for the supply of water at Agra have not been 
water at Agrag uns the supply of very satisfactory. People resort to the pumps for water 


in vain, At Allahabad the water-rate is smaller and 
water is always available during the day and night. It is to be hoped that the Com- 
missioner will interest himself in the subject and arrange for a constant supply of 
water at least during the hot weather. fat 


(e).—Education. 


Apvocars, 9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th April, observes :—We learn 
Geet gen sree from Bareilly that the Director of Public Instruction 
Bareilly Gollegen, “Poulton of the has, through the Principal of the College, informed 

| the Trustees that after the long vacation the insti- 

tution for want of funds will cease to exist, and that the funds collected from the 

public and placed in the hands of the Trustees will be devoted to the construction 

of a hostel to be attached to the Muir Central College. A Committee of the 

Trustees was held to consider the ways and means in order to avert the abolition of 

the college, and it was resolved that the Education Department should be asked to 

allow two years more to enable the leading citizens to make one more attempt to 

collect funds. The abolition of the Bareilly College which has been doing so much 

useful work will be discreditable both to the public spirit of the people of Rohil- 

khand and to the Government. It is true that the influential people in Bareilly and 

peg onorrng districts promised to share in the maintenance charges of the college, 

and that they, let it be said to their discredit, have failed to carry out their promise. 

But have not the people of Rohilkhand a right to expect from the State a fair 

share of the ‘expenditure on their higher education? The Finances of the Local 
Government have improved. The Provincial balance cannot be better utilised than 

in saving this useful institution from extinction. We hope the Director of Public 


Instruction will grant more time to the leading citizens of Bareilly to make an 
honest effort to retrieve their plighted word. 
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10. The Asr-c-Jadid (Meerut), for April, thanking Lord Curzon for the 
reduction he has been pleased to make in the salt and 
the income taxes, observes that the relief given in 
the matter of the salt tax is too small. The salt 
duty should have been reduced at least by 30 per 
cent. The tuition fee levied in the primary classes in schools, while bringing 
only a small sum into the public coffers, presses very hard on the poorer classes, 
and often handicaps them in giving education to their children. The writer there- 
fore hopes that Lord Curzon will take the opportunity in future to abolish the 
tuition fees for the primary classes. 


A suggestion for the abolition of 
tuition fees for the primary classes 


in schools. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


11. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 29th April, says :—We 

see from the Pioneer that the Bengal Agricultural 
Agricaltaral T)epartment under Mr. Lyon has started village Banks, 

about forty in number, on the lines of the Banks estab- 
lished in these Provinces, and we agree with the Pioneer that the zaminddrs and 
other landed proprietors should finance these Banks and thus benefit themselves along 
with their tenants. The Pioneer is quite right im saying that the official quarte- 
of the English Government, like Mr. T. A. H. Way, which is in the confideuce of 
the opulent people hoarding their money underground, should be encouraged to 
launch their money-lending propensities in this direction, so as to save their poor 
tenants from the clutches of the blood-sucking money-lenders desirous of a pound 
of flesh, the Shylocks of India. Nevertheless, our contemporary is wrong to ask 
the missionaries, and especially the Italian ones in whose country the practice 
exists, to encourage the Indian people to support this movement, because the 
majority of the wealthy people of India who hoard their wealth and bury their 
riches underground are chiefly the ignorant Hindus and Muhammadans, & not 
the Christians. But before all this is done, our Government ought to step in with 
its helping hand and exempt the poor tenants and village banks from paying the 
penalty of the stamp-paper. Why, if the second lord of the land is waked to help 
the children of the soil by advancing them money, then is there any justification for 
the first lord of the country, the Government, to keep aloof from this movement 
and sacrifice nothing? It is very fine to say that —yes, so and so do establish vil- 
lage banks in your estates, do help your tenants and Government will be very much 
pleased with you ; but we want Government to put its shoulders to the wheel like 
us, v2z., exempt all the transactions of the village banks from the stamp duty, 
debar all the fee-takers, barristers, vakils and mukhtars, &c., &c., from having any- 
thing to do with the cases occurring between the banks and the tenants ; encour- 
age the decision of the punchayat in such cases, and exempt the bonds and receipts 
from stamp duties: then the village bank system will prosper. 


12. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 30th April, contends that scarcity of grain in 
this country is chiefly due to the wholesale slaughter 
of cattle which are so very necessary for carrying on 
agriculture. Government has been providing canals, 
tanks and wells for irrigation purposes, but the scarcity of cattle neutralizes the 
advantages derived from them. Clarified butter sold at Rs. 2-10-0 a maund in the 
time of Akbar, and at Rs. 10 a maund in 1857, but now a rupee fetches only a 
Seer or a seer and a quarter. Under these circumstances Government should 
prohibit the slaughter of cattle. 


The JAHindosthin on 
Banks. 


A suggestion for the prohibition of 
slaughter of cattle. 


(g).—General. 


13. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 18th April, says that Lord 
Curzon lately asserted that India had made progress 
under British rule in the past, and expressed strong 
hopes that she would continue to make advancement 
in the directions of education, indigenous industries, &c., in future. But the editor 
sees no indications bearing out His Lordship’s utterance. Why, during the last 
150 years of British rule, India has, instead of making progress, declined. The 


Lord Curzon’s views regarding the 
condition of India. 


various Commissions which His Lordship himself appointed for making enquiries | 


into certain administrative affairs during the last four years, have borne no useful 
54 
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results yet. The Viceroy has also remarked that he has found that the people of 
India do not, as a rule, like any enquiries to be made. But His Excellency should 
understand that the Indians can only cage of a thing that is conducive to their 
good. The Indian Famine Union lately recommended that a famine enquiry 
should be made on certain lines, (which was likely to be useful), but His Excellency 
vetoed it on various grounds. Let His Excellency adopt any measures to relieve 
“ our ” distress, and then see if “ we” do not approve of them, and are not grateful 
to him. 


14, The Praydg Samachar of the 18th April, observes that the natives 

of India expected an improvement in their condition 

crowing impoverishment of the peo. ~ynder British rule, but that nothing of the sort has 

taken place. On the other hand, the wealth of the 

sountry is constantly being drained off to England ; the incomes of the people are 

falling off, and they are getting more and moze involved in debt, a large number 

of people are starving or ee, up with insufficient quantities of food, daily ; 

the necessaries of life are becoming dearer and dearer ; on the failure of a single 

harvest myriads of men die for want of food; and so forth. But despite this 

state of things, the Government revenue continues to swell! What is the cause 

of this? Nothing but that the natives are utterly regardless of their circum- 

stances, and continue to pay Government dues from fear of the authorities, even 
when they are starving, by selling off their dwelling-houses, &c. 


15. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), in its joint issue of the 16th and 

24th April, observes that though John Bull would 

pods Bull, and his attitude towards seem to be upright and ‘candid, there is a serious 
see crake dublic service owe brane = flaw in his character. He is close-fisted; and does 
not grant anybody’s due without much wrang- 

ling. He, owing to his uprightness, would readily admit one’s rights, and even 
considers it a sin not to pay his debts ; but he makes all sorts of excuses when the 
time for payment arrives; and would maintain this attitude till he sees. prospects 
of coming to blows. This habit of John Bull reminds the writer of a certain 
(unnamed) Raja who had several lakhs of rupees deposited in a Bank, but would 
not pay adebt. A warrant for arrest was ultimately issued against him, and he en- 
gag d a boat to escape to Chandernagore ; but the vigilant creditor was at once on 
the spot and seized him by the leg, and he was paid down the money then and there, 
Similarly another man refused to deliver the money which a husband had given him 
for payment to his wife at home, until her neighbours assembled and forced him to 
do the same by throttling him. John Bull never denied the claims of the Irish 


people, but always deferred granting them. The Irishmen have, however, con-: 


tinued to urge their claims, and now kolding John Bull by the neck make him 
satisfy them after the lapse of seven hundred years. The Indians hold a royal 
charte:, and were given other promises for being (freely) employed on posts in the 
various Departments; but John Bull, as is his nature, has been putting off fulfil- 
ling them. If the Indians are wise, they should continue to clamour and dun John 
Bull. But they need not be unmannerly towards John Bull like the Irish who 
throttled him. The Irish were small in numbers, whereas the Indians are numer- 
ous ; and hence if the latter simply take hold of John Bull’s leg, it will do, and they 
will readily obtain redress. Whea John Bull excluded Indians from all responsible 


posts in the public service, his conscience pricked him, and he promised that all 


subordinate posts would be given to them. But when this rule too could not be 
observed, John Bull issued orders that Indians should be exclusively employed ia 
the Postal Department. John Bull, however, coveted Postal appointments also, 
and Lord Lytton made the Railway Depa: tment an exclusive preserve for Indians. 


Eindeavours are, it is alleged, now being made to turn Indians out of the Railway 
Department also! ° 


16. The Praydég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 25th April, says that 
Kturopeans who cause the death of natives are I- 

Acquittal of Mr. Martin, Manager : ° ° . 
of the Sangramgarh Coal Mine, variably let off or receive only nominal punishment. 
: te con It is therefore no use commenting on such unfortunate 
eases. Lately Mr. Martin, the manager of the coal mine at Sangramgarh, was put 
on his trial for shooting a native. dead ; but he was honourably acquitted by the 
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Sessions Judge of Burdwan. The case is now engaging the attention of the Native 
press in Bengal. 


17. The Tafrih (Lucknow), of the 28th April, referring to the outbreak of 
plague at Lucknow, says that if ten persons die of 
,pAttitade one pationts atLucknow. that fell disease, twenty give up the ghost from meze 
fight. This dread of plague has been created among 
the people by timid doctors who themselves are so afraid of the disease that 
they dare not approach the pa‘ient, much less touch him; and the result is that 
the patient’s relatives and friends too shrink from tending him, he is therefore 
neither cared for nor given proper medicine. All praise and honour are, however, 
due to hakims (medical pvractitione:s on the Muhammadan system) who have 
most readily and promptly volunteered their services in treating any plague 
patient without the least hesitation ; and there is not the least doubt that if the 
patients were as well looked after by their friends as they were served by physicians, 
several hundreds of them would have been saved their lives. But how many per- 
sons are there who can afford to pay medical fees, &c.? If the authorities order the 
doctors attached to the various dispensaries and hospitals to treat the patients of 
their respective muhallas and give them medicine free, they will lay the public 
under a deep debt of gravitude ; a special remuneration being of course given them 
for this additional duty. Should the present. staff of medical men be found insuffi- 
cient for the purpose, .1t may be temporarily increased. The muhalls of Hazzatganj 
and Narhi, which are adjacent to the civil lines, are mostly inhabited by labouring 
classes among whom the plague has been found to rage fearfully. But the majorit 
of the patients have died for want of proper treatment and care. The authorities 
will do well to direct Dr. Dwarka Das, who is in charge of the Hazratganj Civil 
Dispensary, to attend and treat poor patients in the two muhallas in question 
without taking any fee, and thereby drive out the disease and place the civil lines 
out of danger. , 


18. The Urdj, (Bijnor), of the 21st April, complains that the drivers of the 

A complaint regarding the stage. ackney stage-coaches plyimg between Bijnor and 
coaches plying between Bijnor and Nagina treat their horses most cruelly. Last week 
the editor had occasion to travel in a coach At 

starting from Bijnor the coach had only six passengers, but the number increased 
to as many as 15 or 16 on the way, and the coachman continually whipped the 
horses throughout the journey who now dragged the vehicle with the greatest 
difficulty. On nearing Nagina the animals were quite exhausted and done up, and 
the coachman had nolens volens to remove some of the passengers. Lallu Mal, 
the Government licensee of the stage coach service, should certainly be called 


upon to warn his coachmen against taking in more passengers than the number ~ 


fixed by the authorities. What is worse still is that the same horses which take 
the coach from Bijnor to Nagina have to take it back to Bijnor. 


V — LeGIsLation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Rai.war. 


19. One Munshi Bakhtawar Singh, writing to the Hindustdni (Luck- 


now, of the 29th April, says that on the 7th idem 
mover crowding of third class rail- he went to the Shahjahanpur railway station to see 

the Hon’ble Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur off by the 
Panjab Mail at 9 rp. M., and saw that while there were as meer as 12 passen- 
gers already hustled together in a compartment of a third-class carriage, a 
ticket collector came, and, opening the door of the compartment in ques- 
tion, put in a few more passengers, though the inmates protested strongly that 
there was hardly standing room even for themselves. It is a great pity that 
while the Government of India has issuel a circular strictly enjoining 
that not more than the fixed number of passenge:s should be seated in any 
compartment, under any circumstances, Railway ticket collectors and other officials 
should ignore it so egregiously! What is the use of issuing such circulars, 
when the Government is powerless to enforce them? Surely the Government should 
frame formal rules on the subject, appoint inspectors and empower the police to 
enforce these rules and see that they are not treated as a dead letter. 


TA¥RIH, 
28th April, 1903. 


Unbg, 
21et A pril, 1903. 


Hinpvstirxry, 
29.6 April, 19038. 
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27th April, 1903. 


ADVOCATE, 


30th April, 1903. 
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VITI.—Posr Orrics. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Socreties anp RELIGIOUS AND Soctt MatTrers. 


20. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 27th April, says that the Hindus 

at Kheri are dissatisfied with a Deputy Collector 

Ram Nawmi festival at Kheri. and a Sub-Inspector of Police, and have filed a com. 
plaint before the Deputy Commissioner to the effect 


_ that the officials in question did not allow them to celebrate the Ram Naumi 


festival in utter disregard of his orders. To say nothing of European officials, 
even native officials are now to be found hurting the religious feelings of their 
countrymen. O tempora! O mores! | 


I1X.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


21. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 30th April, says :—More keenness of 
‘il ‘ apprehension and shrewd power of observation is shown 
reference book of every day use, ° — ° 
What's What, on the tone of the Indian in noticing the policy of papers owned and conducted 
pee by Indians. They are thus described: “ The Indo- 
English and Vernacular papers are :—(a@) absorbingly national : ‘ There is no land 
but one land, and that land is India’ ; (b) loyally acceptive of British overrule, 
with a tendency, lately shown, to conclude that the backward condition of the 
people must be remedied by the British authorities, as they are held, owing to the 
economic system of rule, to be responsible for that backwardness ; (c) strongly 
non-Christian, believing that Hinduism and Moslemism have in them the regener. 
ative qualities needed by the people (a small section of missionary-conducted 
papers excepted) ; (d) ready to accept the civilisation of the age, to (slowly) modify 
caste rules, but always with the view that the present cay civilisation shall be mani- 
fested in India according to Indian channels. No question of its kind is of more 
interest than the attitude of the Indo-English and Vernacular Press in its desire 
to retain England as supreme ruler in India, and P maintain Indian. modes of 
thought, action and religious faith and observance.” Nothing is more faithful than 
this characterisation of purely Indian journalism in a nutshell. 


ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
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I.—Potrrics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil, 
(b).—Home. 


1, Tae Praydg Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 2nd May, says that it would Pravie Sauionis, 


| ae from a communication received from Delagoa 
ee ay that the condition of Indians in the Transvaal is 
now somewhat better than before, and that Mr. Gandhi is visiting the different 
parts of that country with a view to moving Government to grant the same 
privileges to Indians which Englishmen enjoy there, All praise is due to Mr, Gandhi 
who has espoused the cause of Indian settlers in South Africa. If the British 
Government, which prides itself on its impartiality, and on making no invidious 
distinctions es! its subjects, redresses the grievances of the Indians who have 
emigrated to the Dark Continent simply to escape the pangs of hunger, it will win 
their love and gratitude. At least Government should see that they are not unne- 
cessarily harassed and interfered with. 


2. The Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 2nd May, observes that the 
treatment accorded to Indians in the British Colonies 
Treatment of Indians inthe Trans- 


ota nine tartan Ocalan, is a source of grief to the people in this country. 
Though the Transvaal is under the rule of the same 
sovereign whose subjects Indians are, yet the latter receive worse treatment in 


that country than that which the savage tribes in Africa and Asia accord to 
Europeans. Sir Manchurji Bhavanagari lately interrogated Mr. Chamberlain in 


Parliament as to whether certain Indians had been thrown into prison on account 
of their refusing to leave the Transvaal, and he was simply told in repy that no 


communication had been received on the subject, but that a report had been called 
for ! 


3. The Hindustant (Lucknow), of the 6th May, states that the Panjab 


Bees ie , Ubserver, referring to the ponent establishment of 

; ° r 8 e,°@ + . . * . 

establishment of a Provincial Political a Political Association in the United Provinces, re- 
§ e . . . . . 
ee marks “ that the first question which this association 


takes up will probably be that of the Urdu-Hindi controversy, and that it will do its 


best to prove that Urdu is a foreign tongue, and that until it is driven out the pros- 
perity of the Vedic times cannot be expected to return to India”. But the Observer 
is not in the confidence of the promoters of the scheme : then why does it, indulging 
in bare conjectures, utter such things as are necessarily calculated to create misap- 
prehension in the minds of Musalmans regarding the proposed association ? This 
association will be a political one, and will take up only questions of general inter- 
est affecting all classes of people. The Urdu-Hindi question is not a political one, 
and hence it cannot find a place in the programme of the association, which 
will be open to all—Hindus, Musalmans, and Christians, both Kuropean and Native, 
and whose object will be to duly represent the wishes of the inhabitants of these 
Provinces to Government. 


IL.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil, 
II..—Native States. 


4. The Roz Afzun (Bareilly), of the Ist May, on the authority of a 
Atalse alarm of introduction _of correspondent, states that a person stole a packet 
territory, © Neel by men from British § containing nur vomica, senddr (vermillion), alum, &c., 
; from the shop of a certain old shopkeeper at Besari 
in Nepal, in March last, but that subsequently, owing to some cause or the other he 
threw the eae into a well near the court. When water was drawn from the 
well the following morning, it was found to be red, the packet was perceived, 
and nuz voméca was observed floating in the well. The local authorities 


were shocked at the sight, and at once declared that somebody from British 


2nd May, 1903. 
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territory must have come over and thrown “plague” into the well. Strict orders 
were therefore issued that if any persons from British territory were found in future 
in Nepal they should be put into the stocks. The real truth was, however, discovered 
in the evening. The news of this affair created great sensation among the people. 


LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


5. The Réjput (Agra), of the 30th April, referring to the two Acts whieh 
have lately been passed by the Provincial Legislative 
Council for the benefit of landholders in Bundelkhand, 
observes that the editor considers it unnecessary to make any comments on the 
Acts. But when a cultivator takes a takdévi advance from +, Rceprenery he does 
not receive the full amount, a part of it being appropriated by the patwéri and the 
Tahsil officials. It is to be hoped that the authorities will make better arrangements 
in connection with the grant of loans to landholders under the Bundelkhand 
Encumbered Estates Act, so that the landholders may get the whole amount. 


Working of the Bundelkhand Acts. 


6. The Rohitlkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st May, states that 4 
complaint against an unnamea C0rTespondent has contributed a series of articles to 
Tahsilder inthe Muzaffarnagar diss @ newspaper, entitled the Ittifagq (Union) complain- 
ing of the conduct of a certain Tahsildar in the dis- 
trict of Muzaffarnagar. The correspondent complains that the Tahsildar has got 
a so-called gentleman appointed as (Municipal) member whose name figures in the 
registers of the police and who is therefore not eligible for a membership under 
the law. The object of the correspondent in writing these articles was to move 
the District Magistrate to warn the Tahsildar to see that nothing is done in 
future which is calculated to create ill-feeling between the Hindus and Musalmans, 
but the Magistrate has paid no attention to his complaints or advice. The Rohil- 
khand Gazette thinks the advice was good, and cannot see why the Magis- 
trate has turned a deaf ear to it. If the Tahsildar is a mischievous. character he. 
should be brought to book, otherwise the writer should be prosecuted for tibel. 


(6).—Poliee. 


7. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisart (Allahabad), of the Ist May, has heard 
that lately a gang of dakaits entered the house ofa 
,Complaints against the police inthe = wel]_to-do Kori or Bania, in the disguise of police- 
men, on the pretence of searching for stolen property, 
at; a village in the Phulpur tahsil, district Allahabad. Arresting both the male and 
female inmates as receivers of stolen property, the dakaits shut them up in a room, 
and freely ransacked the house. The village where this dakaiti was committed 
is situated at a distance of about two kos from the police-station, but no 
policeman or even the village chaukidar turned up while the dakaits carried on 
their depredations at their ease. The chaukidar was either in collusion with the 
dakaits, or was busy in the cultivation of his field at the time. As regards the 
people of the village, they did not perhaps dare interfere with the dakaits whom they 
took for real policemen—whose uniform they had put on—engaged in an authorised 
search of the house of a suspected person. It is reported that most active enqull- 
ies are being made into the affair. There is another instance of police malpractice 
which recently occurred on the Allahabad-Fyzabad Railway. A certain police con- 
stable seized a coolie and his wifeemployed on the said railway who had attended 
the call of nature at some place (not intended for the purpose) and beat them 80 
severely that both of them died from the effects. of. the injuries received. If these 
reports are true, there can be nothing more shameful for the police than that they 
should be guilty of such unlawful, egregious deeds and misbehaviour. The people 
can, in a way, put up with the dishonesty and corruption of the police, but they 
can hardly be expected to receive death-blows at their hands with equanimity. 
Such enormities on the part of the police must arouse great dissatisfaction among 
the people, and affix a stain on the fair reputation of the enlightened, civilized, and 
glorious British Government, 
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(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
8. The Nétya Patra (Allahabad), of the 1st May, says that in the pre- 


peregenorege re aaa ceding number attention was drawn to the present 
unsatisfactory arrangements for the supply of water 
at Allahabad, but that matters have not yet been set right. At the present day 


water is to be had in the pumps from 6 a.m. to 10 a.m. in the morning and from 
2-30 p.M. to 10 p.M,in the evening. But many persons require water at 4 a.M., when 
they getup. If any houses happen to catch fire at midday or late at night no water 
is available to put out the fire. Surely the Municipal Board nieans to ae no yeduc- 
tion in the water-rate owing to the reduced supply of water. Under these 
circumstances there should be a constant supply of water as before. 


9. The Prayég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 2nd May, complains that 
the present arrangements regarding the supply of 
water at Allahabad are a source of great inconvenience 
to the people, especially as the hot weather has set in. During His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s visit to Allahabad, water was available in the standposts at all hours of the 
day and night for three days, and the people supposed that their troubles in connec- 
tion with the supply of water were over. But assoon as His Excellency left Alla- 
habad, all their hopes were dashed to the ground. Hence it may be inferred that the 
arrangement was only intended to throw dust in the eyes of the Viceroy. The de- 
crease in the water supply has not been followed by areduction of the water rate. At 
present water is supplied from after sunrise to 9 in the morning and from 8 to 5 in 
the afternoon. This arrangement is very unsatisfactory, inasmuch as persons who are 
engaged in any public offices and have no servants cannot get water in the after- 
noon. Ifthe Municipal Board cannot supply water day and night, at all events 
it should try and arrange a supply from 5 to 10 in the morning and from 3 to 9 in 
the evening. 


10. The Praydg Saméchdér (Allahabad), of the 2nd May, complains that 
conservancy carts carrying filth are to be found passing 
neiying of conservancy carts at Allar along the streets of the Allahabad city at all hours 
of the day, and are consequently a great nuisance. 

The Municipal Board should fix a proper time for the plying of such carts. 


11. The Shri Gopdl Patrika (Lucknow), of the 1st May, says that Gov- 
ernment is desirous that the Municipal Boards should 
BancguPetent members of Municipal work independently and manage their own affairs, 
but the members as a rule being sycophants are not 
prepared to undertake any responsibility. No doubt the Municipal Boards in 
Bengal and Bombay are in a very advanced state, but those in the United Provin- 
ces are as backward as ever. Only three or four Municipal Boards in these provin- 
ces have non-official Presidents. The fact is that the large majority of members 
are rich people who have received little or no education and who consider it a sin 
to differ from the Magistrate-Chairman in any matter. They have no energy and 
public spirit and devote little time to Municipal affairs. As they exercise much 
influence, they are returned repeatedly. Young educated men, who would make 
useful men, find it very difficult to secure election, inasmuch as they have no 
money and influence. If any of them are returned, they are thwarted by the old 
members in everything. As the infusion of new blood intothe Boards 1s highly 
desirable, Government should modify the rules regarding the election of members. 
No member should be eligible for re-election on the expiration of his term, so that 
other persons may also have a chance. 


12. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the ist May, says that the police 
told off for duty in the streets of the at city 
the Bereta triving in the streets of should be directed to see that no ekkas are driven 


rashly to the inconvenience or danger of pedestrians. 
Lkka-drivers had better be warned. 


Water supply at Allahabad. 
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13. The Bhérat Jiwan, (Benares), of the 4th May, in its column of local 
news, states that owing to the extension of canals 
the Ganges has fallen to a — low level this year, 
The lower parts of almost all the ghdts at Benares, which are generally in g 
dilapidated state, have been exposed in consequence. The Municipal Board should 
fill up the holes in front of the ghéts with sand or put up a bamboo fence. Lately 


a man was nearly drowned at Dashd4shwamedh ghat. 


Bad condition of ghats at Benares. 


(e).—Education. 


14. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the ist May, says :—We learn with 
regret of the threatened abolition of the Bareilly 
College. The Director of Public Instruction is report- 
ed to have informed the Trustees of the College that 
the College will be closed after the long vacation for want of funds, and that the 
sums collected from the public and placed in the hands of the Trustees will be 
devoted to the construction of a hostel to be attached to the Muir Central College, 
The Trustees met to consider the Director’s letter and resolved to request him to 
keep the College for two years more to enable them to make one more attempt to 
collect funds. The immediate cause of the Director’s letter would seem to be that 
the promised public subscriptions in aid of the College were not forthcoming. Now 
no one seeks to justify this lethargy of our countrymen, to rouse whom into an 
adequate sense of their public duties, 1s one of the most difficult and thankless of 
tasks. But then, how would the Government be justified in diverting whatever 
funds have so far been collected expressly for the maintenance of the Bareilly 
College to the construction of a hostel at Allahabad? Then, is not the maintenance 
of a College in Rohilkhand more important than the addition of one more hostel to 
the Muir College? The finances of the local Government are just now ina flourishing 
condition, and there is also the special education grant from the Government of 
India, a portion at least of which is now simply frittered away. In carrying out the 
threat held out to the Trustees of the Bareilly College by the Director, the Gov- 
ernment ought not to ignore the above considerations, as also the two facts that 
these Provinces are now the most educationally backward in all India and cannot 
afford the abolition of any of the few existing institutions, and that the parts of the 
Provinces served by the Bareilly College are entitled to as much expenditure on 
education from the public funds as any other part. In any case, the request of 
the Trustees for the continuance of the imstitution for two years more to allow 


them time to collect funds, is eminently reasonable, and ought not to be lightly 
rejected. 


Threatened abolition of the Bareilly 
College. | 


15. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 3rd May, says :—If the Director of Public 
Instruction had means to know, he would have been 

vernacular into secondary education, simply appalled at the amount of indignation and 
resentment he has caused by the course of studies 

introduced by him into.the secondary classes. There must exist an amount of dis- 
content in the country even in the best of times, but its volume increases when the 
officers of any department are allowed to carry on things in their own way, as if there 
was nobody to control their actions and no public opinion to criticise. Mr. Lewis is doing 
things high-handedly and has succeeded in creating an amount of discontent verging 
on resentment in the students and their guardians. In introducing the new scheme 
of vernacular education in the Middle sections, Lower and Upper, he might have 
consulted his own Indian subordinates, but these cannot and do not represent the 


_ public opinion, and things are done in a manner which become highly prejudicial to 


the interests of the province. The great body of the non-official public as it can 
be consulted through the aided and recognised schools throughout these provinces 
is never consulted before the promulgation of new schemes and orders are issued. 
which are likely to prove disastrous to the cause of education. With high educa- 
tion in danger, and secondary education made difficult to obtain by the average 
school-going boy, it is natural for people in anger to ascribe motives to the Govern- 
ment and tothink that the officers no more want thatthe people should receive 
any education, secondary or University ; and the Government has simply to thank its: 
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over-zealous officers who never consult the public in their desire to make radical 
changes in the course of studies. The scheme of educational edifice erected in 
these provinces is being broken piece-meal. Take, for instance the language ques- 
tion. An ukase has been issued that henceforth every student, after passing the 
Primary examination without passing which he shall not be allowed to read Eng- 
lish, shall be compelled to qualify himself both in Urdu and Hindi, and later on 
when he passes the Scholarship examination, he shall have to pass an examination 
in Sanskrit or Arabic. Now, why should young boys be forced to master two 
vernaculars ? Knowledge of both vernaculars is necessary only for those who desire 
to enter the Judicial or Executive branch of the Government service. Every boy 
who enters the public school does not enter with a set purpose of entering either of 
these branches of the public service. We ask why a Hindu boy, who is anxious to 
take Hindi and to whom a knowledge of Urdu is useless, should be forced to go 
through not the easy process of learning Urdu, or why a Mahomedan boy who does 
not care to have any knowledge of Hindi be forced to master the Hindi language. 
Both Hindus and Mahomedans are dissatisfied with the curriculum introduced 
Mr. Lewis. There may be difference of opinion as to the merits of the two vernacu- 
lars, there may be men holding strong views on each side who would like to see 
only one vernacular introduced, but there is no difference as to one point, viz., that 
the strain of learning both forms of the vernacular, in addition to Bn lish, on boys 
of 10 or 11 will prove highly prejudicial to their health. To force, for instance, a 
Bengali or a hill boy to read Urdu, and, in case, he has not taken Hindi as his second 
language, Arabic before he can be allowed to pass his Matriculation examination, is 
really to close the doors of education against him. Hundreds of Hindu boys who 
had Urdu as their second language in their lower classes, have been forced to read 
Arabic, a smattering knowledge of which will be of no earthly use -‘tothem. To 
force boys to read a classical language from which they cannot draw any advantage 
in their present or future career is an arrangement the absurdity of which is apparent 
on the very face of it. The stiffness of the mathematical, literary, and historical 
courses prescribed, over and above the double-edged sword in the form of more 
than two languages, has created a feeling of unrest and deep-seated discontent 
throughout these provinces in a class of people who have little to think of their 
political disabilities and have no opportunity to hold strong opinions on other doings. 
of the Government. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


16. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 1st May, observes :—It is 
gratifying that the view that a rapid and extensive 
spread of primary education is essential before the 
ryot can be adequately benefited by the efforts of Government for the improvement 
of Indian agriculture, has received the emphatic support of the Piuneer. In a very 
able article on the subject, our contemporary says: ‘The general education of 
agriculturists is the best and only practical form of agricultural education. This 
view has been repeated again and again, and indeed may claim to have met with 
general acceptance. Even those who have faith in agriculturai text-books are the 


Agriculture and primary education. 


first to admit that primary education is essential as a preliminary vade mecwm.” 


We have nothing but praise for the genuine endeavours being made by Lord 
Curzon’s Government for the improvement of Indian agriculture. But, what will 
these avail if those for whom they are intended are too ignorant to understand or 


appreciate them? The largest expenditure on education compatible with the: 


general economic situation, is one of the most crying needs of the country. 


17. The Zaminddr-wa-Kashtkar (Bijnor), in its joint number for March 

and April, while thanking Lord Curzon for the reduc- 

culture tion,to Mord relief to agri; tion His Excellency has made in the income and the 
fection of land ceeaseesment andeol- salt tax, regrets that he has given no relief to the 


agricultural classes, from whom the: Government of 


India derives the greater portion of its revenue. The trivial relief in the'salt tax 


will hardly be appreciated by the people. It would be better if some relief were 
afforded to cultivators and landholders by modifying the present system of assess~ 
Ment and collection of land revenue. 


INDIAN PgROPuE, 
Ist May, 1903.. 
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(g).—General. 


18. One Ghulém Rasul Khan at Sitdpur, writing tothe IJzhdr-ul-Hag, 
(Etéwah), of the Ist May, observes that as India jg 

z.rhe attitude of Englishmentowards ynfortunately not as rich in men as in wealth she hag 
always been a play-ground for foreign invaders. But 

these foreign invaders were able to enjoy the riches and_ resources of India only go 
long as they lived as aliens in the land. As soon as they became acclimatized to the 
country, they grew luxurious and lost their strength and sovereignty. Thus one race 
of invaders was followed by another, and now Englishmen are the arbiters of the des. 
tiny of India. They have hitherto maintained their alien character intact, and that 
is the secret of their undiminished prestige and success so far. But if their attitude 
of aloofness does not amount to contempt, it does to arrogance and egotism toa 
certain extent. The writer then, quoting a British Colonel according to whom 
Englishmen do not treat natives civilly, and referring to the case of a Raja who, 
travelling in the same 2nd class railway carriage with a young British Military 
officer, was cordially but somewhat authoritatively asked by him to shampoo his 
legs, remarks that Englishmen should certainly mend their ways. It is, however, 
an admitted fact that when an Englishman is travelling, whether by land or water, 


he is generally morose, and then his uncivility is not confined to native fellow. 


travellers alone. Englishmen and natives are also so very unacquainted with one 
another’s private and domestic mode of life that they are very apt to misunderstand 
one another. There is no hope of the growth of friendly relations between the two 
classes until they have learnt to tolerate each other’s customs and manners and 


respect each other's feelings. 


19. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 4th May, observes :—The case in which 
a Bhutia woman was attacked by a European soldier 
with attempting to outragea Bhuia at Darjeeling has terminated, and the decision of the 
ee ee Calcutta High Court has surprised the public. The 
Deputy Magistrate, as expected, let off the culprit with nominal punishment, viz, 
a fine of Rs. 25. From the records of the case the punishment appeared inade- 
quate to the Deputy Commissioner who again called the woman and the police and 
took down their evidence and forwarded the records to the High Court recon- 
mending the infliction of severe punishment on the soldier. The High Court in- 
stead of upholding the majesty of law and justice, has upheld the decision of the 
Deputy Magistrate and characterised the attempt to commit rape asa drunken 
brawl. Anent this miscerriage of justice before the highest tribunal our contem- 
porary of the Power and Guardian” pertinently says :-— | 


“ The opinion is gradually changing and the people are losing confidence in 


the standard of decision. We understand that of late three-fourths of motions 


have been rejected by the Criminal Bench, and there is a regular sacrifice of parties 
to the tender mercy of Mufassil huzoors. Where are the people to go to now that 
they are losing confidence in the High Court ?” 


We say a moral law governs the universe. The present state of affairs was 
visible immediately before the downfall of the Mogal Empire. When things reach 
their climax, it is nature’s law that the fabric of the empire should totter and fall, 
and no warning is heeded. | 


20. The Citizen (Allahabad), of 4th May, says :—While the Native Press 

cry themselves hoarse over the perfunctory manner i 

criminal offences o® Charged with = which justice is administered in this country in cases 
where Europeans are concerned resulting in total 

demoralisation of the latter as the inevitable moral effect, instances are more 
frequent of late than formerly of Europeans committing daring offences against 
individuals and the State, bringing down shame and disgrace upon the national 
character. Two Europeans, by name E. D. Hill and G. Andrews, stand charged 
before the High Court, Madras, for attempting to commit robbery with dangerous 
weapons on the 15th February last at Bangalore. Another set of two Europeav 
soldiers, by name Watson sag Pon stood charged before the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Delhi, for forgery, false personation and other vffences. Watson has been 
discharged. Long made a clean breast of the whole matter and he has been 
committed to the Punjab Chief Court to stand his trial, 
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21. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 4th May, says :—The Eurasian Railway 
ny ay res Guard who was charged with accidentally shootin 
eee Swit accidentally shooting a & boy on the other side of the river has been sentence 
boy. to six weeks’ simple imprisonment. Guess what the 
punishment would have been had the culprit been a native? From precedents 
one would conclude that for a murder of a nigger, total immunity for a ) recone 
six weeks for a Eurasian, and transportation for life for a native, are punishments 
prescribed in the code of the 20th century. 


22. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 4th May, after giving the substance 

of the Trichinopoly shooting case in which Private 

eee ittoshootaten objectuniess Lane was charged with causing the death of a forest 
Le watcher and acquitted, observes—Apropos to the 
above we quote the following that appears as a General Order :—“ A case having 
recently occurred of a soldier, when out shooting, mistaking the head of a native 
working in the fields for an animal and thereupon shooting him dead, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief directs that the occurrence be made senuealle known and that all 
Commanding Officers warn their men never to shoot when in doubt as to what the 
object is.” As a matter of fact is not a “native” an “animal,” when the British 
soldier is concerned ? Then why waste paper and ink by the issue of such orders ? 


23. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 4th May, remarks :—Another glaring in- 
stance of miscarriage of justice has been reported from 
, Sangramgarh in Raniganj. Some time ago there was 
a dispute between the Hazara Babus and Messrs. Martin (owner of a colliery) and 
Roberts (Mr. Martin’s friend) over a way which virtually is a private property 
of the Hazara Babus, but called a public road by the latter. The road was decided 
as belonging to the Hazara Babus by the Sub-Divisional Officer. Evidently to pro- 
voke a quarrel, Mr. Martin sent over a cart over the disputed road. When further 
progress of the cart was prevented, Mr. Martin came to the spot armed with a revol- 
ver and accompanied by Mr. Roberts and three or four of his servants. An alter- 
cation ensued and harsh words passed, when Mr. Martin pulled the tigger of his 
revolver and shot one Bistu through the heart. The Head Constable brought 
out a revolver from the trouser pocket of Mr. Roberts, who lied at first. The 
accused declared that he had been severely assaulted by the men of the Hazara 
Babus, and that, while in that state, his revolver went off. Upon this manufactured 
story at the Sessions the murderer was acquitted by a jury consisting of all Euro- 
peans and one Bengali. The facts of the case speak for themselves and require 
no comment. 


24, The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 2nd May, says that another 

nigger has fallen a victim to the bullet of a European 

causing the death cf anativein Luck. i0 Lucknow, who fired at him mistaking him for a 

— wild animal. The accused has been tried, convicted 

and relegated to jail for six weeks! The reader should not be surprised if a 

European, charged with causing the death of a native, escapes with only a few 
weeks’ imprisonment. 


25. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 4th May, says that Parliament 

will shortly pass new rules under which only those 

prongegition for charlatans being persons who are well acquainted with poisons and are 

| considered qualified to manipulate them properly will 

be allowed to sell and purchase them. The Indian Government may or may not 

frame any rules for the regulation of the sale of poisonous drugs. But at all events 

it should take steps to check the practice of medicines by charlatans who often 
prescribe medicines, through ignorance, which do more harm than poisons. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 


26. The Tohfa-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 4th May, is glad to learn that a 

AR panDI peg Bill is shortly to be introduced into Parliament to pro- 
auced into jFerliament to provide for vide for the trial, by jury, of any Native Chiefs, Rajas, 
great men in India charged withany Maharajas and other great personages in India against 
Tenney OF CORRES Some whom any serious charge may be brought, the present 
system of trying such persons by a commission being considered deragatory to them. 
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Sangramgarh shooting case. 
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The writer then, giving a summary of the provisions of the Bill, remarks that th, 
number of jurors a whom a native personage is to be tried should be raised from, 
12 to at least 20, so that the matter may be well threshed out, and justice done to the 
accused, ordinary men such as British soldiers and others being triable by 12 jurors 
Again, it is not necessary that the Grand Jury selected for the purpose should be 
ra, from among titled Pc emen only. Other respectable men who are distin. 
guished for their independence and broad views may also be held eligible for the office, 
It is to be hoped that the members of Parliament will support this much needed Bill, 
and thereby earn the gratitude of the Native Chiefs, &c. It is very odd that while 
both the ordinary Indian and Englishman have open to them so many means one after 
another for obtaining justice, the Native Chief who is regarded as a pillar of the State 
and has repeatedly given practical proof of his willingness to sacrifice his life for 
the British Government, should be denied similar privileges and concessions. 


VI—Ratiway. 


Nil. 

VIT.—Post Orricz. 
Nil. 

VITII.—Native Socrettes anp Retiaious anp Socia, Marrers. 

Nil. 

TX.—MIscELLANEovs, 
Nil. 
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1. Tur Aligarh Monthly, for May, says :—The political position, the political 
aims and the political future of the Muhammadans of 
India are topics which have attracted a considerable 
amount of attention of late. Critics and observers 
interested and disinterested, have been offering views on these subjects at great 
length in the various public journals, and we hear of political associations and 
rumours of political associations in various parts of the country. So that if Muhan. 
madans have not as yet formed any clear ideas or shaped any definite policy for 
themselves in these matters, it is certainly not for want of advice and discussion. 


The Aligarh Monthly on the Muhamma- 
dan political position. 


We have the National Congress party who continually urge Muhammadans, 
as they have always done in the past, to throw in their lot with them, accepta 
ready-made programme and unite in the form of agitation with which the Congress 
has identified itself. There seems at first sight a great deal to be said for the Con- 
gress view of the matter. The people of India, it 1s argued, are all subject to the 
same alien conquerors, the interests of the rulers and the ruled are naturally at 
variance In a great number of matters, and it is only by uniting our forces that we 
can hope to obtain from Government the rights and privileges we claim. The 
children of the soil bound together by community of birth have every reason for 
being united ; self-interest and natural affinity would alike urge them to sink 
whatever differences may exist in view of the material and moral advantages of 
united action. The demands of Indians backed by the voice and sentiment ofa 
united Indian people would be a power that no Government, however strong, could 
or would for long desire to resist. There is a fascination about their arguments 
which compels our attention and lays strong claims to our assent. India for the 
Indians, India governed by Indian, India governed entirely in the interest of 
Indians, India relieved of the burden of taxation, India rich, India prosperous ; all 
these ideas form part of the millenium-like state of affairs that the Congress argu- 
ments conjure up before the eager imagination. 


2. The Asr-i-Jadid (Meerut), for May, says that thoughtful and inteiligent 

Musalmans will ics admit the necessity for the 
establishment of a Muhammadan political association. 
Owing to the want of such an association the interests 
of the Muhammadan community have already suffered in a variety of ways and 
are still being trampled under foot ; some of the instances being the Hindi-Urdu 
controversy, the exclusion of Persian from the Allahabad University and the paucity 
of Musalman members in the Municipal and Local Boards. Government is not to 
blame for this state of things by any means. As regards the Municipal elections, 
the Hindus take a keen interest in public matters, and, as a large number of voters 
in each town are Hindus, they easily succeed in electing Hindu candidates. The 
nomination of the members of the Local Boards rests almost entirely with the 
tahsildars. But even Muhammadan tahsildars are to be found making nominations 
from among Hindus. The fact is that the agitation of the National Congress has 
excited public spirit among Hindus and led to the establishment of Hindu public asso- 


A suggestion for the establishment 
. a Muhammadan political associae 
on. 


-ciations in every city and town ; while Muhammadans are indifferent in the matter. 


Some Muhammadan sycophants are labouring under the impression that Musalmans 
would incur the displeasure of Government by indulging in political agitation. But 
nothing could be a greater mistake than such a supposition, as is evident from the 
attitude of the authorities towards the National Congressists. The relation 
between the people and Government is that between children and their father. 

son is at liberty to make requests to his father, but the latter only grants those 
which are fair and reasonable and rejects the others. ‘The writer contends that 
Musalmans cannot be justified in casting in their lot with the National Con gress, jnas- 
much as the Congress aims at restoring native rule in this country and consequently 
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is a seditious movement in a way, while the object of Musalmans is simply to 
safeguard their interests from the encroachments of Congressists. The Congress. | 
leaders were responsible for the strong and widespread movement which was set on | 
foot for the protection of kine. The agitation for the substitution of Hindi for : 
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Urdu in courts has also emanated from them, and being calculated to exclude 
Musalmans from the clerical establishment of courts, has been very annoying to 


the Muhammadan community. The Congress is a bitter enemy to Musalmans and 
loses no opportunity for injuring them. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
Il].—Nativz Starss. 


8. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 14th May, echoes the sentiments of 
the Bengali regarding the deposition of the Raja 
of Nagod in Central India. The éditor points out 
that, in recognition of the loyalty of the State during the mutiny of 1857, the 
Government of India granted a jagir,a salute of guns, and the right of adoption, 
and exempted the State from the payment of a tribute. Some year: ago when the 
late Rani became seriously ill at Benares, the Raja went there to arrange for her 
proper treatment. But as soon as he left the State, he was deprived of all power 
fe the Agent. On the Rani’s death, he asked for ten thousand rupees to meet the 
expenses connected with it, but he was only offered two thousand rupees. The 
Agent wishes the Raja to come and live in Nagod and offers him an allowance of two 
thousand rypees a month if he does. But the Raja, proud of his Kshatri race, does 
not like to live under the control of a Muhammadan Diwan. The Raja has been 
exposed to great hardships and sufferings, and has repeatedly complained about 
his case, but in vain. He is still residing at Benares, and does not like to return 
to Nagod deprived of all power, but he can get no allowance until he goes back to 
the State! The editor appeals to kind-hearted Lord Curzon to show mercy to the 
Raja. 


Raja of Nagod. 


LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—dJudicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 


(b).—-Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation, 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


4. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 11th May, says that the editor 
has received complaints from many householders at 
Water supply at Benares. Benares regarding the supply of water from the pumps 
in their houses. He drew the attention of the Secre- 
tary to the Municipal Board to the complaints. It would seem that the Chairman 
referred the matter to the Superintendent of the Water Works, who in return sent 
in his report. The editor publishes the Superintendent’s report, and commenting 
thereon, observes that the standposts on the second-floor of houses in the higher 
levels do not yield adrop of watev, and that the supply is-not sufficient even at 
the first-floor at some high levels. This isa source of great inconvenience to many 
Persons. T'he pressure should be increased 5 feet in the engine-room gauge by 
all means as suggested by the Superintendent. The editor a»peals to the Chair- 
man to make a point of removing this grievance of scarcity of water during the hot 
weather. The Superintendent raises the question of the wastage of water : but the 
Supply of water to thirsty people does not mean wastage of water. The pressure 
may again be reduced 5 feet when the hot weather is over. 
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5. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 9th May, observes that the 

| break-down of the water-works at Allahabad is very 

Water supply at Allahabad. exasperating in the present hot weather. A. stranger 

in the town cannot easily get water at midday when 

the sun is so hot. God bless the few benevolent native gentlemen who have 

established some pausalas (stalls for the free supply of water to thirsty persons) 
here and there along the roads. | 


6. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 9th May, complains that 
the conservancy arrangements at Allahabad are very 
ar complaint ealiahabad. Y= unsatisfactory, the dust-bins festering with sweepings 
and rubbish, and the drains blocked with mud. Plague 
has almost entirely disappeared on account of the hot weather. 


7. The Jddw (Jaunpur), of the 5th May, makes the following comments 
: upon the draft rules, which the Jaunpur Municipal 
framed by the Manicipal Board at Board proposes to make under certain sections of Act 
saci oe I of 1900, and objections to which were to be filed by 
the 25th April last :—Rules 3 and 4, under section 36, clause (5), permit a notice to be 
issued to Municipal members under the signature of the head clerk, in the absence of 
the Secretary ; this is unnecessary. The Secretary’s work is of so responsible and 
important a nature, that he must attend his office every day, and in case of his 
unavoidable absence, there must be some one to act for him and take up his duties, 
and the notices in question should issue under his signature. The word té mil (service) 
used in rule 4 in question (with reference to the service of notice of meetings 
on members) is derogatory to the members. Under rule 9, paragraph (0), no 
question is to be moved at a muncipal meeting by any members without the 
permission of the Chairman, This provision deals a serious blow to Local Self: 
Government and reduces the members to mere puppets. Rule 18 is still more drastic: 
it allows the Chairman to summarily silence a member who desires any question 
to be put to the vote. Rule 40 invests the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and the 
Secretary with too great and absolute powers which is incompatible with the prin- 
ciple of Local Self-Government: the appointment, dismissal, &c. of a municipal 
servant should be made by the sub-committee concerned, subject to the sanction 
of the Board, the Secretary being empowered to make temporary arrangements. 
Rule 2, under section 128, clause (a), should be so modified that public notices, 
posters, &c., may be permitted to be put up at public places, with the permission of 
the Chairman, Vice-Chairman or Secretary, lest a person’s interests may suffer on 
account of the delay which may occur in obtaining permission from the Municipal 
Board. In rule 2 under section 128, clause (c), bicycles should be exempted from 
having two lanterns. In rule 1, under section 128, clause (d), non-hackney 
vehicles should not be required to obtain a license. Similarly such vehicles should 
be exempted from the operation of rule 10 (1) under the same section. In clause 
5 of rule 10 of the same section, the powers which are given to the Secretary for 
deciding all disputes regarding the hire of carts, are an unjust interference with the 
rights of carriage drivers and travellers, and calculated to curtail the powers of law 
courts. Rule 1, under section 128, clause (f), requires the head of a family to 
report the occurrence of a birth or death to the Municipal Office. This 1s 
placing rather too heavy and inconvenient a responsibility on the head of a family, 
overwhelmed with grief in case of a death, especially if the head happens to be 4 
parda-nashin lady : the chaukidars of the wards who are paid servants of the 
Board, should be entrusted with this duty. Rule 1, under section 128, clause 
(z) will not do for Jaunpur, the people being generally too poor to be able to appoint 
an agent to carry out Municipal rules in respect of their houses or land which lie 
within the Municipal limits, 


As regards the rules framed for regulating the sale of poisons, rule 1 recognizes 
only such medical practitioners, who have obtained a medical diploma from 4 
Government School or College. This rule will press very hard on those persons 
who either cannot afford or do not like to place themselves under the European 
system of medical treatment and have recourse to native vaids or hakims. This 
rule will tend to precinon’y compel natives to submit themselves to the European 
system of medical treatment, quite against their will. 
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8. The Uruj (Bijnor), of the 7th May, complains: that meat is openly 

sold in the public streets at Nagina in the Bijnor 

onset ticarket at Nagina in the district to the great annoyance of some classes of 

epenelnaeiaais people, and asks the Municipal Board to establish a 
meat market at a proper place. 


(¢).—LEducation. 
Nil, 
(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 
(9).—General. 


9, The Arya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 8th May, says that the Railway 
Conference at Delhi has resolved that no native should 
,Mishena re tiale, me European and be appointed to a post on any railway carrying over 
Rs. 30 a month as emoluments. The Telegraph 
Department, too, is inclined to exclude natives from the Department. The pose sh 
of “ educated beggars ” from the public service in this way affords no special reason 
for regret, inasmuch as in that case they will nolens volens commence pursuing trades 
and industries. But it is to be regretted that Europeans and Eurasians are now 
frequently to be found oppressing the people. The Calcutta High Court has lately 
sentenced Lawson to one and-a-half years’ imprisonment for outraging the modesty 
of a woman in the female carriage in a railway train. Collins escaped, but has been 
arrested. ‘ Two Europeans, employed in the Telegraph Department, are pending 
their trial on the charge of embezzlement. 


10. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 12th May, says that the 
police officials convicted of criminal offences and 
_ Treatment of police and jail omcia, relegated to the Jail are much annoyed and harassed 
by other convicts for obvious reasons. The Jail 
officials who happen to get convicted, are treated in different ways. Those among 
them who were popular with their brother officials and with convicts, while in 
service, are very lenientiy dealt with by them and are as much at ease as they 
would be at their own houses; while Heaven protect the unpopular ones. In 
view of these things the writer suggests that Government servants who are 
convicted should be accommodated separately from other convicts, a part of the 
Jail being reserved for the former. 


11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 10th May, says :—In the course of the 
next few weeks the plague staff employed in these pro- 
ylagne operations inthe United Pro: vinces will be free, having practically to do very little 
or almost nothing. The plague germs, as has been 
humourously put, will be on privilege leave : they thus give breathing time to the 
officers engaged in suppressing them. How will this breathing time be spent ? Some 
officers will be drafted on the district staff, others will be placed on special or 
reserve duty, while many will go on holiday-making. We have no objection to their 
utilising the time in the best way which suggests itself to them. But when after 
holiday-making they are to resume work we will invite their attention to a few 
proposals. We think no time should be lost in the appointing of a small committee 
at all big centres to make an enquiry about the late operations. We want the plague 
staff to make a searching enquiry, and to see if any general conclusions can be drawn 
from the experience gathered in the last outbreak. We want an enquiry into the 
condition my the people affected. It should be ascertained, if there was anything 
wrong in their mode of living, or if the food usually consumed by them makes them 
susceptible to infection. It should be seen if there is anything to explain a mystery. 
While in badly infected quarters in a single family all the female members have died 
of plague, none of the male members of the same house were infected ; was there 
anything in the general condition of the people to prevent their neighbours from 
catching the infection? We know of families where one member of the family died 
and those who attended him were neither affected nor suffered in any way. 
great deal of mystery hangs about the epidemic and will remain unsolved until 
Science succeeds in explaining it, and the way for success in tackling the disease lies 
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in constant enquiries. The people have been sufficiently educated : they will take 
precautions, if they are told in a reasonable way to do so by pointing to them the 
concrete instances in which precautionary measures succeeded. The best a to do 
this is to approach them with an account of the outbreak in their very midst, the 
truth of which, if they so choose, they can testify without the least dithculty. 


V.—LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—RalILway. 


12. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 13th May, referring to the 


letter which the Manager of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Manager of tke Ouds and Rohiikhang a@ilway has addressed to the Collectors of the various 
Rai vort of third wavs casengers.  ©—Gstricts, through which that line passes, requestin 

them to nominate three persons each to attend the 
conference, which he desires to hold at Lucknow on the 25th May, with a view to 
promoting the ease and comfort of third class passengers, remarks that the measure 
is undoubtedly a good one and will lead to the redress of the grievances of the 


native passengers, The other Indian railways should follow suit and hold similar 
conferences. 


VIT.—Post Orrice. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies anD Reticious anp Socrat Matrers. 
Nil. | 
IX.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


13. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 10th May, on -—Just as we 

were going to press we received the sad news of 

en ee the can on Friday at 12 a. m., of Mr. Saiyid 
Mahmud, Barrister-at-Law, who had been staying smce sometime past at Sitapur. 
The deceased leaves behind him a widow and a son to mourn his loss with a large 
circle of friends. In Mr. Mahmud we have lost a great man who would have 
attained to greater eminence than what had fallen to the lot of his great father, 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, had he not contracted certain habits which led him to the 
grave ata premature age. His learning, vast information, wonderful memory, 
strong sense of independence—all had fitted him to be a fit leader of people: but such 
is the misfortune of these provinces that all these qualifications of co and heart 
could not be made use of for the country to a great extent. 
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I.—Potitics. 
(a).—Forezgn. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. 


1, Tue Indian People (Allahabad), of the 15th May, observes :—Let the 
fact be borne in mind that the increasing tendenc 
to worst the coloured races in every conceivable 
way, even when they are subjects of a common Empire, is synchronous with the 
development of that Imperialistic spirit which feeds on national vanity, which is 
eager to annex every waterless desert on the planet, and which has been conquered 
to a perilous extent by the doctrine of the paramount supremacy of physical force. 
Justice to the weak and generosity to the oppressed, peace, economy and reform, 
are all the shibboleths of a worn-out creed, in the thoughtful eye of the Neo- 
Imperialist. The alarming ascendancy which the followers of this creed, the wor- 
shippers in the shrine of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain, have obtained over the 
national mind, is the very worst symptom of English public life that has been 
witnessed for many along year. Itis encouraging that no longer need reasonable 
doubt be entertained of a healthy reaction against Jingoism, and that the strongest 
Government of modern times in wail majority is just now the weakest in 
moral force. Mr. Balfour and his colleagues have lost the confidence of the nation, 
and notice after notice is being served on them to quit. When the time comes for 
the formation of an alternative Government, as it must sooner or later (and sooner 
than later we are disposed to 7 wh it is only necessary that that Government 
will not be dominated by the Liberal “ Imps.” 


The New Imperialism. 


2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 18th May, says :—A court-matrial has 
been appointed by ta Roberts to try eight British 
ope ritish officers wholiLteatea Officers who grossly ill-treated a Civilian wrongly 
Sisto Dea proBoere  ? Mstaking supposed to be a pro-Boer at a hotel in Cape Town, 
in December 1901. This intelligence clearly demon- 
strates the difference between the sense of justice under the atmosphere of free 
England and that of enslaved India. A mistaken supposition does not exculpate 
the offender in England even in cases of slight offence : but in India murders and 
man-slaughters are not considered sufficient crimes to bring the culprits to punish- 
ment, when the aggrieved and the offenders are of different colours, if there be any 
semblance of mistake. ‘‘ Self-defence,” ‘‘ mistake,” “ accident,” “irregular procedure,’ 
“ insufficient evidence ” and a dozen other set expressions intervene to deprive the 
poor natives of adequate justice. Invidious race distinction is what creates dis- 
content and lowers the administration of justice in the estimation of the subject race. 
The discontent loses much of its severity if adequate compensation is awarded. In 
many instances of man-slaughter, murder, grievous hurt and the like, the bereaved 
and the aggrieved are left destitute without the least sympathy. The people of 
India are poor, and they would thank their stars and the laws of the land if they 
were allowed even a fraction of the damages decreed in England for a simple hurt 
in a Railway accident in exchange for the life or limb of the only earning member 
of the family consisting of a dozen dependants. 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 17th May, says:—Times without 

number the subject has ‘Hes discussed in Indian 
: papers. And the reason is not far to seek. While 
on the one hand, we are being assured that India is governed for the Indians, that 
the British governing class does not only rule this great Dependency justly, but 
also sympathetically, that the critics of the Government are either fools or knaves, 
the South Africa Colonials are making short work of Indian traders and labourers. 
Lord Curzon in one of his recent orations taunted the Indians by saying’ that 
capital was cosmopolitan, and if they refused to bring out their own hordes for 
the industrial regeneration of the country, they had no right to complain if British 
capital was used for exploiting the land. One may respectfully ask his Lordship 
whether labour was not cosmopolitan like capital, and whether the South African 


Indians in South Africa. 
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had more right to tyrannize than the Indian to grumble. We take the following 


extract from India :— Our correspondent describes the fate that has overtaken 
two Indian traders in the Transvaal, whose case is typical and who are threatened 
with ruin. One of these unfortunate men, a merchant of ten years’ standing at 
Wakkerstroom, has had his store forcibly closed and his trading license refused. 
The other has had his license refused this year although it was granted to him 
last year. No excuses are offered for these acts of confiscation.” Here are con- 
erete instances to convince ‘even the most hard-headed. The South African says 
that South Africa must be preserved for the Whites. So say the Australians and 
the Canadians. Race feeling lies at the root of the whole question, and the feeling, 
though not excusable, is natural. But there are two considerations which make the 
situation extremely exasperating. The first is the black ingratitude of the people 
of Natal who were saved by British Indian troops in the beginning of the Boer war, 
and whose reluctant admiration the Indian ambulance “— exacted. Much was 
said of the Indian’s bravery and his loyalty to Empire. Hopes were entertained 
at that time that this gratitude would not evaporate in talk and that the lot of the 
Indian will be ameliorated after the war. That hope has proved vain. The second 
factor in the situation which exasperates the people even more is the conduct of 
responsible British statesmen. Mr. Chamberlain is tired of talking about Imperialism. 
Lord Lansdowne shed crocodile tears before the war and said that one of the main 
causes of the war was the cruel treatment of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects by 
the Boers ; Lord Curzon asked us to be puffed up with pride at the idea of Impe- 
rial, And what have these three feel st done for the lot of the Indian in 
South Africa? Absolutely nothing. The stereotyped reply is always ready to 
hand. England cannot interfere with the powers of self-governing colonies. And 
mark the irony of the situation. England could go to war against a foreign State 
in order to ameliorate the lot of the Indian, but it can do nothing to better his 
agg in the self-governing colonies. Mysterious, indeed, are the ways of our 
rulers ! 


4, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 15th May, says :—Nothing 
could be better than the vigorous plea set up by the 
Times of India for more civilised treatment of our 


Treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. ; 


hapless countrymen in South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain — 


urges that neither in Crown colonies nor in self-governing colonies it is open to the 
Imperial Government to insist on better treatment of the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty. If this be so, what is to be said of the sincerity of his own and Lord 
Lansdowne’s authoritative declarations that one of the causes of the late war was 
the ill-treatment of Indians by Mr. Kruger’s Government? But is that really so ? 
The Imperial Government fears a repetition of the circumstances that led to the 
American War of Independence, if it even so much as whispers into the ear of the 
colonial Imperialist that the Indian is also a British subject like himself. If this 
were so, why was India called upon to assist England in the operations in South 
Africa 2 hy did not the Imperial Government, with its abundance of soft words 
for India, care a little for India’s self-respect and desist from using the Indian 
forces for the annihilation of the two Boer Republics? And suppose India could 
retaliate upon the colonies and impose on colonial visitors similar restrictions as the 
colonies do on India. Say, for instance, that the colonists were sought to be exclud- 
ed in terms from competing for the Indian Civil Service examination. Will the 
mperial Government support India then ! : 


II].—ArFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Nartive States. 


INDIAN P£OPuE, 
15th May, 1903. 


9. The Dabdaba-i-Sikandari (Rampur) of the 18th May, pooh-poohs the ex- Daspaza-1-Srmax- 


Oe aes ne OFat ae pediency of introducing into Parliament a Bill to pro- 
ying for the trial of native chiefs by Vide for the trial of native Indian chiefs by jury on the 
ground that in the case of the award going against an 

accused chief, the latter will surely express dissatisfaction at it and pray for the 
review of his case by a commission of Englishmen appointed for the purpose. 
n¢ Viceroy should therefore have native chiefs tried in the manner as the 


DARI, 
18th May, 1903. 
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circumstances of each case demand as has hitherto been the case. The late Maha: 
raja Mulhar Rao, the Maharaja of Bhurtpur, and the Maharaja of Pannah hayg 
been dealt with in different ways. 


ITV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(6).—Police. 
ROHILEHAND 6. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th May, says that 4 


16th May, 1508. European who is appointed an Assistant District 
p European Aatistant District Superin- Superintendent of Police for India is, as a contempo. 
rary observes, as innocent and simple at his departure 
from England asa rustic girl, but that he begins to draw Rs. 250 a month as soon 
as he has been posted to a district. He practically has no work to do but is placed 
in charge of an experienced native Inspector to pick up something of the Police 
Manual, &c. He is given half a dozen police constables as his orderlies, and he passeg 
most of his time in the pursuit of games and sports such as shooting, cricket, riding, 
&e. He has no doubt to pass the annual departmental examination which is irk. 
some to him to some extent ; but after passing this examination and receiving trainin 
for a year more he is again quite free to enjoy his life as he pleases. A.nd this is the 
reason why Government is called just, namely, that it pays Rs. 250 a month toa 
European for doing nothing ; while on the other hand a native Inspector of Police 
with all his ability and experience and the dangers he has confronted in the discharge 
of his duties is never promoted to a higher grade. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


Nil, 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Prayic Samicuir, 7. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 16th May, complains that 


16th May, 1903. “Tho over-loading of carts at Allaha- bullock-carts are to be found fearfully over-loaded by 
ad. 


drivers in the streets of the Allahabad City. The 
writer has come across carts carrying sixty or seventy bags of grain, each ba 
containing two maunds or so of grain. Though some of these carts are drawn by 
three bullocks, the loads are too heavy and involve cruelty to animals. 


(e).—Education. 


Reese ie 8. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 16th May, says that for. 
eer merly the authorities liberally distributed prizes and 
scholarships to native students and readily admitted into 
Government service educated natives with a view of encouraging the spread of Hag: 
lish education. Ere long the higher and the lower classes of people zealously pursue 
English education, and the result was that schools and colleges turned out mor? 
boys every yest than Government could provide employment for. The supply 
exceeding the demand, the native press was called into existence. The native pres 
taking their cue from the Anglo-Indian newspapers have commenced criticisi0g 
freely the proceedings and measures of Government. The Indian National Cor 
gress has been established and a number of natives have passed the Civil Servi 
examination in London and risen to the posts of Collectors and Judges, claimiy} 
equality with Englishmen. There are immense crowds of educated persons Wi! 
have no means of earning a livelihood and are making constant appeals to Govert: 
ment for the provision of employment. Government is at its wits’ end a! 
does not know how to dispose of them. It cannot possibly provide for them, D7 
can it silence them by throwing water over them. At last the authoriti@ 
have resolved to check the spread of education. The writer then refers to th? 
’ various expedients which he thinks Government has adopted or is contemplatw 
for the purpose, viz., the proposal for the abolition of second grade colleges, the 
raising of the standard of education, the increase of the cost of education, t 


System of English education. 
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exclusion of school teachers from pension, the appointing of only Europeans and 
Eurasians as Head Masters of zila schools as far as possible, the fixing of a minimum 
limit of age for candidates for the Matriculation examination, &c. The writer points 
out that a person who gets Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 a month as pay will find it difficult to 

ive even school education to two or three children, and complains that boys are 
taught many subjects in schools, such as Geography, History, Euclid, Drawing, &c., 
which prevent them from acquiring proficiency in English and are of no earthly use 
to them in after-life. a 


9, A correspondent of the Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 19th May, referring to 

the threatened abolition of the Bareilly College - for 
want of funds, observes that it is mere waste of labour 
and money to maintain this college which is not properly equipped so that 
education in science, and even in mensuration cannot duly be given to students for 
want of appliances, &c. It would therefore be far better to abolish the Bareilly, 
and also the Meerut College, and establish a new one at Garhm iktesar with the 
available funds of the two Colleges, than endeavour to keep up these poorly manned, 
and poorly equipped institutions, by small funds raised by subscription with age 
There are, however, enough of Arts Colleges in these Provinces, and the people 
would be well advised if they sought to start technical and Industrial Schools at 
Bareilly and Meerut instead of straming every nerve to prop up the tottering 
existing institutions in question. ; | 


The Bareilly College. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


10, The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th May, says that accord- 
ing to a Lucknow correspondent of the Englishman, 
a native was recently shot by a Eurasian, and that the 
accident is the second of its kind due to careless 
shooting. In other words white men have killed two natives in a district in the 
course of a few weeks only. It isa pity that such unfortunate accidents have of late 
become so common that they no longer produce that effect on “ our ” feelings which 
they used to do before. The writer does not consider it necessary to discuss the 
question as to whether this is a good or bad sign ; but there can no doubt that the 
more the number of such incidents increases, the more will the rulers be lowered in 
public esteem. 


Deaths of two natives caused by white 
men in Lucknow. — sii 


11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 21st May, says :—It is now pretty 
long since the report on the death of a number of 
people from tetanus after inoculation was submitted 
to the Government of India. We learn that a despatch on it has gone to the 
Secretary of State, but that the report is likely to be treated as confidential in India. 
Why so? This is anything but fair, both to the officers concerned and to the public 
anxious to see the responsibility fastened on the proper party. One cannot be found 
fault with, if one were to conclude that an attempt is here made to shield the guilty, 
and that guilty person is probably a very high official We cannot make out why 
there should be so much delicacy in giving out the name of the offender and calling 
upon him to render an account of his blunder and leave the matter to be judged by 
the public. The inquiry was not, we may be sure, made in a hole-and-corner fashion, 
but the disposal of the report seems to have been so done. And it is this sort of 
lurking desire in the Government to shield its officers from the consequences of their 
faults that induces people to misread the professions of the Government. And the 
very frequency of reference by the Indian Daily Telegraph possible to a mistake 
by a Babu in restoring the stopper to the phial ground full of tetanus microbes 
shows either that our contemporary has got an inkling into the matter and is trying 
to hoodwink the public or that he means only to renew the common faith of our 
rulers that Anglo-Indians never commit any mistake, and it was a Baboo who did 
it. Mr. or Babu, we have nothing to do with the nationality of the offender : we 
simply want him to be fittingly punished for his unpardonable sin and crime. 

61 


The inoculation tragedy. 
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12. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 20th May, says :--The 
current number of the United Service Maqazine 
contains an interesting article on ‘ Volunteering jn 
India’ by a Volunteer officer. Its object, like the 
object of most such articles, is to stimulate able-bodied Europeans to be volunteers, 
and to make the force more efficient and popular by securing more intelligent treat. 
ment from Government. : 


A suggestion for the enlistment of 
natives who are exempt from the oper- 
ation of the Arms Act, as volunteers. 


To us the question of Indian Volunteers is more interesting than that of able- 
bodied European Volunteers. This question was raised in India long, long ago, and 
our Raja Rampal Singh had qn interview, as a member of the fourth estate, with 
Lord Dutfe:in, who told him that the Government would not sanction an entire 


- Indian Volunteer corps, but that if any of the Indian Volunteer corps admitted an 


Indian as a Volunteer, the Government would not interfere. So ever since we have 
been trying, but we have not yet succeeded. It is indeed very funny that if a 
Muhammadan or a Hindu becomes a Christian he will be entitled to serve as an Indian 
Volunteer, but that as long as we are Hindus and Muhammadans, we are considered 


unfit to serve as Volunteers. It seems thabd Volunteering has been dedicated 


to Native Christians and Eurasians. While we are admitted into the Indian 
Cadet corps, and we have received the same arms that are given to English 
soldiers, we are not considered fit to serve as Volunteers. On the other hand Native 


Christians and Eurasians, though considered fit to serve as Volunteers, are nob. 


allowed to serve in the standing oo We mean they are neither admitted into 
the English regiments nor into the Native Army, and they are considered totally 
unfit to form regiments of their own, as on some former occasions their regiments 
proved to be incompetent for active service. Under these circumstances we propose 
one solution of the problem, and we fervently hope that Lord Curzon will kindly 
consider it, and that is this, that the gentlemen and noblemen of India who are 
a from the operation of the Arms Act, should be allowed to form one Volun- 
teer Corps in the whole of India, and if this measure proves efficacious, then the 
Government may consider the question later on. Surely, it would be impolitic for 
any politician to propose to introduce the Volunteering system into India at ran- 
dom ; but what chietien could there be to allow the exempted people to form such 
a single corps? We feel sure that our Raja Rampal Singh, though gray and 53 
years old, will be glad to join it as a private, and there is no doubt but that man 
other Taluqdars, Rajas and Raises will follow his example. Let Maharaja Pratab 
Singh of Idar be the Colonel and some other Feudatory Chiefs be its subordinate 
officers. This regiment should meet once or twice a year in various parts of India, 
and the head ofticials of the Provinces and Presidencies should be invited to be 
present to see their manceuvres, This is a new idea indeed, but it would be very 
satisfactory to the whole country. The appointments of the Cadet Corps are few 
and far between, and have not pleased the whole country : but if a regiment be 
formed of the distinguished people of India, it will afford an opportunity to about 
one thousand Indisns to enlist themselves as such, 


13. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 15th May, says:—We are not 


inclined to attach much importance to the alleged 


Collector’s Intercourse with Indian 
gentlemen. 


between the Collector and the leading Indian gentle- 
men of the district. Want of time is a convenient excuse, and may even be partially 
correct, But for the principal cause of the aloofness of the Collector from Indian 
life we have to seek in his want of sympathy with Indian ideas and aspirations, the 
notion of his superiority in every way to the Indians, race pride, the unreality of 
his interest in what he considers to be a land of exile, and the constant eye on Home 
life. A French writer, quoted by the Times of India, has something important 
to say’ on this pomt. “ Everywhere,” says he, “ the young members of the Civil 
Service to whom we were introduced, were scandalised at finding that we wished to 
meet natives, and advised us to have nothing to do with them if we wished to be 
received by English people. An icy coldness succeeded the most friendly reception 
as soon as It was known that we kept such bad company.” We may add that this 
passage occurs in M. Albert Metin’s L’ Inde d’ Aujourd’hui, very appreciatively 
reviewed by the Pioneer itself but a few days back. 


cause of the absence of sufficient social intercourse — 
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14. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 21st May, says :~A memorial is going 
fe the round of the vernacular and purely Indian section 
Memorial Prorat ue ’viceroy, Of the English press for signatures, addressed to the 
) Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. The 
editors ask the Government to make two concessions. First, that for one pice postage 
stamp, they should be allowed to post papers up to the weight of eight tolas. The 
reasonableness of this demand cannot be questioned. When for a half-anna postage 
stamp registered newspapers up to the weight of twenty tolas are allowed to be 
posted, there is no reason why for one pice only papers four tolas in weight 
should be allowed. Jhe one result of the concession will be to increase the circula- 
tion of papers and enable the proprietors to use better stationery. The second 
prayer is that they should be supplied with official communique and useful infor- 
mation in the same manner as the Anglo-Indian papers are. There is no reason 
why the distinction should be kept up. Such of our contemporaries as have not 
received the memorial can obtain a copy fiom the Bombay Samdchdr Office. 


15. The Awzzah-t-Khalq(Benares), of the 16th May, referring to the jobbery 
and corruption which largely prevail in the various Gov- 
establishment in public offices and ernment offices and law courts in all parts of India 
or in connection with the appointment, promotion, dis- 
missal, &c. of clerks, says that as these evils prevail to -y Pr extent in law courts 
than in other branches of the public service, clerks on their part freely indulge 
in the extortion of illegal gratifications, because they know well how precarious 
their position is, being liable tu be turned out at any time by their immediate supe- 
riors anxious to ororile employment for their relations, friends, &c. It is but natural 
that they seek to “ make hay while the sun shines.” The Covenanted Civil Service 
during the earlier days of British rule in India was very corrupt, but such reforms 
were introduced into it that it is now consider9d the best and most model service on the 
face of the earth. There is no reason why the reforms which have succeeded in im- 
proving the Covenanted Civil Service should fail in the case of clerical establish- 
ments. Government had better extend the competitive examination system which 
has proved a panacea for the evils of the Covenanted Civil Service to the amla 
classes, and the results will not fail to be most satisfactory ones, merit takin 
the place of recommendation. Under the system obtaining at present, the ablest 
clerk in a courts who holds best certificates from officers under whom he has served and 
has always done his work efficently, is, on the occurrence of a vacancy in the higher 
grade, liable to be superseded by an outsider who is backed by the recommendation 
of a friend, a relative or a European missionary. Lord Curzon has done much for 
ameliorating the condition of clerks in the public offices, and has shown much 
sympathy with them in all matters relating to them. Badruddin Bogra’s reinstate- 
ment in his post under the Bengal Government is due to His Excellency’s inter- 
ference on his behalf. When a clerk is dismissed or otherwise punished by his imme- 
diate superior, and makes an appeal to a higher authority, the latter, far from consi- 
dering the merits of the case, is, as a rule, solely influenced in his decision by the idea 
that if he cancelled the order of the subordinate officer, the latter would lose his pres- 
tige. Lord Curzon would earn the everlasting gratitude of the whole amladom in 
India if he devised some means of redressing their grievances. 


16. The Hindi Hindosthdén (Kalakankar), of the 15th May, says that the 
Indian trade is not in a flourishing condition, partly 
because natives do not know how to carry on trade in 
a systematic manner, and partly because they are not fully alive to the advantages 
of having joint stock companies. Another principal cause which interferes with the 
development of Indian trade is the free trade policy pursued by the Government 
of India which enables Ralli Brothers and other foreign traders to have everything 
their own way. They should be prohibited from making wholesale purchases of 
ie in this country ; while the agricultural classes should be encouraged by 

overnment to establish joint stock companies and take the grain trade into their 
own hands. Again, the Commissariat Department should make all purchases of 
grain from the cultivators themselves and not from Ralli Brothers, Rich !and- 
holders should receive rent in kind and forward it to England and other foreign 
countries for sale. | 


Indian grain trade. 
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17. Tho Nizém-ul-Mulk (Moradabad), of the 16th May, says that a Royal 
Commission has been appointed to consider the ques 
apetrnction of martial instincts in tion of the food supply of England in case she should 
be engaged in a sanguinary and prolonged war with 
any European Powers. The British Government has been well advised in finding 
out what arrangements could he made for the supply of food to 41 millions of people 
in the event of an outbreak of a severe European war. But His Majesty the 
King-Emperor should also appoint a commission to inquire what will be the fate 
of 300 millions of Indian people if India happens to be jointly invaded by some 
Powers. The writer is afraid that the condition of the people has become so unsa. 
tisfactory that they a:e not in a position to offer much resistance to an invadin 
army. , ifty lakhs of persons died of starvation during the decade 1881 to 1890, 
The Rajputs, Sikhs and Muhammadans, who were formerly famous for their 
bravery, are not now animated by the same strong feeling of bravery and courage, 
Not even two per cent. of the people will be found capable of using arms. It 1s high 
time that steps were taken to restore the martial instincts of the people. g 


Y.—Laaispation, 
Nil, 
VI—Ratway, 
Nil. 
YII.—Posr Orrics. 
Nil, 
VIII.—Nartive Societizs anp Reticious anp Socran Marrers. 
Nil. 
TX.—Misceiianrovs, 


18. The Rajput (Agra), of the 15th May, praises Bengalis for greatly 
enriching their literature by writing and printing & 

Presstaken to task by the Raju! for large number of poems, dramas, novels, &c, Many of 
engali uovel traducing some Rajput these books are no doubt very good ones. But some 
— | of the novels and dramas, which profess to be based on 
the history of Rajput chiefs, are hateful and libellous. The Bengali authors, having 
never come into contact with the gieat Rajputs, and not having visited Rajput- 
ana, are led into making misrepresentations. Some of these objectionable books 
have been translated into Hindi and printed at the Bhérat Jiwan Press at 
Benares. The authors have freely indulged in defaming Maharana Pratép Singh, 
Maharana Raj Singh, Rana Lakshman Singh and Maharaja Jaya Singh. Thanks 
are due to the Hindi Bangvdsi and the Bhdérat Mitra which condemned the 
Ashrumati drama, and the result is that its publication was stopped, and 
Maharana Pratap Singh saved from being brought into public disrepute. But the 
Manager of the Bhdérat Jiwan Press has not yet abandoned the publication of 
other such books. One of them is called the Chittor Chdéttkz, in which the author 
has spared no pains in libelling Maharaja Jaya Singh, who was one of the most 
famous rulers of the Jaipur State. He was a very shrewd and brave man and 
feared even by Aurangzeb, who had him poisoned in the Deccan. But in the 
Chittor Chdétiki the Maharaja is represented as playing the réle of a pimp to 
Aurangzeb. Nothing could be more reprehensible than to vilify a great prince 
who was an ancestor of the present Maharaja and Jagirdars of Jaipur. The 


| Rajpit quotes some passages from the book reflecting on the character of Maharaja 


Jaya Singh, and points out that another famous ruling chief, viz., Maharana Ra) 
Singh of Udaipur, has been misrepresented in the book as a sensual and lustful man. 
The author of the Chittor Chdtikz in Bengali and the Proprietor of the Bhérat 
Jiwan Press, who translated and published the book into Hindi, should be ashamed 
of rota for traducing celebrated Hindu chiefs. They are enemies of the 
country. 


ALLAHABAD : ) PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
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I.—Potrtics. 
(a).—Forezgn. 
Nil. 
(b).—Home. 
Nil. 
II.—AFoHANIstTaN AND TRans-FRontier. 


1. Tue Citizen (Allahabad), of the 11th May, says :—In connection with 
the incidence of Colonel Yate’s arrest by the Afghan 
Governor and his subsequent release at the instance of 
| the Government of India, some of our contemporaries 
are inclined to mince matters in anticipation, and suggest that the features of the case 
do not warrant any public importance being attached to so trivial a matter. Con- 
sidering that the Colonel and the Afghan Governor are not on the best of terms as 
divined by them, the Amir will not have the courtesy to change his subordinate, 
though the Government of India may condescend to do so, if necessary. Buta 
sudden transfer of the Colonel from the Wardenship is not the indication of a good 
policy, and may be prejudicial to the reputation and ability of that gallant officer, if 
it is certain that the aggression was on the part of Afghanistan. Perhaps the Native 
Press, so sensitive in matters involving questions of honour to their Government, 
mean well when they say that the over-abundant subsidy exacted from the bleeding 
tax-payers has elated not only the Amir’s Officers, but even his meanest subjects, 
rude and uncultivated as they are without the least spark of enlightenment, living 
under a despotic Government and guided by principles of brute force. 


2. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 23rd May, onthe author: 
ity of the Pioneer, refers to the grand darbar held 

by the Amir of Kabul on the 24th April in honour of 

his accession, pointing out that the attendance of 
representatives from the provinces had to be cut down owing to the prevalence of 
the scarcity of grain, that the import duties on food grains have been abolished, and 
that the Governors of the Provinces have been exhorted by His Highness to 
encourage the importation of grain. The editor observes that if the Amir allowed 
railways to be introduced into his territories, the Afghans would not have suffered 
from the scarcity to the extent they have done. Railways are most useful for the 
transport of grain during famines. Itis to be hoped that the Amir will give the 
ms ect his serious attention and allow his kingdom to be connected with India by 
railways. 


Transfer of Colonel Yate. 


Darbar held at Kabul and the scar- 
city of grain in Afghanistan. 


I]I.—Native Srarzs. 
Nil, 

TV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(6).—Police. 


3. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 11th May, observes :—It is much to be 
regretted, says a correspondent, that while the District 
Superintendents of Police often extol the services of 
their subordinates for the loyalty and zeal with which 
the latter discharge their duties, nobody ever enquires why the lowest fee of Re. 1 
is invariably demanded and pocketed by the writer-constable in each station and 
outpost before he takes up his pen to write down a report in the diary. The 

ractice is so universal that it could never have escaped notice. Do the authorities 
Eow how this unauthorized and arbitrary fee deters many poor villagers from 
reporting thousands of cases of theft, assault, criminal intimidation, misappropria- 
tion and other offences against person and property? The D. S. P. in each 
district can at once put a stop to this reprehensible practice by issuing an order, 
without going to the Inspector-General or the Government. for sanction. | 


Extortion practised by the writer- 
constables at police stations. 


(299 ) 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


4, The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 22nd May, observes :— 
The raising of the minimum limit of the taxable 
rhe Financial Statement for 1998- income to rupees one thousand is another step to save 
the King from being cursed by old women, men 
and children at midnight, and it is for such blessings which Lord Curzon has con- 
ferred upon us that we want him to stay and rule in India as long as it is possible. 
In the next part His Highness the Agha Khan ve f cleverly advocates that the 
vast majority of Indian children should be afforded such facilities that they ma 
acquire at least the rudiments of learning. This is very creditable on his part, indeed, 
because our young Indian educated men want high education, and blame the 
English Government for being deprived of it. They say that the Sarkar wants to 
make us ignorant and keep us ignorant. This is all bosh. Government money 
must be used to affect the greater number of people, and not only a few and far 
between. We have always been in favour of primary education, but never oppose 
higher education at the same time. Let people establish high schools and colleges 
with their own money as is done in England and in European countries ; but for 
God’s sake let us most respectfully request them not to covet Government money, 
and ask the Government to encourage high education at the cost of the primary 
education of the children of the dumb millions. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


5. The Vydpér Engine (Farrukhabad), for May, complains that scaven- 

gers throw filthy water from the cesspools of houses 

aon lant nceeattarruxhavaa Ito the public streets at Farrukhabad, which is 

dangerous to the public health. The local Municipal 

Board has, it would seem, relaxed its control over the conservancy arrangements, 

and would do well to warn the Conservancy Inspector to see that scavengers 
give up their present evil practice. 


6. A correspondent of the Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 19th May, 
states that a criminal prosecution, under section 323 
instituted by 
one Bihéri Lél against Babu Ramcharan, the Muni- 


A complaint against the Secretary of 


the Dh Municipal Board in th , 
io Shemper Wunleinal Seerd in the of the Indian Penal Code, was lately 


cipal Secretary (at Dh4mpur), district Bijnor, but that the accused was acquitted — 


on the strength of the evidence he produced to show that he was too ill to leave 
his bed and assault the complainant, and that owing to illness he had made over the 
charge of Municipal duties to Mir Mehdi Hasan, a member of the Municipal 
Board, by means of a written memorandum. Nowa question of public interest 
arises as to why the Municipal Secretary did not apply for leave on medical certi- 
ficate, and why he was granted full pay for the period of his absence on account of 
sickness. The writer has learnt that the Secretary took about four months’ leave 
in the course of the year on (full) pay; though a public servant can be allowed 
only a month’s privilege and 10 days’ casual leave in a year. Again, the Secretary 
absented himself without making an application for leave, and made over his 
duties toa member on his own accord (without the sanction of any authority). The 
authorities would do well to enquire into the matter. 


(e ).—Education. 


7. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 26th May, says :—Along with the 
remarks referred to above, the Pioneer observes 
“ If there were even an honest attempt to be fair, the 
| Native Press would be an immense power in the land.” 
Our journalistic career has been very short, but we trust none will dispute when 
we assert that we have during this brief period honestly tried to be useful both to 
Government and the public, and that we have been honest in our exposition of 
public grievances, But can the authorities say with equal amount of honesty that 
they have listened to us with patience or have made even a show of an attempt to 
remove our grievances ? Take for instance the complaints that we and our correspon- 
dents have repeatedly been making in connection with the doings of the Director 


Mr. Lewis, the Director of Public 
Instruction, and the Citizen. 
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of Public Instruction. One would judge from the attitude of this officer that the 
more we complained the more did he find a pleasure in doing the very things 
complained of Our representations far from bringing Mr. T. C. ‘Lewis to a sense of 
duty, have the only effect of exasperating the gentleman. Hitherto our language 
has been altogether moderate and respectful, but if in the future we cannot he 


writing in a tone of bitterness or a spirit of indignation, Mr. Lewis will have himself 
to thank for it. ) 


8, The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 25th May, referring to the 
threatened abolition of the Bareilly College, observes 
The threatened abolition of the that the proposal is due to the paucity of funds 
a which prevents the engagement of duly qualified 
English Professors. An influential meeting was late- 
ly held at Bareilly to raise subscriptions, and Rs. 21,000 was promised. If the 
college committee cannot afford to engage English Professors, it should have Native 
Professors who, as a rule, are not inferior to European Professors, as is evident 
from the way in which a number of Native Professors have been acquitting them- 
selves in some colleges in Calcutta and Bombay. The Local Government and the 
Taluqdars in Oudh should try and save the Bareilly College from the fate with 
which it is threatened. ‘The Talugqddrs should bear in mind that the abolition of 
the college would injure the cause of education in Uudh also. 


9, The Praydg Samdchdar (Allahabad), of the 28rd May, stating that the 

| Director of Public Instruction in Bengal is opposed 

Expediency of disallowing prowes =to prostitutes and other persons of bad character 

living in the neighbourhood of schools, observes that 

the idea is an excellent one and should be adopted by the Educational Departments 
of other Provinces also. 


to reside in 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 
(9).—General, 


10. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 25th May, praises Englishmen 

for their honesty, love of truth and justice, faithful 

sottmeatment of natives by British discharge of duty, and other good qualities, and 
observes that as long as they possess these qualities 

they will continue to acquire prosperity. But there are among them some black 
sheep who d:light in oppressing the subject people and are a disgrace to the great 
British nation. A British officer has contributed a letter to a newspaper commenting 
strongly on the misconduct of these black sheep. The Bhdérat Jiwan gives the 
substance of the letter which refers to several instances of the ill-treatment of natives 
by British soldiers. The recollection of these unfortunate incidents which attended 
the outbreak of plague last year at Simla is enough to make one’s blood boil. The 
late plague maladministration at Poona will long be remembered. Lord Curzon is 
cordially anxious to protect natives from ill-treatment by Europeans, but his 
laudable efforts in this direction have only tended to make matters worse. The 
writer refers to the case of the soldier of the Welsh regiment who killed a police 
official at Delhi on the occasion of the Coronation Darbar, but was discharged, and 


points out that subsequently another soldier of the same regiment at Umballa did 
not pay for a carriage he hired, but severely beat the driver. When the soldier 
was taken to the Company’s officer he acknowledged all his faults, but the driver was 
abused and turned out, the other soldiers remarking “ the nigger has been thrashed 
very properly.” Adverting to the case of a European soldier who killed a native ab 
Simla some years ago, but escaped with a fine of Rs. 5, the writer remarks that 
such cases had better be tried by the Military Officers, inasmuch as such cases being 
tried by judicial courts, the Military Officers are led to espouse the cause of the 
accused soldiers, The editor does not consider it necessary to make any comments 
on the above letter, but is agreeable to the writer’s suggestion that British soldiers 
= kill or otherwise ill-treat natives should be put on their trial before Military 
officers, : 


Qe oee ¢ Fa = 
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11. The Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 23rd May, says :—Those of us 


eee who are mindful not only of the duties which the 
rE mgewelves personally acquainted Villager owes to the administration, but also of the 
ee claims which he has on the Sirkar will scarcely see 
oe their way to cong:atulating the Government on its 
care of the rural population. Theoretically, no douvt, the Government is exertin 
itself to promote the physical, material a | moral welfare of rural India, but indeed 
from practical results, it has not done in either of those respects what a sympathe- 
tic, strong, and enlightened administration might have done. To begin with, the 
Supreme Government is, to all intents and purposes, totally cut off from the rural 
population. Of course this general statement is at times capable of modifications. 
Famines, and exceptionally cnergetic Viceroys intervene at intervals. But these 
are in the nature of exceptions. Apart from such events it would be correct +0 sa 
that the Supreme Government has delegated to local administrations the care and 
the concern of its rural subjects. We do not say that this is not as it should be, 
but we shall have to s.y that presently. The reader is aware that there are smaller 
local administrations under the authority of Local Governments, and it is to these 
that Local Governments, in their turn, have mainly delegated their duties towards 
securing the moral and physical welfare of rural populations. We thus arrive at 
the actual state of things. We come to the Collector who is said to be too busy 
to attend to the people, and to Local Boards who are accustomed to leaving most 
things to the Collector and his subordinates, Is this an exaggeration? If not, is 
it as it should be ? We submit it is quite the reverse: it is exactly what it 
should not be. The Collector, we submit, has no business whatever to bury him- 
self—as it were—in the office files. Secondly, the members of Local Boards have 
no right to accept the zzzat attaching to a representative of the people and to 
shirk the duties which are demanded of a representative. So far as the by-gones 
are concerned we are willing to let them be by-gones. We are willing to for- 
give the Collector and the Local Boards ; but we shall attach a condition to this 
matter. We shall respectfully demand that a guarantee be given to the country 
that more attention will be paid in future to the needs of the rural populations. — 


There are several ways of effecting an improvement, but these ways and means 
must all verge on one and the same point, namely, the Collector. So far as the 
interests of the populace are concerned, there is no getting behind the Collector. 
You cannot dispense with him, his care, and his attention. There is a stron 
temptation here offered us to comment on the statement recently made by the 
Pioneer that the present day Collector was prevented by press of work from cul- 
tivating relations with Raises and Rayat. We shall say at once that we do not 
accept, we cannot accept, this explanation. How is it that some Collectors do 
manage to find time for seeing something of the people? It is a matter of recent 
experience in this district, for example, that the Collector found time to make 
himself personally acquainted with everybody who, rightly or wrongly, considered 
himself to be anybody. This is comprehensive enough, and we did mean to make 
the statement as comprehensive as was the knowledge which the officer concerned 


possessed of men and affairs wholly outside the beaten track. ‘We are speaking of 


Aligarh, which is such a heavy cha-ge, that the Pioneer would split 1t into two 
charges. What we would say is: Let Hathras be made the headquarters of a 
separate district by all means. But do not make use of the arguments in favour 
of this idea to strengthen the general statement that the Collector is too overbur- 
dened with work to receive and pay informal visits. Statements and reports un- 
doubtedly had increased during the last two decades, but such things mostly 
concern the Bara Babu and his ) Haag Again, there has been a proper ones de- 
centralization and division of labour in other respects, public works and municipal 
business, for example. If the question is examined dispassionately it will probably 
be found that increase of clerical work is the least of those obstacles which 
intervene between the Collector and the people. While press of work is the 
smallest of the factors in this question, temperament is probably the largest and most 
important. , 

We have indicated that in our opinion the Collector is not too overburdened 


with office work to attend to Raises and Rayat ifhe is disposed that way. All 
the same, if something can be done to take the other leg off this lame excuse of 
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heavy work, we, on our part, shall be only too glad to lend a helping hang 
reg we may here say that we don't oan much. Our demands ps ei a 
ambitious. We do not support social self-assertion and obtrusiveness on the part 
of our countrymen. We do not believe they can claim, as a matter of right, socia) 
intercourse with a closed corporation like the Civil Service. Again, there ig no 
reason why Indians should be more anxious to mix with the Europeans, than the 
Europeans are to mix with them. The attitude ofa suppliant for admission into tho 
society of foreigners is to our mind extremely undignified. It, moreover, often 
defeats its own ends. For similar reasons we strongly deprecate demi-official dio. 
tation on the part of the Government in social matters. We hold that individua) 
members of the civil or military service cannot be made to execute the polka sido 
by side with Indians. It is a matter which should be left to their discretion, 
Social conditions are no less subject to the operation of laws than economic ones 
Let us have free trade, we say. We don't make the grain-dealer sell his stock at 
rates fixed by authority. Why not keep the same attitude of benevolent neutrality 
with reference to the other matter ? 7 


But here we must stop. Purely social intercourse must depend on the judg. 
ment of individuals and corporate social bodies, but no efforts should be spared in 
the direction of otherwise bringing high officers in close contact with the Raises 
and Rayat. It is quite feasible to draw the line we have indicated. We have 
seen the thing being done in more than one district, and we would insist on its 
being done by our officers uniformly and as a matter of duty. Ifa district officer 
rises at nine in the morning and drives down to the court in the forenoon, he obvious- 
ly cannot do it, But then what right has a Collector to rise at 9 a.m.? Even if in- 
dividual district officers are not early risers, they have greater liberty. than 

the Judges in the matter of attending the Kutchert. The judicial work which a 

Collector must do is not very heavy. Consequently he need not attend the office 
at all for two or three days in the week. Nocturnal darbars are also feasible. 
Indeed, a few years ago, they were not unknown in districts like Jaunpur and 
Saharanpur. At all events our point is this : a Collector ean easily find time, if he 
only would, for making himself personally acquainted with the people of his 
district. 

If it became necessary to send up a memorial to the Viceroy on the subject, we 
would sign it without hesitation. Close and continuous contact between repre- 
sentatives of the Government and its subjects is not an administrative luxury 
which can be held over or dispensed with. It is an administrative necessity of 
the highest order. It is a thing, moreover, which cuts both ways, and it infliets, 
and has inflicted, a deep gash both on the people and the administration. British 
rule is at least a century old in most parts of the country. Still it is a stranger in 
a land where foreign + thc need not necessarily be unpopular. The benevo- 
lence of the Government is not only not appreciated ; it is often thoroughly. mis- 
understood. Otherwise how do you account for plague riots? How is it that a 
Municipal secretary cannot put a distinctive mark on good meat without giving 
rise to the cry of poison! How is it that your Engineers cannot build a bridge 
without giving rise to unfounded rumours and misgivings ? Stop and listen. “Kee 
the children in-doors. Bridge-builders are actually in the village. Thirteen child- 
ren are required to propitiate the river. Your children or your money!” But where 
is the Collector? Is it his busines to remain unmoved until a formal petition is 
presented tohim? And is the conviction and imprisonment of stupid people under 
certain sections of the Penal Code the best way of dealing with them when feelings 
have been roused ? 


V.-—-LEGISLATION. 


12. ‘ The Indian Peopte (Allahabad), of the 22nd May, says :—The- Select 
Committee are to be warmly congratulated on the 
Civil Procedure Code Bill as it has emerged from their 
hands. The task of boiling down the mountains of criticisms, comments and opinions 
which the Bill as original y framed, gathered round it from all sources, official and 
non-official, invited and volunteered, and of infusin g their essence into the. clauses of 
the measure has been performed in an extremely satisfactory manner. A definite 
Code of Civil Procedure. has been the guide of our Cou:ts since Aet No. VIII of 
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1859 received the sanction of the Governor-General in Council. It had to be over- 
hauled in 1877 and again in 1882, and the new Bill is another effort in the same 
direction. In the course of 21 years, the Act of 1882 has had to be amended by 17 

eneral and seyen local Acts, and the interpretation of its clauses comprises about 
twenty-five per cent. of the cases reported in the Indian Law Reports Series. 
A new Act is evidently needed to embody all this mass of matter and to settle 
nuthoritatively some points on which the High Courts, chartered and unchartered, 


hopelessly disagree. Now that the Government is about it, let us hope that it. will 


not be hasty in rushing a 5, the Bill, as seven hundred sections dealing with 
different topics require careful consideration, which takes time. A hurried and 


_ imperfectly considered measure requires patching up from the start and continually, 


asin the case of the current Code. Though the revised Bill is a vast improvement 
on the draft Bill, it is not yet perfect. Some of the sections are not very clear, 
while others require material alteration. The Government has again invited opinions 


on the Bill. The Select Committee will again have to modify the clauses, where 


necessary, in the light of such opinions, 


Though a Civil Procedure Code has been in force for nearly fifty years, no 
attempt has been so far made to define some simple notions which pervade a large 
number of the sections. Everyone knows that proceedings in a divi Court are 
to be commenced by a suit, application or appeal. The Code itself has, up to now, 
been silent as to the exact meaning of these three terms. The Limitation Act 
defined them for its own purposes, but those definitions were not of general applica- 
tion. The Bill under consideration has in the Committee stage explained what 
the term “ suit” means. The word “sign” or “ signature” is left undefined. 
When we consider that every paper filed in a proceeding or issuing out of a Court 
must be “signed” in order to produce any effect, and that “ signature ” may mean 
any one of a dozen things, the importance of an exact definition becomes apparent 
at once. The current Code includes a mark or a stamp within its meaning, but the 


Bill simply contents itself by excluding a — by initials. Again, the expres- 


sion “ immovable property ” has not been defined. The definition in the General 
Clauses Act is not adequate to the purposes of the Code. Take the case of a pro- 
perty under a mortgage. Is the mortgagee’s interest movable or immovable for the 


purposes of attachment and sale? The General Clauses Act cannot help us in 


the matter. The proposed Code itself ought to provide a definition as it has done 
for “ Agricultural,’ ‘“ Agricultural Produce,” “ Growing Crops” and “ Cause of 
Action.” The inclusion of market gardening in the definition of agriculture is open 
to objection, as it would enable Kachis, a by no means easy class of debtors to ha 
with, to evade payment of their debts. 


The Committee have been well advised in removing the various explanations 
that were appended to the meaning of the word “decree” in the draft Bill, and to 
include a “ preliminary decree” within the definition. There was absolutely no 
reason why a decree which finally decided contested rights between the parties in 
account, administ ation. partnership and partition suits, and left only the details 
to be worked out, should have been called by any other name, Yet the High 
Courts have refused to recognise such adjudications as decrees. The orders that 
are expressly excluded from the definition are well chosen. An exact meaning of 
the word has to be found for purposes of appeal and. execution, for generally speak- 
ing, only decrees are susceptible of appeal and execution. 


VI.—RalILway. 


13. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 22nd May, says :—If the 
reforms indicated by Mr. Robertson will be effected, 
much will have been done to improve the lot of the 
third-class passenger. Less over-crowding, better lighting of carriages, rovision 
of lavatories, arrangements for cheap and healthy refreshments on platforms, 
more civil and kindly treatment at the hands of Railway underlings, and better 
waiting accommodation at stations would seem to be among the foremost of the 
necessary reforms to be effected. It is also true that the third-class passengers 
often experience great difficulty in getting tickets. Cannot arrangements be 
made for the sale of tickets at convenient centres in the city, at big stations, all 
hours of the day, and at comparatively smaller stations at least an hour before the 
arrival of the train ? 
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14, The same paper observes :—We entirely sympathise with Mr. Robertson 
| in his plea for a reduction of railway fares and rates, 
Says he: “Fares and rates a:e too high. Judged 
from the standpoint of actual money payment made they are considerably lower 
than in England, but taking the cost of construction and working of railways in the 
two countries, the fares and rates in India should be only about one-sixth those 
charged in England, whereas this rate is greatly exceeded. The reduction should 
be made for passengers by 18 to 40 per cent., for merchandise by 20 to 60 per cent., 
and for coal by 40 to 60 per cent. These. large reductions could not be made 
straight away, but considerable reductions are immediately possible,” Precisely. 
It may be added that while the Railway Companies of ops do not, as a rule, 
declare dividends of more than 24 or 23 per cent., those in India not unoften declare 
5, 6 or 7 per cent, and at least one system—the Darjeeling-Himulayan—declares 

er cent., or tharedbiouhe, It is scandalous that while this is so, 
the rates and fares should be high as they are, and that the comforts of passengers 
should not also be adequately attended to. . 


15. The editor of Awdzah-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 24th May, stating 

that since January last he has had occasion to travel 

ot come aint ee ney? Mostel- three times by the Jagannath Railway, remarks that 
formerly he had no difficulty in obtaining a proper 

ticket. On starting from Benares, when he went to the booking clerk at the Canton- 
ment railway station in that town and asked him to supply him with a tieket for 
Kudra, he was told that there was no ticket (available) to that station. A ticket 
to Pusauli (a station on this side of Kudra) was then asked for and similarly refused ; 
and the writer was obliged to buy a ticket to Sasaram (a station beyond), and had 
thus to pay three annas more. Similarly on his return journey, when he wanted 
to buy at Kudra a ticket to the Cantonment railway station at Benares, he was told 
that he could only get one to Kashighdt, and he had to do this accordingly, to his 
great inconvenience, for he had to get down at the Kashigh&t station and thence 
proceed to his house in the Benares City, in an ekka. On former occasions whenever 


Railway fares and rates. 


_ the writer had to travel from Kudra to Benares, the Booking-clerk wrote “ eanton- 


ment ” on the ticket and thereby saved him considerable inconvenience ; but it is 
not known why this practice has been discontinued. It is, however, very strange 
that printed tickets to all stations should not be available at a station. 


VII.—Posr Orricsz.. 


Nil. 
_ VITL—Nartive Societies anp Rettcious anv Socrat Matrsrs. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIScELLANEOUS, 
Nil. 
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--I.—Porrrtcs. 
5 ep 7  (a).—Forergn. 
Nil. 
(6 ).—Home. | | 
1. Tae Indian People (Allahabad), of the 29th May, says :—But what 
whe making of distinction between @00ut the much larger number of une ucated, but: not 


ednoated end ignorant Indians in necessarily uncivilised Indians who have settled in 
sa the Transvaal? Is education a condition precedent 


to the liberal treatment which is the inherent birthright of every British subject 


and which the Indian has done nothing to forfeit ? Lord Milner sympathises with 
the feeling against an ‘indiscriminate influx of Asiatics as traders and settlers, 
Why should he? Have these Asiatic subjects of the British Crown no right to 


- trade and settle in any part of the British Empire that they choose? Are similar 


restrictions imposed in India against any of the colonists? Ifany Asiatic immi- 
grant be found to be insanitary in his habits or be suffering from a loathsome and 
contagious disease or be otherwise an undesirable character, nobody has objected 
to his being treated in the same way in which others similarly circumstanced are 
treated. rd Milner would not object to Asiatics’ exclusion on “ sound social 
and economic reasons, apart from the question of colour.” We are not quite clear 
as to what he exactly means by “ sound social and economic reasons,” but let that 
pass. Lord Milner’s appeal for the concession to educated and civilised Asiatics, 
“ not only political rights, but other privileges which white men enjoy” 1s excel- 
lent ; but why should these privileges be confined to those “already living in the 
country as And where is the assurance of less barbarous treatment of the Indians 
as a whole? 


Mr. Chamberlain, in the House of Commons, said that the revival of the old 


. Transvaal anti-Asiatic law was necessary pending legislation,- owing to public 


feeling, but the law would be enforced leniently, with due regard to educated 
Asiatics, and the vested interests of traders. This is simply preposterous. This 
reputed strong man who would remove all the disabilities of Indians after the war 
whose righteous indignation knew no bounds because of old Paul Kruger’s harsh 
treatment of them, now comes forward and says the old law of Krugev’s will be 
put into force and the Indians resident in the Transvaal assigned locations outside 
the habitable parts of the country. And this, owing to public feeling. So, the 


strongest man in the Empire, who was going to bid the sun rise in the west, is . 


the mute obedient servant of the South African millionaires, and their will is law. 
Mr. Chamberlain says the revival of the old laws will be pending legislation. 
What legislation? Something worse than Kruger’s? As for the so-called lenient 
administration of the laws of which the Colonial Secretary speaks,—well, Lord 
Milner’s thin finger has so far proved more oppressive than the thick loins of 
President Kruger, and we are not encouraged in the belief that he will prove more 
friendly to the Indians in future. : | 


It will be noticed that like Lord Milner, Mr, Chamberlain says that due 
regard will be paid to educated Asiatics. Standing by itself not merely is there 
nothing for complaint in it, but the expression deserves commendation. But read 
with the context, Mr. Chamberlain’s educated Asiatics means educated Asiatics 
only. Have the rest no title to better treatment? On the other hand, it is 
confidently predicted that without Indian labour.the principal industry of the 
province, the mining industry, can never thrive. White labour is prohibitively 
costly, local labour is inadequate, the importation of labour from Central Africa 
is impracticable and inadvisable, while the importation of Chinese labour has grave 
disadvantages. There remains only the Indian labour. But the colonists cannot 
have the benefit of Indian labour unless they will educate themselves into 


behaving like gentlemen towards the Indians. “ Until the colonists learn to treat. 


the natives of this country properly,” says the Pioneer, “they cannot expect from 
us much sympathy for their troubles, and should they be compelled to turn to 
Indian immigration as a means of escape from their present difficulties, they may 
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fnd the Indian Government less ready to help them than it would be under other 
circumstances, Both countries can do one another good service, and it seems a 
pity that reciprocity is at present impossible.” _ bos - 


-¥, The English Hindosthan Nog ao gee of the 29th May, says :-The Edu- 

cation Test, which is not applicable to whites, means 
to oust and shut out of Cape C olony, Natal and Trans- 
as _vaal, Indians of gift, enterprise, thrifty and sober 
habits, so that it behoves them to look for fresh fields phe cans pastures, especially 
those that have been yong eee or retain a very sparse European population, 
guch as, say, Rhodesia and British Central Africa, where Railway projects are in 
execution and the climatic conditions will be found congenial. Nor is it merely the 
artizan who is required there ; the clerk, the accountant, the guard and the over- 
seer have also a chance, and now is the time for they are recruiting hands both at 
Bombay and Madras. If English University men can go to the Texas prairies as 
cowboys, why not an Indian graduate emulate this? “Honor and shame from no 
condition rise.” Then again emigration is not always necessarily due to overpopu- 
lation, but also to competition and national ambition, such as was the case with 
the Pilgrim Fathers of the Mayflower in the 16th Century. 


Asuggestion to educated natives to 
yeok emplo nt in Rhodesia and Bri- 
tish Central Africa. 


I].—Avonanistan any Trans-FRonriee. 
Nil. 
III.—Native Starzs. 
Nil, 
— IV.—Apmumistration. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


8. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 3rd June, observing that the post 
| : of Registrar to the Judicial Commissioner’s Court was 
of ont of Regia Owdh, ~~ one of the few berths in the grade of Rs. 800-40-1,000 

which a native could hitherto aspire to hold, com- 
plains that this post has now been snatched away from natives and been ordered 
to be given in future to a member of the Imperial Civil Service by the order of the 
Government of India, with the sanction of the Secretary of State. Several 
former Judicial Commissioners were satisfied with the work of Maulvi Nihal 
Uddin Ahmad ; but the present Judicial Commissioner becoming displeased with 
him, not only makes him go back to his former post of Deputy Collector, but 
would also preclude his countrymen from the coveted post of Registrar in future, 
as if no Indians were competent to hold it! 


4, The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 1st June, agrees with 
the Pioneer in thinking that District Officers in the 
United Provinces are really so greatly over-burdened 
with work that they cannot possibly exercise due 


Pioneer on the alleged need for recast- 
ingthe distribution of the divisions 
into districts in the United Provinces. 


_ supervision over their subordinate officials and clerks and that a revision of the 


resent formation of districts is desirable with a view toreducing the heavy charges. 
he writer also endorses the suggestions of the Pioneer for curtailing the area and 
Jurisdiction of the Allahabad district. | 


(b).—Police. 


5. A correspondent of the Praydg Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 30th 

May, says that, on the occasion of the visit of the 

“constable acoused of killing@men. T)i-t+rict Superintendent of Police to the police-sta- 

tion, a constable asked a man to carry some things, but he demurred. On this the 

constable gave him a blow with a heavy stick. The man fell to the ground and 

was taken to the hospital, where he died on arrival. It is not known how the 
constable has been dealt with ? | 


Hrypostuiy, 


HINDUSTANI, 


Sra June, 1903. 


ROZNAMCHA-I- 


QaISABI, 


lst June, 1908. 


Prariac SamAcuiz, 
30th May, 1903, 
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(c).—Finance and Taxation. Ge ne eh 


Hupustax Bevizw, - 6, The Hindustan Review (Allahabad), for April, observes :— While the 
— wail on the present deplorable condition of industrieg 
and manufactures in the land is. loud and long, and 
while there are persons by the score to the front eagerly pressing on the public 
and the Government alike their panaceas of all sorts and degrees, jll considered or 
well considered, practicable or impracticable, which are supposed to bring back that 
full tide of prosperity which has long receded beyond the. economic horizon, it isa 
matter of profound regret to notice that there are as yet a few who are well versed 
in the first principles of public finance to examine and analyse, with the eye of the 
expert critic rather than that of the daily journalist in mortal hurry to dash off 
with railway speed his copy for the day, the details of the annual Budget emanat. 
! ing from the bureau of Imperial finance and dealing with over a hundred crores of 
| rupees of revenue and expenditure. The exigencies of the latter are such that he - 
must run with the time in its ceaseless course. Railway and electricity between 
them have ushered in a new era which threatens in days not far off to annihilate 
: time itself. Sufficient for the day are the events thereof and sufficient for the 
t hour are the comments thereon—this is the well pronounced shibboleth of the tribe 
of journalists. The day’s occurrences have to be chronicled as best they may ; for 
to-morrow they must be superseded by other events which have to be recorded and 
reviewed. Time was when it was no anachronism to assert that the thinking of 
the nation was admirably and sagaciously done by the Press. It read the events 
by the light of knowledge and experience ; it brooded over them with sufficient 
pause and serious deliberation ; and it eventually expressed itself on their signifi- 
q cance With a maturity of thought and practical sagacity which at once commended 
i themselves to the people at large. They came as it were with the seal of authority 
which was respected because convincing. Thus it was that the thinking was done 
for the people by the Press on high affairs of national Government or the higher 
. ones of national finance and taxation. Thus it was that the Press became a power 
4 and an influence for the wellbeing of the nation which statesmen and administrators 
had perforce to reckon with. Its lofty aim was duly recognised ; its great disinter- 
estedness was readily - admitted ; till at last by sheer stress of its intrinsic worth it 
came to be acknowledged as the indispensable Fourth Wheel in the coach of State. 


But times are changed. Old ideals are gone. With them the sturdy old 
spirit of steadfast independence and impartiality has fled. Statesin every part of 
the world rotate on their own axis with the rapidity of lightning. They unerringly 
reflect the new environments surrounding them. And it is superfluous to observe 
that none has so powerfully altered these as steam and electricity, particularly the 
latter. Itis thus that in the government of a nation and the AS sah and action 
of a people we discern a perpetual motion which might have bewildered the slow 
and sober generations which have gone by—a motion much like unto that “ cease- 
less tide of Being,” that ‘“‘ mighty whirling wheel” which, as the poet prophetically 
sings, “ none can stay or stem.” As a result of these new environments which have 
slowly shaped themselves during the last twenty years, we find ourselves to-day 
confronted with a difterent press organisation with other ideals and other aims and 
objects, and supported by a new spirit, the consequences of which we tremble to 
q | contemplate. It may be that we are old-fashioned, and our nerves can scarcely 
q withstand the shocks of those new environments which are surrounding us, per fas 
et nefas, in all directions. All the same we fear their far-reaching effects. The 
a fierce utilitarianism of to-day seems to have clean swept the older traditions and 
4 the older landmarks which time, in its course, had slowfootedly imprinted half a 
; century ago. The keen struggle for competition has wrought new but scarcely 

ennobling ideals. The passion for the acquisition of wealth by divers devices, 
| whether honestly or dishonestly, is great. So, too, the lust for pelf and power by 
a fair means or foul. Land-gra —— been dignified into a refined art undreamt 
: of in the philosophy of the old type of buccaneers, Individualism ostentatiously 
_ itself in all its degrading selfishness. Hypocrisy and dissimulation shame- 
essly masquerade in high and low places. Virtue is not only hurled down from 
its lofty seat, but openly flouted. Gross venality reigns supreme among adminis- 
trators while honest and sterling statesmanship has a seth wholly vanished. The 
press has thus become the reflex of this deplorable condition of affairs to be se2 
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in almost all the civilised ‘countries of the globe.. And nowhere is its- baneful 
influence to be witnessed more at present than in the country which first gave it 
the boon of freedom. Debased and demoralised, it has ceased to command that 
respect and authority which it once possessed. It has ceased to think. The think- 
ing, if at all, isleft to those who have bought its columns. Thusthe people are 
everywhere left, without leaders of the right and proper type; while the brumma- 
gem tribe of the hour is lifted on high and apotheosised and worshipped as never 
Baal or Moloch was in days of yore. These steer the vessel of State but without a 
correct chart or an unerring compass. The policy of drift is inthe ascendancy. 
No wonder, under such steersmen, Gove:nments drift too and become careless, ro 
ing not their own ride. | 


Is it surprising under the circumstances that India, too, has caught the con- 
tagion of the West, and is it surprising to find that instead of honest, independent, 
and just criticism on men and things, we should be daily confronted with something 
which is its reverse? If journalistic criticism, with which we were so familiar a 
generation back, is a lost art, what could be said of the people themselves ? Hollow 
praise and superficial inanities—these are the pabulum on which the press lives, 
moves and has its being. Honest criticism is proscribed. More. It is resented 
and decried. ‘he intolerance of criticism of the governing caste permeates the 
columns of the majority of the organs which faithfully echo the opinion of the 
omnipotent bureaucracy of the land. Their writers pose themselves as the stern 
preachers of the day and palm off as oracular their own interested and simulated 
effusions on & semi-igno-ant public, while there is no end to the hollow sermons and 
admonitions to that microscopic section of the Indian Press which, still faithful to 
the older and nobler traditions, strives midst heavy odds, to illumine the ignorance 
of its clientele and lead them on to the right path. But this right path of duty 
is fiercely decried by the Goliaths of the Anglo-Indian Press, Ignorant themselves, 
they incessantly attempt to a off their ignorance on many an affair of the State 
as gospel truth sublime. The conspiracy of misrep:esentation and calumny is 
potent enough in all conscience. But if such be the general tenor of its teachings 
on affairs of state, its lucubrations on matters vitally affecting the pockets of 
millions of the poor tax-payers is worse. At first, the Seats rial book-keepers, like 
the Macbethian witches, sit round their boiling and bubbling cauldron of figures 
in the remotest recesses of their dark chamber, chant their arithmetical abraca- 
dabra, and educe their magical finance. This, next, is retailed in copious paragraphs 
and statistical tables at the close of the official year, with a “ summary ” carefull 
prepared to save the tzouble to the unthinking pressmen to wade into the detail. 
He is supposed to accept them with not one if or but. Sufficient it is for him 
that the summary emanates from the Imperial bureau, thrice hallowed. And 
sufficient it is for him, therefore, that he either copies or paraphrases it, elegantly 
improves on the original legend of prosperity and economic progress by appropriate 
adjectives, eulogises the authors on their financial sagacity or statesmanship, and 
winds up with the profound remark that never was a country better governed and 
better pai ee and never was a peopie more lightly taxed in spite of their 
poverty, which is enough in all conscience to strike even the most casual observer. 
This is the way in which the faithful in the Anglo-Indian Press echo the Finance 
Minister’s statement, and this is the way in which nine-tenths of the Indian Press 
squeak. But here, again, time was when a Robert Knight heroically grasped the 
principal points of a budget, examined it in details, and brought to bear on them 
the fierce search-light of his own impartial and enlightened criticism. There was 
@ Maclean who went with all the clan of the fearless beau sabreur cutting away 
right and left the gaily dressed carcass of the budget. There wasa Kristo Das 
Pal who, with a profound knowledge of history of the past, would in his own inci- 
Sive way mercilessly expose the dark nooks and corners of such an official State 
paper. But where may be the tribe of that Triumvirate? Alas! Weare con- 
Strained to answer it is nowhere. A budget is now-a-days discussed in so perfunc- 
tory a fashion, and with such little regard to antecedents and sequence, that the 
less saidthe better. To us it isa humiliation that in face of the g.eat progress 
made by our people in education, there is yet a lamentable lack of economics, The 
study of public finance in the right way seems to be practically confined to an 
extremely microscopic minority. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the rising 
generation of our University men, our bankers and merchants should make it a 
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PraviaG SAMACHAR, 
30th May, 1908. 


NAtya PaTEa, 
lst June, 1908, 


Praric SamAouiz, 


30th May ’ 1903. 


CaWNPoRrE GAZETTE, 


1st June, 1903. 


ADVOCATE, 


4th June, 1903. 
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! = of paying the closest attention to questions of Indian finance cropping up ‘from 


imé to time. The Indian Press itself has aserious duty to payee ll in: this rég. 
pect.. If anything like influence is to be exercised in future on the finances ‘of the 
impire , it is its duty to speak and write with sufficient knowledge. Superficial 
or even ignorant criticism 1s a waste of time'and energy. What 1s wanted is enlight. 
ened criticism on the basis of knowledge, and experience, which shall elicit attention 
and respect such as has been commanded by the Hon ‘ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale and 4 


few others who could be named. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


7. The Prayég Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 30th: May, complains that 
a old and rotten vegetables; sweetmeats, and other 
offood expesed forsaisat edible things are sold by shopkeepers at Allahabad. 
signee _ As the use of such things is injurious to health, the 
Health Officer or his assistant should examine every day the articles of food ex 


for sale with a view to preventing the sale of rotten and adulterated things. 


8. The Ndtya Patra Boren of the is ' a complains be the 
a _ Mahajanitola street at Allahabad was remetalled in 
prrangemants tn Sstrectinthe Alsi April last, but that the remetalling was not done ina 
“ss satisfactory manner. The metal which was not 


properly beaten into the ground has already begun to get dislodged, How do the 
Overseer and the Engineer pass such work? Cattle are tied up in the street 
near the Crosthwaite Girls’ School, and children ease themselves in the public roads. 
~ On the open maidan lying to the west of the house occupied by the late Pandit 


Ajodhia Nath, a privy has been made of bamboos and reed. The side-drains in the 
y cleaned and flushed in the morning and evening. The 
Municipal members being busy attending to their private work or enjoying sensual 


mags cannot be — to properly look after sanitary arrangements. The 
ity Magistrate should pay occasional visits to the streets and lanes of the city. 


9. The Prayég Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 30th May, in its local news 

| columns complains that young boys are sometimes 
to be found driving hackney ekkas which may lead to 
accidents, and that some ekkas have very weak ponies, The Municipal officials 
should keep an eye on hackney carriages. 


10, The Cawnpore Gazette, of the jst June, says that pariah dogs are being 

killed in the public streets at present at 0% 
" . ‘The practice is highly disagreeable to the public, 
Again, confectioners who carry and sell sweetmegts in trays, sit down. in the 


Local affairs, Cawnpora. 


public streets in the evening. The police on duty, being paid some thing by 


these men, take no notice of them. But the Chauk Sarréfa becomes so greatly over: 
crowded on account of these men that carriages find it difficult to pass through the 
street. Confectioners, wha have regular shops, complain that this practice is 
detrimental to them, and over-crowding affords pick-pockets a favourable opportu: 
nity for carrying on their nefarious trade. Lately 9 carriage-horse hecame unman: 
ageable and holted: several men in the streets were hurt. The police should 
prevent all persons from sitting gnd selling things in the street. An imposter 0 
the disguise of a Police Inspector, accompanied by Kotwali policemen, seized some 
eight hundred rupees worth of jewellery, which two sarraf shopkeepers had, and 
representing it to be stolen property, took it away and disappeared. If the police 


- had been up and soingy the impostor would not have been able to commit such 4 
ow th wes ial : 


daring fraud. N 


- 


police are busy looking for him } 
(¢),— Education, 


11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th June, says :—Public apinien 
on _ that hag so far expressed itself on the momentous 
neewcton *"* question is ¢lear. The object of the local Gavernment 
_ 0 have one vernacular lan e as @ medinm.of 
stage is indeed noble, but it is very difficult and almost 


Goverament 
um of. vernacular 


instruction in the primary 


BST Est B 


ee sal 
a 


( a +) 


impossible to secure the agency proposed by the : Government: ‘We ‘stand by the 
statement made } . 


by: us: in our last issue thatthe language spoken by thé educated 
classes among the Hindus and Muhammadans isnot the language of the masses, 


and that if the readers for primary classes are’ to be in the language as spoken by 
the former, they will be in a vernacular which will be quite foreign to the masseg of 


the population. The language.spoken in different parts of these provinces even 
by the educated classes is not one and the same. There is a vast amount of différ- 
ence between the spoken languages of the educated classes, say, between that spoken 
in Sahdéranpur in the west and that at Ballia in the east. We cannot expect a 
village school-boy to follow intelligently a language spoken by the educated classes 
who mostly come in contact with r, ear Readers prepared in the spoken language 
of Sahdéranpur will not be in the language 'of the Ballia man. In a. he & new 
i 


language or finding one which will be understood by the average Indian boy 


throughout these provinces, the Government shall have to take all' sorts of . precay- 
tions that in the name of Hindustani a hybrid vernacular is not brought into exist- 


ence which will be discountenanced by important sections of the two classes. The 
foam cannot be taken by the Committee, as it is proposed to be. constituted. 
There are able men in the Deputy Collectors’ ranks, but whether they will prove to 


‘be good revisers of the primers is doubtful. We can suggest a dozen names of both 


Hindu and Muhammadan Deputy Collectors who are men of strong commonsense 
and ability, some of them having some time been connected with the Educational 
Department, but their very official character will be a disadvantage to them ; at least, 
without meaning any disrespect to the members of this branch of .the subordinate 
service, we can say that these provinces cannot expect the nominated official mem- 
bers to truly represent the vast interests of the people on whose behalf they will be 
supposed to speak. The Committee should have a large element of non-officials. 
There should be one or two representatives of the “ Nagri Pracharni” Sabha of 


Benares, and of the new Urdu Association formed at the last sitting of the Muham- 


madan Educational Conference. Men from every Division of these provinces, who 
pre known to be interested in the cause of education, men who can speak guthori- 
tatively on the claims of Hindi and Urdu should be invited to sit in the Committee, 
and @ more important officer than an Inspector of Schools should be asked to 

reside over the deliberations of the Committee. The proposed hody shall not 


have to deal with a departmental matter, having little connection with the people ; 


it is not a question of merely recording decrees which will be followed by the 
people. To influence the literature of the people, to influence the medium pone 
which they are’to receive their instruction, is not an easy matter, and to successfully 
achieve it the Government shall have to take the people in greater confidence. 


A large Committee might take a little more time in its deliberations, but its 


results will command greater respect. In these provinces pri education has 
not made that progress which it has done in sister provinces. This is due to, 


among other sauses, the characters of the language through which it was ener 

to impart even elementary education to the people at large. With the difficulties 
of the character let not the troubles of 3 new vernacular be introduced which would 
prove foreign to the masses, Primary education, to be successful, must be given in 
& language whose characters do appeal to the minds of the people, and which they 
ean understand and are likely to employ iy their everyday life. Such a language 
cannot be formulated by a Committee of such a non-representative character as the 
local Government has asked the Director of Public Instruction to appoint, 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


12. A correspondent of the Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 8rd June, ob- 
serves that though Government again and again per- 
ceives how the people suffer from famine, and how its 
own revenue falls off whenever that calamity occurs, 
yet 1t.does not see the expediency of extending the system of permanent settlement 
of land, already in Bengal, to other parts of the country as well. Permanent 
settlement cannot, it is true, ward off famine, which is brought about by drought 
and other similar physical causes; but it will certainly provide the agricultural 
classes with means and resources to combat the evil better than they are able 
to do at present under the system of periodical settlements. Income from agri- 
‘culture is getting less and less on account of the heavy assessments of Government 
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revenue from time to time, and hence respectable classes are giving ‘up this profes- 
sion. The margin of profit ews J greatly reduced, respectable persons, who wil] 
not till the soil with their own hands, are no longer able to pay labour as well as main- 


tain themselves from the pr peen of land. Government would, therefore, do well. 


to at least raise the period of recurring settlements to 60 years, and lower the rates 
of assessment, if it consider the extension of permanent settlement out of the 
question. ; 


(g).—General. ae 
13. The Praydég Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 30th May, says that one Cecil 


Clarke, a Eurasian, has been sentenced to 18 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment at Cawnpore for stealing a 
silver bottle worth Rs. 50, while another Eurasian, who, perhaps, accidentally shot 
a native at Lucknow, has escaped with only six weeks’ simple imprisonment. Thus 
a Eurasian may possibly be let off for killing a native ; but if he commits a theft 
at the house of a European, his offence will be dealt with asa very grave one, 
Judging from the above the life of a native is not worth more than Ks. 4. 


14. The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow’, of the 14th May, stating that the 
| Sanjivni has discovered another circular which the 
Alleged issue of a cirenlar by the Director-General of Telegraphs has issued to his subor- 
Director -GenoraentofEuasans. dinates recommending a larger employment of Eura- 
| sians in that Department in future, on the ground 
that the number of native signallers is alieady large enough, observes that 
while, on the one hand, Government declines to permit Kurasians to be employed 
either on the railways or in the Telegraph Department to the exclusion of natives, the 
Director-General freely issues circulars to do the same thing! If the instructions 
regarding the recruitment of the Railway and the Telegraph Departments are acted 
upon, no natives will be found holding posts on over Rs. 30 a month in those 
Departments ere long. The Director-General of Telegraphs ought to remember that 
. the number of native signallers is large the number of native tax payers too is 
arge. : 


15. The Natya Patra (Allahabad), of the 1st June, says that plague broke 
out in this country seven or eight years ago. The 
parental Government adopted measures with a view 
| to checking the spread of the disease at an expense of 
lakhs of rupees, but in vain. The disease has spread all over the country. The 
authorities have discontinued the compulsory removal of patients to plague hos- 
pitals, the burning of their clothes and the inspection of passengers at railway 
stations. The discontinuance of these measures has afforded a great relief to the 
people. But the disinfection of houses is still enforced, which is a source of great 
inconvenience and loss to them. When a house is disinfected, all things have to be 
removed from one place to another ; some of them are broken and otherwise injured 
during their removal. Especially, if the inmates are parda-nashin ladies, there is 
much loss of property. Again, if disinfection is of any use, it should be effected as soon 
as death occurs in a house. But it is being carried out (at Allahabad?) several 
months after. Sometimes deaths from plague have recurred in houses soon after 
they have been disinfected. Sometimes the persons who are employed to disinfect 
houses do things which are disagreeable to the religious feelings of the inmates. 
Under these circumstances His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor would do well 
to put a stop to the disinfection of houses, which causes unnecessary trouble and 


Lucknow shooting case. 


A suggestion for the discontinuance 
of the disinfection of houses. | 


expense to the people and Government. 


16. Al Bashér (Etdwah), of the 26th May, referring to the important ser- 

vices which the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan rendered 
Grandson of Sir Saiyid +o Government both during the sepoy mutiny, and 
subsequently, first by bringing out a book in which he 
pointed out the real causes of the mutiny and convincingly showed that the revolt 
was not a preconcerted national plot of the natives, especially of the Musal- 
mans—as it was supposed to be by a at the time—and then by successfully 
endeavouring throughout his lite to make Musalmans truly loyal to Government, 
states that he preferred a pension to a jagir (grant of land) which was offered him 


Saiyid Masud, 
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by the aithorities in recognition of his (mutiny) services. He was accordingly 
anted « political =i for two generations according to the rule existing at. 
the time. On his death, the pension in question was transférréd to Mr. Saiyid 
Mahmud, who. has recently died penniless, leaving a son, named Saiyid Masid, 
wed about 14 years, without any means for his maintenance and education. I 
sme well-to-do friends of the family, or the Musalman community in general, 
«membering the “ national” services which Sir Saiyid Ahniad Khan rendered, 
tupa fund for the boy, it’ would not perhaps be becoming on the part of 
the er veh of such a distinguished grandfather and father to live on charity 
ofthis kind. The political effect of the ac¢eptance of this charity by the boy 
gould also be anything but a desirable one, inasmuch as it would set the peoplé 
thinking and instituting ¢omparisons that while under thé Government of former 
rulers, the desééndants of loyalists were supported from generation to géneration; 
the descendant of a most distinguished loyal supporter of the authorities has, under 
the present rule, to live on private charity. It 1s theréfore to be hoped that thé 
Government of the just and far-sighted Sir James Digges LaTouche would deem 
ijin every way proper and expédiént to continue to the boy the political pension 


enjoyed by his grandfather and father. 


V.—LaGIsLation. 


17, The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow), of the 14th May, referring to the 
yas of the Civil Procedure Code Bill in the- 

ice:oy’s Legislative Council for some five years, 
observes that all its provisions should be very carefully considered and diseussed 
before they become law. According to oné of its provisions the property of 4 


The Civil Procedure Code Bill. 


judgment-debtor situated in two or three districts can, at thé mstandé of the decree- 


holder, be attached and sold simultaneously. This will prove unjust and oppressive, 
inasmuch as the judgment-debtor will not be ableé to safeguard his interests at several 
places at one and the same time. : ee. 


V1I—Ramwav. 


18. The Advocate (Lucknow); of the 3lst May, says :—Why should the 
| co Government of India circulate the proceedings of a 
saeteancatenoliugeenewene privite conference to Railway Managers? ‘The fact 
cannot be denied that thé Conférénce was official in its naturé and, but for the pub- 
licity given to its proceedings, the several Railway Administrations would have 
begun to act up to its resolution. An Under-Sec¢retary df the Government would 
not have cared to preside over the deliberations of thé Conférence, and the 
staff of the State Railways alone would not have been invitéd to attend, had the 
Government nothing to do with its deliberations as the Angld-Indian Press wants 
us to believé. There was no reason why the representatives of the B. B. and 
C. I. Railway who were present at Delhi were not asked to be présent at the 
Private Conférence. Such being the staté of affairs, we must be on the alert 
and try to é&poseé all acts of racial favouritism. Long before thé Conference 
came into existénce some of the Railways Had begun to favour poor whites at the 
cost of Indian employés.. We will name the O. and R. Railway; where of late 
all available posts in the Traffic Department carrying a cértdéin amount of pay are 
being given to Eurasians ad to even Nativé Christians in préference to Hindus 
and Mahomtdans. Oné can seé how thése changes have beén brought about in the 
past ten years. We will just mention oné branch. The O. and R. Railway 
employs exclusively Eurasians 4s guards. The Indians are banned, and the few 
that are kept in service are treated with contempt, and; irrespéctive of their work 
or the length of their service, they are made to content themselves with a lower pay 
and 4 lower allowance. We understand that native guards even when entrusted with 
passenger trains do not get more than 8 annas per 100 miles, whilé Rs. 2 are fiven 
Re 100 miles to Eurasian guards. The colour of the employé, dnd not his work, 
ecides the rate of allowance. After the day’s work when the Indian guard arrives 
at his destindtion, he has to carry his own luggage to the guard room, méant 
for natives; whilé the Eurasian employé is attended to by Railway coolies, he Has 
also the sérvices uf a bearer, and in the hot season of a pankhawala at his disposal: 
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‘All these are denied to the native guard, who is asked with his eight annas to thake 
his own arrangements during his stay at first class stations, This is the manne 
how one branch of the Railway Service is managed, and how practical proof is give, 
to the world at large of the consideration which Railway administration Shows fop 
the travelling public. That the third class travelling public are less courteously 
treated by the Hurasians goes unquestioned and still even in slow passenger traing 
native guards are not employed. Not that native guards cannot be had, byt 
because as State Railways have not to look to dividends, and it is nobody’s interes, 
to look after poor Indians, they pay larger wages to men whom they want t 
favour. They have the Anglo-Indian Association to look to the claim of poor whites: 
while we have none to watch the interests of our unemployed, whose number jg 
increasing. It seems it is neither the concern of the State nor that of the well-to-do 
classes of natives to see that bread is not snatched away from the poor and that the 

do not suffer simply because they happen to be natives of the soil. [The Hindustan; 
(Lucknow) ot the 3rd June, expresses the same views. | 


19. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the ist June, after giving the sub. 
stance of Mr. Robertson’s report on Railway Admin. 
istration, observes that Mr. Robertson being unac- 
quainted with the vernacular, has been unable to 
discern and notice many grievances. An increase in the speed of railways will 
be welcome. But what is highly desirable is the redress of the grievances of third. 
class passengers. Sometimes they cannot get a glass of water during the hot 
weather, and sometimes they are put to great inconvenience for want of privies, 
They have also many other grievances. However, Mr. Robertson’s report is 
worthy of all praise. If his suggestions are carried out, there will be great im- 
provement in the condition of native passengers, 


20. The Vénijya Sukhddéyak (Benares), for May, says that on the Hast 
Indian Railway the departure ofa train from a sta- 
sion has, so far, invariably been preceded by the ring- 
| ing of the bell by way of a warning to the passengers. 
But lately this practice has quietly been discontinued, and the result is that 
passengers not aware of this new departure are often left behind. The Hast Indian 
Railway is considered by the public to be a model railway. It is to be hoped that 
the railway authorities will revive the old practice. 


VII,—Post Orrics. 


‘Mr. Robertson’s Report on Railway 
Administration. 


A complaint regarding the manage- 
‘ment of the East Indian Railway. 


Nil. 
VIII.—Native Soctrrizs anp Rewiciovs anp Socia, Marrtsrs. 
Nil. 
[X.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


Nil, 
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I.—Potrtics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. 


1, A corresponpent of the Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 5th June, says 

that there is a rumour that, according to an English 
newspaper, His Majesty King-Emperor Edward Vir 
has expressed an opinion that the Arms Act should not be made applicable to his 
(Indian) subjects who are loyal and respectable, but only to suspicious, mean, disaffect- 


ed and untrustworthy characters. If the rumour is correct, the reform will be a 


just and fair one. The existence of the Arms Act on the statute-book is certainly 
a deep blot on the just administration of British Government in India. It, in 
fact, indicates that Government lacks the power of distinguishing between the friend 
and the foe ; that it cannot rely on its strength, and must disarm the people to 
overn them ; that it is unable to make a moral conquest of the people; that it 
, not care to make good its promises or stand fast by its treaties; and that 
it distrusts the people ; that it prevents the people from ‘stmgemy their crops 
from wild animals and themselves and property from dakaits and robbers, and 
from giving a helping hand to Government in emergencies. The British have 
conquered many countries, but they have nowhere enforced the Arms Act as the 
have in India. They have no special reason to distrust Indians, The mutiny of 
1857 was the work of sepoys only, the people not joming them: so that should 
the sepoys become disaffected again, though there is little likelihood of it, 
there may occur another rebellion in spite of the disarmament of the general 
public. Ceca the Indians do not form one people or nation but are made 
of many races and nations; so that there is no chance of their combining in 
@ common cause; and a general rebellion is impossible without such a combina- 
tion, even if arms were given to the people. Had the Indians been one people, 
they could not perhaps have been so easily disarmed in the manner they have 
been. History too does not show that the Indians ever rebelled against their lawful © 
rulers, and hence they deserve in every way to be trusted by Government and 
allowed to bear arms. 


IL—AFcGHANISTAN AND TRANns-FRONTIER. 
Nil, 
IlI.—Nativz Srarzs, 


2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th June, referring to the rumour, circulat- 
- Rumour regarding the intention of C4 by the Advocate of India, on the authority of its 
the Government of India to appointan Simla correspondent, to the effect “with regard to 
Fave ett ovenvor-Genaraitor en the future administration of Native States in the Pun- 
Wen rere SS Shee eee jab it is stated that the Government of India intend to 
appoint an experienced Prime Minister or Regent at each Court, and an Agent to the 
Governor-General for all the States”, remarks :—Well, what is the genesis of the 
new policy? In one word, mistrust. Loyalty of Chiefs and people is a very good 
subject for Durbar and post-prandial speeches, but holds no water when practical 
recognition is asked for. The Imperial Service Troops are “ commandeered ” by 
British Officers, the foreign relations of Native States are cared for by Residents 
and Political Agents ; these are treaty terms. Directly or otherwise, the internal 
affairs of Native States are no less controlled by the Paramount Power. And 
what was so long done under another garb is now sought to be performed openly 
though not formally, against the very terms of the treaties with the States. 
The Government of India means to kill two birds with one stone—the independence 


. of Chiefs in the management of their domestic affairs, and the interference into — 


their business by the Punjab Government. The Prime Ministers or Regents ap- 
pointed by the Viceroy will make puppets of their formal masters, the Chiefs, and 
the Political Agent will shear the Local Government of its powers over and privi- 
leges in the treatment of Native States. The Paramount Power means to be 


( «Ty 


supreme in every respect and to remove all obstacles in the way, Indian and English, 
local and provincial. After taking away the N.-W. Frontier Province from the 
Punjab Government, further fleecing is ‘but natural, the last process in completing 
the Provincial sheep-shearing. 


But, why in the Punjab, and not elsewhere ?. The land of the five waters is 
very near the tract where three empires meet. So in such a place the Supreme 
Government, responsible for the safety of the country from foreign aggression, 
must gather all the threads of power and ck in its hands and make the masses 
and classes in British territory and the Chiefs and Sardars in Native States a 
practical nonentity, a powerless factor for good or evil. All the measures are 
simply so.many methods for doing on work, spying the Chiefs and the people so 
that they may not join the enemies of England. Are we then to believe that the 
noble policy enunciated in the words “ in their strength is our strength, in -their 
prosperity our prosperity,” &c., &c. is now given up for good as an impossible, if 
not impracticable, rule of conduct for the British Government in India. Every sen- 
sible man will deplore the day when by word of mouth and by handiwork the Eng- 
lish rulers allow the impression to g° about and filter down to the masses that they 
can no longer study carefully the daily growing complication of interests in India 
and hold the scales of justice even between all parties. Injustice has its nemesis 
that will swoop down, though the people so badly treated may be weak and ema- 
ciated. 


TV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
8. The Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 7th June, says that according to 


the present Civil Procedure Code, a creditor who 
A suggested amendmentin the Civil 


| « plsgapgoetes ansent obtains a civil court decree for money in one district 


against a debtor who holds property or has business 
or resides in another district, has to obtain a transfer certificate from the decreein 
- court, and go to the latter district in order to have the decree executed. This 
rocedure entails heavy expenditure on the decree-holder, especially if the two 
A stricts are far apart as, for instance, Agra and Karachi. As a new Civil Pro- 
cedure Code Bill is before the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, the section relating 
to the execution of decrees should be amended. The court which gives a decree for 
money should, in future, be empowered to despatch, with a forwarding docket the 
decree on an application being presented to it for execution to the District 
Judge of the district in which the property of the judgment-debtor is situated, 
for execution of the same. If the judgment-debtor is a well-known person 
the local civil officers should have little difficulty in discovering his property, 
and attaching and selling the same. Should it, however, be not deemed expe- 
dient to make this change in the Procedure, provision should at least be made for 
granting travelling and other necessary expenses to the decree-holder when he or 
his agent have to go to another district for the purpose of getting a decree executed 
which he has secured in his own district, and treating this cost as part of that— 
of the execution of the decree. : 


(6).—Police. : 
4, The English Hindosthan (Kalékankar), of the 10th June, says : —The 
Government of the United Provinces are evidently 
of the Police Comincommendations alive to the great importance of suppressing plague, 
and also of gaining the co-operation of the people in 
the measures they have resolved to adopt. In towns, disinfection of infected areas, 
inoculation, and evacuation are to be carried out, while in rural areas evacuation 
will be mainly relied upon. Corrosive sublimate has proved very effective in Alla- 


habad as a disinfectant, and burning fires and the use of hot, dry air by the Sawhney 
desiccator will also be resorted to. 


In rural areas the people are generally ready to evacuate their houses if plague 
appears, though they are unwilling to have the roofs opened, owing to the expense 
of re-roofing their P Besa They. are also to be encouraged to expose their 
clothes, bedding, and household effects to the sunshine for several hours daily. It 
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jg not énough, however, to fight the plague:; the great thing is if possible to pre. 
vent. it by lian of sanitary precautions, and the Lieutenant-Governor has allotted 
a sum of Rs..60,000 for improving the village water-supply. ants 9 


A sum of two lakhs of rupees will also be allotted for plague expenditure. All 


_ yabbish must be removed or burnt, and all latrines kept scrupulously clean. In 


addition to the above we would suggest that sanitation be taught in every school; 
and made a subject of examination. Leaflets in the vernaculars treating of sanita: 
tion should also be widely circulated among the péople in towns and villages, 


They should also be taught how to construct filters, and to use permanganate of 
potash to purify the. wells. betas 


5. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 10th June, publishes documents 
connected with the case of Munshi Sital Prasad, a 
pA mukhtar and the policeinMahoba, = muykhtar and landholder at Mahoba in the Hamirpur 
district, under section 110 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and observes that the Munshi being an independent sort of man, incurred the 
displeasure of the local police and other officials. The police entered his name in 
their secret register of bad characters, Getting intimation of this, he applied to the 
Joint-Magistrate in charge of the subdivision in June 1901; requesting that he 
might be informed why his name had been entered in the register of bad characters, 
or failing this, that his name might be removed from the register, but neither request 
was granted. The police left him alone for a year. Jagan Nath, a tenant of the 
mukhtar’s, was sent up by the police in a case. In his statement he accused 
the Sub-Inspector of Police of demanding Rs. 50 as a bribe from him. The 
District Magistrate, prejudiced by the ay considered his statement to be 
false and ordered him to be prosecuted for perjury under section 193 of the 
Indian Penal Code. He was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in 
December 1902 ; but on appeal was acquitted by the Sessions Judge in February 
1903. In December 1902, Munshi Sital Prasad was chalaned as a bad character 
under section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code. He filed a long statement 
in his defence, and Mr. P. Rose, Joint-Magistrate, discharged him on the 15th Jan- 
uary 1903. The editor urges that Government should order a special inquiry into 
Munshi Sital Prasad’s statement. Did Mr. Mardon and Saiyid Muhammad Ali, Joint 
Magistrates, consider him a respectable and trustworthy mukhtar, as stated by him 
in his defence? Did the police enter his name in their register of bad characters 
through malice? If even a legal practitioner finds it so difficult to save himself 
from getting into trouble, the condition of the masses may easily be imagined. 
Government has devised special measures to protect the people in Bundelkhand 
from the extortions of mahajans ; but what steps have been taken to protect them 
from official oppression? Have not complaints against the police and tahsil officials 
in Banda been more numerous than in other districts, and has not a larger number 
of such officials been punished in that district? Government should order a special 
inquiry to be made into the matter. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. | 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


6. A correspondent of the Nas¢m-t-Agra (Agra), of the 7th June, complains 
that a certain employé of the Municipal Board, Agra, 


A complaint a 


Board. koran) eunst the Municipal ately applied for a month’s privilege leave to which 


he was entitled, but that his application was returned 
by the Board with the remark that his appointment was not made according to 
the Civil Service Regulations (and hence he was not entitled to the leave), So far as 
the writer knows, Municipal employés in the whole of the United Provinces are 
granted leave according to the Givi Service Leave. Regulations, and there is no 
reason why an exception should be made in the case of the employés of the Agra 
Municipal Board. Why, the Engineer-Secretary of this very Board would seem to be 
granted leave smelt under the Regulations in question. Such being the case, it 
is difficult to realize the propriety of the Board treating its two employés in two 
different ways in the matter of leave. | | 
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7. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 5th June, complains that the 

ae | oe —' eess-pools of the houses at Najibabad have not been 

part Najibabadsin the Bunerdiorine cleaned for the last fortnight, and that a very bad 

smell arises from them in consequence. The house- 

holders whose cess-pools happen to overflow are prosecuted. When a com- 

plaint is made to the Municipality regarding this unsatisfactory state of things, 

the invariable reply is that conservancy carts have broken.down, or that the 
draught bullocks are dead. 


8. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 8th June, complains that the roads 

_ frequented by natives in Benares, especially the one 

and hackney «lus at Benares, between the Rajghat and the Chawk, are badly out of 

; ____ repairs, and are not properly watered, to the great 

inconvenience of the public. Again, the hackney ekkas are not in good order 
and the ponies that draw them are not up to the work. | 


9. The Roz Afzun (Bareilly,) of the 1st June, complains that worms are 
found to abound in the water of many wells at Bareilly, 
prec {or Cleaning the wells at and urges that all the wells should be cleaned lest 
the use of unclean water should lead to an outbreak 

of disease, 


(e).—Hducation. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 11th June, says:—One fails to 
understand why the Lahore Observer should attempt 
1 evaue of the primary cass readers, tO introduce &Sny feeling in the matter of the recent 
Government resolution about the language for the 
primary class readers. The proposal, says our contemporary, has met with 
the “approval of all sensible men of both the communities.” The Lahore 
paper may have its own reasons for speaking with so much confidence, but we 
are bound to say that it has not properly gauged the feeling of a large section 
of the community with which we are in touch. The paper further says :—“ There 
could have hardly been a better mode of approaching the solution of the educa- 
tional problem treated of in the Government letter, but it is regrettable that 
some Hindu papers are assuming the position of irreconcilables and trying to 
raise afresh the language controversy by assuming Urdu and Hindi to be two 
different languages, The letter of Sir James Digges LaTouche, than whom no one 
can be more anxious to do even-handed justice to the interests of all, has not quite 
satisfied the two Hindu organs of Lucknow and Allahabad, who, it seems, have 
their own ‘ misgivings’ about it and to whom the document does not at all appear 
as calculated to solve the difficulty?” Whether the gentlemen connected with 
the two papers referred to are “ sensible” or not, whether they represent opinion of 
any class of people or not, are questions in the answering of which we are not in- 
terested. The Lahore paper is simply mistaken in attributing motives. There is no 
attempt at misjudging, no attempt at prejudicing the constitution of the committee. 
Our position is clear ; the object of the Government we say is laudable, the means 
by which it desires to achieve it are defective, and so the success is doubtful. 
o hue and cry has been raised for which there is no occasion. It will arise, 
however, if the committee is badly constituted and fails to transact its duties 
impartially. We would welcome a common language, if possible, for our primary 
classes, but not on the basis of the spoken language in the courts, not the ‘ Padryana 
Hindustani’ as the Bharat Mittra aptly puts it, but a language which could easily 
be understood by a village boy as well as by a townsman, which could easily be 
written in both characters, Persian and Devanagri, and which neither the inhabi- 
tants of towns nor those of villages would consider to be foreign. In the progress 
of primary education we are as keenly interested as Government, and are ready to 
render every help to its promotion, ta find means, whether it be through “ character 
or “ language,” to achieve the noble end which the Government and those interested 
in the welfare of the people of these provinces have in view. 


11. A correspondent of the Edward Gazette Sbehiabeapas of the 5th 

| June, referring to the threatened abolition of the 
Bareilly College, for want of funds, agrees with the 
District Magistrate in thinking that an arts college is not needed in the Rohilkhand 
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Division. The cost ofeducation has so largely increased that the sons of only 
well-to-do persons, and those brilliant students who obtain scholarships can afford 
to receive education in a college. Moreover, graduates find it difficult to obtain 
even low paid posts under Government. Such being the case, the trustees of the 
Bareilly College would be well advised if they founded an industrial and technical 
school at Bareilly and thereby provided the middle and the poorer classes with 
means of earning bread, instead of raising fresh subscriptions to keep up an unne- 
cessary college. 


12. The Zamindar-wa-Kashtkar (Bijnor), for May, expresses dissatisfac- 
Threatened dismissal ofa teacher in 100 that one Maulvi Sami-ud-din, the sixth master, of 
the Bijnor Zila School fornotknowing 13 years’ standing in the Zila School, Bijnor, has been 
given three months’ notice for dismissal, owing to his 


not knowing Hindi, even though the Head Master spoke well of his work and 


strongly recommended him to be retained. His case is really a very hard one. If 
it was absolutely necessary for the Maulvi to know Hindialso, he should have been 
warned previously, or given sufficient time to learn it. It will be hard on him to 
send him adrift in this summary way and at an advanced age when he cannot 
possibly obtain any other post under Government. The new order by which the 
Education Department requires all teachers, whether graduates or under-graduates, 
who are below 35 years of age, to undergo training in the Training College, on half 
pay, is also severe, and has created a deep sensation among the school masters. 


13. The Zamindar-wa-Kashtkar (Bijnor), for May, states that the da/ftri, a 

ene teacher, and seven young boys at the Zila School, Bijnor, 

a” Cs WS ey found implicated in the theft of some 

annual examination papers. The daftr? was punished 

(with dismissal ?), the teacher spared in consideration of his advanced age and five of 

the boys rusticated for a year each, and two debarred from receiving education (in any 

school) for ever! The young boys, unable to realize the gravity of their misbe- 

haviour, have been treated with undue severity. It would be enough to fine or 
cane them. Their exclusion from school will ruin them for life. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 
(9).—General. 


14, The Roz Afzdn (Bareilly), of the 8th June, says that it appears from 
an Anglo-Indian newspaper of Lucknow that lately the 
City Magistrate sentenced a Christian boy employed 
in the Lucknow Railway Workshop to six weeks’ rigorous imprisonment for shoot- 
ing anative. Whe convict, while engaged in shooting, saw an object in the distance 
which he mistook for game, and shot at it. So far the privilege of killing natives has 
been confined to Europeans. If Eurasians also exercise it, the consequences will be 
serious. It is true that the people are given the freedom of speech, but they are not 
allowed to call a spade a spade. If any native newspapers do this they incur the 
displeasure of the authorities. If‘ we” contend that if European offenders are let 
off simply because of their European descent, the tender-hearted natives should be 
allowed to take the law into their own hands, a wild clamour will be raised accus- 
ing “ us” of setting race against race, However, the editor cannot approve of 
the treatment accorded to Europeans and Eurasians in the courts of law. It is 
enough that pure Europeans should enjoy the privilege of accidentally shooting 


Lucknow shooting case. 


natives. But if this privilege is extended to Hurasians, the results will be unsatis- 


factory, inasmuch as Eurasians do not enjoy the same influence and prestige as 
Kuropeans. As regards the patience of the people, the editor has no hesitation in 
declaring that they have so far refrained from taking the law into their own hands, 
though attempts have been made to instigate andteyen to goad them to do so. 
Sir J. Jardine (sic) in his newspaper under the heading ‘The Native Police of India’ 
expresses regret that natives do not resist blows by blows, and observes that there 
must be many Wat Tylers among natives who could oppose by force the exercise of 
undue force. Bravo! Why do not natives offer resistance to Europeans; why do 
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they yield to force ? The Englishman knows nothing better than independence and 
noble occupation. The natives are advised to do these things by their monitor, 
but they know better. They think that if a European hits a native it would be 
bad to return it. The best thing for the native is to run away or turn the other 
cheek also to the European, The natives know that if a native happens to meet 
a European, he should bow the head and make obeisance by raising both his hands 
to the forehead, and indulging in flattering language. Natives prefer the course 
which experience has shown them to be the best one to that which is recommended 
by their monitors. “ We” bid a hundred and one adieus to Sir J. Jardine’s 
advice. : 


15. Referring to the resolution of the Delhi Railway Conference and the 
Circulars of the Director General of Telegraphs and 
of the Superintendent of the Government Nelagre h 
Office in Bangalore for a larger employment of Anglo- 
Indians and Eurasians in the Railway and the Telegraph Departments, the 
Indian People (Allahabad) of the 5th June, says that it would seem that the present 
Government of India has made up its mind to treat the Act of Parliament of 1833 
and the Royal Proclamation of 1858 as waste paper, and remarks :—We are quite 
' used to the surreptitious violation of the Act as well as the Proclamation, but we 
must confess that the present open departure from the recognised State policy 
of the past comes upon us as a rude shock. And apart from the question of policy, 
whose importance we are not disposed to minimise, what was the immediate 
necessity of the present circular? If political considerations, whatever this might 
mean, block the way for the equal treatment of the ruling and subject races in the 
higher posts of the public service, we are aware that the selfishness of Anglo-India 
does not permit of justice being done to Indians even in appomtments for the 
subordinate Civil Services. But should the racial disability under which our 
countrymen are made to labour filter down as it were even to the insignificant post 
of a Telegraph signaller ? And is the area of our disabilities to extend with the 
maré. of time and the progress of education, at the same time that we are robbed 
of privilege after privilege won after hard and incessant toil? The present action 
represents a departure in State policy as dangerous as it is unwarranted and must, 
and we trust will, be resisted by all constitutional means. 


16. The English Hindosthan (Ka4ldkankar), of the 10th June, says:—We 
hearon good authority that the recommendations of 
the Police Commission, as now formulated would, if 
adopted in their entirety, involve an increased expen- 
diture of about three crores of rupees per annum. This is of course as much as to 
say that they cannot be adopted in their entirety. To saddle the country with an 
extra two millions a year in perpetuity on the chance of effecting a problematical 
improvement in the character of the police is what the Secretary of State at least 
is never likely to assent to. 


17. The English Hindosthan (Kélékankar), of the 10th June, observes :— 
We sincerely congratulate the Government of the 
United Provinces on their kindly allotting “a sum 
Rs. 60,000 for improving the village water supply.” 
This small sum has been sanctioned as an experimental measure ; and we hope the 
Government would grant sufficient money in order to supply clean water to the 
people of villages where it is very difficult to get it pure during summer. In the 
months of May and June when the village tanks and katcha wells are nearly dried 
up, they have to drink nothing but dirty water full of clay and germs. A village 
tank is worse than a katcha well. They bathe themselves, wash their dirty clothes 
and animals, and allow even country pigs to lie down in it and so the water is 
nothing but dirty and polluted. To remove these defects and to supply pure 
water to the peasantry it is highly desirable to introduce a village sanitation Act, 
to have a sufficient number of well-protected wells and tanks, as well as to hold the 
villagers responsible for keeping drinking water pure and wholesome. 


Alarger employment of Europeans 
and Eurasiansinthe Railway and Tele- 
graph Departments. 


Plague measures. 


Question of improving the village 


water-supply in connection with plague 
measures. 
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VI.—Rattway. 


18. The English Hindosthdu (Kélékankar), of the 8th June, says :—The 
| fact. of the matter is this, that the comfort of the poor 
people ought to be studied, according to the saying : 
—A_ good which affects the greatest number is a great- 
er cood than the one which affects the lesser. Therefore the comfort of the first, 
ant second class passengers is not of so much importance as is that of the third 
class ones whose fare is the principal payment, which builds up the income of the 
Railway Companies. So, it is the bounden duty of the railway gem to look to the 
comfort of those whose aggregate fare payment is the backbone of their income. Then, 
again, a monied man is a great man according to the saying :—‘ Money makes the 
We heard when we were in England, 

more than eighteen years ago, that some lord used always to travel in the third 
class with the poor people, to know their state and circumstances. In India it is 
heart-rending to see Indians travel during the time of fairs when they are pushed 
in like cattle, and are almost suffocated to death. Then, again, they are put to 
great inconvenience while travelling in the hot weather. At each station where 
the train stops, they keep on shouting for the pani pande. But the single-handed 
oor wretch cannot comply with the requests of all the passengers. It is true 
that he tries his best to serve as many passengers as he can, but he cannot satisfy 
them all. A“W. C.” attached to each carriage with a lavatory and wash- 
hand-stand would diminish the demand of water to a very great extent. In the 
same manner it has been witnessed that the third class passengers by having 
recourse to the latrines situated on the platforms are left behind, and therefore 
they are subjected to great inconvenience and expense. This fear of being left 
behind will also be totally removed by attaching necessary cabinets to the carriages 


of third class passengers, 


Third class railway passengers. 


VII.—Post Orrice. 


Nil. rll 
VIII.—Native Societies anp Reuicious anp Socrat Marrers. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUSs. 
Nil. 
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I.—Potttics. 


(a).—Foreign. 


Nil. 
( b ).—Home. 
1. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares’, of the 15th June, biesses Lord Milner 
Sa aa al li, for his desire to give educated Indians a footing and 


allow them to carry on trade in South Africa. Ill-luck 
follows Indians even in foreign countries. Lord Milner had better continue to 
espouse their cause. His efforts may be attended with success ! 


I].—Arenanistan anp Trans-}'RonTIER. 
a 
II].—Native States. 
Nil. 


IV.—A pMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


2. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisart (Allahabad), of the 15th June, says that 


The Indian criminallaw asregeras tHe Hindustani is quite right in observing that the 
a criminal law as at present enforced in India is calcu- 


lated to tarnish the fair reputation of the just admip- 
istration of the British Government, and to spread dissatisfaction amon g the 


people in general. The attitude of the British Government towards the natives 
is not like that of a sovereign, but like that of a farmer, who has but little 
sympathy with the “ryots.” The criminal law in its present shape holds a 
landholder, however far away he may be living from his estate, responsible for 
any riot that may happen to take place on his estate, and should certainly be 
amended. Suppose an Englishman living in England holds an estate in india 
which 1s managed by an agent. A riot occurs on the estate, and the Englishman 
is summoned from England to be tried for-the disturbance on his Indian estate and 
is punished for it on the ground, that his agent failed to give timely information to 
the police. The- native absentee landholders are treated exactly in the above 
manner. Is not such a law oppressive and worthy of being amended? Crimes 
occur in the jurisdiction of the police and the Magistrate; but why are they not 
punished for failing to prevent them? The writer also complains that under-trial 
prisoners, the greater number of whom a:e honourably acquitted on trial, are still 
kept in irons in the lockup at Allahabad, notwithstanding that the evil practice 
has been brought to the notice of Government through the press. Even during 
the Muhammadan rule, when once information of a complaint was brought to the 
notice of the Government, enquiries were made and measures taken to remove the 
same. But under the present Government, though stories of oppression and 
hardship on the people, are again and again published, no notice seems to be taken 
of them. How 1s it that while a European or Eurasian accused of an offence is 
never to be seen chdéldned to court with a rope round his wrist and his hands 


shackled, natives are generally sent up in this condition? Would Lord Curzon 


_ not think it expedient to amend the law on the subject before he retires. 


RozNAMCBA-I- 
QalsaRt. 
15th June, 1903. 


3: The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th June, says that 


formerly the general belief was that under British 
neice eeiniateatere rene and mur rule the landholders and cultivators were well off 


| and that their position was held in high esteem. 
But the enforcement of a selfish law has deprived respectable landholders of their 


senses and induced them to take up their abode in towns. The decision of the 
Calcutta High Court has made matters worse, rendering the very word landholder 
hateful. On the other hand, the Municipal Administration in towns is a source 


of great trouble to the people. At first the Municipal Administration was thought 
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to be a great blessing, and it was expected that many advantages would accrue from 
it to the public. But the Municipal Administration has grown so severe that it 
has become all but oppressive. The levy of heavy octroi duties and several muni- 
cipal taxes and the harassment of small traders by the police have rendered resi- 
dence in towns very disagreeable to respectable persons. In short the ill-treatment 
of the people by Government officials tends to lead to the ps perme J of British 
rule. It 1s to be hoped that Sir James Digges LaTouche will give the subject his 
attention and take steps with a view of improving matters. 


- (b).—Police. 


4, The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 15th June, says that the police 
s suggestion for the reduction ofthe /0Frce in India should be reduced rather than strength- 
force and the encouragement ened. If 50 per cent. of the force were abolished and 
three crores of rupees a year (saved in this way) were 
devoted to education and industrial arts, crime and criminals would become things 
of the past in ten or fifteen years time. Small thefts and dakaitis are the principal 
kinds of crime in this ogee Evidently the intolerable pangs of hunger are at 
the bottom of both these. Give the starving people proper meals morning and 
evening and crime will almost cease to exist. 


( c).—Finance and Taxation. 


5, The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 12th June, says :—In the | 


paragraph introduced by us in our last.issue we have 
read with pleasure the request of the Hon’ble Rai Sri 
: Ram Bahadur of raising the weight of newspapers 
from four to five or six tolas on payment of one pice worth of postage. Really this 
grant will be much appreciated by the general public and eventually will recover 
any loss to which the Government may be subjected. 


As regards the reduction of charges on inland telegrams, the Rai Bahadur 
found that there was an increase of £51,500 over the Budget estimate in receipts 
of the Telegraph Department, and therefore he again urged the reduction of 
charges for inland telegrams as, he said, was done in the case of foreign telegrams, 
Then he spoke as follows :— 


Hon'ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur’s 
speech at the Budget debate. : 


“ There is another way in which reform in this matter may be effected for 

the benefit of the public. Instead of reducing the rates which are charged at 
resent for each word in the three classes of the telegrams, the Government may 
oe the minimum number of words from eight to four in the three different 
classes of messages, retaining the same rate of charges for each word as at present.” 


Surely this last proposal seems to us most acceptable, so far as the Govern- 
ment. is not obliged to reduce the rate. Let the minimum number of words be 
three or four, and we feel sure this will afford some relief to the public.” 


6. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakanka), of the 15th June, says :-— 
Like Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, we are also grateful to 
His Lordship’s Government for giving encouragement 
t. the agricultural improvements and promising to 
provide the necessary funds for the purpose. But with all the ae a of the 
Governm nt, we are sorry to see that the country has not taken to the new agri- 
cultural reforms entirely, and unless the new improved mode is adopted by the 
country, the appointment of the Duector-General of Agriculture in India will be 
useless. We agree with the Rai Bahadur that the discovery of more efficient 
methods of reformed and improved way of agriculture has not yet been widely 
diffused amongst the agricultural classes, teoante they have not yet been properly 
driven home to their hearts and minds, nor do they yet understand the benefit 
which is likely to be gained from the adoption of the abovementioned improved 
methods in ploughing their land, in using different kinds of manures and in select- 
ing the best seeds for sowing. We entirely agree with the Rai Bahadur in think- 
mg that a Board of Agriculture should be constituted in each Province, and that 
an Agricultural Committee should be established in each district in which the large 
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landed proprietors and advocates of the agricultural improveménts, should be the 
members partly by nomination and partly by election. The duty of these agri- 
cultural committees should be to see that the reforms proposed by the Government 
are literally carried out. The reforms at the same time should not be forced 
upon the recalcitrant cultivators profusely, but slowly and surely, and then the new 
scheme will prosper. To introduce the new reforms we must propose some means 
to punish the disobedient agriculturists, and that will be this, that whosoever does 
not conform to the rules and regulations of the Agricultural Committee should 
be deprived of the benefit of the aid of the Agricultural Bank, as well as they must 
be boycotted and excommunicated from the assembly of the agriculturists. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


7. A local correspondent of the Surmai-t-Rozgdr (Agra), of the 7th June, 
says that a new house is being built at the Agra Cattle- 
pound for the use of the Pound Superintendent., The 
writer does not think that a house is really wanted, and doubts that the Secretary 
has obtained permission from the Municipal Board or any sub-committee for the 
erection of the buildin g. Again, the writer takes exception to the promotion of a 
clerk on Rs. 10 a month to the post of Assistant Secretary on Rs. 40 a month, on the 
dismissal of Ajodhya Prasad, in supersession of senior clerks. He has only a few 
months’ experience of municipal work and has not received high education. He 
can hardly be expected to afford material help to the Octroi Superintendent and 
will ere long turn out a failure. . 


8. The Praydég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 13th June, complains that the 

road leading from the chowk to Daraganjin Allahabad 

Leen ee ie dae Alishabea, 18 badly in need of repairs. It does not appear to 

have been thoroughly repaired for the last five or six 

years. Only one portion of the road was repaired last year and another portion thre, 

years ago. The neglected condition of the road is a source of great public incon- 
venience. 


Municipal administration at Agra. 


(e).—Education. 


9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th June, publishes the letter of the 
Secretary to Government addresed to the Commis- 

College olition of the Bareilly sioner of Rohilkhand on the 29th May last, regarding 
the Bareilly College, and then observes :—His Honour 

the Lieutenant-Governor’s sympathy with the fate of the college is undoubted, but 
we are afraid the text of the letter might give a different hue to the theory. The 
complaint of His Honour that the leaders of Bareilly could do very little in the 
course of the last few years is true, but to some extent the Trustees are not to have 
all blame laid at their doors. The famine was not the proper time when the Trustees 
could have appealed to the people for funds, as it affected the pockets of those very 
lone to the College funds. Then came the Queen 

Victoria's death and public subscriptions had to be raised for memorials in honor of 
her sacred memory. The coronation celebration followed and once again subscrip- 
tions had to be raised. With three or four calls for subscription during the last four 
years, the people of Rohilkhand deserve some consideration if they could not rise 
equal to the situation and find funds for the college. At least the leading citizens 
who have undertaken to collect funds for the college should be given one more 
opportunity to prove the sincerity of their purpose. Ifthey do not make good their 
promise, they do not bring any discredit on the Government ; they simply compro- 
mise their good name. Let not the Government by asking them to aes +, Me Impos- 
sibilities within the course of eight weeks lead the less informed people to infer that 
the Government is not in favour of the continuance of the college. Perhaps His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor is under the impression that if the people of Rohil- 
khand fail to bring together one-and-a-half lakhs of rupees within the course of eight 
weeks, they would demonstrate that they donot want a college at Bareilly. This will 
not be a reasonable construction to be put on the apathy of the people. If Government 
were altogether to withdraw from State Colleges and none were to be maintained by 
the people, the fact would not prove that the people do not want higher education. 
They do want it, but those who want it have not the means to place funds at the 
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disposal of the Government. The fact that a few citizens. of Moradabad would prefer 
to see that the Bareilly College is amalgamated with the Agra College does not 
prove that such is the public opinion of the whole district. How can we t. it 
as the real public opinion. when we find the names of men like Raja Jaikishen Das 
Bahadur, C.S.I., Raja Krishna Kumar, Maulvi Mushtaq Husian on the Committee 
which has undertaken to collect funds for the Bareilly College. In the same 
manner we do not attach much importance to the impression c:eated on the mind of 
the Government that certain Mahomedan parents would like to send their hopefuls 
to the Aligarh College. They may doso. But all the Mahomedans of Bareilly 
or neighbouring districts are not rolling in wealth that they would be unmindful of 
the college which is next door to them and undertake to incur expenses of college 
education at Aligarh. Certain writers in the Urdu Press have been persuadin 

Mahomedans not to give any subscriptions to the Bareilly College as these woul 

benefit Hindus alone. It is unfortunate that class feeling should be excited in 
even such a purely non-denominational educational movement. We are afraid the 
sentence in the Government letter about the Mahomedans and Aligarh College 
may be used by these people for their purpose and the feeling strengthened that 
the Mahomedans are not likely to gain anothing from the Bareilly College. Such 
impressions about Government institutions will be unfo:tunate. The denominational 
spirit in educational matters has already done much mischief : let it not claim an 
institution as its victim which has done good service to people of all creeds -and 
persuasions in the past and is pene to do so in the future. We earnestly hope that 
the Local Government will consider the situation and will be pleased to grant the 
prayer of the Trustees that the college be not abolished for the next two years to 
enable them to collect the required amount so as to place it on a solid foundation. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th June, says :—We think we have 
) sufficiently long brooded over the grievances under 
aoddereate on the elloged gricvercee.” Which our helpless boys are labouring and the time 
has come when we should take practical steps to get 
rid of the prominent ones. We had some press agitation, but perhaps this is not 
enough to move the Government to institute an inquiry into the nature of the griev- 
ances or to convince it either of their genuineness or intensity. Whatever may 
be said abuut the attitude of the Government regarding higher education, we have 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of its desire to spread primary education, and we 
are not prepared to say that the obstacles which have been put in the way of our 
boys, have been vege created with the desire to prevent even the progress 
of elementary education. e attribute all these troubles to Mr. Lewis. We 
will not be uncharitable so as to attribute motives to his actions, but shall say that, 
in carrying out his hobbies, he has not shown the least regard to public opinion 
or consulted non-official Indians before initiating radical changes in the educational 
system. Whoever might be responsible for this state of things, the time has come 
when we should more freely speak out our mind and try to induce His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor to lend his ears to the grievances of school-going boys and 
their guardians. 


Our proposal is that either some public body like the Graduates’ Associa- 
tion of Allahabad should take the lead or some leading gentlemen invite people 
interested in education to meet either at Lucknow or at Allahabad during July to 
dispassionately consider all the grievances, formulate remedies in the shape of reso- 
lutions and memorials and lay them, through a deputation, before His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor when His Honor comes down to the plains for his monsoon 
tour. There ought to be no difficulty in our getting 50 or 60 gentlemen from all 
districts interested in the educational problem to put their headstogether. the 


sesnons at stake are very important and affect the career of thousands of our hope- 
uls. 


The principal grievances under which the guardians of our boys are groaning 
are as under : 


(1) The course up to the Entrance standard has been extended from eight to 
ten years and thus boys in order to pass the Entrance examination in their 16th 


te are made to enter school at atender age which is likely to undermine their 
ealth, 7 
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(2) In the first four (primary) classes the course has been made so much stiffer 
that it is beyond their capacity to be up to the waik and an attempt at preparation 
for which is likely to affect their health. pore as 


(3) That while during Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Government the Lower 


‘Middle examination was abolished and thus the strain of passing a public examina. 


tion in early age was removed, during Sir James LaTouche’s Government the 
Middle Class examination has been removed with the same view in end, but which 
is defeated by the departmental examination held at the end of the primary stage. 


There is a large body of public opinion, which holds that the abolition of the Middle 


Class examination will be followed by the abolition of many a private middle class 
school, which have sprung up even in out of the way moffusil towns and head. 
quarters of tahsils. Under one of the ci:culars of the department no private student 
can be admitted into classes above the primary stage, without passing the Primary 
examination. 


(4) Introduction of compulsory teaching of both Hindi and Urdu in the lower 
and upper middle classes. The effect of this 1ule will be detrimental to the education 
of both Hindu and Mahomedan boys. Knowledge of both the characters is necessary 
only to students who aspire to enter the Government service. The percentage of 
these cannot be large. Why should a Mahomedan who has no desire to enter the 
Government service be forced to pass an examination in Hindi, a language which 
will be ofno use to him in his vocations of life ? The case of Hindus is not different. 
The order that thy should pass an examination in Urdu will retard their progress. 
There can be no difference of opinion about the fact that Urdu is more difficult to 
learn than Hindi and more so for boys in whose families there had been none with 
Urdu education. The rule will affect Bengalis, hillmen and even the majority 
of Hindu students of the Allahabad, Gorakhpur and Benares divisions very 
adversely. Itmay force Bengalis to send their children to Bengal for education. 


(5) The order that those who take Urdu as second language ought to have 
Arabic instead of Persian when appearing at the Entrance examination will handi- 
cap the progress of Hindu boys of western divisions of the United Provinces to 
whom a knowledge of Arabic will be of no use. 


(6) By holding the University examinations in January instead of April, a 
great deal of the time of candidates is lost. In fact they have to remain idle during 
some of the best mouths ofthe year. These are few maene, somenee grievances 


which have created discontent in the public mind against the Education Department. 
There is no love lost between the department and the guardians of boys me strange 
though it may appea.’, even in the educated classes people are not found wanting who 
are ready to attribute the worst motives to the Director. Not unoften one hears 
people declaring that the Universities Commission attempted to kill higher educa- 
tion and Mr. Lewis, the Director of Public Instruction, is strangling the cause 
of school education in these provinces. They say that not only the doors of higher 
education are being closed against the people, but the attempt is made that they 
should not in large numbers benefit themselves by the State system of education. 
Such declamations are due no doubt to excitement, but when such excitement exists, 
it is the duty of the leaders of the people to inform the Government of its intensity 
and that of the Government to remove all causes of misunderstanding. 


11, The Praydég Samachar (Allahabad), of the 17th June, referring to the 
| introduction of the use of the Nagri together with the 
e1auanguage of text-booksfor primary ‘Persian character into cou: ts of the United Provinces 
i by Sir Antony MacDonnell, and to the letter which 
the Government of Sir James Digges LaTouche has recently issued regarding the 
language of text-books for primary classes, observes that the desire of Sir James 
to get. these books compiled in simpie vernacular as may easily be understood 
even by Europeans who have recently arrived in India, is a laudable one. But 
the committee which His Honor proposes to appoint for the purpose, should also 
have some members who may be well versed in Hindi, Urdu and English. The 
effect of the language of primary text-books will be far-reaching, and the author- 
ities should see that the standard of language for such books is fixed with great 
care and deliberation. ) | | Bec 
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12.. The Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 13th June, say + ach important Atreanm  Ixer- 


letter has recently been addressed by the Government 
of these Provinces to the. Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. Itdeals with.the “character of the Hindi 
language in text-books for Primary Schools.” What sort of Hindi (call it Urdu, 
if you like) should it be? Should it be simple, or should big words be largely intro- 
duced into the text? If it is to be characterised by simplicity, should it be the 
simplicity of the villager or of the educated classes? If shinplicity is not parti- 
cularly wanted, what language should be chiefly drawn upon for suitable words ? 
These practically were the points at issue, and the matter had apparently been 
hanging fire for a pretty long time. : 3 


Lan ge of the vernacular Readers 
for Primary Schools. 


It was not for want of a ruling that the questions we have indicated arose on 
the present occasion. In the letter under notice the Government give an extract 
from ‘‘its letter written in June 1876.” In this letter the Government defined its 
position and expressed its views with great perspicuity. The letter runs:—“I am 
to observe that the efforts of the Government a:e necessarily limited to the intro- 


duction of the spoken language into official business ; and by the spoken language — 


is meant the language used by the people of decent education in the affairs of daily 
life. In stating this opinion the Lieutenant-Governor desires to remove two 
opposite sources of misapprehension. The first is the notion that the language 
which is most extensively spoken deserves most encouragement; a mistake which 
would substitute the dialect of the peasantry, or one still more distinctively Hindi, 
for the language current among persons who can read and write. On the other 
hand it is impossible that the policy of the Government in education should be 
influenced by any belief in the future development of a copious and cultivated 
language, with a literature to correspond.” We have given this quotation from the 
Government letter of 1876 for several reasons. While indicating the position and 
oo of the Government at the ag day, it shows that the question is an 
old one, and that the Government has been doing its best to hold the scales even 
between contending parties. | 


The ruling of June 1876 was as clear as it was just, but it failed to set at 
rest the question which it dealt with. The Government could lay down a ruling, 
but it could not itself prepare a series of 1eaders on the lines it had laid down. 
And for obvious reasons the wo:k could not be done by a European. It was entrust- 
ed to some countrymen of our own and they, apparently, either misunderstood the 
Government order or preferred deliberately to follow views of their own. The 
result, at all events, was not satisfacto-y. The readers in vogue in 1882 failed to 
satisfy the Kiducation Commission. Similarly the books used between 1882 and 


1894 had to be displaced in 1895 by new compilations. Thes2 new readers which 


were prepared by the “ Allahabad Literary Institute” did not fare better than 
the series they had ousted. The complaint against them was, we are told “gene- 
ral.” It was to the effect that “they we:e too difficult, and that the language 
was Sanskritised Hindi and unintelligible tothe children.” The readers were 
accordingly revised and re-introduced after revision. This brings us to November 
1901. About the middle of 1902 the Text-Book Sub-Committee age ge | got 
tired of revising readers, and while reporting on a protest made by Mr. Rama 
Shanker whose readers had been set aside, it informed the Government that it did 
not consider itself “ sufficiently representative to give any opinion on the question 
of what the cha-acter of the Hindi language in text-books should be.” The Com- 
mittee were apparently understood by the Government as askin for a lead on the 
main point. At all events in July 1902 the Government placed the Committee in 
possession of its views. The letter which the Government then wrote 1s an import- 
ant one, for the seeds of the present policy are to be found in it. Tt ran as 
follows :—“It is obvious that no satisfactory prog’ess can be made till principles are 
established and a decision come to as to what should be the character of the Hindi 
language in text-books for primary schools. I am acco:dingly to suggest that the 
Text-book Committee, after consulting the President of the Négrz Pracharnt 
Sabha and others whom they select, should come to a definite conclusion on the point. 
If they decide that the language of the text-books should be the vernacular which 
is understood by the people, there will probably be no difficulty in finding authors 
who will supply the demand.” We do not know whether the Government intended 
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to. be humourous, but we are sure that the last. sentence of the foregoing extract 
will bring a smile to the lips of many of our readers. What the Government 
meant was practically this :—If the Committee elected to patronise a language 
which is intelligible to the people at large, they would find men capable of preparing 
the readers. If, on the other hand, they thought it fit to introduce a new language 
they will have-to write the books themselves. This, as we said, is practically 
what the Government said, and even if they had not again stated their views: in 
unmistakable terms in May 1908 there would be no difficulty in discovering what 
the views of the Government exactly are.’ So far as published records at least are 
concerned the Local Government have been consistent , and persistent, and emi- 
nently just. It is quite plain that they view with the greatest disfavour the 
ludicrous attempts made in this connection to satisfy private predilections. The 


language of a people is not a toy. You cannot play with it without making your- 


self ludicrous in the eyes of reasonable men. We are not surprised that the 
Government did not choose to place themselves in a false position by recognising 
the attempt which has been made to give these provinces a new language. The 
tendency which required to be checked is, apparently, the unnecessary introduction 
of Sanskrit words, but it goes without saying that the principle laid down by the 


Government is equally — to any attempts that may be made to trot out 
big Persian or Arabic words. 


It is not a literature and a high standard of style that is required to meet the 
needs of primary education. All that is wanted in that connection is a vehicle for 
the conveyance of 1 facts and equally simple ideas. This view was expressed 
some time ago by the Text-book Committee in the following terms : “The Committee 
are also of opinion that the language to be used in Hindi Text-books for primary 
classes should be the vernacular of the provinces and that words of Persian origin 
in common use should not be expunged and Sanskrit words substituted.” The 
Director of Public Instruction confirmed the Committee’s view, and the Government, 


in their turn, have now come forward and given formal sanction to the principle 
being put into practice. 


The Government is not satisfied with the existing primary readers. The 
have, therefore, decided that new books should be prepared “in the language of 
every-day life as spoken by educated Hindus and Muhammadans.” We do not know 
who will prepare the readers, for strange as it may seem the letter under notice 
is silent on the point. The Government, it is true, intend to appoint a Special 
Committee of two Hindu and two Muhammadan officials under a European officer 
of the Educational Department. But this Committee will only revise the readers 
after they have been prepared. The actual work of preparation will have to be 
done by some other body or individuals ; and we are naturally anxious to know 
who they will be. Matters have unhappily come to such a pass in this connection 
that individual autho:s who cannot be composite, 7.e., cannot be both Hindus and 
Muhammadans like a Committee, are not likely to be popular. At the same time for 
a work of this kind Committees are not a suitable agency. If the readers are not 
to be of the nature of a patch-work, the responsibility of preparing them should be 
divided as little as possible. The Government Committee will later on see that 
in their final shape the readers are as the Government want them to be. But the 
actual work of preparing them in the first instance should, we think, be entrusted 
to one or two individuals only. They may or may not be persons who in other 
respects have done good service in the Educational Department. For a work of 
this kind merit as a writer of simple prose is the chief qualification ; and if you 


engaged a writer whose works are admired by Hindus and Muhammadans alike, you 


will have made the best arrangements that are feasible. 


There is a Society, cr rather a section of the Muhammadan Educational Con- 
ference, which is particularly well fitted for offering practical suggestions on this and 
similar points. It is a purely literary organisation, and has nothing to do with the 
racial and political aspects of that famous suit—Nagri versus Urdu. If that bea 
disqualification the organisation in question is out of eourt. If, on the other hand, 
it be & point in its favour, we can mention other points which go to prove its fitness 
for giving sound advice and even practical help. Some of the best Urdu writers 
—like Hali—are connected with this section, so that by inviting its co-operation the 
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authorities will come into contact with the highest talent that is available. Halt,’ 
whom we have particularly mentioned, is, of course, a Muhammadan ; but it would be: 
easy to show from his works that he has a thorough command over pure Hindi also. ' 
He freely employs Hind: words where they can be used with advantage. He has, 
in fact, done as much or nearly as much for Hindus as for Muhammadans, for the 
language which he has enriched is the language which Hindus and Muhammadans 

alike speak when they are not thinking of the case we have mentioned. That case 

is a sad one in many respects. We trust that this matter will not be treated as an 
off-shoot of that litigation. If another man of equal merit is mentioned we shall be 

glad to make his acquaintance, and we shall not then be impertinent enough to raise 
the question of nationality. Let us be fair and reasonable. If we want to create 
separate literatures we cando so without fighting and without proving that we 

deserve to be treated by Government as mere children. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


13. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 12th June, says :—Virtually 
allthe lands in Bombay and most of the lands in 


ptppyand Meares) “m4 tx in ~Madras, Mr. Dutt writes, are held by peasant pro- 


prietors. And the one thing that grinds them down 


to the earth is the excessive, uncertain and fluctuating land tax. It is revised once 
every thirty years ; it is generally enhanced 20, 30, or 40 i? cent. at each revision, 


even in old districts, where cultivation can extend very little from decade to decade ;. 
and thus it sometimes happens that Government at present realises as land tax or 
land revenue nearly: double of what private landlords realise as rent. It is officially 
stated that the private landlords of Bengal obtain about 11 per cent. of the produce 


as rent from their tenants, while in Gujarat the Government obtains 20 per cent. 
of the produce as land revenue from the peasant proprietors. “ Is it a wonder that 


the peasant genoa re in Gujarat paying the land tax direct to the State, are more 

impoverished, more indebted, more subject to famine than the tenants living under. 

private landlords in Bengal?” What Mr. Dutt wished to urge was that the 

Government assessment on the peasant proprietors in Madras and Bombay was 

— _ severe than the assessment of private landlords on their tenants in 
engal. 


It is not that private landlords are naturally more considerate than State 
officials. ‘“ But they have less power to demand oppressive rates than Government 
officials.” The demand of the school of reformers led by Mr. Dutt is simple and 
equitable, The following is our case :— 


“Forty-four years ago Lord Canning passed a law restraining private landlords in Bengal 
from enhancing rents except on reasonable and definite grounds laid down by law. Twenty 


years ago, Sir Antony MacDonnell himself strengthened this law, and I (Mr. Dutt) had the 


honour on that occasion to render him some assistance because 1 was and always am anxious to 
save the cultivators of, India from unreasonable and indefinite enhancements whether made by 
private landlords or by the State, And only two years ago, Sir Antony MacDonnell made suc 
a law for restraining landlords in Northern India, We ask now that the Indian Government, 
which has imposed these laws on private landlords, should impose them on its own officials. 
We ask that Land Courts should reduce the land tax wherever it is excessive as Land Courts 
have reduced rents in Ireland. And we further demand that in no single field, village, or 
taluka, should the State assessment be enhanced in future except on proof of such grounds as 
Private landlords have to prove when they ask for enhancement ”. 


(9).—General. 


14, The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 16th June, says it would seem that 

Rai Salig Ram Bahadur of Allahabad published a 

vicse? caste Hindus and military ser = Hamphlet sometime ago, referring to the martial in- 
stincts of Muhial (sic) Brahmans—a sub-division of the 

Saraswat caste—and relating the brave deeds they had done in the past when they 
were freely admitted into the Army. Formerly the military service was probably 
open to Saraswat Brahmans, Khatris, Kayasths, Dhusars, &c., but they have been 
excluded from it since 1858. Lord Kitchener, the present Commander-in-Chief, has 
now, from his sense of justice and magnanimity, modified the rule, making Saraswats 
henceforth eligible for military service. This privilege His Excellency will do 
well to extend to other high classes as well, and thereby throw open a warlike 
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career to them. His Majesty the King-Emperor has been graciously pleased to, 
appoint some natives of the Indian Army to his personal bodyguard, and the. 
authorities would do well to enlist natives of all high classes into the military. 
service, so that representatives of all classes may, in turn, have the opportunity to 
do personal service for their sovereign, — 


15. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 12th June, says :—We have 
| “ read with the greatest pleasure the Resolution of the: 
_Fissue policy inthe United Provine local Government on the future plague policy, pub- 
. oe lished in last Saturday’s United Provinces Gazette,: 
The Resolution begins by saying that “it is sti// an axiom that ‘ it is hopeless to: 
carry out effectively any system of plague administration which runs counter to the 
feelings, susceptibilities and prejudices of the people.’” We will not ask how long 
since it is that this view of the matter has ceased to be sedition, and when and from’ 
whom the Government has learnt that it is an axiom; nor do we pause to com- 
ment on the unconscious humour in the use of the word sétzll, after the late 
reign of terror in Bombay and Poonain connection with plague administration, 
at as if the axiom originated with Government. Sir j ames LaTouche says 
that “the efforts of the Government must still be mainly directed to helping. 
the people to help themselves.” Nothing istruer. It is also true that the “ prac- 
tical problem”—-“ what form that help should take, and how it can be most accept- 
ably, and therefore most effectively, administered”—“ must be differently handled 
in towns and in rural areas.” 


16. The Indian People (Allahabad\, of the 12th June, says :—Also, the 

' special peripatetic staff for plague will be dispensed 

ate apmissal of the peripatetic plague with and instead, the tahsildars and naib tahsilddrs 

are required to move freely about their tahsils. ‘ The 

olicy of Government in rural areas,” Sir James LaTouche says very wisely, “ has. 

By and is to give confidence to the people and to advise them how best to help 

themselves, and this is peculiarly the duty of the tahsildar and the naib tahsildar, 

whom the people know and whose ways they understand.” Nothing could be 

better, and we sincerely congratulate the Government of Sir James LaTouche on 
this sympathetic declaration of policy. 


17. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kaldékankar), of the 12th June, referring to 

the orders of Government to the Inspector-General 

Pre Eae Saministration in the United of Civil Hospitals on the subject of plague administra- 
tion, published in the United Provinces Government 

Gazette, dated the 6th idem, expresses satisfaction that His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor has allotted sixty thousand rupees for the improvement of village water- 


supply and is prepared to give two lakhs of rupees to the poorer municipalities 


for carrying out urgent sanitary reforms. The writer points out the various ways 
in which the tanks in villages are polluted by the rural population, and urges that 
the people should be warned against washing their animals anel dirty clothes in 
tanks. He suggests that kachcha wells should be provided with banks or dams to. 
prevent dirty things from being blown or swept into the wells. The sum of sixty 
thousand rupees for improving the village water-supply is really a very small 
amount for the purpose. But if the experiment is attended with good results, 
Government will make further allotments in future. 


18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th June, says:—Mr. C. W. Whish 
iii li ‘a1 inter. weans business. In his paper read before a meeting of 
course between Indians and English. the Hast Indian Association he dwelt on social inter- 
— course between Indians and Englishmen as a reforming 
agency. When two nations, standing in the position of the rulers and the ruled, keep 
apart, misunderstanding follows as day follows night. And when, asa consequence, — 
they agree to look rather at the worst than at the best side of each other’s charac- 
ter, and racial and religious prejudices, any sympathy between them is hard to 
bring about. Bitterness thickens, sullen aloofness springs up, a volcanic fire is fed 
and grows. All ends in acrash. Mr. Whish is afraid he hears the distant sob of 
a coming storm and whips himself and his countrymen up to a proper sense of the 
danger lurking under the present stand-offishness of Civilians and resentment of the 
eople. _When an official, who had been here for some time, speaks out his mind, 
ndians will have something therein to bless him. | 


ithe? , 
™ Pash i" 
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..« Our friend is sore vexed at heart at the growing insolence of the English 
official, young and inexperienced though he be, and the sullen silence of Indian 
people who have an opinion to give but will not let it fall on inattentive and unap- 

reciative ears. He advises the official to give up his sense of inherent superiority, 
and Indians to part with their touchiness in taking offence where none is intended. 
Educated Indians are the worst beings in the official eye whom the State uses to 
better carry on the work of administration but kicks downstairs when they ask for 
any rights or privileges. These’should, Mr. Whish thinks, delight officials as they 
are the best and direct products of British rule'in India. They should, our friend 
opines, be invited to social gatherings at Government Houses and to receptions held 
at the King’s birthda om ‘other similar occasions, asked to see officials at conve- 
nient hours to detail how government measures are taken by the people and how 
subordinates work such measures out. In England itself Mr. Whish would establish 
saloons where Englishmen and Indians may meet ; ask educated Indians to sce the 
inside of English families; make his countrymen take active interest in Indian 
students by befriending them in times of need, helping them out of difficulties and 
generally playing the part of host without much pressure on their own purses. ° 


- The discussion was as interesting as the views-of Mr. Whish. Sir Roland 
Wilson, Mr. J. D. Rees, Sir Lepel Griffin, Mr. T. D. Deighton, the Rev. J. Lazarus 
of Madras, Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Coldstream, and Mr.:N. Wagle took 
active part in the debate. The suggestions thrown out were both destructive and 
constructive, practicable and OUtopean, sensible and nonsensical, as expected when » 
pedple, with little knowledge of one of the two parties concerned, dilate upon the 
vices and virtues of both. The President, Sir Roland Wilson, found in his experi- 
ence at Oxford and Cambridge, no moral difference between English and Indian 
youths. Intimacy, he thinks, can be free only when it may and does lead to matri- 
mony and there is no difficulty to that consummation.. He was not all against 
marriages between any Indian young man and an English girl provided the latter 
were not made an amphibious animal according to the school boy, as one that 
could not live on land and died in the water. In India the Civilian thought him- 
self the master and not the servant of Indians, and his hauteur is easy to explain. 
Mr. Rees pins his faith on the solution of the language difficulty. While the aiti- 
tude of patronage should be given up, the Civilian must ke able to converse direct] 
with the people. Interdining and mixing of the sexes are Sir Lepel Griffin's 
articles of faith in the matter of social intercourse. So the case is hopeless. The 
Christian gentleman from Madras did not see why the centre of gravity should be 
poised on the dinner table; pan supari parties where betel-leaves and betel- 
nuts are taken have been very successful agencies in cementing friendship and. 
fellow-feeling. Mr. Coldstream said Indians liked social intercourse, and Sir 
William Wedderburn and Mr. Wagle thought Indians did not at the same time like 
to be patted on the back as mere children ; Englishmen were peculiarly tactless in 
pleasing others and resented an expression of views on their action, the more so 
when the views are unpalatable. 


Meet us on our ground and we shall make you our own. This sums up the 
attitude of those English gentlemen, official and private, here or abroad, who are 
within their heart of hearts not ready to admit the Indian within the pale of their 
society. Eat with us on the common table, drink with us in the same glass and 
bring out your womenfolk to talk to us, then and only then—we mean to have any- 
jr) | to do with you over and above our bounden duty of taxing you, harassing you 
and draining your country dry. To such Mr. T. D. Deighton gave the reply. He 
endorsed the opinion of Sir Lepel Griffin that social intercouse with Europeans was 
not particularly desired by Indian gentlemen, and that of Mr. Rees as to the 
indiffe:ence of Government in the matter of adequate knowledge by officials of the 
vernaculars. In Bengal the members of the Brahmo-Samaj, as they were aware, 
had tackled what Sir Lepel regarded as the root of the question. They brought 
their ladies into society, and were willing to dine in the company of Huropeans. 
In the case of the unreformed religions of the country the position did not seem to 
improve. Europeans had piped to the leading men but they would notdance. To 
this we may add another instance. There is no parda system in Bombay and our 
Parsi fellow-countrymen are perhaps nearest to the English in the style of living 
and social customs. Have they been asked largely to attend Anglo-Indian social 
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gatherings? ‘Well, the Anglo-Indian caste is as hidebound as the Indian castes 
are. Even without inter-dining and inter-marriages Hindus and Mahomedans lived 
pretty well as friendly neighbours, and they do so even now, though official favour 
towards one to the exclusion of the other has brought about a feeling of animosity 
that is all the more regretable. 


Sir William Wedderburn went to the root principle of successfully laying his. 
finger on the plague-spot of the British administration of India when he insisted on. 
the English official trying to cultivate friendly relations with the independent people 
about him, The very position the young officer occupied made it very difficult for him 
to get into touch with the right ap as he soon found himself surrounded by those. 
who approached him from motives of personal advantage, by those who wanted some- 
thing from him. It required time and trouble to find out and cultivate independent 


people. In his early days in India, he knew of the late Mr. Justice Ranade for 


some time as a rising young man before he ever met him. Mr. Ranade was of a 
retiring disposition and never wanted anything for himself. He (Sir William) had 
to go out of his way and take a good deal of trouble to make his acquaintance, but 
he could assure them that the advantage he derived from the friendship formed 
abundantly repaid these efforts. Men like Mr. Ranade, who possesed the confi- 
dence and respect of all their neighbours were gue who would tell the official 
disagreeable truths, and thus an immense area of interest would be opened out 
through them. They gave their English friends a close insight into the thoughts, 
the life and the habits of the people. They were very communicative, and it was 
not necessary either to dance or dine with them to gain their confidence and 
esteem. Thus, when the Civilian knows the mind of the people, he can deal justice 
to them with an even hand. Indians are likely to go to officials, talk to them 
freely only when they come to know that their rulers are ready to treat them justly 
and make no difference between the people of the land and their own countrymen. 
Why should a man go to an official, knowing the fact that he is no better than an 
Indian when interests clash ? He does what he likes and cares a fig for other’s views. 
This is the genuine Indian feeling. The gulf is not easy to bridge, and the initia- 
tive can come only from the sojourner. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
V1I,—Raitway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orrice. 
Nil. 
VIIT.—Native Societies anp Reticious anp Soctan Marrers. 
Nil. 
1X.—MIsceL.anrovs, 
Nil, 
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I.—Potrtics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b).—Home. 


1. Tue Indian People (Allahabad), of the 19th June, says :—Lord Curzon 

is still at it. His enthusiasm for the Delhi Durbar 

record Cars On’ene Delhi Darbar. = has not yet been exhausted, and his elaborate—and 
_ unnecessary—despatch to the Secretary of State is 

evidence of persistent partiality for that “splendid superfluity.” Ere this, Lord 


Curzon has several times displayed more zeal than discretion in his defence of that 


- ceremonial against the just adverse criticism of it in. the press, and the present 


despatch does not encourage the hope that His Excellency may in the end come 
to take a sober and reasonable view of it. There is much in the despatch that is 
not strictly accurate, and indeed we are at certain places irresistibly reminded of 
the well-known definition of the crab when reading the picture, the Viceroy, has 
painted of the miracles the Durbar is said to have wrought. More. There is not 
a little of provocative matter in the despatch, as for instance, when Tommy Atkins 
is commended for his “behaviour under circumstances of considerable temptation,” 
forsooth, because only two soldiers were tried, one for “running off with mone 

from a gambling den,” and the other “ with causing the death of a native!” But 
we suppose the time is come for treating the Durbar as a matter of ancient history, 


as a —oe shadow that has left no memorial of itself. So more need not be said 
of the Durbar despatch. 


2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 19th June, says :—While at 

this, we may draw attention to a sentence in Mr. 

pane mperian “8 “#94 ~Chamberlain’s speech wherein he said that he did not 
propose to talk of his “ Indian and native fellow- 

subjects.” We are curious to know what is the meaning of the term native as 
used by the Colonial Secretary. The dictionary tells us that the word is derived 
from Latin nativus, meaning ‘ born, innate, natural, native,’ from nascor natus, 
‘to be born.’ Speaking in England, Mr. Chamberlain could apply the term, then, 
only to Englishmen, the natives of England. But of course this was far from his 
meaning. It is clear he referred to what are called the colowred races. And he 
called them so because they were, in his conception, barbarous creatures, Then, 
was it permissible to him to mention Indians and natives together? Whence this 
mighty contempt of this born Imperialist to all who have not the fortune—or the 
misfortune—we do not speculate which—to have colourless skins. Mr. Chamberlain 
knows, or ought to know if he has the slightest tincture of education and culture, 
that the people of India developed a unique civilization and created a rich litera- 
ture still unsurpassed and scarcely equalled, when Europe was sunk in barbarism | 


and gpa This lumping together of Indians with “natives” is therefore 
not only inaccurate but mischievous. 


8. The Rozndmeha-i-Qaisarz (Allahabad), of the 16th June, says that 

the Government of India has two policies which may 

poles eee Gove meee? be called the English policy and the Anglo-Indian 
olicy ag susie f The former policy is the one 
recommended by thirty niilions in England, while the latter is urged by one 
million Anglo-Indians residing in India. The English policy is in favour of 


the enjoyment of the same rights and privileges, by Indians with Englishmen, 


provided they acknowledge the superiority of England. On the other hand, 
according to the Anglo-Indian policy this country should be treated as a 
conquered one. Formerly the Anglo-Indian policy was in the ascendant, but 
after the mutiny of 1857 the other policy asserted itself in the Royal Proclamation 
of 1858, with the result that natives got seats on the benches of the High Courts, 
and the introduction of a permanent settlement throughout the country was 
contemplated. Had that idea been carried out, the country would not have been 


reduced to its present unsatisfactory condition, Even scholarships were granted to 
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distinguished native students to prosecute their studies in England, which 
enabled them to compete for the Indian Civil Service. But the British public 
being unable to devote proper attention to Indian affairs, the Anglo-Indian policy 
again got the upper hand. The English policy aimed at gaining the love and 
goodwill of the people, so that they might cease to consider the British rule 
an alien one; while, on the other hand, the Anglo-Indian policy insists on 
European officials keeping aloof from natives, in order that the latter might 
continue to fear ‘them, and accuses an Englishman, who makes friends with 
the people and desires to render justice to them, of being a traitor. When the 
latter policy had reached its climax, Lord Ripon came out as Indian Viceroy and 
attempted to revive the English policy. His Lordship was nick-named the Babu 
Viceroy, was treated with contempt, and obliged to retire. Mr. Pennell en- 
deavoured to hold the balance evenly between Englishmen and natives, and’ was 
highly praised by the people for his justice and impartiality. He was dismissed 
the service and was not even granted a pension. Before the mutiny of 1857 there 
was the same law for Europeans and natives, but soon after the restoration of order 
a separate law was provided for Englishmen. Formerly if undue favour was 
shown to Englishmen, English officers blushed with shame. But now partiality 
is openly exercised, the decision of Lord George Hamilton re the Cooper's 
Hill College being an instance in point. The English policy aims at the pros- 
perity of India, while the Anglo-Indian policy does the reverse. For instance, 
when the permanent settlement question was raised, Manchester strongly opposed 
it. It was urged that the extension of the permanent settlement would fead to 
the prosperity of India, and thus enable natives to establish mills and factories 
which would be injurious to Englishmen? Thus the object of the Anglo-Indian 
policy is that India should always be hard beset with poverty ? 


4. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 19th June, says:—Lord Milner’s 
appeal for the- grant of franchise to educated and 
civilised Asiatics—the noble lord did not feel it his 
duty to differentiate between the Indian subjects of his Majesty and other Asia- 
tics—has come to nought. The Government had included these among those who 
would have the franchise in their original Bill, and it passed the Legislature. 
But the unofficial opposition to it was too strong to be ignored by them, and they 
accordingly modified the original measure to exclude the Asiatics, And a clause 
has been adopted expressly excluding ‘coloured persons and the aliens’ from the 
municipal vote. Itis clear as the noonday sun that unless the Government of 
India i a retaliate and absolutely prohibit all Indian emigration to South 
Africa, our countrymen will be treated increasingly worse by the colonial mob. 
And unless it be the ambition of Lord Curzon’s Government and the Secretary of 
State to silently acquiesce in the enslavement of the Indians settled in South 
Africa, they ought to lose no time in coming to the Indians’ rescue and legislate 
aga:nst their emigration. 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


I].— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
IlI.—Native Starzs. 
Nil. 
TV .—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a),.—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. — 
(6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


Nil, 
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(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affatrs. 


NastM-1-AGRA, 5. The Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 23rd June, complains that as there 
ee exist no fixed rules according to which leave, rewards, 
&c., may be given to Municipal pa sn. at Agra, the 
Municipal Secretary is free to grant or refuse leave to a subordinate just as he 
pleases, irrespective of his claim, circumstances, &c. Surely a code of such rules is 
urgently needed, and the Municipal Board is empowerel to frame them under the 
existing Municipal Act. Provision should also be made for granting pension to 
Municipal servants for good service, and due regard should be paid to their respec- 
tive claims in the matter of promotion. It is to be hoped that the talented Chair- 
man, who is the head of the Municipal Administration, will give his best attention 
to the matter. 


Municipal administration at Agra. 


(e).—Education. 


Pi eave 6. Al-Bashir (Ktawah), of the 23rd June, observes that the Director of 
June, 19038. . . ° ‘ | 

: icin Public Instruction exercises very extensive powers 

of the Director of Public Instruction indeed in the United Provinces, so that the decision 

of the fate of the future generations of natives would 

seem to lie entirely in his hands. A circular has recently been issued by the Edu- 

cation Department prohibiting the admission of a student, whether a native of these 

Provinces or an outsider, who has matriculated at any other University, from 

going up for any examination at the Allahabad University. Suppose the son of a 

native of these Provinces, who is employed in Hyderabad, matriculates at the 

Madras University, and then, on his father returning home for good, wishes to go on 

with his studies at one of the local colleges but finds he is debarred—as under the 

recent circular he cannot obtain admission—he must then either abandon his studies 

or return to one of the Madras colleges. This circular will.decidedly have a most 

detrimental effect on the education of natives of these Provinces in general, the 

Muhammadan College at Aligarh being the special sufferer. It is well known 

that the Aligarh College was not established with the contributions made 

by the Musalmans of these Provinces only. Panjabis have always formed a 

large proportion of the students of this college, and there is hardly any part of 

India which has not supplied students to the college at the present day The cir- 

cwar in question will necessarily exclude students hailing from other provinces from 

joining the college and,thus prevent those provinces from contributing to the college 

funds, which will be a severe loss to the institution. Thus the Trustees of the 

college should be up and doing to save it from the heavy loss with which it is 
threatened. 


Buirar Jiway, 7. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Allahabad), of the 22nd June, says that the 
22nd June, 1903. rogress of high education is now being impeded. 
trange changes are being introduced into the ~ 
Education Department, which will render it very difficult for students to acquire 
education. If a drunkard desires to turn a sober person into a drunkard, he 
supplies him with liquor free. When the novice becomes addicted to liquor, 
he is left to his own devices, the result being that he obtains it even though 
he has to sell his property to pay for it. Government has pursued the same 
policy in the matter of education. It has created a love for education among the 
people, and it is now putting all sorts of obstacles in their way which is a source 
of great grief to them. The Bhdrat Jwian then notices the same principal 
grievances of school boys to which the Advocate referred (vide paragraph 10, 
pages 257 and 258 of the Selections No. 25 of 1903), and advises the leaders of 
public opinion at Benares, Allahabad and Lucknow to hold public meetings to give 
expression to their views and present memorials to the Lieutenant-Governor when 
His Honor comes down to the plains in July. His Honor will assuredly hear 
them and redress their grievances. 


Grievances of school boys, 


(f).—-Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 
Nil. 
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(9).—General.. 


8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 19th January, says -——Without. 
in any wise seeking to qualify the approval we ex-. 
pressed last week of the plague policy of the Govern-. 
ment of the United Provinces, we foel it our duty 
to associate ourselves with our esteemed contemporary of the Advocate in its 
complaint that the sum provided for the improvement of the general sanitary con- 
dition of towns and villages is very inadequate and must be sensibly increased if 
much good is to come of the grant. As the Pioneer says, the Municipalities .are 
all in a bankrupt condition, and it is hopeless to expect them to help themselves. 
And, as if to make their position worse, their resources have been reduced by the 
intervention of the Government of India in favour of the sugar merchants. Plague 
has afflicted these Provinces so grievously that it is the paramount duty of the 
Government to spend much more than it seeks to do in helping the people to tide 
over the misfortune. : 


Plague expenditure in the United 
Provinces. | 


9. The Ain-ul-Akhbdr (Moradabad), of the 28rd June, referring to the fraud 
Suggestion to introduce uniform Which is largely practised by goldsmiths and jewellers 
tare loking urccisus metalsang ON their customers on account of there being no 
stones. authorized weights in use, and of different weights 
being used in different places, says that it is very desirable that uniform weights, 
say Troy weights, for weighing precious metals and stones, should be introduced 
throughout the country with Government stamp duly impressed on them. Should 
it, however, not be found practicable to adopt this suggestion, Government should 
at least have a shop in every city and town under proper —— where people 
may get gold, silver or gems correctly weighed for a fixed fee. 


V.—LEGISLATION, 
Nil, 
VI.—Raltway. 


10. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 20th June, says that native 
passengers are not only put to trouble in taking their 
a Gtievances of native railway pas- seats in railway carriages, but have also to suffer from 
thirst, especially during the hot weather, owing to 
unsatisfactory arrangements for the supply of water. The Hindu water-carrier is 
generally conspicuous by his absence from the platform. If he puts in an appearance, 
his bucket has little or no water. If his bucket is full, the train leaves before he 
has been able to serve the thirsty passengers in two or three compartments. Such 
an unsatisfactory state of things is a great disgrace to the East Indian Railway. 
During the hot weather there should be at least two Hindu and two Muhammadan 
water-carriers at each station, Again, at the way-side stations which have not 
yet been provided with platforms, old and weak persons and children have some 
difficulty in getting into the carriages. 


VII.—Posr OFFICE. 


11. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 20th June, says that the 
Postal Department is one of the most useful official 
bureaus. Indeéd a proper administration of the 
country would be almost an impossibility without it. The postal officials have to 
work very hard under the strict supervision of their superior officers. Every montha 
dozen or two officials are fined, an equal number reduced and two or three officials 
relegated to jail. All the same, the educated natives having no other means of earn- 
ing a livelihood in the public service, nolens volens enter the Postal Department to 
keep their body and soul together. The case of postal officials is entitled to 
special consideration at the hands of Lord Curzon. They have to work hard, are 
not liberally paid and get no holidays, Here the editor desires to draw attention 

articularly to the unsatisfactory condition of the Railway Mail Service. Mr. 

ordan, late Chief Superintendent, recommended increased rates of pay to the 
mail sorters, ranging from Rs, 30 to Rs, 125 a month. But any increase in the 
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time of Mr. Ham and Mr. Fanshawe, Directors-General of Post Offices, was out of 
the question. Reduced scales were fixed for sorters ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 80, 
Some years ago a sorter had to work from Allahabad to ‘Htawah, but now he has 
to go as far as Ghaziabad or Delhi! The difficulties of a sorter on Rs. 15 a month, 
who has to live at two places, wear clean clothes and feed six or seven souls, may easil 

be imagined. True, Government has provided rest-houses for sorters, but they are 
unfit for use, inasmuch as no servants are kept to keep them clean. What is still 
worse is that sorters have not good prospects of promotion. When any vacancies 
occur in the higher grades, outsiders are appointed to them, and thus the sorters 
in the lower grades are deprived of promotion. Several such cases have occurred 
in the Allahabad circle. It is earnestly to be desired that His Excellency the 
Viceroy will appoint a Commission to inquire into the grievances of postal officials. 


VITL—Nativz Societies amp Rericious anp Socrat Martrers, 
| Nil. 
1X.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 
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Name, Locality. Name of publisher. Circulation, 
Subah-i-Sadiq | Et&wah -e» | Qazi Shaukat Husain 
Vaishya Hitkért "| Meerut Mohan‘ Lal 900 copies. 
Yadgér Jashan T4jposhi... | Moradabad eee .. | Pandit Bhagwan Sahéya ‘és 
Zaménah ssi. | Bareilly Munshi Meharéj Praséd 
Zam({ndér-wa-K&shtkér ... | Bijnor Muhammad Khalil-ur-Rahman | 700 copies. 
Twice a month. | 
Akhbér-i-Imamia Lucknow. Mir Abid Ali 340 9” 
Izhér-ul-Hagq ... : ve | Etaéwah «> | Mir S&diq Husain .,, .- | 260 sb 
Muraqqa-i-Tasawwur Fateh pur Shiva Ratan Lal ... 300 is 
‘Rozn&émcha-i-Qaisari Allahabad Muhammad Muhsin 600 ss 
Thrice a month. 
Kanauj Punch Ranies (Farrukhabad) Abdullah 400 9 
Kérnémah Lucknow Maulvi Muhammad Yéqib __.... |. 150 i 
Mofid-i-Am Agra Qadir Ali Khan my 
Weekly. 
Agra Akhbar... Agra Khw4ja Siddiq Husain 350 copies. 
Ain-ul-Akhbar Moradabad Shaikh Intizér Husain 200 “ 
Akhbér-i-Alam Meerut Mugarrab Husain Khén ok 
Al Bashir Etéwah Muhammad Bashir-ud-din 48, 
Anjuman-i-Hind Lucknow Lalé Bishun Lal ... oO 
Awaza-i-Khalq Benares Lélé Guléb Chandra 450 ~—s«, 
Cawn pore Gazette Cawnpore Harném Singh OO yy 
Colonel ‘ve +++ | Moradabad Pandit Banwari Lal Misra ... | 250 _,, 
Dabdaba-i-Sikandari Rampur Muhammad Husain Khan 300 - , 
Edward Gazette Shéhjahén pur Saiyad Mukhtar Ahmad —e 6 
Gauhar-i-Hind Najibabad (Bijnor) Shiva Néréyan_... er 
Hindustani ... Lucknow Ganga Praséd Varmé 900 __i,, 
Jédu ~ Jenn pur = Abdul Rahman Khan “a. 
Jiém-i-Jamshed Moradabad Qazi Jamshed Ali... pee 
Kayasth Hitkari Agra . ws +» | Ahmad Husain ee 
Khurshed-i-Nanpara Nan para (Bahraich) » | Badullah ae 200 oi 
Liberal bea Azamgarh aa Qudrat Ali Khan ... 275 ss 
Mukhbir-i-Alam Moradabad K. S. Abdul Ali ine 
Naiyar-i-Azam Moradabad ave Saiyid Ibn Ali __... 800 copies. 
Nasim-i-Agra Agra Bireshwar Sanyal seme 
Nasim-i-Hind Fatehpur ee © | Muhammad Karim Bakhsh 190 mi 
Nizém-ul-Mulk Moradabad a Qazi Fahim-ud-din 0. 
Oudh Punch ... Lucknow ss Sajj4d Husain 250 - 
Police News ... Meerut a Mugarrab Husain Khén 400 “ 
Rafi-ul-Akhbar Benares ». | Saiyid Ghul4m Husain ae aan 
Rahbar Moradabad Brij Lél i ... | 400 copies, 
Riy&z-i-Faiz ... Pilibhit .. | Munshi Dal Chand . 
Rohilkland Gazette Bareilly sia Abdul Aziz ‘i +. | 400 C=, 
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Name. Locality. Name of Publisher. Circulation. 
Roz Afzin ... « | Bareilly .. | Mir Mahmud Ali ... 200 copies. 
Saddharm Prachérak _,. | Hardw&r (Saharanpur) Babu Munshi Ram 200 a 
Sahifa Bijnor Munshi Faiz-ul-Hasan 450 copies, 
Shahna-i-Hind — -« | Meerut Ahmad Hasan Shaukat ctw << 
Sitéra-i-Hind Moradabad Pandit Banwéri Lal Misra ... | 200 __,, 
Surma-i-Rozgér Agra Itrat Husain tee 250, 
Tafrih Lucknow Rémji Das Bhargava ins 1 SOOO. 
Tohfa-i-Hind ... Bijnor Sajjid Husain... 400 ,, 
Ur6éj Bijnor Naim-ul-lah yy lf 
Zul Qarnain ... ..» | Budaun os ... | Munshi Ahmad Husain ave ees 
Twice a week. 
Har Rozah Akhbar Lucknow Ali Afzal 300 copies. 
Riyéz-ul-Akhbar Gorakhpur Saiyid Riyaz Ahmad ae 
Daily. 
Oudh Akhbér... Lucknow Munshi Shiva Pras&d 1, 
Sulahkul _ Gorakh pur Pandit Param Sukh 600 “ 
Urpvu-ARABIC. 
Monthly. 
Al Bayan Lucknow Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Wali | 500 _—SC#=ss 
HInpI!. 
Monthly. 
Anand Kadambini . | Mirzapur Pandit Badri Narayan sais - 
Bhérat Sudashé Pravartak | Farrukhabad Pandit Ganesh Prasad ... | 350 copies. 
Br&éhman Cawn pore Mangal Datt Misra 800__—=sé,, 
Brahman Saméchér .. | Meerut Pandit Chhuttan Lal a. 
Garhw4l Samachér ». | Kotdwaéra (Garhwal) Girja Datt Naithani ... | 600 = 
| Hindi Pradfp... ... | Allahabad “ | Balkrishna Bhatta 1 150, 
J&siis a ... | Gahmar (Ghézipur) Gopal Ram vee ee ae 
Kénya Kubj Hitkéri _... | Cawnpore Ram Dulére owe se | 80075 
Kayasth Kul Bhéskar ... | Etaéwah Babu Vishun Charan Lél ... | 300 _ _—',, 
Mathur Vaishya Sukh- | Fatehabad (Agra) ... | Lélé Jwélé Praséd 305 
dayak. 
Mitra ne eee | Bithur (Cawn pore) .. | Shri Shambhu Datt oes wee 
Natya Patra ... .. | Allahabad i ... | Dewaki Nandan ... 200 _—=Cé, 
Nigamégam Chandrika ... | Muttra comes ... | Bhérat Dharm Mahémandal ... {1,000 _ ,, 
Rasik Mitra ... ... | Cawnpore i ... | Manohar Lal Misra 500 _—=Cés«,, 
Sanédhyopkérak Agra as ... | A Committee of Sanddhya | 400 _,, 
Brahmans. 
Sanftan Dharm Paték& ... | Moradabad Pandit Ram Swarap ct. 
Saraswati .e | Allahabad ce .» | Babé Chintémani ‘Ghose .-. | 600 as 
Shri Gopél Patriké .» | Lucknow oes w+ | Babu Kundan Lal... 0 | 200 gy 
Vénijya Sukhdf4yak _... | Benares in ... | Babu Jagannéth Prasad it OD 
Vasundhara ... .. | Lucknow as Jwala Praséd Sharmé 6 | 500, 
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Name of publisher. | 


Name. Locality. Circulation. 
Ved Prakash ... Meerut one .« | Pandit Tulsi Rém... ... | 850 copies. 
Vyépér Engine .. | Farrukhabad ese .. | Sadh Amur Singh... 500 ——z, 
Twice a month, 
Almora Akhbér ... | Almora ave .» | Munshi Sadénand Sanw$l wm 6% 
Bhérat Prakésh we. | Moradabad ave ... | Pandit Banwéri Lal Misra wm ». 
Mohini a .. | Kanauj (Farrukhabad) Puttan Lal san nie. Ss 
Réj pat ius . | Agra sae ... | R&jpat Madhyastha Sabhé ... [1,900 __,, 
Thrice a month. 
Si pahi en eo. | Cawnpore ee oo» | Babé Sita Ram eve ave 
Weekly. 
Arya Mitra... Moradabad ose .. | Pandit Rém Narfyan 300 copies. 
Bhérat Jiwan .. | Benares ve ... | Ram Krishna __.., —) 
Khichri Samachér .».. | Mirzapur cee .. | Médho Prasfd gS ... | Very small, 
Oudh Samachér ... | Lucknow eee » | Babu Dhyan Singh ‘see | 1500 copies, 
Prayég Samachér ..» | Allahabad s ... | Rém Gopal iss wie 5 
Daily. 
Hindosthan ... ... | Kélaékankar (Partébgarh) ... | Pandit Bachnesh Misra oo | 00g 
HINvDI-Urpbv. 
Monthly. 
Arya Darpan ... .. | Shéhjahanpur __.., .. | Munshi Bakhtéwar Singh ... {800 yy 
GUJARATI. 
Twice a month. 
Gujaréti Patrika .. | Lucknow see «| Pandit Baldeva Ram eo | 150 
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I.—Pottrics. 
(a ).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b).—Home. 


1. Tas Nizdém-ul-Mulk (Moradabad), of the 30th June, in an article 
headed “ The ill-luck of Indians,” observes that there 
is hardly a public department in India, namely Police, 
Railway, Telegraph, &c., from which they are trying to exclude natives. But for 
the kindness of the just and merciful British Government which desires to 
hold the balance evenly between Indians and Englishmen, God knows to what 
straits Indians would have been reduced by this time. Ill-luck follows Indians even 
in the British colonies. Lately Australia wanted to exclude /ascars from being 
employed on the mail steamers, but Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, justly 
wrote a strong letter to the Australian Premier protesting against the attempt to 
oust the /ascars, and impressed upon him that Jndians have equal rights in all 


Australia and Indians. 


such matters where British subjects are concerned. 


2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 29th June, says :—The Government of 

iid India has addressed a Despatch on the Delhi Durbar 

Oe OL Darbar, wnde’s despatch to the Secretary of State, and it was published in the 
oe Gazette of India the other day. The very first 
thing that struck us at the sight of the Despatch in the pages of the Gazette was 
that it had been delayed unusually long. The delay, however, would have been 
justifiable, had the document given a complete account of the function. In one 


important particular, that is as regards the expenditure incurred by the Durbar, the 
Despatch professes to be incomplete. 


The account of the Durbar given in this document is one of the baldest that 
we have ever read. The first name in the seven signatories is that of the Viceroy, 
and we fail to find in this paper any traces of that fine literary art with which we 
have learnt to associate the name of Lord Curzon, except it be in the one or two 
gee which reproduce His Lordship’s remarks on the political aspects of the 


urbar, that fell from his lips on the occasion of the last Budget Debate at the 
Imperial Council. : 


The Despatch expresses the satisfaction of the Government at the manner in 


which all officials charged with the management of the Durbar had acquitted them- | 


selves. In doing so, names of a pretty large number of European officials are 
mentioned and praises are heaped upon them; but, although there were many 
native officials who were among the most dutiful and hard-worked of the band who 
laboured day and night for the success of the function, of them only two are men- 
tioned by name and rather faint praise is bestowed on them, These two are Rai 
Bahadur Ganga Ram and Rai Bahadur Daulat Ram. The former was the Super- 


- intendent of Works at the Delhi Durbar, and any one who had been at the Durbar 


and witnessed anything of the skill, industry and devotion of which he gave 
peels came away filled with admiration for him. We strongly think that the Rai 
Bahadur deserved at least a small paragraph in the Despatch in acknowledgment 
and praise of his distinguished services. Had he been a European, he would have 
surely been so honored. But he is a native and what right has a native to be 
extolled for his services in such a grand State document as the Despatch of the 
Government of India to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Indian Empire ? 
That would be lowering the dignity of this great Imperial Despatch. Lord 
Curzon’s contempt for the mere native has been betrayed on many occasions, and 
the one in question is not the least noticeable of them. 


Although we look upon the Delhi Durbar as an Imperial tamasha, a show 

go. up pee | to make a display of the power which England has gained over the 
ndian population by such instruments of enslavement as pauperization of the 
masses, the emasculation of the manly races and the spoliation of the Princes and 
nobles, yet when it was held, we had every right to expect that it should be repre- 
sentative of the whole Empire, of all classes of the population. But it was not so. 
The Despatch affords proofs of the fact that the non-official representatives of 
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neither the educated middle classes nor of the masses were invited to the eeremony, 
Why this should be so is not clear, and the Despatch omits to give reasons for this 
act of omission on the part of the Government. The document, however, declares 
the Durbar to have been of a fully representative character. Does the Govern- 
ment of Lord Curzon then mean to assert that the educated native and the ryot are 
unworthy of being recognized as the subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor ? 
The ryot and the educated Indian were ignored by the Durbar, to all intents and 


purposes. Even from an Imperial point of view, this was a defect of the Imperial 
function celebrated at Delhi. : 


The Despatch describes the Durbar as a landmark in the history of the people. 


It is about six months ago that the Durbar was concluded, and we may ask the - 
Government what good it has done or what fruits it has borne which can entitle it: 


to the distinction of being so called. Unless the Durbar be the cause of such 
reforms being effected or such boons being granted, as prove not only beneficial to 
the people at large, but may be remembered for years to come with deep-rooted 
feelings of gratitude, it is idle to regard it as a landmark in their history. Can 
Lord Curzon mean the paltry reduction of the salt-tax and the income-tax to be an 
Imperial favour to the people on such a huge and enormous scale as to justify their 
recognising the present period as the dawn of an era of particular felicity and hap- 
piness? We venture to enquire what Emperor Edward's Government has done for 
the people so as to make them realize a marked change for the better in their condi- 
tions of life, a change so extraordinary and withal so happy as to cause thé period 
with which it is associated to be recorded as a landmark in their history. 


Lord Curzon’s pleas for the Durbar deserve to be noticed, not surely for 
their cogency, for of cogency they have none: but for their utterly untenable 
character. According to His Excellency, the Durbar was meant to remind all the 
Princes and peoples of the Asiatic Empire of the British Crown that they had 
passed under the dominion of a new and single Sovereign, to enable them to 
solemnize that great and momentous event and to receive the Royal assurance and 
greeting. But if the Durbar was meant for all this, what was the necessit 
for the celebration of the Coronation in every town and village in British India 
and in the capital city of every Native State? The local celebrations of the Coro- 
nation under the guidance of the local officials in British India and under the 
Superintendence of the Princes in the Native States were enough to remind the 
Princes and the people that the Empire had passed under the dominion of a new 
sovereign. There was, therefore, no necessity to hold the most costly tamasha at 
Delhi. The local celebrations of the Coronation formed a real and sincere demon- 
stration of loyalty, while the Durbar at Delhi was a show of Imperial wealth and 
power. It was, we believe, to make a collective display of the servitude of the 
great Princes to British dominance that the Durbar was chiefly held. But that 
purpose or object is too barbarous to be openly advanced as a plea for the Durbar, 
and hence Lord Curzon is silent about it. The Viceroy’s next plea for the function, 
is that there the Princes and the peoples learned that they were not scattered 
atoms, but co-ordinate units in a harmonious and majestic whole. Ifthe Princes 
and peoples are credited with any intelligence they may well be taken to be quite 


capable of realizing themselves as “‘ co-ordinate units in a harmonious and majestic . 


whole” under British domination, without assembling at one. particular place. 
The fact of the Coronation having been celebrated everywhere in India was known 
to every one, and that fact was enough to convince all, both Princes and peoples, 
that under the British Crown they constituted a harmonious whole, bound by a 
tie of common loyalty. Is it nothing, asks the Viceroy, that the Sovereign at his 
Coronation should exchange pledges with his assembled lieges of protection and 
respect on one side and of Fe 2 allegiance on the other? This is an allusion 
to the ceremony at the Durbar which consisted in every Prince present approach- 
ing the Viceroy and avowing his allegiance to the British throne. Many Indian 
Princes were present at_ the Coronation in London and their presence there was a 
far more eloquent and convincing expression of their allegiance to the Sovereign 
than was the ceremony at the Delhi Durbar to which Lord Curzon alludes. Then 
again, if this expression of allegiance was most needed from all our Princes, on the 
day appointed for the celebration of the Coronation in India, they could well have 
been commanded to be out with it at the Coronation celebration in their respective 
capitals. “Is it nothing,” asks again Lord Curzon, “to lift an entire people for a 
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little space out of the rut of their narrow and parochial lives and to let them catch 
a glimpse of a higher ideal, an appreciation of the hidden laws that regulate the 
march of nations and destinies of men?” These are but words, words, words. Did 
the Durbar actually lift the “‘ entire people” out of their parochial lives? Accord- 
ing to His Excellency’s own estimate the number of people that came from outside 
to Delhi to witness the Durbar was Jess than a lakh and a half. And how this 
limited body of persons could be taken as forming the entire people ? Evidently 
Lord Curzon was dreaming when he wrote to that effect. His Bs. naturally 
attaches much importance to the King’s 7 © to the people of India, and the 
“ royal assurance and greeting” it contained. But if the truth about this nner 
is to be told, it has had far from any favourable effect.. The Message, strangely 
enough, did not contain any repetition of the solemn promises on which we Indians 
have built our hopes under British rule—we mean the promises made by the late 
Queen Victoria in her famous Proclamation on the assumption by her of the direct 
Government of this country. Those promises, if repeated verbatim in the King’s 


Message, and read before the Delhi Durbar, would have given great satisfaction — 


to the people, and Lord Curzon might then have declared the said Message as one 
producing a great good effect on the feelings of the Indian population. But.as it 
was, the ‘Memegs has been not only ineffective, but has given cause for suspicions 
about the policy that would be pursued in India during the reign of King Edward 
VII. 


That the Durbar was meant to bea ceremony, purely imperialistic in its 
aim and object, is amply made manifest by the great care which the writers of the 
Despatch take in describing the effect produced by it on the minds of the Princes, 
the Allies of the British Government who came from beyond the frontiers, and the: 
distinguished visitors from Europe and America, and by the comparative indiffer- 
ence shown to the question of its influence on the minds of the people—the millions 
of India who constitute the nation, on whose sincere and lasting goodwill only the 
foundation of British power can be securely and durably laid. 


The Despatch seems to us to be utterly futile when it does not give a full 
and accurate estimate of the expenditure incurred by the Durbar. The paragraph 
on the cost of the ceremony is the last in the Despatch, and it begins thus :—“ As. 
regards the expenditure from the public revenue on the Durbar, we are not ina 

osition to give final figures for certain of the heads included in the actual cost.” 
The matter of the actual cost of the Durbar is so important, though not from the 
Government’s yet the people’s point of view, that we think the Despatch might 
well have been delayed till ‘‘the final figures ” alluded to were available. How- 


ever, from the accounts received, it appears certain that the cost to the Imperial 


and Provincial Governments will not be less than 28 lakhs, and tha+ besides this: 
there is expenditure chargeable to the Military Department which will also come 
to several lakhs, Our readers must remember that some time before the Durbar 
was held, Lord Curzon in a speech delivered at Delhi predicted that the net cost 
to the Exchequer of the Durbar will be insignificant. It remains for His Excel- 


lency now to prove the truth of his too optimistic forecast about this most seriously 
objectionable feature of the Delhi Tamasha. 


The Despatch boasis that during the whole proceedings of the Durbar lasting 
for three weeks, “ not a single serious accident occurred.” This is far from being 
the real fact. Of course, the writers of the Despatch have their own ideas of what 
constitutes a “serious” accident. But of what oy common consent are taken to be 


serious accidents, there were nota few, asareference tothe newspapers of the 
time would testify. 


The Despatch mentions as a noticeable fact that the galleries of the Jumma 
Masjid were accommodated to the English and European guests. It may 
known to the Viceroy in Council that as the Jumma Masjid offered the most per- 
fect view of the Elephant Procession, their appropriation only by Europeans was 
generally regarded as improper and involving an invidious distinction. In our 
opinion, and we believe in the opinion of the majority of the visitors to Delhi on 
the occasion of the Durbar, the Jumma Masjid should have been made accessible to 
a fair proportion of the leading Indian guests of the Government, 


The Despatch is signed by the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief and some 
other members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. In a document like this, the 


not be | 
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praise of the Viceroy who is among the signatories must be out of place:. It surely 
ooks odd that the Viceroy should be one of a. party in extolling himself, in a 
Government Despatch, a State document which is meant for the enlightenment of 
the Sec. etary of State and the British Parliament. But this is what Lord Curzon 
has actually done. In paragraph 18 of the Despatch we read :—“ The conception of 
the Durbar, the control of the arrangements and supervision of the thousand and 
one details which were essential to success, were the work of the Viceroy who made 
himself responsible for the entire undertaking and visited Delhi no fewer than four 
times in the nine months pre¢eding the Durbar.” However well deserved this 

raise may be, it would have come appropriately from the lips of the Secretary of 
State. It is a sorry sight to see the Viceroy et, the trumpet of self-praise. 
The Despatch of the Government of India on the Delhi Durbar is far from being 
a convincing defence of that expensive, vain and unnecessary imperial ceremony of 
January last, and the document has proved as unsuccessful an effort at its justifica- 
tion as have been all the previous pleadings of the Viceroy on its behalf. 


38. The Edward Gazette (Sh4hjah4npur), of the 26th June, states that a 
meeting of the Musalmans of the town was held at 
madan Political Association at Shah- Ohdhjah4npur at 6 a.M., on the 21st idem, at the house 


— of Maulvi Masih-uz-Zaman Khan, for the purpose of 


establishing a Local Branch Muhammadan Political Association, so as to elect dele- 
gates for the Central Political Association inaugurated at Lucknow some years ago, 
to safeguard the political interests of Musalmans, An association was according] 

formed with Maulvi Masih-uz-Zaman as President and Hafiz Muhammad Ismail 
as Secretary. There is certainly now need for Musalmans to organize-a_ political 


association of their own, in order to protect their interests from the attacks of other 
communities, and make respectable representations to Government in matters 


affecting their welfare and progress. 


I].—AFGHANISTAN AND Trans-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Native Srarss. 
Nil, 

TV.—A DMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 

(b).—Police. 

Nil. 

(c).—Finance and Taxation. 

~~ 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


4, The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 27th June, complains that the 

. Chauk road at Allahabad is being repaired in a very 
rouaatistactory repairingoftheChauk ynsatisfactory manner. Theroad gets out of repair 
as soon as it is mended, The Secretary to the Muni- 


cipal Board should give his attention to the matter, 


5. The Praydg Samachar (Allahabad), of the 27th June, says that the 

Kydganj street drain is a kachcha one. When the 

ar eaning notact® Eyasen) street sweepers clean it, they deposit the contents on the 

road side and allow it to lie there for days, which 1s a 

source of great inconvenience to the householders in the street. Ihe sweepers 
should be ordered to remove the dirty sweepings at once. 
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EDWARD GAZR8TTS, 
26th June, 1903. 


Pravda SamAcuir, 
27th Jane, 1903. 


PraysG SamAOHAz, 
27th June, 1903. 


Nasru-1r-AGRA, 
30th June, 1903. 


ZUL QARXAIN, 
28th June, 1903. 


BripaTt JIWAN, 
29th June, 1903. 


ApvoOoaTE, 
25th June, 903. 


ment of India reserving for Europeans 
some of the higher posts in the offices 
subordinate to the Military Department. 


( 280 ). 


6, A correspondent of the Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of ‘the 30th June, says 
| that the Municipal Board at Agra having framed 
some new rules to regulate the sale of meat in that 
town, with effect from the 1st July, the butchers held a meeting of their own, and 
decided to partially strike work, ene, only one animal for each stall, and 
selling meat at the rate of 4 annas a seer. The butchers struck from the 9th June, 
long before the Municipal Board was able to enforce its new rules, which has caused 
much inconvenience to the public. Apparently the rules have somehow been 
misunderstood by the butchers; and it is to be hoped that the Chairman will 


eo Partial strike of butchers at Agra. 


‘interfere in the matter, and put a stop to the strike. 


7. The Zul Qarnain (Budaun), of the 28th June, complains that raw 


hides are cleaned and spread out to dry in houses close 
to the baz4r and the main public streets in Budaun, 
which pollutes the atmosphere, and thereby causes 
much annoyance to residents and passers-by in the streets. Surely such an industr 


Complaint regarding the hide indus- 
try at Budaun. 


which is calculated to injure the public health should be ordered by the Municipal 


Board to be carried on outside the town. 
- (e).—Education. 
Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 
(9).—General. 


8, The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 29th June, says that another 

“ black man” appears to have fallen a victim, to the 
kicks and blows of a white man, like a pariah dog. A 
sergeant of artillery at Meerut has caused the death of 
a driver by kicking him in the stomach. The sergeant has pleaded before the 
court that the death of the driver was due to the kick of a horse. Why, has the 
accused taken the trouble to lay the blame at the door of a horse? The rupture- 
of-the-spleen theory would be enough to shelter him. 


9, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 25th June, says:—The Scylla and 


A sergeant of artillery at Meerut ace 
cused of causing the death of a native. 


tof India reserving for Europeans Squeeze on the native bark is pretty strong and every 


day growsstronger. Result—crowding him out, if not 


smashing him to pieces. The Sanjiuani some time 
back showed how the Coronation Durbar was used to put the crown of fortune on 


the Eurasian and the Anglo-Indian and the crown of thorn on the Indian in the 
privacy of a conclave of State and Railway Officers, while Lord Curzon was harang- 
ing the motley crowd in the Durbar Pandal on the justice and sympathy of Pax 
Britannica and the loyalty and devotion of the subject people. When faced with 
the document in the Legislative Council, the Government of India pleaded non- 
participation in the views expressed therein. Its apologists were satisfied, but the 
public refused to accept the plausible excuse. The Government has not taken action 
on the proceedings of the Conference, was the excuse put forth ; but it may do so at 
any moment and thus make the lot of the Indians much more miserable. 


The Bengalee has given publicity to another circular which cannot be 
explained away. It is official and public and has gone round the offices concerned 


for the officers to take action on it. This edict was issued in the middle of April. 
It runs thus :— 


Copy of a letter No. 814-C., dated the 15th April 1903, from the Secretary ‘to the Govern- 
ment of India, Military Department, to the Director-General of Supply and Transport. 


Memorandum from the Home Department to the Military Department No. 1486, dated 
Simla, 3rd April, 1903. : Se ee = 


In reply to the office memorandum from the Military Department No. 1512-C, dated the 


1th July 1902, and No. 6587-D, dated 13th December 1902, the undersigned is directed to state 


that with reference to the orders contained in paragraph 8 of the circular of the Government of 


Charibdys of the Indian are nearing each other. The - 
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India, Nos; 746-753, dated the 18th April 1879, the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
decide that the following appointments in offices subordinate to the Military Department which 
carry a salary of Rs. 200 a month or upwards shall be reserved for soldier-clerks who are not 
‘Natives of India”:— , | 
Five appointments in the existing establishment of the office of the Director-General of 
Ordnance in India, and in addition two appointments about to be added to that establishment, 
four appointments in each of the offices of the Inspectors-General of Ordnance, Northern and 
Southern Circles. | ) : 


One appointment in the office of the Director-General of Supply and Transport. 


_ One appointment in each of the offices of the Inspector-General of Supply and Transport, | 


Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Bombay Commands. 


2. The Governor-General in Council is also pleased to decide that the head clerkships of 
the offices of the Director-General of Ordnance in India, the Inspectors-General of Ordnance, 
Northern and Southern Circles, the Director-General of Supply and Transport and the Inspec- 
tors-General of Supply and Transport, Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Bombay Commands, may be 
held indifferently by a soldier-clerk or a Native of India. 


The details given exclude all possibility of guess-work about its being the 
product of a perfervid and perverse imagination. It means that the Indian is to be 
conspicuous by his absence in the Military Department and the offices attached to 
it, save and except the sepoy who has to bear the brunt of every hard fight, but 
to make room for the British soldier to reap the benefits and reputation. 


One is surely tempted at the next public occasion, when the Viceroy may 
address the people on the justice of his race and the loyalty of Indians, to get up 
with the Proclamation of 1858 in hand and ask it to be done away with, with the 
‘resolutions, despatches, notifications and utterances of successive Viceroys on their 
adherence to the sentiments expressed in that very valuable document now reduced. 
to the value of the contents of thew. p.b. What is the value of the King- 
Emperor’s letter to “my people in India,” promising to follow in the footsteps of 
His Majesty’s illustrious mother, Victoria of sacred memory, if the very year of 
the Coronation Darbar is to be signalised by the issue of circulars and the holding of 
‘secret conferences to oust the Indian from all offices of some value, only because he 
is a native of this land? There is no use —s the fact that in this respect the 
present regimé has been found proverbially profuse in promises of justice and 
sympathy in the administration of the country and equally wanting in performances. 

he above circular ostracises the Indian most unceremoniously ; not one plea is 
given for this change of front, It is recklessly bold in enunciating the policy, “ my 
whim is law, no matter what Proclamations and Statutes may say to the contrary.” 
It is the most audacious of Government circulars, roundingly saying to the Indian : 
“ Thus far, and no further shalt thou go.” 


There is nothing in the Statutes of British India to prevent an Indian becom- 
ing a Chief Commissioner, Lieutenant-Governor, Governor, or even Governor- 
General. But the man would be marked a madcap who aspired even to the 
lowest grade of provincial rulers, This unwritten law is in course of filtering down. 
The Imperial branch of the Education Service has come under its full operation ; all 
the services of the Telegraph Department, the superior branches of the Railway, 
Police and Opium Departments are gradually growing into close preserves for 
Europeans and Eurasians; and when there is some doubt as to its application, 
definite circulars and instructions make the procedure to be observed clear for those 
concerned, Even the warmest apologist of the Government cannot say that the trend 
of events is not towards the exclusion of the Indian from the loaves and fishes of 
the public services. It is not an attempt at what Sir Henry Fowler said in Parlia- 
ment in order to oppose the simuitaneous holding of Civil Service Examinations 
in England and India, to preserve the irreducible minimum of Europeans in the 
Services of India, but a very mischievous and most unwholesome endeavour to fill 
the services with the maximum of Anglo-Indians, Eurasians and British soldiers. 
With their own countrymen the rulers will hereby be very popular, but what about 
the classes and masses of India who are not slow to read the signs of the times, 
though unable to reduce their new knowledge to profit? Let the Government find 
out the result, 


Then again, the British soldier is to be trained as a mechanic, so that after he 
leaves the Department he may not go round, hat in hand, begging for a pittance. 


HINDUSTANI, 


BrAHMAN 
SamAonéR, 
May, 1903, 


HINDOSTHAN, 
Let July, 1908. 
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The short-service system has brought in its train the evil of small pension. If the 
period of service be prolonged, the trouble may be minimised. The modern tend- 
ency is, however, to still more restrict it. Therefore the soldier’ must attend an 


institute or workshop to keep up his skill at his trade to learn a new art, so that on 


retirement he may not have to wait for employment. While at the institute or 
workshop he will both learn and earn ; at present he does add to his pay by work- 
ing asa telegraph signaller and clerk. But the sepoy who works harder and 
stays longer in the Army with very poor pay and allowances and retires on poor 
pension, is to be given, if possible, some land somewhere to till and toil upon and 
‘eke out the poorest living out of it after perspiring his old bones and exhausting 
his already spent energy. 


Thus has the year of the Coronation in India opened for the most a sub- 
Pp 


jects of His Majesty the King-Emperor in the very land of their birth. to the 
first quarter of the year we were deploring the fate of our countrymen on land and 
on sea at home and abroad. The next quarter has raised hopes in us for those out 
of their mother country. The lascar is a favourite with British shipowners and is 
a jolly good and hardy fellow with the Mercantile Marine Committee; even to Mr. 
Chamberlain he is a British subject and cannot be kept out of contract mail steam- 
ers. The educated Indian in South Africa is as good as the white subject of 
His Majesty, so says Lord Milner. To Lord Curzon in India the Indian is of the 
blackest dye and must be kept out of sight. In this wise, we and our rulers are 
growing prodigious imperialists. This is indeed imperialism with vengeance ! 


10. The AHindusténz (Lucknow), of the 1st July, observing that nothing 


distresses a person more than his being deprived of 
natives from higher postein the Mille his means of livelihood, says that it would seem that 


it has been the policy of Government for some time 


past to override the claims of natives for employment in the public seryice in favour 


of Europeans and Eurasians. While the resolutions passed by the Railway Conference 
held at Delhi for the larger employment of Europeans and Garatlans on the railways, 
are still fresh in the memory of the people, news has been received of a seule 
having been issued by the Military Department ordering the posts of over 
Rs. 200 a month in offices subordinate to it to be reserved for soldier-clerks who 
are not natives. Thus while natives have of late been gradually excluded from the 
menial establishments of the Military Department, native pankha coolies and cooks 
being no longer required in barracks, they are now sought to be weeded out of the 
Military offices also. Such treatment natives never expected from the Government 
of Lord Curzon who led them by his utterances to entertain hopes of much good from 
him, No mere expressions of sympathy and eloquent speeches of the Viceroy will 
serve to remove the dissatisfaction which, orders such as referred to above, are calcu- 
lated to create in the minds of the people. 


11. The Brédhman Samdéchér (Parichhatgarh), for May, referring to the 
late Hardwar Kumbh fair, complains that many Hindu 
_ religious mendicants at the fair were to be found having 
young Brahman boys eight or ten years old as their disciples. The question is how 
do mendicants succeed ia obtaining such young children? Parents cannot be 
expected to voluntarily make over their children to them to be turned into beggars. 
Again, the practice of making minors sannydsis or ascetics pure to be illegal, 
and Government has every right to interfere. It is also opposed to religion, inas- 
much as only old men can become sannydsis. When these boy sannydsis attain to 
puberty, it is difficult for them to abstain from sexual intercourse and other sensual 


pleasures. Thus the system is unjustifiable and only tends to increase the number 
of beggars. 


12. The English Héndosthén (Kalakankar), of the 1st July, says :—Now 

Irregular relations between Govern. We refer to our quotation published in our last issue 
mens Sierate cand Darmeane gists. re irregular relations between Government officials 
and Burmese spinsters. Our Eurasians are the outcome of the union of English 
soldiers and Indian mothers. But we never heard of such interference of Govern- 
ment as is now being made by the Government of Burma. Perhaps the daughters 
of the Burmese are too pretty nymphs, or the climate is so love-creating for the 
Government officials in Burma that it has been considered necessary to issue a 


Hardwar Kumbdh fair. 
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confidential circular to warn Government officials to abstain from having any 
irregular relations with Burmese daughters in that country. We always have 
been, and are even now, of the opinion that when a superior nation conquers an 
inferior one, then it behoves the former to intermarry with the latter, the subdued 
one. But our rulers, the English nation, have gone a step further, and instead 


of marrying our daughters and sisters as the conquered, they have allowed the 


og phe race to marry English spinsters in London. Under these circumstances, 
we do not see any reason why there should be any protest on the part of the 
Government tq prevent its servants from marrying the daughters of the Burmese. 
Of course, we are no advocates of immorality, and therefore a line should be drawn 
between @ marriage and concubinage. When a member of the Royal Family in 
Europe can marry a commoner, we see no reason why a civilian, or other classes 
of Government servants, should be debarred from marrying legally a native girl in 
this country. The great gulf which exists between the Indian and European 
societies in this country, will not be totally removed unless Indians and Euro- 
peans begin between themselves to intermarry their.sisters and daughters to one 
another ; and therefore it is highly desirable that our benign Government should 
favourably reconsider the question. Our intention is far from encouraging in any 
way immorality, but, we only wish to encourage social intercourse between the gallant 
nations, the English and the Indian. But in conclusion let us.assure our readers 
and the public, that we do not wish for the encouragement of Mahmud Ghaznavi's 
depredations to which he subjected India ten or twelve times, and in which he 
carried off our boys and girls to be kept in his country as slaves and for immoral 
purposes. 


V.— LiaisLation. 
Nil. 
VI,—Raiwar. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post Orricr. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Socretizzs anp Rexiaiovs anp Socra, Marrers. 
Nil. 
1X.—Misce.angovs, 
Nil. 


ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 7th July 1903. for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Po rics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 

‘ ( b ) ——Home. 
1. Tae Indian People (Allahabad), of the 3rd July, says :—Absolutely 
convincing in itself, the case the Pioneer makes out 
against the celebration of the King’s birthday on the 
26th June, in the admirable article we reproduce else- 
where, gains strength from the incredibly meagre list of honours conferred last 
Friday. Two European officials of the Punjéb get the C.S.I., and nine officials 
(eight Europeans and one Indian) mostly of the same province, become C.I.E.’s 
As the Pioneer says, this Honours’ list is only a supplement of the Durbar list. 


Is it for this that the birthday eelebration was ordered to take place, nearly five 
months before the actual date? ‘This is the first time, we believe, when such an 


The Birthday Honours: 


open partiality for European officials has been exhibited in this matter, although it 


has long been a matter of notoriety that Indians are nearly always given only the 
minor distinctions, Lord Curzon sles persists, we see, in sticking to this unreason- 
able innovation of conferring the honours only or almost only on officials who get 
more than decent emoluments for their official services. We make no complaint, 
however, These distinctions are generally meant for those who run the race for 
‘honours’ and not for ‘ honour’, 


II.—AFrGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
IIL.—Native Startss. 
a 
TV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


2. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the Ist July, referring to the 
several members of his family whom Lord Salisbur 

appointinents in the Collectors ofiees. a8 Succeeded in putting in the Ministry in England, 

observes that natives seeing such jobbery in such 

high places should make no complaint if the Chief Reader, the Revenue Superin- 

tendent and the Head Clerk in a Collector’s office get their own friends and 
relatives appointed to any vacancies that may be in their respective offices. 

(b).—Police. 

8. The Hindi Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 9th July, says that it would 

seem that the members of the Police Commission 

tone Police, Commiseion vr orecdiss have expressed their opinion that the separation of the 

a executive and judicial functions is not desirable in the 

interests of the Police and Magistrates, but that the Maharaja of Durbhanga has 

recorded a note of dissent. The combination of the executive and judicial functions 

is responsible for a great deal of injustice. All thoughtful natives and many shrewd 

European politicians aavocate the separation of the functions - and it isdifticult to 

understand why a majority of the members of the Police Commission have expressed 

themselves against the proposal. 

4, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 3rd July, says :—News in 

advance of the publication of the Police Commission’s 

Some alleged recommendations of Report states that the recommendations of the Com- 

eas Se mission will involve a fresh outlay of three crores a 


year; that a larger employment of Europeans and addition to their emoluments 


may be expected, and that the Commission “discuss in considerable detail the 
question of the separation of the judicial and executive functions, and adduce strong 
arguments to show that the proposed separation would not be at all desirable in 
the interests of police and magisterial efficiency.” If these be about the princip al 
recommendations of Sir Andrew Fraser and his colleagues, then we may say that 
the Police Commission has proved as big a white elephant as the Universities 
Commission. For see. For one thing we have it already, and it may well be 
believed that a fresh expenditure of three crores a year on the police is not to be 
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thought of, and hence some of the Commission’s recommendations will not pass 
the stage of expressions of pious hopes. For another, the efficiency with which the 
ts Police Officers discharge their responsible duties is very well known! It 
may be stated almost as an axiom that an extended employment of educated Indians 
to supervise the work of police subordinates is a condition precedent to any satisfac- 
tory reform of the force, but Sir A. Fraser and his colleagues are reported as 
being of a contrary opinion. | 


' (c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 
(¢).—LEducation, 
Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General., 


5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 38rd July, says :—Lord Kitchener 
has done a public service by his order deprecating the 
tue assaults of European soldiers on cOWardly assaults of European soldiers on Indians 
eerie which are of such frequent occurrence. If the soldiers 
can be induced to conduct themselves so as more to suit the manly English race, 
merely by orders and circulars from headquarters, then Lord Kitchener’s order ma 
be said to ensure this—so good itis. But obviously, something more is needed. 
European jurors have a knack of pope even those whose guilt is established 
beyond any reasonable doubt, and this failure of justice necessarily has a demoral- 
ising effect on Tommy Atkins. Neither Lord Kitchener nor Lord Curzon, how- 
ever, has it in his power to make English jurors more dutiful. Cannot some means 
be devised by which the administration of criminal justice when Europeans are the 
accused or the complainants may cease to bea bye-word? However this might 
be, Lord Kitchener has done a service to our countrymen by issuing his order, and 
we are grateful to His Excellency for it. 
6. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 1st July, says that a 
The Romnémehe on the character of © Dristian missionary has published an article in another 
Englishmen and their administration paper in which he — that Indians are false and 
deceitful, even the leading men among them being apt 
to swear falsely. This general denunciation of the Indians by the missionary gen- 
tleman forces the editor of the Roznaémcha to retort that it would seem nog 6 his 
special characteristic to abuse the inhabitants of that very country whose salt he 
eats, Does not the missionary know that his countrymen break their promises and 
greatly oppress the people, and that the system of public education adopted by them 
is preposterous? While the King-Emperor’s intentions and the provisions of the 
law require one thing to be done to the people, the British executive officers 
misinterpret them and do another. These officers consider their own orders 
to be the law for the people. They carry their race feeling to such an extent 
that they do not permit a native to be appointed to, or confirmed in, any high 
post. There are natives who have officiated in the higher posts for five or six 


pea but they have not yet been confirmed on account of race-prejudice. Eng- . 


ishmen are incapable of distinguishing between an honest and a dishonest man, and 
are amenable to flattery. _A manof ignoble and poor descent readily obtains esteem 
in the eyes of English officers, no distinction being made by them between men of 
high and low birth. The manner in which oath is administered to natives in courts is 
simply childish and can hardly carry any weight in the eyes of the public. Govern- 
ment officials fabricatecases in the very courts, regardless of the consequences to 
accused persons. Some officers write out their judgments in cases, but do not let 
them be communicated to the persons concerned till the period of appeal has expired. 
In civil cases appeals remain pending three or four years together, the 
court fees, &c., having been realized from the appellants at the time of their 
filing the appeals. itnesses are required to attend court by means of sum- 
monses, on &@ certain day, but they are made to attend the court again and again for 
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several days without their attendance being recorded in any register. “The amla — 
are easily able to induce an officer to put off a case, and take up another | 


which was filed later on, on the alleged ground of the number of cases disposed of 
during the current month being small. British officers disclaim any intention 
to show special favour to their fellow-countrymen or co-religionist in filling up 
Government appointments, while they secretly issue letters directing that such and 
such posts should not be given to natives! The conduct of officials drawing 
small salaries is watched, but high paid officers are allowed to accept Pe sums 
as bribes with impunity.. The impressment of labour and extortion still exist. 
If two or three cases of poisoning. or- dakaiti occur in a native state, the 
Chief’s administration is ‘condemned; while hundreds of such cases occur 
every year in British territory, but neither the magistrates nor the police 
are declared incompetent. The people are so reduced in circumstances that they 


cannot tide over a single year of drought- without help. Educated natives 


are held in less and less esteem now. -Two hundred years ago they were held 
fit to rule, but now they are considered incompetent to'do so. Englishmen 
treat natives like animals. A native should consider himself fortunate if he is 
accorded an interview by a British official even after waiting five or six hours at 
his bungalow ; but a poor complainant cannot obtain access to him atall. The 
British soldiers who are sent out:to India for the protection of the lives and 
property of the people, kill poor coolies and cooks by kicks and blows and shoot 


interest in false and fictitious things than in true ones. A wise man can easily 
judge for himself, from the above, who is deceitful and false ?’ — 
7. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 6th July, observes that Sir Richard 

A refractory European doctor who Lemple rightly said that it is far easier to govern 


Deputy Commissioner of bulchar, the = Indians than Englishmen, Here is a recent illustra- 


tion. A European doctor was summoned to give 
evidence in a certain criminal edse pending before the Deputy Commissioner 
of Silchar in Assam. But the doctor refused to make any statement until he 
was paid his fee and he persisted in his refusal, till at last the Magistrate 
was obliged to fine him for contempt of court. The court, however, remitted 
the fine after the doctor had made his statement. Similar examples are numer- 
ous. ae 
8. The Zamindér-wa-Kashtakdr (Bijnor), for June, says that if any 


Cette. ee represents India to be a poor country, his repre- 
x sentation is very disagreeable to the Indian Govern- 


ment, The members of the Indian Government are always ready to represent her. 
as beg a prosperous country. But sometimes they unconsciously make a true 


statement of facts. According tothe late Census Report the Musalmans enjoy 
better health owing to their spending more money, 2.¢., owing to their beg 


richer than Hindus who live largely in villages and are generally cultivators. 


The official contention appears to be unfounded and will only excite laughter 
among thoughtful persons, inasmuch as it is as clear as the noonday sun that 
Musalmans are in straitened circumstances and are debtors to Hindus, and that 
an extravagant debtor can never be better off than an economical creditor. But 
the official contention shows beyond the shadow of a doubt that cultivators are 
involved-in poverty, and it is well known that cultivators form the bulk of the 
Indian population. 

9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th July, says:—Among the many 


criticisms invoked by the sympathetic letter of the 
Government of the United Provinces to the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, published a month ago, 
on the future plague operations in the United Provinces, the most sensible comes 


from an anonymous writer under the signature of “ Red-Cap” in the columns of 
the Pioneer who had been writing a series of learned articles ona ‘ commonsense 


The new plague policy in the United 
Provinces, | 


plague policy.” We invite the attention of the reader to the short extract that we © 


make from the letter. It is a matter of no little satisfaction to us that the criti- 
cism 1s on all fours with the one hazarded by us three weeks ago in these columns, 
We are no admirers of the laissez faire policy, however sympathetic it may be. 
It may for a time calm down the ignorant mob, but in the end it is likely to prove 
dangerous. The Local Government found it inconvenient to prevent the migration 


the villagers. The natives know: from experience that Englishmen take greater 
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of infected: people to non-infected areas: but who can deny that the removal 
of checks made it easier for the poison to spread? The Local Government 
with the staff with which it had to fight the plague: could not do better than 


altogether abolish the observation camps and prevent further reporting of cases by 


policemen. This was inevitable, because the Government has not the money to 
employ a larger staff nor funds enough for wholesale disinfection. The plain truth’ 


is that it is not the ignorance of the people, but want of funds that has forced the 
Government to adopt the policy of leaving —, to take care of themselves. This 


is to be highly regretted.’ Plague prevention should have been the first care of the 
Government of India which, to our utter dismay, has left Local Governments to 


fight the plague as best they can with “eepe’ funds at their disposal. Deaths 
from the plague do not create that amount of remorse in the heart of the Govern- 
ment of India as deaths from starvation do. Deaths from famine are considered 
preventible, those from plague beyond human control, at least such as are brought 
about by the natives themselves. “ Red-Cap” considers the idea of improving 
sanitation and improvements of wells with Rs. 2,60,000 to be ridiculous, The fact 
has now come to be known that defective conservaney arrangements have little to do 
with the outbreak of plague. Such has been the experience in every large city. 
That in Lucknow comparatively better looked after quarters such as Sadar bazar, 
Hazratganj and Ganeshganj should suffer most, proves that even with the best 
sanitary arrangements the outbreak of plague cannot be prevented. The munici-. 


palities had been spending large sums of mney in maintaining a staff of Health — 


and Assistant Health Officers with gangs of labourers, All this outlay has also 
gone for nothing. According to past experience the two means to prevent re- 


crudescence of plague lie in thorough disinfection or desiccation, and, when plague | 


breaks out, in evacuation of the poisonous area. We would once more reiterate 
what we have said many a time in these columns. The people should be plainly 
told that the Sircar knows of no treatment which would save them from the plague. 


But they can prevent infection of their houses by thorough desiccation or disinfec- - 


tion after the rainy season is over ; and if they want medicine or fuel they would get 
both free, or if they want land to set up their own thatches they will get the land and 
will not be required to pay rent. Better classes of people who cannot live in huts 
should be encouraged to ‘build temporary or permanent bungalows over pieces of 


land outside the town which the Government should be ready to give them on eas 


terms. We know the Government has not large funds, we do not ask it to under- - 


take any big scheme for which there would come the difficulty of finding funds, 


but we simply ask it to use its moral influence in inducing the Jeading citizens to — 


set a good example by leaving badly ventilated houses. Is it too much for us to 
ask the Local Government to set apart a large plot, if it has got nazul land, for 
the purpose of founding model Mahallds, or if it has got no nazil land, to obtain 
land under the Land Acquisition Act and to sell or rent it without making any 
profits out of the transaction. The Municipalities can be asked to run water 
pipes to such new bastzs, to establish a police post for protection and to lay out 
squares. The people have been sufficiently educated, they know that in evacua- 
tion lies their protection from the dire calamity, but every one has not the means 
to get land, every one cannot get the necessary amount of funds for the purpose, 
nor can a syndicate without State help run such model bastis. Before another 
recrudescence takes place, the Local Government should make these preparations, 
and if it has not the funds, it must, as Sir Antony MacDonnell did in carrying 
on the famine campaign, insist on the Government of India to come to its rescue. 
10. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 1st July, observes that 
) the essentials of the administration of justice are that 
courtas ation of justice in law it should be dispensed with strict impartiality, and in 
accordance with the provisions of the law in open 
court. But people do not generally find free admittance into the courts of law, 
the peon ial orderlies often turn visitors out of court with scant ceremony ; 
and some officers simply insist on their own orders being carried out whether 
they are consistent with law and equity or not. A legal practitioner lately told the 
editor that in a certain case, in which there was a dispute 7n re the standing crops 
on a piece of land between a tenant and the landlord,a young Civilian passed 
orders to the effect that one-half of the crops should be carried away by one party 
and the other half by the other, and that both of them should execute bonds for 
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keeping the peace for a year. Tho tenant who had taken the land for-a ‘year only, 
naturally wondered why a security was demanded from, him when, he was no, 
longer to occupy the land. Again, in cases of ordijary ripts eoming: before; 
the said Civilian the accused are dealt with as if they were rebels. In a case: 
of partition of land pending before an educated and experienced Deputy Collector, . 
one of the parties filed an application praying that certain persons, to whom: 
the other party had sold his share of the property in dispute during the 

endency of the suit, might also. be made parties: thereto; but. the. Deputy. 
Collector said that he woul sg | out the orders of the District Magistrate, and.do 
nothing of the sort. Certain Deputy Collectors make a point of writing out 
their judgments and locking them up in their boxés or seeretly handing them over to’ 
their readers, for safe custody, until the period of appeal has expired. The. 
courts of + are so dilatory that in many instances the appellants serve out their 
full terms of imprisonment before their appeals are disposed.of. ‘There 1s greab; 


. 
. 


delay in the supply of copies of papers to the public by the Copying departments . 


of the courts. The Indians cannot afford te have their grievances redressed by 
taking them to higher authorities.on appeal, There is a general complaint among the: 
people that higher officers who are empowered to hear appeals, having nearly 
completed their service, pay little attention to their work. . ae 
' 11. The Nastm-i-Agra (Agra), of the 15th June, received on the 5th July, 
observes. that the powers. which the. subordmate : 
sional Comimissionersovertheomeials Officials of the Judicial, Revenue and Police Depart . 
ee - ments exercise have been conferred on them by - 
Government after full consideration and deliberation, so that.if they are not abused 
but exercised duly and properly, they need not cause trouble to the public, nor pre- : 
judice the interests of Government in any way. A subordinate official is apt to 
misuse his powers, from misunderstanding the law, from ulterior motives, or to. 
gratify personal grudge. There are superior officers, however, m every depart- 
ment, whose duty is to exercise strict. supervision over their subordimates- 
with a view of preventing them from abusing their powers, The-Commissioner is 
the highest supervising officer in every. division, but as he himself-cannot visit-every 
office subordinate to him, he may be given a Personal Assistant, as the Excise Com- 
missioner has been, to assist him in his work of supervision. The Municipal. 
and the District Boards may be called upon, if necessary, to contribute towards the 
cost of providing a Personal Assistant to all the Commissioners. There should 
also be held an annual conference at the capital of every Province to deliberate . 
upon and devise measures which should be. adopted 7 * improving the local 
administration, the President of such an assembly newt the Lieutenant-Governor : 
(or Governor) of the province, and its members the Members of the Board of 
Revenue and the Divisional Commissioners. 
12. The Praydég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 4th July says, that when Sir 
Antony MacDonnell recognized the Hindi character, 
he ordered clerks employed in the vernacular sections 
of public offices to learn it. Indeed they were to be 
examined after 18 months. But so far no examination has been held, and the ver- . 
nacular clerks are to be found as ignorant of Hindi as ever. Some of them have 
acquired a smattering of Hindi, but they cannot even wzite their own names cor- 
rectly, Again, the forms of summonses are bilingual, and they were ordered to be 
filledup in both Urdu and Nagri, but the orders have practically become a dead 
letter. The editor is not in a position to say in which courts the forms are properly | 
filled up and in which courts they are not. But a straw shows how the wind a 
Some time ago the editor referred to a summons, issued by the Munsif’s court at 
Allahabad, which was filled up only in Urdu, the Hindi part being left blank. Now 
he has before him a similar summons of the Allahabad Small Cause Court, dated the _ 
22nd April last. If orders regarding the filling up of such forms are disregarded in 
this way at the capital of the United rovinees, the state of things at other places may 
easily be imagined. It is believed that the Ndégari Prach4rini Sabha at ‘Renares 1s 
inclined to engage a Hindi petition-writer to write petitions in Hindi for the people - 
at Benares, This isa move in the right direction. But the Sabha should also. 
engage one or two persons who should visit the various towns and tahsils in these 
Provinces and induce the leading citizens, vakils and petition-writers to exert — 
themselves to see that the Hindi Heaclution of Government. is properly carried out. 


The Hindi Resolution. 
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It is to be hoped that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will interest himself in 
the matter, and warn the District Officers to give effect to that Resolution which is 
calculated to promote the convenience of the masses. 


V.— LEGISLATION, 
(Mal. 
VI.—RalItway. 


18. The Edward Gazette (Shahjahanpur), of the 3rd July, refers to a colli- gywazn Gazer 
‘gion between a passenger train and a goods train onthe —rd July, 1903. 
Ratlway collision. 13th June at 10 p.m., between Surajpur (Sonepore) 
3 and the next station, and observes that 60 persons 
are reported to have been injured and 14 to have been killed. But it would seem 
that x figures do not represent the actual casualties. As the railway com- 
panies have to pay damages for injuries sustained by passengers in railway acci- 
dents, no wonder if steps are taken by railway officials to conceal the casualties as 
far as possible. A rumour is afloat that when the accident above referred to 
occurred at 10 P. M., many injured passengers, who were still alive, were thrown 
into the river, so that heavy damages might not have to be paid owing to the occur- 
rence of a large number of casualties. If the rumour, which has reached the editor 
through a trustworthy person, is well founded, such a proceeding under British 
rule cannot but be viewed with astonishment and regret, mad steps should be 
taken by Government to prevent such a thing occurring again in future. Again, 
the District Magistrate was informed by wire as soon the collision took ‘tase. 
He ought to have proceeded at once to the scene of disaster, but he arrived the 
following day at 10 a.m. when the re had almost entirely been cleared. When 
he appeared on the scene, he could do nothing more than accept the report made 
to him : his dilatory conduct was highly reprehensible. 


VII.—Post OFrrics. 


Nil. 
VIIL—Nartive Societies anp Reticiovs anp Socrat Marrers. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 14th July, 1903, for the United Provinces. 
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~ - -=f,—Porrtics. 
_ (a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).— Home. vo 

: ug: Uruy (Bijnor), of the 14th July says, that the Musalmans in 
14th July. 1908. ; : rr wt Bb. Sbisnor intend odie hold a political meeting at 
gh intention crty apolitical mest- the headquarters of the district as their co-religion- 
ing at the headquarters of the isi ists in ce:tain other dirtricts have already done, 


to elect some delegates to represent them at the general Muhammadan meeting 

which is to be held, according to the scheme formulated at Lucknow some years 

ago. It is very necessary that the Muhammadans should have an association of 

their own to safeguard their political interests. Tne want of such an association 

‘has already caused them much loss and is calculated to do so in the future. It is 

‘ therefore to be hoped that:no Musalmanswill have any objection to attend the 
meeting in question. 


IT.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 


7 x... 
” ees aie 


| | - Nil. 
1 : II].—Nartive States. 
- enieie Geabebtn, 2. The Praydég Samachdr (Allahabad), of the 11th July, refers to the 


lith July, 1908. ! | case of the Chief of 'Bilkha in Kathiawar, drawing 
eogponition of the Ohief of Bilkha in attention to the alleged ill-treatment to which he has 
per “been subjected. In August 1902 he was accused of 
t the murder of one of his attendants. But as the alleged murder was not committed 
i , in British territory, nor was the Raja a subject of the Indian Government, there 
hi | was some difficulty in bringing him to justice, He was induced by various tricks 
Hi to go.out of his State. As soon as he set foot on territory under the jurisdiction of 
it the Kathiawar Agency he was arrested and placed under police custody. Shack- 
: les were put on his arms and he was repeatedly taken to the Sagiawete’s 
1] Court on foot through the bazar! Common Europeans often kill natives, but 
A they are never treated in this way. On the other hand, every consideration is 
We shown to them, The question is, why was a ruling chief in Kathiawar, a friend 
7 and ally of His Majesty's Government, not accoided even that considerate treat- 
at ment which is extended to a common European accused of murder, especially when 
there was no strong evidence. against him? The Raja forwarded a memorial to 
Aas Government pointing out that the Magistrate had no power to try him. But 
itt _. Government paid no attention to his memorial at the timie. However, when the 
| trial was nearly finished, wiser counsels prevailed with Government, and a com- 


i; mission was appointed to enquire into the charge brought against the Raja. Had 
int a commission been appointed at the outset the Raja would have been saved a great 
a deal of. unnecessary trouble. The commission made a long inquiry and submitted 
“ie its report to Government. The report has not yet been published, but it is 
Hi) generally supposed that the report was not against the Raja. The Patrika, 
ie on the authority of the Bombay Praja Bandhu, states that the witnesses for the 
prosecution deposed before the commission that they were forced to bear witness 
against the Raja. Six months have elapsed since the submission of the report 
_ by the commission, but Government has not yet expressed any opinion about it! 
However, lately Government has issued a Resolution deposing the chief from the 
gadd? and ordering him to be kept at Ahmadnagar under surveillance, but makin 
no reference whatever to the report of the commission. In the Resolution he is 
if represented to be unfit to rule, ‘but no instances of misrule are referred to. He 
ie may not be a good ruler, but no specific charges of maladministration are brought 
ae against him.. If-the Indian chiefs are liable to be deposed and driven out of their 
| oe palaces in this way, the Government of India had better annex’ their states 
ig once and for all. If the chief of Bilkha has been found guilty of any criminal 
2 offences, he should be. publicly convicted and punished. If -he misbehaves himself 
1] and mismanages the State, he should be told how he has proved himself to be an 
Ay | : incompetent ruler, and an explanation should be demanded from him, so-that other 
chrefs might take warning. As.all other Indian chiefs are anxiously watching 
F | his case, 1t-1s to be hoped that Lord Curzon will make a thorough inquiry and give 
|i it his best attention, ee ee aE A : 
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IV.—ApministraYou. 

nee _(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 

8. The Hindustan. Review (Allahabad) for June, publishes the follow. 
eg ne, ing article contributed by one Bipin Chandra Pal :— 
cial court in every province for the “* [tis hardly possible,I feel, to exaggerate the gravity 
ace ne esseates ira of the situation that repeated failure of justice in case 
of European criminals is creating in this country. Statistics of European criminalism 
in India, though possible of being collected from official records, are not as yet, so 
far as I know, available for public use in any handy form. It is impossible, there-. 


fore, to judge accu: ately whether there has actually been, of late, any marked increase. 


in the offences committed by European residents in India, against the natives of 
the country. Butthe general impression among us decidedly favours this view; 
and -popular. impressions, even < not strictly accurate, are far more important 
elements in problems of this kind, than sound convictions and balanced judg. 


It is specially so in India. For it cannot be denied that the chief strength 
of the British Government in India has always consisted in the impression, that’ 
it has been able to create in the popular mind, regarding its justice and benevo- 
lence, During the early stage of annexation and expansion, it always posed as 
the friend-in-need of the princes and the people of India, and sought to base its 
claims to their friendship and fealty on considerations of gratitude and self-interest. 
It was really this kindly feeling of the general civil populations of the country. 
towards their new rulers that saved the Empire from a total ruin, during the dark 
days of the Mutiny. And mae. 8 the suppression of the mutiny was accompanied, 
in many places, by acts of unspeakable barba~ism and brutality, almost equal in their 
injustice and savagery. to the atrocities attributed by British chroniclers to the Indian 
sepoys, the general policy enunciated by the Queen's proclamation, and the admin- 
istrative measures subsequently framed in accordance with it, helped to keep up, 
possibly even to deepen the mr | kindly impressions, and thus to draw the people, 
perhaps closer than before, to their alien rulers. The freedom from the anarchy 
and. misrule that had followed the decline and dismemberment of the Mogul 
Empire ; the establishment of a settled Government ;.the promotion of peace such 
as India had not known for many centuries past ; the suppression of the thugs and 
the dacoits, thus rendering life and property safer than these had been before 
within living memory ; the institution of law cou:ts meting out impartial justice to 
both high and low ;.the establishment of schools that opened up new and honour- 
able careers to anges yontes of all castes and classes ; the ope .ing up of the 
country. by means of roads, rails and canals, making trade freer and inte:communi- 
¢ation easier than before ;—all these, following the suppression of the Mutiny and 
the re-establishment of settled Government in the country, actually hypnotised the 
masses and the classes alike into the belief that the innermost aim and endeavour 
of these new rulers of India, were to preserve and advance the highest happiness 
and interests of the people committed to their charge. England did, really, as 
Lord Curzon declared in his Durbar speech, win the trust of the people of In iia. 
But has she been able to retain it fully? I wish his Lordship had manfully faced 
this question also. ae Coke 

The fact is, the old spell s fast breaking if it has not already well nigh 
broken. The generation that witnessed the change, from anarchy and misrule, to 
settled order and Gove-nmeut, has passed away. Those that kept the old niemories 
in family or village traditions, are also gone. And wit the loss of these ancient 
recollections the feelings which they had fed were bound to weaken and die out 
also. : el 

_ Indeed, it could not -possibly be otherwise. But if the old feelings became 


- feebler with time, it was the distinct Suty of the Government to forge new bonds 


e rulers and the ruled. Had the old 


of sympathy and friendship between t é 
policy been -pursued,. and the oy propounded by the earlier declarations of 
the British Pa:liament and the British Sovereign been faithfully adhered to 
and worked out along their natural and logical lines ; had the ideal proclaimed of old 
of so governing, educating and training the people that some day they might be 
able fully to undertake the, duties. of Government themselves, been earnestly 
followed,—the old influence would not only have been preserved but considerably 
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increased and strengthened by now. But this has not been done. On the 
contrary, the old foundations have been consciously though gradually shifted. In 
any case that is the firm conviction of the people, The old hypnotic spell is, thus, 
practically broken, and not only the present but éven the apparently benevolent 
past of the British Administration in India, are both now viewed in altogether a 
new light, not very flatte:ing to British character or British peer. ai 

The deterioration of British character, whether real or fancied, in the estima- 
tion-of te native populations in India, constitutes a political danger, the gravity of 
whieh cannot, I think, be over-estimated. The disarming and emasculation of the. 
people, and the increase of armaments, are by no means an adequate protection 

against the danger. Should any serious complications arise with any foreign power 
either on the Eastern or the Western frontiers of India, the fate of the British 
Indian Government would depend very largely, if not entirely, upon the attitude 
that the people of India might assume towards it. For there is absolutely no 
military power yet on earth that can properly garrison so immense an-expanse of. 
country like India, and at the same time adequately meet an outside enemy at a 
poiiit over two thousand miles away from the furthest garrison on the other side 
of the continent in their occupation. ; vee Ero eon, 
* But this deterioration of British character in Indian eyes may, at any moment, 
be a source of serious trouble to the Government, even in times of peace, especially 
in view of recurring famines, and the universally admitted extreme poverty of the 
eeple. The absolute impassiveness with which the Indian populations, both. 
indu and Muhammadan, suffer the direst privations and even face death itself, 
is Something simply inconceivable to the European, trained to fight, control, and 
subjugate the forces of Nature, and thus to live and enjoy life to the highest 
possible point. He hardly understands the psychology of the strange phenomenon, 
and readily mistakes a high spiritual quality grown through centuries of culture, 
into an unconscious inherited instinct, for the insensibility of inferior structure. 
and lower civilisation. But underneath all his impassiveness, the Indian has a 
highly sensitive nature, which is capable of breaking out into tumult and disorder, 
when touched at certain tender points. The tenderest of these, of course, are those 
that affect his religious and his domestic life. But he is not wholly insensible in. 
regard to other matters also ; only religion and family life are the two subjects on 
which, he believes, there is not and can never be any real sympathy or community 
of ideals between himself and hisrulers. In other matters, he believes that the 
Government really means well, and if he suffers still from famine or poverty, it is 
nut for, but in spite of that Government. His patient forbearance and silent fortitude 
in poverty and starvation, are due, thus, really to the hypnotic spell that the 
= have thrown over him, from almost the very commencement of their 
rule. 

‘But His Excellency’s noble attempts in this direction are frustrated by the 
European jury and the European poepereny in the country, who: evidently seem 
to hold that to bring European offenders to justice is really to weaken the Seale 
tions of the Empire. This feeling must be very general, or a high official like the 
Deputy Commissioner of Delhi, would not have almost gone out of his way to say, 
in the course of a judgment in a case in which, if I remember aright, both the 
parties were non-Indians :—“ TI can conceive of nothing more degrading toa Euro- 
pean than to be brought on a warrant to answer a criminal charge before a court 
frequented by natives, when such a charge is baseless.” | = 

- - The italics are mine, and this sentence is a very fair index to the general 
attitude of Kuropeans in India, towards the whole question of the administration 
of criminal justice in the country, in regard to European offenders. This inner 
attitude found violent expression during the unfortunate Ibert Bill controversy 
early in the eighties of the last century. And this is primarily responsible for 
the miscarriage of justice that almost invariably takes place, when the complainant 
is an Indian and the accused a European. . , 

| Indeed it is notorious that whenever any European is brought or committed 
to trial, charged with any offence committed against an Indian, the sympathy of 
the entire Kuropean community at once goes to him. Year before last a Huropean 
minor living at Kaderma inthe Hazaribagh district, killed two men in course of a 
row ‘that he had with the villagers. He was tried by a special jury, the 
majority of whom were Europeans, at the Criminal Sessions of the High Court 
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in Calontta-presided over by a Européan Judge; and was acquitted, ‘on a verdict 


of not guilty having been brought by the jury. The Indian public viewed this 
soquittal a8 @ grave miscarriage of = : but the Englishman newspaper, voicing 
| Indian community, shamelessly declared that not 
only had the High Court Judge ‘and Jury done right in acquitting :the accused, 


but that the latter did right in killing the natives, and teaching them the lesson, 


needed in other places besides Koderma, that no European could be molested with 
impunity by thenative populations amidst whom he might have to live! The recent 
acquittal of the European accused in what :is known as the Sangramgar murder 


case, tried by the Sessions Judge of Burdwan, is a repetition of the Kode:ma outrage 
almost at every point. . These cases had not the support.of even.a diseased spleen, 
to justify the murders which were deliberately committed by rifles and revolvers. 


- .I do not mean to say or suggest that in every ease in which a European is 


a with any serious offence by an Indian, or even in the majority of them, 


the Kuropean judge or jury commits any deliberate injustice. By no means so. 
They are, as a class, as honest and honourable as any other class.of people of. their 
standing and education could be excepted to be. But the conditions of life in India 
are such as necessarily lead to the formation ofan opinion, in almost every case of 
this kind, by the Je from whom the jurors are empannelled, outside the courts and 
long before any evidence has been legally received and judicially examined. _ 
_. In England or America the homogeneous character of the populatidns, and 


the identity of the society with the State,.ensures an impartial administration of 


justice such as is impossible under the conditions of life in India. In committin 
an offence against a mere “ native” no European outrages the social order to which 
he:bélongs. So:the motives of self-interest and self-protection that operate in 


as 


favour. of a strict enforcement.of the provisions of the law on all offenders, in Eng- 


Jand.or America, on the minds of English or American juries, even do not operate 
in this country, on an Anglo-Indian jury trying an Anglo-Indian accused charged 
with any offence committed against a native of the country. : a 
3 ‘Nor can it be honestly said that some sort of racial considerations are not in 
‘any case, operative on the jury and sometimes on the trying Magistrates in cases of 
this kind. The Government may not be responsible for it, but that such motives are 
at least occasionally present in the minds of the magistracy, is clearly proved by the 
remarks, quoted above, of Mr. Ellis, the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi ; and that 
they sometimes weigh with the Anglo-Indian jurors is evident from the English- 
man’s comments on the Koderma ease, also noted above. 
But the gradual deterioration of British character m Indian estimation, will 
surely break this spell, and once it is broken, and people lose their confidence in 
the justice and benevolence of their alien rulers, they might break out into law- 
lessness, on the slightest provecation, real or imaginary ; and thus bring on a more 
or less complete dead-lock in the administration. 

- The Revnianees have disarmed the people, it is true, and thus made them 
harmless, apparently, to work any very serious mischief ‘But mobs when roused 
to fury need no arms to create disturbances. And neither armies nor armaments 
are, really, any protection against a desperately excited, though unarmed, mob. 
The military might be called out to make a show of fight, and fire blank cartrid- 
ges on the rioters, but no British Government which would permit the massacre of 
unarmed but disorderly crowds, would have three days’ lease of official life at 
Westminster. Besides, the very occurrence of such riots would be an eye-opener 
to the world. and specially to Britain’s rivals in the Kast, and encourage conflicts 
and complications on her Ladien frontiers. 

It is generally admitted, no doubt, that the secret of England’s power in 
India lies in her prestige. But this prestige is really not so much the prestige of 


her arms, as that of her character. Truth to say, the military classes in India, 


have little respect for the fighting qualities of the British soldiery. The idea is 
not altogether absent from the Indian soldiers of his Majesty either that it is they 
who have to bear the brunt of every action, while their youthful officers and their 
white comrades get the largest reward. Here again, it isthe spell of British 
character, and the almost superstitious faith in the ascendency of British luck, that 
supports Britain’s supremacy in India, | 

~~ he Government in India seem to.be more or less conscious of these unwel- 
come contingencies ; and the policy that has guided the criminal administration in 
81 
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the country for some years past. seems clearly to be meant to provide against these. 


‘But the prestige of character is not strengthened and increased, but on the con- 
trary, positively enfeebled and diminished, by repression and injustice. This is, 
however, what the administration in India do not seem to fully realise, if they 
realise it.at all. Otherwise it must be said that they have absolutely no sense of 
the danger that the present situation in the country is fast creating before 
them... | : 7 a 
There is only one man, in the whole country, who <a: to have a proper 
appreciation of this problem, and he is Lord Curzon himself. The Viceroy alone, 
among the Indian officials, is apparently conscious of the value of British prestige 
in the preservation of the British Empire, specially in India, and of the value of 
British character as constituting the principal element in British prestige. His 
Excellency has therefore persistently sought to keep up British character in India. 


The disbanding of the Regiment implicated in the Burma outrage, the punishment 


of the Ninth Lancers, the interdiction placed now by legislative enactment, against 
the employment of European females to serve at hotel-bars and drinking -saloons,— 
all these prove the anxiety of the present Viceroy to maintain the prestige of 
British character, before the Indian people. | 
Now when judge and jury acquit a man, the Executive Government according 
to the law and constitution of the country, is simply impotent to bring him to book. 
In the case of British soldiers, guilty of afy offence against the Indian populations 
the Viceroy, or the Commander-in-Chief may punish the man departmentally ; but 
even the head of the Administration cannot have a non-official offender adequately 
punished except by a regularly constituted court of justice. | 
The ordinary. courts have, practically, failed to administer impartial and 
adequate justice in cases between Europeans and Indians in thiscountry. At any 
rate, they have lost the confidence of the people. A military correspondent of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika suggests that we should agitate to have all cases of this 
kind, in which any European soldier is the accused party, tried by courts martial, 
instead of by the ordinary criminal courts. Possibly this might secure better justice, 
but the general public, not acquainted with the methods of these courts would, I 
am afraid, fight shy of them, Besides we want protection not against the British 
soldier slena, Set against some other classes of Kuropean residents in India, e. g., 
planters, &c. What is wanted, therefore, is a remedy of a much wider application 
than is possible for a court martial. iss 
The only chance of remedy lies, in regard to this evil, I think, in the formation 
of a special court in each province, composed of two judges, one European and an- 
other Indian, of the status of High Court Judges, who shall, like the Courts of 
Assize in England, go about from district to district, holding special sessions to try 
all criminal cases of a more serious nature, in which one party, whether complainant 
or accused, is a European and the other an Indian ; and this court shall be assisted 
by a jury of whom not less than one-half shall be natives of the country. The 
special court should have the status and the rights of the High Court Bench, and ap- 
peals against its decisions should be heard only by a Full Bench and a High 
Court. Such a court will be always free from the influences that work against the 
impartial administration of justice now, and will possibly be able to solve this 
serious problem. It will involve, no doubt, some ad itional! expenditure ; but fin- 
ancial questions ought never to be allowed to stand in the way of a reform that is 
so urgently needed, in the interest of the peace and good government of the country. 
Will Lord Curzon kindly condescend to consider this suggestion ? * 


* In this connection, the following General Order by the Commander-in-Chief, His 
Excellency Lord Kitchener, addressed to the British Army in India, will be read with great 
interest and appreciation :—“ The Commander-in-Chief greatly regrets to inform the Army 
that there has been quite recently a considerable number of cases in which British soldiers have 
assaulted natives, sometimes with fatal results. His Excellency cannut too strongly impress 
upon the Army in India the gravity of such offences, showing as they de want of discipline 
and self-control, as well as want of proper smpervision. Officers, non-commissioned officers, 
aud men must realise that any such occurrence isa slur on the unit to which they belong, and 
the Commander-in-Chief is resolved to do everything in his power to prevent soldiers disgrac- 


ing themselves in this way. His Excellency confidently relies upon all ranks to use their ut- | 


most endeavours to put a stop to these acts of violence. Commanding Officers will read this 


Order to all ranks ov three successive parades, and will see that all British treops are warned 
once a month on this subject.” — ee 
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4, A Chaudhri Bakhtawar Singh, writing to the Sahifa (Bijnor), :of the 
protest against the ‘nomination of 2th July, says that the selection of Chaudhri 
‘Ghandhri Aftab Singh es Honorary Aftab Singh for appointment as Honorary Magistrate 
ee a te at Nithaur, district Bijnor, has created great dissatis- 
faction among the people. Aftab Singh is quite a young man, without experience, 


‘and the people have already submitted a petition to the District Magistrate, 


protesting against his nomination, and urging the selection of a more experienced 
and more popular man. The people contemplate sending memorials to the Com- 
missioner. and the Lieutenant-Governor also on the subject.. The authorities are 
causing section 34 (of the Police Act) to be enforced in the town at present. This 
measure is also disagreeable to the people, though they are quiet over it. : 
| (6).—Police. 

5. The Khichrt Samachér (Mirzapur), of the 27th June, says that on the 
3 25th idem the police arrested a number of persons in 
Mirsepur. anes OF the police at ‘Tiorani-tola at Mirzapur on a charge of gambling and 
} es took them to the city police-station by a circuitous 
route vid Tirmohaniand Pasarhatta. They were beaten on the way, and one of the 
men had a number of old shoes tied round his neck. The police had no authority 
to ill-treat and dishonour the accused in this way. Again, a rumour is afloat that 
the police are desirous of getting some individuals into trouble ; consequently many 
‘shroffs have suspended their tad, and people are even thinking of abandoning the 
town. The police are indifferent in tracing out murders, and other serious crimes, 
but are busy harassing the people. Many have been sent up by the police to the 
Magistrate under the bad livelihood section. In several instances the witnesses 
produced by the police have stated, on oath before the Magistrate, that they knew 
nothing against the accused, and that they have been tutored by the police. When 
the p lice desire to get anybody into trouble they induce them to attend the police- 
station under one pretext or another, and on their arrival take them into custody. 
They are then sent to the Magistrate, but their case is deferred. Then they com- 
mence selecting and tutoring witnesses. This procedure is quite irregular. The 
editor asks the local authorities to be on the alert, and to check police tyranny 
and oppression, drawing attention to the misconduct of the police in 1896, 
which led to Tej Singh, the Kotwal, being dismissed, and several other police 
officials and fersons who were prosecuted by Baldeo Das, being convicted and 
punished, 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. ) 


6. The English Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 13th July, in comment- 

ing upon the Budget of the Government of India for 

India. eo Of She Government of 19()3-1904, says :—As regards the phrase, “it will 

not be in vain to appeal to H. E., to apply his great 

mind in devising some scheme which may strike at the very root of the evil and 

-render the recurrence of famines in this country almost impossible,” we would fain 
‘repeat our well-known principle ventilated so often in the columns of our Hindos- 
than. India is an agricultural country, the chief income of which is derived from 
the produce of the land. As our preceding Aryan and Mahomedan rulers were 

Asiatics, they did not feel it incumbent upon them to open the trade of this coun- 

try with any Western or alien ones, and therefore the produce of the country 

remained in the country ; and as the yield of the country was much larger than 

the demand of the population, it always left a margin, and enabled the children of 

the soil to pay their rent to their landlords. Then again, the country being 

armed, the people committed more bloodshed than what havoc the scourge of 
the various epidemics, such as bubonic disease, cholera, various types of fever, 
‘emall-pox, &¢ , could make. So the population being scanty remained station- 
-ary in its number and location, and these abominable fell diseases being caused by 
-bad: sanitation, did not come into existence. Famines also were unheard of for 
‘decades, Further, the exactions of the Aryan and Mahomedan Kings were rather 
‘more in kind than in coin [because they had no Home charges to meet, they had 
‘no alien soldiers to bring to India who cost rupees one thousand per head when 
they reach the Indian shore and burden us, the Indians, with a similar sum when 
they take their hook from this country and are told.off to their own shores ; they 
‘had no fear of the hue and cry of the jolahas (weavers).of Manchester, and were 
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under no control of the freebooters, the advocates of the free trade ‘question of 
England]. May God therefore help the sobriety and propriety of England, as well 
P 


as may He help its even-handed justice by altering the mind of the sober-thinking 


men of that country in favour of Mr. Chamberlain's protective policy, and thereby 
place India for ever under great obligation to that country! Now let us revert to 
the revenue-collecting system which has been changed, and perhaps changed for 
the worse. | 

As long as the system of payment in kind existed, so long the children of 
the soil paid nothing, when the land did not produce anything. But now we have 
to pay our rent chiefly’ in token money, therefore we feel regen | hard at the 
time of a drought or hail when the crops are destroyed and the land produces 
nothing. 

According to the present constitution, we must be ruled from Whitehall (7.¢., 


from the India Office by the Secretary of State) from a distance of seven or eight 


thousand miles ; because our present Government does not think it worth its while 
to rule India as the former Aryan and Mahomedan Rulers had done by ruling it 
locally. It would not order the English people to settle down on the ranges of the 
Himalayas, in Kashmir and in other ak tracts of India, but greatly hesitates to 
allow even a Viceroy like Lord Curzon to remain in this country for a longer period 
than five yeais. This surely does not seem a very good and kind policy of 
the English Government to treat India so unkindly, as not even to allow Lord 
Curzon to remain a few years over and above his five years’ term of office. | 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


7. The Khichri Samdchér (Mirzapur), of the 27th June, complains that 

the public roads at Mirzapur are in a very neglécted 

Mirrapur.) “O™HOm OF ronds at state, and that the street lighting arrangements are 
not satisfactory. 


(e).—Hducation. | 


8. The Khichri Samdchér (Mirzapur), of the 27th June, says that 40 

. village schools in the Mirzapur and Chunar tahsils 

schools in the Mirzapur andGhunar have been abolished, though the schools were popular 
tahsils, 7 

and the attendance was large enough. Lach school 

had an attendance of between 40 and 60 students. The District Board should take 

steps to re-establish the schools. The village schools opened in the Robertsgan} 

tahsil cannot be expected to be largely attended. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


9. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 10th July, says :—The Govern- 
ment of India has lately been distinguishing itself by 
A new circularissued bythe Govern-_ =. ° : } Es . 

ment of India reserving for Europeans ts anti-‘native’ crusade in the matter of appointments 
subordinate to the Military Depart- in the public service. As if the virtually total exelu- 
— sion of our countrymen from the superior posts of the 
administration carrying high emoluments were not enough, not content with the 
injustice and impolicy involved in the better posts ot even the Minor Civil 
Services being practically reserved for Europeans and Eurasians, and perhaps 
looking small in its own eyes for not yet having sufficiently honoured the Queen’s 
Proclamation in the breach rather than in the observance, the Government stood 
sponsor to the late Delhi Railway Conference—held the day after His Majesty had 
reiterated his intention to govern India on humane and equitable Sn ae 
the avowed object of securing the wider employment of poor whites on the dif- 
ferent railways in the country. We are aware that when heckled in the Legisla- 
tive Council and at St. Stephen's, the Government here, and the Secretary of State 
in London, disowned complicity in the affair, but the latter said that the resolutions 
of the Conference would not be carried out “at present,” and the part the 
Secretary in the Public Works Department played both in bringing about the 
Cunference and after it was held has:not been and cannot be explained away. It 
may be taken that. the resolutions of the Conference were oply scotched and nob 
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killed, and the past history of the subject of the employment of Indians in the pyb- 
lic service of their own land does not induce the hope ‘that we shall not hear of 
them after the matter will have somewhat faded from the public memory. To 
this Railway Conference followed the circular of the Cireetor-<renuel of Telegraphs 
against the appointment of Indians—not the Eurasians but the pure Indians—in 
certain specified branches of the Telegraph Department. And closely on the heels 
of this circular came the invitation of the head of the Bangalore Telegraph Office 
for applications for the negligible posts of signallers only from Kurasians and non- 
‘native’ generally. This has been followed by yet another move which is not less 
discreditable, in the shape of the folldwing circular, which may be quoted in full as 
it has not yet had a wide publicity :— a 

Copy of a letter No. 814, dated the 15th April 1903, from the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Military Department, to the Director-General of Supply and Trans- 


port. i oS 

Memorandum from the Home Department, to the Military Department, No. 1486, dated 
Simla, 3rd April 1903. is 

In reply to the office memorandum from the Military Department, No. 1512C, dated the 


Ith July 1902, and No. 6587D, dated 13th December, 1902, the undersigned is directed to state 


that with reference to the orders contained in paragraph 3 of the circular of the Government of 
India, Nos. 746, 153, dated the 18th April 1879, the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
decide that the followiog appointments in offices subordinate to the Military Department, which 
carry a salary of Rs. 200a month or upwards, shall be reserved for soldier-clerks who are not 
Natives of India :— 

Five appointments in the existing establishment of the office of the Director-General of 
Ordnance in India, and in addition two appointments about to be added to that establish- 
ment. — | 


Four appointments in each of the offices of the Inspector-General of Ordnance, Northern 
and Southern Circles. | | : i: ae | 
One appointment in the office of the Director-General of Supply and Transport. | 
One appointment in each of the offices of the Inspector-General of Supply and Transport, 
Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Bombay Commands. 
We purposely refrain from commenting on this circular for the sufficient reason 
that it carries its own convincing condemnation. Besides, there is so much more 
by way of facts that has to go in this article that space does not permit of indul- 
gence in the superfluity of comment. We have 8 by a reference to the Delhi 
Railway Conference. But even before this Conference was thought of, how did 
our countrymen fair inthe Railway service? Our Calcutta contemporary of 
Unity and the Minister has acomplete answer to give. It does not discuss the 
higher ranks of the service, “ from which Indians have always been most sedulous- 
ly excluded.” Confining itself to the consideration of the affairs relating to the 
subordinate ranks of the Railway service, it publishes certain facts and figures on 
the condition and prospects of Taliens em oat in the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon Departments “ of a Railway which gives employment to a msn 
number of officers and subordinates.” Appointments of Locomotive Foremen are 
immediately below those of the Gazetted ranks and are worth from Rs. 240 to 
Rs. 400 per mensem. Subordinates belonging to the ranks of Locomotive Foremen 
are eligible, on the grounds of efficiency and education, for promotion to the superior 
or Gazetted appointments, There is, however, not a single native of India, for 
aught our contemporary knows, in the ranks of Foremen. Next to the Locomotive 
Foremen come the Assistant Foremen and Inspectors, whose salaries range from 
Rs. 170 to Rs. 200 per mensem. In special circumstances the Inspectors are 
allowed as good salaries as the Locomotive Foremen themselves. But there is not, 
so far as Unity and the Minister’s carefully collected information goes, in the 
grade of Assistant Foremen or Inspectors, a single native of India. It wouid be 
the height of absurdity to contend that competent men are not available to fill these 
posts. As Unity and the Minister rightly observes, the Roorkee and Sibpur 
trained men, “used to rough and hard work, and who, asa class, are better men so 
far as general education is concerned, than the class of Kuropeans from which gener- 
ally Locomotive subordinates are recruited,” would gladly undergo any training that 
may be necessary to fit them for these posts. Our contemporary then Jo the 
following tables “ to show the scale of pay given to Europeans and Indians in 
those posts of the Locomotive Department in which, on some of the Railways, our 
countrymen have found some tardy admission” :—=- _ | 
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ae Posta. pes : , if ee ; ' HLuropeans. ie : fudians. 
1.. Probetioners employed as re i eee 
| Junior. Firemen— Per mensem. . Per mensem. 
| eee Rs, Rs, 
1st year i eee on 30 9 8 9 
2nd year eee —- -~ SY 
3rd year eas 50 yy 10... * 
2. Senior Firemen— | 
Qn efigagement ... OO » — oe 
Afterwards... —_. Ss ee | ee 
3. Shuanters— 
1st year see 7 .. ae ae 
_ Afterwards... 100. 5 I7to19 ss, 
4. Driverswhen engaged 
in India— 
1st year ive ae 12 9 —. Ss 
2nd year ves — 8 3« (Ok — 6hlUm 
3rd year svi | 140 | 34. —Ci, 
4th year sve :  —* — 
5th year sie wg | — > 
6th year ee | a. 7 ae 
—Tth year see i: % = 
Sth year oe a 45 ,, 
9th year oe 200 (sy, a 


5. Drivers, who have 
drawn Rs. 200 for 4 


years ii coe 210 © Nil. 
6. Drivers, after 9 years’ | 
service ' 220 Nil 


From the beginning to the end of his official life the native ‘ driver ’ is never 
allowed more than a fourth of the pay of his white brother, and after that, he has no 
further promotion. The European, however, goes on adding to his emoluments. 
As a rule, we are told the former seldom draws more than Rs. 40 per mensem after 
10 years’ hard service, commencing on Rs. 30. “ Further increase beyond Rs. 40 
is given to. only old and very deserving men under special circumstances.” What a 
disparity on racial grounds alone! Worse is to follow. In the case of the highly paid 
European driver 8 hours on duty are reckoned as a day, after which every addi- 
tional hour of duty performed by him entitles him to an eighth of the day’s pay as 
overtime. But in the case of the scantily paid ‘native driver 10 hours count 
as a day’s work and every hour of work done by him beyond this is taken as a 10th of 
a day for purposes of overtime allowance.” Then again, European drivers of proved 
merit are often promoted to be Assistant and Chief Locomotive Foremen. They 
have, in fact, access to every rung of the ladder in the subordinate ranks of the 
Locomotive Department. Instances are not wanting where exceptionally merito- 
rious men among them have been raised even to the superior ranks of the Locomo- 
tive service. The Native, on the contrary, however qualified he may be, remains 
for all time to come, a ‘ Native driver’ though doing precisely the same kind of 
work as his European colleague, but drawing only one-fifth of the salary of the latter 
and having no prospects beyond Rs. 45 or Rs. 50 per mensem.” In the Carriage 
and Wagon Departments, our contemporary finds that there are some Indians 
employed here and there as fitters, etc., their proportion being two to fifty Euro- 
peans. “ Here, too, where the European is allowed to draw from Rs. 110 to Rs. 160 
per mensem, the Indian of equal merit and standing attains to Rs. 45—commenc- 
ing from Rs. 20 per mensem—at the time of his death or retirement.” Unity 
and the Minister has done a public service by uneathing all this important 
information. : 

Not to be outdone by the rest of their generous kind, a secret body called 
the Custom House Commission composed of all Europeans, and appointed in Sep- 
tember last to report on the affairs of the Calcutta Custom House, recommended in 
their confidential report—from which the Amrita Bazar Latrika quotes some 
important passages—as follows:— 

| More Evropean SUPERVISION REQUIRED. | 

“37. Wethink better supervision is wanted throughout the officés; and we consider 

that more Europeans or Eurasians are needed in the upper grades of the more responsible posts. 


There should be a sufficiency of such employés to provide the ministerial officers in charge of 


each Department with subordinates being trained to take their place when they are temporarily 
absent or when they retire. 
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_ 4$udh Europeans or Enurasians should be sufficiently well paid to enable them to live 
decently in accordance. with their station and. provide a margin for emergencies. We fear the 
remuneration of many of them does not at present reach this standard. — | 
NatTIve CLERKS. : 
“38, Whether more Native clerks are needed or not will depend on the extent to which 
economies can be effected in the work.” | 


They also recommended that the Deputy Collector at the Custom House, 
who had always been an Indian, should hereafter be a Junior Civilian that he 
might.learn work to fit him for the higher posts, and as was usual when a Euro- 
pean took the place of an Indian, they urged an increase in the salary and allowan- 
ces of this post. These recommendations with other similar ones are now being 
considered by the Bengal Board of Revenue under the instructions of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Province and, likelier than not, will be approved. The 
Queen’s Proclamation is being thus openly violated in the year of that mighty 
‘ ritual’ the Coronation Durbar, and in the time of a Viceroy who professes to have 
as the golden rule of his conduct that immortal document ! 

10. The Prayég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 11th July, says that it 

would seem that Lord Curzon is di to satisfy 

a Rageton sf peticee Som teter natives by empty words and promises, and to encour- 

age native soldiers by empty _— to sacrifice their 

lives. But His Lordship extends his generosity only to Europeans. Lately His 

Lordship has ordered that no native in the army is to receive more than Rs. 200 
a month as pay. 

11. the Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th July, says :—Imperialism has 

run riot in this country, at least in the Government 

inthe iMgher appointments ta ene Of India. Hence the duties and responsibilities of 

ip a the Empire are gathering thick and fast around the 

Indians, while its rights and privileges are, according to the principle of division of 

labour, centring round the Anglo-Indian and his kin. Certainly, the one set is 

itself too heavy for the Indian and a set-off by way of rights may make him jump 

up with joy and bump down the entire burden to the dismay and chagrin of the 

rulers. So to keep the balance even, the Government is fast relieving Indians of 

their old rights and privileges in order to make room for added responsibilities. In 


Prayvic Samicuiz, 
llth July, 1903. 


ApvocaTE, 
16th July, 1903. 


the fields and meadows it may be well for the man who sows that he himself should — 


reap, but in the political arena, at least im India, it does an amount of good, if this 
rule be not applied, and the Indian is made to toil and moil, prepare the ground, 
scatter the seed, transplant the seedlings, water the field, but Cake the reaping to 
be done by the ruler and those from his loins. It is a fine division of labour and 
pays the Government well. | 
This system of work is proceeding apace. When a department is in course 
of organisation and much uphill work is to be done, it is manned by Indians who 
are more toilsome than ell more like busy bees than the droning queen. But 
no sooner are the arrangements complete and the wheel of routine work moves 
without a creak than fallen are asked to walk out from the upper regions posi- 
tively, and poor whites come in. In this way the Railway, Telegraph, Opium, 
and Salt Departments have practically been made close preserves for Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans. | 
12. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 15th July, while concurring with the 
views of the correspondent, who has lately been pub- 
od Provinces. sae in the Unit- lishing a series of articles in the Pioneer criticisin 
the measures which Government has hitherto denen 
to check the spread of plague in India, expresses its strong disapproval of the policy 
of laissez faire which seems to find favour in the eyes of the Government of Sir 
James Digges LaTouche at present. It is true that the Local Government cannot 
afford to freely expend money on preventive plague measures ; and that is the reason 
why the services of plague naib-tahsildérs have been dispensed with. But ever 
since plague inspections have been discontinued at the railway stations the disease 
has rapidly found its way into a large number of the districts in the United Pro- 
vinces. The Government which willingly spent crores of rupees on famine relief 
measures, should certainly not shirk to render assistance to the people in savin 
them from plague. No specific has yet been discovered for plague, and al 
that a person can do to protect himself from it, with any hope of success, is to 
disinfect his house, when a case has occurred in it, and evacuating it shift his 


HiInbvustant, 
15th July, 1903. 
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quarters to some open place and stay there in a hut temporarily erected for the 

ose. But the people themselves are not leger | able to do these things 
without the help of Government. Government, while rightly refusing to force 
people to adopt any preventive measures against their will, should be ready to help 
them with means for disinfecting their houses, and with land to construct huts on. 
If the Local Government cannot provide a sufficient grant from the Provincial 
Funds, it should induce and prevail on the Government of India to make a special 
grant from the Imperial treasury for the purpose. It is surely as important and 
humane to prevent people from dying of plague as of famine. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
V1—Rattway. 


Navazrkayw,  § 13, The Natiyar-t-Azam (Moradabad), of the 12th July, states that on the 
peace lense 29th June last; when the editor, with a few friends, 
atthe Moradabad railway station ena Went to the railway station, at Moradabad, at 6 P.m., 
the indifference of the statlon-master. to see one of his friends off, he saw that some British 
soldiers, who occupied a railway carriage, called one Muhammad Husain, a mango- » 
seller, with the ostensible object of buying mangoes. But they robbed him of his 
fruit, and gave him a few blows on the head in the bargain. Mr. Taylor, the 
station-master, was on the platform at the time, but apparently he did not 
notice the unfortunate incident. The editor took the mango-seller to the s‘ation- 
master-and requested him to interfere and get the man paid by the soldiers. But 
Mr. Taylor being a European, treated the matter with indifference and the train 
left. Surely, the residents of Moradabad do not want a station-master like Mr. 
Taylor, who makes such an invidious distinction between black and white passen- 
ers. = | | | 
Naryan-r-Azay, 14, The Natyar-t-Azam (Moradabad), of the 12th July, says that the 
ee editor who had occasion to travel from Bareilly to 
csc omplaint against the booking- Moradabad, by the mail train on the 4th idem at 
night, noticed the following irregularities on the part 
of the booking clerk at the Bareilly station. The booking clerk issued tickets to 
third class passengers, who were not travelling a hundred miles, against rule, 
though such passengers were of course not allowed to travel by the mail train. 
A man and his female companions were booked as third class passengers. When 
they found that they could not travel by the mail train, they desired to get their 
tickets changed and earnestly entreated the booking clerk to book them as 
intermediate class passengers, but he haughtily refused to do so. Mr. Pope, the 
Traffic Superintendent, should demand an explanation from the booking clerk. | 


VII.—Posr OFFICE, 


| Nil. 
V1III.—Native Societizs anp Reticious anp Socra, Matters. 
Nil. 
IX.—MisceLtiangovs, 2 
Nil, 
ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 21st July 1903. for the United Provinces. 
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oo 
a).—Loreign. 
Nil. : 

(6 ).—Home. | 
1. Tue Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28rd July, says :—While the old 
wounds are yet to be properly attended to, Mr. 
Brodrick has sharpened his knife to cut another good 
slice of flesh off India's breast. Under his extravagant scheme 25,000 British 
troops will form the South African garrison and will be available for service 
in india in case of emergency. This was the thin end of the wedge in- 
troduced. Then came the sop for the Indian public and those who thought India 
was being unjustly treated. The Government, he said, desired to avoid increase 
in the army stationed in India—as if the people and the rulers on the spot have 
pestered the Imperial Government with prayers for adding to the British troops 
already in this country—because the Indian Empire stood in immediate danger of 
conquest by a foreign power—Russia, Germany, France, Austria, China, Japan or 


Cost of the Army in South Africa. 


‘Siam —or of civil convulsions, because of the Bengalis choosing to celebrate the 


Sivaji festival in Calcutta. As the Indian frontier may some day require the 
services of the troops, India must be called upon to pay a part of the permanent 
cost of their maintenance in South Africa. Nice logic, indeed ! 

So long the world has seen quite a different disposition of affairs in the Bri- 
tish Empire. India has more than once sent out her troops to fight for the Empire 
in countries with whose interests hers never clashed or had anything to do under 
the heavens. Even while Mr. Brodrick is evolving his ingenious spider’s web to 
catch the Indian fly, India is despatching troops to Somaliland to give chase to 
Mad Mullah, the method in whose madness has turned the War Office mad for the 
reverses met by the British troops. Is not this fact alone a sufficient contradiction, 
more logical than the fanciful emergency of India requiring from troops abroad to 
meet it, of the War Minister’s statement ? The injustice of the proposal simply 
paralyses the reasoning faculty of any man of average common sense. 

2. The Zul Qarnain (Budaun), of the 14th July, observes that though 

i Mu almans consider the British rule to be a boon to 
eed for the e ishment of a . : 
general Mahammadan political asso- India, yet no earthly power can enact a law which 

will satisfy all classes. The political interests of 

Hindus and Musalmans are no doubt identical in many respects, but they greatly 
differ in main principles. The Muhammadans have acted very wisely in keeping 
themselves aloof from the Congress; but it is high time that they organized a 
separate vem association of their own, in order to make necessary representa- | 
tions to Government in such matters as affect their political interests. When the 
Hindi Resolution was issued in 1900 by the Local Government in the United 
Provinces, the Muhammadans held a meeting at Lucknow to protest against 
the Resolution, in defence of Urdu, in the same year. Subsequently some of the 
leaders of the Muhammadan community held another meeting in October 1901, with 
the object of organizing an association which should safeguard their political 
interests in general. No practical steps have, however, been taken since then, to pro- 
mote the objects of the last meeting. Since the beginning of the present year 
Maulvi Mustaq Husain, Vigar-ul-Mulk, has been endeavouring to give effect.to 
the resolutions passed at the Lucknow meeting of 1901. He has been inducing 
his pie ome in the various districts of these Provinces, to hold local meetings 
and elect delegates from amongst them to represent them at the general Muham- 
madan meeting which will be held at Lucknow, when delegates have been elected 
everywhere, to consider the lines on which a Provincial Muhammadan Political As- 
sociation should be organized. The editor trusts that Muhammadans will willingly 
render assistance to the Maulvi in the work he has undertaken in the general 

interest of the community. 
Il.— AFGHANISTAN in TRrans-FRONTIER. 
al, 
TII.—Nartivz Srarss. 

3. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 20th July, says that whenever 
the Romans conquered a new country, they settled a 
See ee few thousand Roman cultivators there. Thus the 
people dared not rise and Rome was spared the necessity of locating an army in the 
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lace. The Indians are voluntarily loyal and faithful to the British Government 


ut still the Government has deemed it expedient to maintain seventy-two thousand 
British troops in India to ensure the safety of Anglo-Indians. Some British 
officials desired to follow the Roman policy and to permanently settle English- 
men in this country, but the climate did not suit them, especially the children, and 
the experiment was abandoned. The establishment of a British colony in this 


country having been found impossible, efforts have been made to increase the num- 


ber of indigo-planters and tea-planters to rid the country of all fears. Lord 
Curzon, who is well’ read in Roman history, is endeavouring to settle British cul- 
tivators and others in the Happy Valley in order to strengthen the foundations of 
British rule, and is anxious to occupy Kashmir. The S¢mla News is responsible 
for the rumour that the Maharaja of Kashmir likes Jammu and the neighbour- 
ing territory, but that he would gladly exchange Kashmir for other territory 
which might be agreeable to him. The Simla News adds that no pressure is 
being brought to bear on the Maharaja to surrender the valley. It is earnestly to 
be desired that the Viceroy will soon make a public declaration showing how 


matters stand. Sir Leppel Griffin, who was a man of strong will, wished to colonize _ 


Kashmir by Englishmen and consequently tried to relieve the Maharaja of the 
Happy Valley, but in vain. 


LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


oa (a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
4. The Zul Qarnatn (Budaun), of the 14th July, regrets that while 


Need for raising the salaries of Naib Increments have recently been given to the salaries of 
ee eee ee eee certain clerks in the tahsils in the United Provinces, 
the Naib Tahsildars have been left out in the cold. The duties of the Naib 
Tahsildar are very heavy and responsible. He has not only to exercise general 
supervision over the tahsil office, but he is also the right hand of the Tahsildar in 
executive matters. He helps the Tahsilddr, to a considerable extent, as an 
Assistant Collector in the disposal of (revenue) cases. It is in view of these 
responsible duties, that Government has lately raised the standard of educational 
qualifications for candidates for Naib Tahsildarships. The initial pay given to the 
Naib Tahsildér is, however, only Rs. 50 a month, with which he cannot possibly 
maintain his family and children, and himself live decently as becoming his position. 
Hence unless Government expects these poorly paid educated Naib Tahsildars to 
eke out their pay by unfair means, it should raise their scale of salaries. The 
authorities res | bear in mind, that the standard of living has, as a rule, 
considerably risen among the educated classes. | 


(6).—Police. 
Nil. | 
(c).—Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
: Nil. 

7 (e).—Education. | 
4" 5. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 20th July, says :—India of eae | has 

its many pressing needs. Most of these needs are 
of a fundamental. character, that is needs without 
which the very existence of a nation is jeopardized. There is no wonder that it 
should be so, for India is a subject country and a fallen country, fallen from a high 
position which it once incontestably occupied. In the early days of the late 
Queen’s rule, for a time after the Royal Proclamation of 1858 was issued, there 
was a widespread, deep and sincere impression created in the minds of the Indian 
people that under British rule we should be freed from the disabilities of a 
subject race, that our ‘interests would command the same respect, the same 
sympathy and the same attention as those of the Britishers. That noble, royal 
declaration was then accepted as a genuine charter which was meant to be 
strictly adhered to in all its actions by the Government. Nobody then suspected 
that before the expiration of forty years since the date of its issue it would be 
practically annulled. It was never meant, it now appears, to be carried into effect 


Technical education for India. 


ZUL QAERNAIN, 
14th July, 1903. 


CITIZEN, 
20th July, 1903. 
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by our rulers, and that must.be.said to be the reason why under British rule our 
needs—sorest and most vital needs—have not yet been supplied and why we are 
still distracted. by various -causes of national degradation and degeneration. The 


British Government has ever boasted that it has been engaged in the task of the 


regeneration of the people of India, but it has been mainly a mere boast. The 
first means of national regeneration is education—education in the fullest and most 
comprehensive sense of the word. But the British Government has been woefully 
remiss in its duty of. educating the Indian races. A commercial and mercantile 
nation like the British should have been quick in perceiving that in raising the 
condition of a fallen subject race like the Indians, instruction and thorough 
training in the arts and manufactures was the foremost necessity. But although 
they clearly perceived this truth, they have not acted according to its light. 

_ Jt can no longer-be disguised, for it is plain and palpable as anything, that 
the stubborn indifference of the authorities to the introduction of techincal education 
in India is due to national or political selfishness, pure, simple and absolute. From 
the very earliest times of British rule in India, the decline of the people in arts and 
manufactures has been.a sad reality, a reality which has been painful to man 


a high-placed fa ps Anglo-Indian. The Government has rather helped. 


forward the onward course of this decline than endeavoured to check it, for the 
decline of Indian arts and manufactures is synonymous with the growth and 
expansion of British arts and manufactures. If India is a British possession, why 
should it not be the most extensive market for British manufactures? Thus has 
our Government ever thought, and as it has thought so has it acted. | | 

But diplomatic as the Government is, it has never allowed that selfish aim 
and object has ever guided its policy in the question of the education of the people 
of India in arts and manufactures. Its oft-repeated plea has been that the country 
is not prepared for technical education, that there is no demand among the people 
for education in the technical arts, This plea is purely imaginary.. Herein it is 
the wish that is father to the thought. But even if we admit that the plea 
of the Government is true, that there is no demand for technical education, 
it is a plea which has not the support of any precedents. For the Govern- 
ment has never paid any heed to considerations of the existence or absence 
of demand when introducting general education into this country. Education 
in some of its branches had to be made acceptable to the people by induce- 
ments of various sorts. There was positive opposition to the teaching of 
medical science of the West in this country when Government started the 
idea of establishing a Medical College in Calcutta. There was no popular 
demand for such education. Nevertheless the Government carried out its project. 


In fact the policy of the Government in educating the people has been to create a — 


demand for education by establishing colleges for the arts, law, medicine and 
engineering. If there is no demand for technical education among the people, 
the Government will be only following its established policy of disregarding the 
considerations of the existence or absence of present demand if it at once introduce 
technical education in the land. But no, such action will not be to the interests 
of the British people, and the Government of India must, therefore, abstain from 
it. : L 

This is now too plain to be hidden under any pretext or plea that if the 
Government has not yet conferred on India the boon of technical education,. it is 
under the influence of a selfish object. But is not such selfishness absolutel 
against the fundamental principles of British rule in India? Has not the British 
Government ever professed that the good of the people is its sole aim in adminis- 
tering this country? Did not the Royal Proclamation, which served so materially 
to establish peace in India and to reconcile her people to British rule after the Mutiny 
of 1857, declare in the clearest possible language that the Indians would be treated 
with equal consideration, sympathy and justice with the British subjects of the 
Sovereign? Is it not too disgraceful for the Government to persist in a course 
which is in direct contravention of its declared principles, its solemn promises and 
its best traditions? Who can say “nay” in answer to these questions? Not 
even the Government, we are sure. . 

That being so, will the Government still stick to its old, worn out, exploded, 
and untrue plea of the unpreparedness of the people for technical education? The 
best friends of the Government will advise it strongly not to act so unwisely. It 
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is a great need of the people of India—this education in the technical arts. The 
people have come to feel. it. There is demand for technical education, and it 
is a daily growing demand. The Government will not have to create a demand 
for such education as it had to do with regard to other branches of educa- 
tion. 

The reason why we have thought it expedient to dwell on this question at 
the present moment is twofold. In the first place, Lord Curzon, our present 
Viceroy, has publicly avowed himself to be a friend of indigenous arts and manu- 
factures. He has declared ‘himself to be one who wishes to see Indians rising to 
the position of a nation capable of providing itself with the manufactured neces- 
saries of life. He has admitted that Indians should now devote themselves to the 
arts and industries hand in hand with the learned professions if they do not wish 
to fall back in the race of life. In the second place, Lord Rosebery has just 
broached a large scheme for the foundation of a Technological College in London and 
has, in support of his proposal, advanced the argument that it would be of distinct 
advantage to students from India. That words expressive of sympathy for the 
sechalaal education of Indians should fall from the lips of so prominent an 
— politician as an ex-Premier is no doubt a matter for special congratu- 

ace . ; 4 , ‘ . . 

To speak the truth, we have lost much of our original faith in the assurances 
of our rulers that they govern India with their eyes wide open to what contributes 
to her welfare. But so long as they continue to repeat such assurances, we shall be 
fully justified in continuing to represent to them our wants and grievances and in 
appealing to them to remove and redress them. Lord Curzon has more than once 
publicly and solemnly avowed that His Excellency loves India and her people 
dearly and has further affirmed that the Royal Proclamation of 1858 is the a 
rule of his conduct as Viceroy and Goveror General of India. In the face of such 
an avowal and such an affirmation, we think that we can confidently and hopefully 
recommend to His Lordship the momentous question of a complete, perfect and 
thoroughly satisfactory system of technical education for India to his earnest and 
serious consideration. There can be no gainsaying the fact, and it is idle to try 
to disguise it, that if technical colleges be established in India at the present mo- 
mént, they will be soon thronged with eager, earnest, and enthusiastic students. 
If any absolutely irrefutable proof were needed for the accuracy of this assertion, 
it would be found in the fact of an increasing number of Indian youths undergoin 
the expense and the trouble of a sojourn in Japan for education in the rot rs, 
arts. Ifa dozen of Indian youths now go to distant Japan for a training in one or 
other of the industries, it is absolutely certain that at least twenty times that num- 
ber of Indians would seek such training in their own country if there were adequate 
provision there for the same. 

If Lord Curzon is going to prolong his stay in India as our supreme ruler, 
we earnestly hope he will give the country and the people the boon cal the bless- 
ing of a perfect system of technical education. This is one of the ways in which 
Lord Curzon can justify his prolonged ‘viceroyalty in India. 

6. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 20th July, says :—The Amrita Bazar 

Alleged indifference of sir James  atrzka in one of its recent issues has justly adverted 
De eee neon toreeding newsps, to the fact of Sir James LaTouche’s indifference in the 
ee Cee ee matter of reading newspapers. Conscious as we are of 
His Honour’s perfect apathy in this direction, we ibe es fail in the honest discharge 
of our duty, if we attempted to exonerate him from blame. Again and again have 
opportunities been placed at His Honor’s disposal through the medium of this 
very journal to make himself conversant with the vital question of reform in the 
Education Department of these Provinces: but itis evident that Sir James La- 
Touche has failed to avail himself of them. It is true that the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was pleased to express his willingness to receive a deputation at Lucknow and to 
informally discuss with it problems affecting school education, and it is equally true 
that His Honor received the deputation at Government House on the 18th 
instant, but these facts merely confirm what the Patrika stated as regards His 
Honor’s unwillingness to read newspapers. So far as we have been tadeveed the 
members of the cnieties had not tosay or oo more than what has already 
appeared from time to time in the columns of the Citizen, and had His Honor 
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made time to peruse our humble representations, he would have feit that there was - 


no occasion for further deliberation or discussion, but the time had come for taking 
decided action. In the matter of the grievances set forth by us not only has His 
Honor hitherto failed to take any action for their redress, but.he has not made even 
a semblance of enquiry into them, and has thus slighted public opinion and discour- 
aged the disinterested efforts of those who have the wellbemg of the country at heart. 

Even a casual reader of the Citizen may have noticed how hard we tried 
to persuade Mr, Lewis, the Director of Public Instruction for these Provinces, 
to furnish us with copies of his departmental orders as regards appointments, 
transfers, &c., and that when he assigned a flimsy reason for non-compliance with 
our request, we went so far as to agree to pay the copying charges. Had copies 
of the Director’s orders been supplied to us regularly, thus affording the public an 
opportunity of examining their reasonableness, matters would not have come tosuch 
a pass, and we should have been spared the painful task of exposing the following 
extraordinary cases of departmental vagary :— | 

Case No. 1 of Munshi Rameshwar fund, who having passed the Fist Arts 
examination may be said to possess the same educational qualifications as Pandit Din 


Dayal Tewari, now drawing Rs. 800 a month. He was in the Director’s office m 


the grade of Rs. 80 to Rs. 100, but has been transferred to Lucknow on a pay of 
Rs. 70. The Munshi is an old servant of 25 years’ standing, and has a good record 
for aptitude and efficiency. But mark how his services have been rewarded! As 
might be expected, the Munshi has not joined his new appointment, but is on leave 
for two years. 

Case No. 2 of Munshi Shyam Lal. This man’s service begins on the same 
date as that of Rameshwar Prasad, viz., the 1st April, 1878. After having served 
the Government for a quarter of a century, when the time for enjoying his pension 
has come, the poor man is declared incompetent, forced to go on two years’ fur- 
lough, and ordered to provide himself with an appointment elsewhere ! 

Case No.3 of Munshi Ramjas Mal. Consequent on the above changes, 


‘Babu Bulaki Ram, Head Clerk of the office of Inspector of Schools of this circle, 


has been transferred to Lucknow and one Munshi Hanuman Prasad has been offi- 
ciating for him. This means that Munshi Ramjas Mal, who is an old, old Govern- 
ment servant, is again deprived of his chance. He has officiated more than three 
or four times as Head Clerk and remained in charge of the current duties for 
several months together each time. We know his claims have been frequently 
overlooked and he has been superseded by Lala Bulaki Ram, Pa: dit Ram Chandra 
Dikshit, B. Rajendra Lal Mitter and a host of others, who were junior to him. 


terial establishment of the entire Education Department. The answer is unhappily 


in the affirmative. The other day it was brought to our notice that a clerk in the 


office of Pandit Din Dayal Tewari, Assistant Inspector of Schools, had been served 
with a notice of dismissal for inefficiency discovered in him after a protracted service 
of 17 years, and that the Inspector of Schools had accorded: his sanction to the 
order of dismissal. We venture to ask if there is none in the land to enquire into 
these cases and do the aggrieved justice. Lord Curzon just after he assumed the 
Viceroyalty of India disposed of a few such cases of departmental vagaries, which 
were duly noticed in the cclumns of some Calcutta newspapers. We are sure His 
Excellency will do justice again, if only the grievances are properly represented tohim. 
7. Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 21st’ July, states that the Muhammadan 
College at Aligarh is going to send a deputation 

deputation Dy the wise eae ofs to Persia, with a view of ex laining the aims and 
er _ objects of the college to the leaders of the Persian 
society, and thereby inducing them to send their children for education to the ins- 
titution. A boy from Shiraz is already receiving education in the college, and it is 
to be hoped that the deputation will be successful in its mission. Should Persians 
be led to take an :interest inthe college, the British influence in Persia would 
soon surpass Russian influence. But the great hitch is that the instructions given 
in oriental learning and religion at the college are scanty and nominal, while the 
Musalmans all over the world generally attach greater importance to them. But so 
long as the college has to regulate its studies by the curricula fixed by the exist- 
ing Universities in India, there is no hope of an improvement in matters. Hence 


Until and unless the Aligarh College is raised to the status of an University, it 


The | may be curious to ask whether such vagary prevails in the minis- | 
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. cannot. be expected to become the educational centre of the: Muhammadan world, 
and the proposed deputation is hardly likely to achieve any great success; —- 


(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land.’ 
8. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 20th July, says:—We must candidly Pe 3c sage OM 
ais state that, notwithstanding the false and exaggerated oe ot 

seats Troe? OF land during the reports of tahsil unde:lings, who are the accredited 

vehicles of news to the administrative authorities in 
connection with the agricultural products of the country, the produce of land 
durmg the last two years has been ‘scanty, hardly sufficient for the payment of 
Government revenue. Our information havmg been obtained from the actual tillers 
of the land and being therefore authentic, we can speak with some degree of author- 
ity on the subject. What the land produced the agriculturi ts were forced then 
and there to convert into cash'to pay the zamindar for rent and the bania for debt, 
‘and not a single grain could be earried home for the benefit of the starving family. 
Kiven the fodder which according to previous calculation ought to have sustained 
the life-blood «f the bullocks and milch cows, had to be‘sold to meet incidental 
charges of the family. The poor, dumb animals were left to roam over the naked 
‘and parched fields, depending upon the few stray leaves of trees and dry bushes, 
which escaped the busy broom of the village sweeper, and the vigilant eye of the 
grazier. For the maintenance of the family until another harvest was reaped, th 
had the only course of applying for loan to the accommodating village Shyloc 
at-an Interest of 50 per cent. They have thus passed them days for two conse- 
cutive years, hoping against hope that this year would see their troubles removed 
by the yield of timely rains and a rich bumper harvest. But unkind Nature 
seems relentless. Not only has the country been depopulated by plague, but 
another famine is staring them in the face. Failure of only one harvest at the 
present stage will suffice to reduce the people to starvation. : 


(g).—General. | 
9, The Prayég Samdéchér (Allahabad), of the 18th July, says that a Prarie Samiouin, 
European soldier at Sialkot killed a punkah coolie, and 15°" ¢™¥+ 1903. 
The Rawalpindi punkah coolie case. behaved as @ lunatic. God knows whether he is really 
mad or feigns to be so to escape punishment. The 
evidence of Captain Evans, the Superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum at Lahore, 
has stood him in good stead and led to his acquittal. The Magistrate has ordered 
him to be wetched like a lunatic as long as may be thought expedient. The punkah 
eoolie having been killed and the soldier discharged by the Magistrate, it is now 
the earnest prayer of the editor that the soldier be set free! ! ) 
10. The Hindi Hindosthdén (Kalakankar), of the 19th July, refers to a letter HINDOSTHAY, 
" pxctuston of natives from the higher Which a correspondent communicated to the Civig 1% %wy: 1908. 
eee a - and Military Gazette of the 10th idem, in which 
he observed that instead of reserving clerkships of Rs. 200 and upwards in the 
Military offices for British soldiers, as the Government of India has recently done, 
it mould have made native soldiers also eligible for those posts. The Hindosthan 
_ supports the opinion of the correspondent, and says that the order in question 
‘ should be modified to the effect that in future the clerkships in the Military offices 
shall be recruited from British and native soldiers according to their respective 
(educational) qualifications. This suggestion, if adopted, will, in the first place, 
absolve the Government of the charge of making an invidious distinction between 
white and black soldiers. Secondly, it will encourage native soldiers to take 
greater pains in their studies in the regimental schools which are attended both by 
them and British soldiers. Thirdly, native soldier-clerks will, in times of 
emergency, be able to discharge military duties also in addition to their clerical 
ones; so that the authorities can most advantageously do away with the 
services of civil native clerks in the Military offices altogether. Fourthly, 
native soldiers who have had occasion to serve as.clerks in the Military offices 
will, on retirement, be able to obtain clerkships in civil offices, instead of being 
entertained there as mere menials, as they are at present. _ 
11. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 17th July, says:—“ Shadow torn Paorre, 
of Unrest.”—There are certain very ominous pas- 7th July, 1908. 
cos Administration Revo ow ~— sages in the current United Provinces Administration 
#e Report to which attention must be invited. In the 
“ Historical Summary”—which is intended for a sober narration of facts and not 
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_for.the laying of the paint too. thick on events to lend themselves to. any given ° 
_gonclusions—the writer has two‘paragraphs under the very sensational headin 

“ Shadow of Unrest” and “ Waves of Macitenen .” After drawing a gratifying 
- picture of the moral progress of the provinces, the writer warns us that there are, 
however, shadows thereon.. . 


» ~ 
= 7 - _*- 


-" “@¢ Waves of Excitement.” —The ‘next two pervgrephe desl with dacoities “ of 


.@ grave character” and “ big riots.” which “also mterrupted peaceful progress,” 
-Now, as the Calcutta Englishman points out in commenting on these passages in 
the Administration Report, riots and dacoities do occur in the United Provinces, 
but it is yet to be shown that such crime is more plentiful here than elsewhere. 
. Among a population of nearly three hundred millions (to quote our contemporary) 
_there must be many desperate criminals and many small communities liable to out- 


breaks of religious fanaticism. The writer gives a list of his “ grave” dacoities 


_and .“big” riots, and then indites a paragraph under the menacing heading 


“ Waves of Excitement.” It reads:— . 


Beyond actual crime many events bear witness to the sensitiveness of the provinces to sudden 
waves of excitement. Every attempt to substitute direct taxation for octroi has create] dis- 
content, if not disturbance. Political movements external to India quickly find response within 
the United Provinces. Letters from outside India, reports of foreign intrigue, tree smearing, 
mysterious rumours and agitation, though in themselves of little importance, are perpetual 


reminders that under a peaceful surface there still lurk many elements of disorder. 


Not the Government’s opinions.—Can it be because of such a sensational writ- 
ing, which should have absolutely no place in an Administration Report, that Sir 
James LaTouche has felt bound to dissociate his Government, a somewhat unusual 
procedure, from the views of the writer of the Report? The opening my ha 
of the Report contain the following :—‘‘ The historical summary will, His Honor 
hopes, be valuable to officials andthe public. It has been hastily compiled, 2¢ 
deals with some matter on which opinions necessarily differ, and there is-no 
tame to check it ; for these reasons it cannot tssue with the imprimatur of this 
Government on every statement in detail ; but the Lieutenant-Governor believes 
that, so far as it goes, it gives a substantially accurate outline of the history of 


these Provinces under British rule.” We congratulate Sir James LaTouche on this 


candour, but we wonder with the Englishman at his having spared the blue pencil, 
as the pages of an Administration Report are hardly the place for the printing of 
“scare heads.” We invite attention to the criticisms of the Englishman. 
Education in the United Provinces.—Well, this “ Shadow of Unrest” and 
these ‘“ Waves of Excitement” could only be the result of ignorance. The United 
Provinces is educationally the most backward part of all India, more backward than 


even Behar. The number of literates per 10,000 is in Bengal 756, in the Panjab: 


526, in Madras 903, and in Bombay 838, while in the United Provinces it is only 
426. And what is worse, the number has actually gone down since 1891, when it 
was 437. The State expenditure of all kinds on education was some 25 lakhs in 
1901-1902, but the Director. of Public Instruction estimates that the urgent needs 
of the provinces require an additional yearly expenditure of 20 lakhs, Ten when 
this be granted, the total expenditure from public funds on education, including 


University, Professional and Technical, as well as the general primary and secon- | 
' dary instruction, with the outlay on buildings and all the cost of direction will onl 
come to 15 annas a year per head of the population! And this scale of expendi- 
_ ture is already exceeded in most, if not all of the other provinces, as the Director 
says. But the Government will say, of course, that this much of additional expen- 


diture is simply not to be thought of. The Administration Report itself says :— 


-“ Want of money is the beginning and the end of a narrative of education in these 


provinces in modern times.” 


12. The Tohfah-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 18th July, regrets that, while 
urope and America provide employment in their 

seeds. nm OF oll from cotton factories and mills, not only for their own people, but 
also for foreign labourers whose demand with them’ is 

always on the increase, the means of employment for the children of the soil in 
India are becoming more and more stinted every day, indigenous industries, unable 
to compete with foreign manufactures, dying out one by one. According to the 
Capital, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce lately addressed a letter ‘to ‘the 
Government of India, requesting the latter to obtain a machine for extracting vil 


- from: cetton-seeds,-so that’ these’ seeds might be profitably utilized in: this ‘very 


- 


-_- 


ee 


country, and riot be ‘exported to Anierica in large quantities. | But.the Government 
of India refused to coniply with’ the suggéstion of the Chamber of Commerce onthe 
ground, that an English or American machine would not do for extracting oil from 
Tadian cotton-seeds. This contention of the Government of India is, however; not 
supported by the fact that the export of Indian cotton-seeds to. America and Eng- 
land has gone on increasing since 1899, the value of the ‘export last year amount- 
ing to 91 odd lakhs of rupees. The refuse of cotton-seeds, after the extraction of 
oil, is found ‘to form a very valuable manure for land. Surely,:the Government of 
India: should ‘reconsider its decision on the’ subject, and indent for the required 
machine and give it a fair trial: When once this machine isfound to give satisfac- 
tion, the people themselves will be encouraged to send for it to start cotton-seed oil 


; 


factories on their own account. What is it that has caused J — to be called“ the | 


England of Asia” of late years? The reason is that the Japanese. Government 
is not neglectful of the needs of its country, and leaves no stone unturned to make 
its people prosperous. It also encourages emigration to Korea and China, and 
Japanese are now found to beat the natives uf those countries hollow in their own 
trades. On the other hand, the Indians are hampered by the Government in their 
cotton industries, a countervailing duty being levied on their manufactures in 
order to prevent them from competing with Manchester mill-owners. Once upon 
a time, the British Government finding British cloth industry decaying in England 
on account of the import of cotton goods from India, stopped this importation in 
the interest of the British people ; does not the same Government think it now ex- 
pedient, in the interest of the Indians, to stop India’s trade with Manchester and 
other centres of cotton manufacture? Indians are also not allowed to freely 
emigrate to the British colonies to better their fortune, new restrictions being imposed. 
on their residence, trading, &c. there. It is thus clear that the Indians themselves 
are not in a position to improve their financial condition, without the special aid of 
Government. Goyernment should therefore have factories established for the manu- 
facture of the various raw products of this country, and adopt other similar measures, 
which have proved greatly beneficial even to the people of mountainous countries 
and petty islands, who have to depend for their ind: 

foreign countries. Nature has blessed India with all sorts of preduce of the soil, 
and it rests with the people to turn them to the best advantage. 


V.—LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—Rattway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orricz. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies aNp Reticious anp Socrat Matters. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
13. The Rdjput (Agra), of the 15th July, says that Babu Ram Kishan, the 


roprietor of the Bharat Jiwan Press at Benares, has 
iExsoption taken tot Ta,” @ Hindt admitted two Hindi books, viz., the Ashrumati drama, 
Bharat Sivas Press, Bonares, and the Chitor Chdtki, published by him, to be 
abusive and libellous of Rajputs. The writer would now draw attention to another 
objectionable drama, called //¢, which has been translated from Bengali into Hindi 
and printed at the Bharat Jiwan Press. Il4 was a daughter of Madho Rao, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Udaipur forces in the time of Rana Sanga. In the 
drama Madho Rao is represented to be a Kshatri or Rajput. The fame of Ila’s 
beauty spread far and wide. Hemu, the Muhammadan Commander-in-Chief of 
the king’s forces, tried various expedients to secure her in his possession, but in 
vain. At last one day she was carried away from her garden by Hemu in disguise, 
during her father’s absence. At first she indignantly rejected all advances of Hemu, 
but later on when he promised to marry her, she acceded to his wishes. But he 
did not marry her, and ill-feeling grew up between them. She endeavoured to 
have him assassinated, but failed. ne made a confession to him and he ordered her 
to be executed, It is well known that. numbers of.Rajput women in Chiter more 
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ustries on the raw products of 
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than: obce committed themselves to the flames in order to escape being outraged by 
Muhammadans: Nothing could be more reprehensible for a Hindu author than 

9 represent the daughter of the Rajput Commander-in-Chief of the Chitor army 
to have beer secretly carried away by Musalmans and to have consented to the loss 
of her ‘chastity and the a of her faith, in the hope of becoming the wife of a 
Muhammadan commander. The book has been translated, printed. and published 


by the proprietor of the Bharat Jiwan Press for the last ten years, but still he has 
the audacity to pose as a friend of Kshatrias. At two or three places in the book 
the author has’ indirectly attacked the British Government, the attacks being 
ostensibly directed against the Muhammadan kings. 


ALLAHABAD: | PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
The 28th July, 1903. 
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I.—Po.rrics. 
(a ).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
*- (6).— Home. : 
1. Tux Citizen (Allahabad), of the 27th July, says :—We think that it is 
| | altogether a mistaken, unwise and suicidal policy which 
pitrensthening of British rule in the Government of India has adopted with regard to 
2 the protection of the country against foreign invasion. 
It is a mistaken policy because it is unstable and illusory. A Buffer State ma 
any day prove the traitor and the liability to such treachery of States like At- 
ghanistan and Thibet is always great because the rival Power which they have to 
oppose is more formidable in certain respects than Britam. It is only a gone © | 
of the money bag and not of the heart that the Amir or the Dalai Lama can fee 
for England, and no reliance can be reposed on such selfish and mean attachment. 
Russia may by inducements of a very tempting character or by the mere exercise of 
force, win over Thibet or Afghanistan to her side, And we firmly believe that when 
Russia does decide on invading British India, she will not hesitate to turn Bri-: 
tain’s allies on the Indian frontiers into her own. Then again, the Government’s 
frontier policy is wrong, because it is the cause of a ruinous strain on the exchequer 
of the country which has hundreds of domestic needs, every one of which requires 
money to be met. It is unwise to postpone indefinitely the many urgent internal 
reforms of the country so that neighbourmg kingdoms may be — bribed to 
keep off a formidable enemy. The policy is further suicidal, for it diverts the 
attention of the Government completely from the one only true method of streng- 
thening its position sufficiently to render foreign invasion absolutely ineffective, viz., 
the method of establishing its foundation on the hearts of the people. 
And this impels us to indicate what the Government ought to do to make 
. its position proof against all possible attacks from outside. 1t should in the first 
place cease to distrust the er Despite all its professions to the contrary, 
the Government has never believed the people of India. It has ever regarded 
them all as eager to overthrow British rule m India. Thisisa fendedanitel error, 
& primal misconception, a baleful hallucination. The Government must shake 
it off and realize that on its renunciation lies the growth of that mutual faith 
and trust between it and the people which will be the strongest safeguard, the 
most reliable security and the most sure protection against all foreign aggressions. 
The people of India are physically weak, poor in purse and crushed under the 
heavy weight of the benumbing influences of a long subjection. They are thus — 
not only utterly incompetent to array themselves in an attitude of opposition to 
their present masters, but without any inclination to that direction. They are a . 
people who have not yet learnt to stand up, howcan they aspire to walk or 
torun or to fly? They have fondly looked up to the British for the last century 
and a half to help them to stand up. They have regarded their British rulers as 
their saviour and deliverer. They can have no inimical feeling towards the Bri- 
tish whom they regard as their only friend and refuge. It would be the height of 
folly to distrust such willing and submissive subjects. Let the Government then 
cease to distrust the people and demonstrate by its acts that it reposes in them 
perfect trust. Let it in the first place treat them as equals with British-born 
subjects. The late Queen Victoria in her famous Proclamation distinctly laid 
down that such equality would be recognized by her representatives in India. But 
although forty-five years have passed away since that solemn declaration was made, 
it has not been carried out even to any appreciable extent. Let there be a complete 
— of policy in this regard. This must be the first step towards laying the 
foundation of British power in India on the hearts of the people. And this in- 
volves so comprehensive a principle of rule that an unwavering loyalty to it would 
mean doing thorough justice and impartiality to the Indian subjects of the British 
sovereign. To mention some particular reforms which the observance of this prin- 
ciple would necessitate, the first and foremost is the restoration of the privilege of 
using arms without restraint. If the British Government treat Indians as equals 
with British subjects, so deep and fervent will naturally be their attachment to 
British rule, that they can perfectly be trusted with arms. The Indian races are 
being fast emasculated beyond all redemption by the Arms Act which has now 


been in force for more than a generation. After the Arms Act is repealed, the 
next great reform the Government should introduce is the granting of privilege 


of being enrolled as Volunteers. Every able-bodied, capable, sturdy adult Indian . 


should be encouraged to be a Volunteer for the protection of India against her 
enemies, internal and external, for his own sake and for the sake of his Sovereign. 
We make not the least doubt that no sooner the Government confers this 
recious privilege upon the people, than hundreds of Indians will flock to the 
Volunteer Headquarters in every province or in every district in every province to 
be enrolled as honored defenders of their own country and the Sovereign. If 
England with her population of 41 millions maintains a force of Volunteers number- 
ing about: 300,000 men, then India, with her population of 300 millions, poor though 
they be, may well be able to raise a volunteer force of equal or even greater 
strength. With three or four lakhs of volunteers to defend British supremacy in 
India, and with the:whole population, cong | convinced of the blessings of British 
rule, the British Government in India _ efy evena combination of the great 
Powers of the world to humiliate Britain by the conquest of India. The adoption 
of the policy which we have here indicated, and which is the policy of wisdom, jus- 
fice, truth, and let us add, generosity, shall free the Indian fees Mt from per- 
petual Russophobia, Germanophobia, Frenchophobia, et hoc genus omne, and shall 
enable it to do away with Buffer States, frontier defences, subjugation of border 
tribes and the enormous cost all these involve. And that is also the only policy 
which shall ensure the establishment of a perpetual relationship between Great 
Britain and India as two distant countries, bound by the tie of loyalty to the same 
Sovereign and the same constitution, and inspired by the vision of the same 
glorious political destiny. , : 
2. The Cittzen (Allahabad), of the 27th July, says:—Is not, we venture 
to ask, the Indian settler in the British colony of the 


HR, Treatment of Indians in the Trans- ‘Transvaal, a British subject, a fellow-citizen of ours 


of the Empire? Has not every right of Imperial 
citizenship, every consideration for his person and property, in the name of every 
thing human and divine, been promised and vouchsafed, time and again, to every 
human being, whose lot happily or unhappily it ra be to be born and to continue 
as a subject of the Britisher? Why then should the Indian settlers in the Trans- 
vaal be treated in the abominable, inhuman way they are? Why should they be 
marked and classified as belonging to “ an inferior race, ” as “ coolies,” as undesir- 
ables” and as “ dirty niggers”? from personal knowledge we are in a position to 
say that some of the settlers in the British colonies occupy in our society as high 
a position as the highest in the land, and if it be their lot to be placed in the 
category of “slaves,” we should be only too happy to forego all our rights and 
mn, as citizens, lay aside all our ancient traditions, and all our feelings 
and sentiments of pride, and to be placed with them in the same category of 
slaves. Moreover, under the present rules which are to be equally enforced 
against all Asiatics, when we are at all relegated to locations and banished to 
“ghettos” we may have the consolation of enjoying in the self-same “ ghettos” 
the roe. a of the High and Mighty Mikado, who may initiate us into the 
mysteries of the origin of the sun or inspire awe and wonder in our minds by tracing 
his pedigree back to Tensho Daijin; or. when we are forbidden to walk on the 
footpaths or to use the public conveyances, we may perchance discover in a solitary 
pedestrian the autocrat of China giving like ourselves expression to his wailing 
complaint in the following well-known ballad of the Celestials : 
Nought red is seen but foxes, 
Nor aught else but black crows, © 
Oh come all ye that love me, 
Let's fly before our foes. 
Can we any longer stay, 
Victims to this dire dismay ? 

But, jest apart, was it not Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Chamberlain too, who 
had protested in the most emphatic form they could against such unjust treatment 
of the Indians at the hands of the Boers? The former was pleased to say that 
——— the many misdeeds of the South African Republic he did not know that 
any filled him with more indignation than its treatment of the Indians. And it was 
because of the remonstrances made by Mr. Chamberlain that the anti-Indian 
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regulations under the Boer Government had remained for all practical purposes 4 
dead letter. Now that the Boer Government no more exists, the anti-Indian regula- 
tions have revived. The policy that England has been following in the matter of 
the race question of the day inileed fills us with contempt and disgust. re 
We express indignation and contempt when we hear of treatment accorded 
by the English Government to their Indian subjects in the Transvaal. ia 
8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 30th July, says :—United India 


declares Indians are a doomed race. The reasons are 


ind Rilans being adoomed raceaccord- not many. The Gracious Proclamation of 1858, late- 


4 ly styled the “ golden rule of conduct” for officials 
in India, has had an effect the reverse of hopeful, the triple drain by which 
India’s lifeblood flows abroad is swelling year after year. Our contemporary then 
defines the triple character of the drain : more money is appropriated than ever 


_ for the payment of pension, etc., in England ; the industrial and commercial ex- 


ploitation of the country by foreigners is adding to the accumulations of British 
capitals ; and the growing military exigencies of an expanding and strugg ing En- 
pire, are driving the lancet deeper into the bloodless as well as the congested parts 
of India. As a result, taxes upon taxes have been piled up to meet the enormously 
increasing system of military administration that really characterises. the Govern- 
ment of India. As our friend discovers no sign of a change for the better, rather 
many that tell a different tale, his conclusion is we are a doomed race. It is sad 
and very disheartening indeed to confess that there is very little gainsaying the 
verdict. To think that our lot is so under the rule of the most civilised nation on 
the face of, the earth makes the thought too corroding. We who see things as 
they are feel the pinch sharply. — | oe 
Our doom is indeed writ liege on our forehead, not because we are dullards 
and sluggards and not ready to move an inch even whenthe means to better our 
condition is within easy reach, not because our rulers are a set of blood-suckers and 
cut-throats, ready Shylock-like to drive the knife deep into our heart for the ; 
pound of flesh that means death to us, but because of certain economic results of 
the relations, political and commercial, which exist between the United Kingdom 
and India. Mr. Swinny, while describing his “ Impressions of India,” thus sum- 
marises the results : “ There is first the establishment of peace and good order 
throughout the entire country ; secondly, the opening of the money markets of 
the world to India, the heaping up of a large debt, the construction of railways 
and irrigation works with capital borrowed from Europe, and the starting of new . 
industries, such as tea-planting, usually under European management ; thirdly, the 
development of the foreign trade of India and the flooding of the country with 
cheap manufactures from Europe ; fourthly, the support ‘of a great number of 
European soldiers, civilians, planters, etc., etc., who have'no abiding place in the 
country, whose service, like all alien service, is expensive, and many of whom are 
to be maintained even after they have left the country ; and fifthly, as a result of 
all these, the drain on India involved in the making of large remittances to Eng- 
land without economic return, whereby, as J. 8. Mill shows (‘ Principles of Poli- . 
tical Economy,’ Bk. III, chap. 21, sec. 4), the debtor country has to buy com- 
modities dearer and sell:them cheaper throughout its foreign trade.” On the face 
of it, some results make for prosperity, while others tend to increase our poverty. 
Peace has not added to the population as some economists hold. Security of | 
life and property has opened the world’s money market to India and helped to flood 
the country with cheap machine-made goods of the West. The great economic 
evils of India, observes Mr. Swinny, are the ruin of the native industries, the ex- 
pensiveness of the Government in comparison with the resources of the country, 
and the drain of wealth to Europe. He is sorry he did not come across any amon 
Anglo-Indians who have studied the case properly about the last fact. They h 
not even read the classic passage in Mill. . And yet this is the crux of the situa-— 
tion, To India the effect is doubly disastrous. She has to make payments to 
England not only without direct economic return, but has to make it by rene 
that amount of Indian produce on the foreign market over and above what it would 
have been necessary to export in order to obtain the imports required, then it fol- — 
lows that the interest on the debt, the payment of pensions, the cost of the India 
Office, etc., etc., have not only to be paid, but to be over-paid by the additional 
burden of the reduced price obtained for Indian goods in a forced market. This 
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must be taken into account in judging of the advantages or disadvantages attend- 
ing public works made by capital borrowed outside India. Nor does it seem that 
much is being done to remove these evils.. The theory of.the drain is met by 


a mere denial The costliness of government, so far from being diminished, is to 


be increased by a large addition to the military expenditure. And the decay of 


‘Native arts and industries, universally deplored, continues unchecked, Mr. Swinn 


winds up by reiterating the old, orthodox and very strong argument that famine 
is not the result of the failure of the rains alone, as in many other parts of the world 
famines once prevailed, and have now ceased without reference to the rainfall. The 
outlook is then surely very gloomy for India of Indians, though it is prosperous 
for the British in India. : 


Here we are face to face with our doom asa nation. Are we to sit with 


folded hands and allow darkness to gather round us, draw its stygian folds close 


and engulf us? That would have been possible if our eyes had not been opened 
by English education. We have realised that mere existence, as has so long been 
our lot, is no life, much less national life. So the policy of drift is now an impos- 
sibility. At the same time a vigorous life for national advancement entails an 
amount of sacrifice that few Indians are ready to make, though some surely have 


got the money to spend and brain to exercise, unfortunately, not conjointly.. 


4. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 24th July, says:—More of 
Brodrickian logic is to follow. “The Government 
desired to avoid increase in the number of men per- 
manently stationed in India,” hesaid. But where was the necessity even for con- 
templating this step, when facts, logic, commonsense, all have long pointed the 
urgency of quite a contrary move? Do His Majesty’s Government feel ashamed 


Cost of the army in South Africa 


at not yet bleeding India sufficiently deep? But to proceed. “Yet it was obvi- 
ows,” Mr. Brodrick proceeded, “that the frontier of India would require rein- 


foreements from Great Britain and the Colonies in the event of an emergency.” 
To whom was it obvious? When has theie been any emergency in India since 
the country passed directly under the Crown? How many times has England 
lent her army to India? And is there a single instance of any Colony having 
ever been called upon to aid India in any shape or form ? On the other hand how 
often has India not sent her Army outside for Imperial purposes, and all at her 
own cost? But this is nothing to Mr. Brodrick, and with a sovereign contempt 
for facts he said, “ We consider ourselves entitled to ask the Government of India 


for some contribution towards the extra cost in South Africa, where the troops are 


available for India, if necessary. The extra cost will be about one million and a 
half. The force in India will not be reduced.” 

5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 24th Juiy, says—Wrote the 

late Sir William Hunter many years ago :—“1 hope 

Cate tr ag ea Boner onanen this country (England) will realise once and for all the 

poverty of the people from whom the Indian revenues 

his, we shall see that the smallest 

act of financial sharp-dealing with India is an act not only of iniquity but of cruelty 


and meanness, and one which carries with it lasting reproach.” But Mr. Balfour 


and his colleagues would seem to be strangers to such noble sentiments, or the 
present iniquity would not be contemplated. In commenting on Lord Curzon’s 


. alarmist pronouncement uttered in the Supreme Legislative Council, we quoted 


Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Lytton, Lord Roberts, Lord Cromer, Sir Auckland Colvin, 
Sir Courtney Ibert, Sir Erskine Perry and Sir Barrow Ellis in support of our plea 
for a reduction of even the present Military expenditure. These distinguished 


men have unfortunately been succeeded by mediocrities who seem to be almost 


constitutionally incapable of distinguishing right from wrong. Well, let insane 
Imperialism go on recklessly in its wild career and India will go on with accelerated 
speed in her downwaid course prescribed for her by God and man. For the rest, 
the authors of the iniquity which has provoked us into writing so much may once 
again be reminded of Lord Salisbury’s infallible dictum, “ Injustice will bring down 
the mightiest to ruin.” , 

6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 24th July, says :—Lord 
Lansdowne “admitted that India was not in a posi- 


India’s he:p! : ) 
a:plees poaition. tion to give preference to a friend nor to retaliate on 


those treating her in an unfriendly manner.” Now, why should this be so? Lord 
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‘its own progress and own prosperity by its own methods.” 


-yiews which are calculate 


Police Reform. 


_manding requirement is the reform. of the police. . 
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Rosebery said in his great ‘speech at the Liberal League, that the “ Empire is 

founded on the condition—and could not have existed until now except on that 

condition—that every self-governing part of it shall have-the . to work out 
M 


: should this 
freedom be allowed only to the self-governing colonies ? Has India forfeited all. 


claim to economic freedom by reason of her political subjection ? Lord Rosebery 
‘asked why this freedom. should he denied to England, “ which after all is not an 
‘insignificant part of the Empire.” Now India is not only the most important 
‘part of the Empire, but without India there could be no British Empire worth 
the name. India also pays heavily for being a mewber of the Empire, while 


the self-governing colonies, which are advertised by Mr. Chamberlain almost to a — 


sickening extent, never think of bearing their fair share of the burden. Still, 


India is ta be reserved for specially unjust treatment, why no fellow can divine 
unless it be because of her exuberant loyalty. 


TI.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-E'RONTIER. 
Nil, | 
TII.—Native States. 


7. Al Bashtr (Etiawah), of the 28th July, takes serious exception to the 
allegation made by the Raja of Nabha in his speech 


speech of the Raja of Nathaatdimia, ®t Simla, on the 16th idem, to the effect “ what a vast 


difference between these times of peace and the old 


times of tyranny and overruling the feelings of others when the Hindus were 


converted to Islam by force!” His Highness’ allegation is hardly supported by 
history. Can any instances be given, from Indian history of Hindus having been 


‘eonverted to Islam by the Muhammadan Kings by force? The Quran ex ressl 
enjoins the spread of the Muhammadan religion by persuasion and not by the sword, 


The Muhammadan Kin gs were influenced hy political considerations in waging the 


great majority of their wars. The times in which the Indian Kings lived were 


those of absolute monarchy, when the will of the ruler was the law, But even in 
those times there have been Muhammadan Kings of whom the whole of the civilized 
world will always be proud. Even the black sheep among them were considerably 
better than their contemporary Kings in Eurape and other countries. If any 
Muhammadgn Kings broke idols, they did so on political grounds. Indeed, the 
editor would make the same defence on their behalf which Lord Kitchener made for 
his destruction of the tomb of the Mehdj in the Soudan. At all events, the Raja 
of Nabha, who is a Sikh, should have thought twice before bringing any charges 
against the Muhammadan Kings, inasmuch as the Sikhs during their shart rule 


exercised far greater tyranny and oppression pver Muhammadans than did the 
‘Muhammadan Kings over Hindus. British rule, which has delivered the Musalmans 
from the misrule of Sikh and Mahratta tyrants, has been a perfect God-send to 


them. Thus the Musalmans have reason to be most thankful to the Britishers, 
their deliverers. Nothing could be more ill-advised than the expression of any 
| 7 F to create bad blood between the two great communities 
of this country. Indeed, there is no reason why the Government of India should 
not demand an explanation from the Raja of Nabha. 
IV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue, 
Nil, 
(b).—Police. 

8. The English Hindosthén (Kalakandar), of the 20th July, says :— “The 
, last subject of Rai Sri Ram Bahadur is the Police 
Reform, which is one of the most burning question§ 
of the day, and we want to say something more on this subject. We have sent 
more than once our opinion to the Commission of the Local Government and twice 
to that of the Supreme Government ; but the former refused to acgept it, and the 
latter never acknowledged the receipt of it. Therefoie we intend to send a cop of 


this Article to the Supreme Government, so that if our opinion has not been taken 


notice of by the Commission, the Supreme Government may have an opportunity 
of reading it. The late Sir John Woodburn nage said that ‘the first and com- 
e police bear sorely on the 
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‘people. They harass them. Police exactions, police apathy, police inefficiency are 
the universal complaints.. The reform of the Police is of the first importance to 
the comfort of the people. and to the credit of the State.’ But the chief remedy 
for this reform is named by the Rai Bahddur to be only the separation from the 


Executive Department of the Police, and its amalgamation with that of the 


‘Judicial. This is an old theory, and nobody can raise his voice against it. But 
this much alone is not enough. Separate the Police from the 5 


xecutive De- 
rtment by all means and place it under the control of the judges and sub- 
judges ; at the same time, introduce the public element in the scheme, inasmuch 


asthe appointment of thé village mukhias has deteriorated to the position of a 
chaukiddér, which was intended to take the place of the public representatives, 
‘and consequently it has frustrated the object of the Government, and the cheer- 


ful hope of the public at large. Mukhias must be representatives of the public 
and respectable people, such as the younger brothers or near relatives and relations 
of the landed proprietors and the Talugqddrs. They should represent a number 
of villages and have one or two colleagues with them. They should be allowed 
to record the depositions and statements of the parties taken down by the police, 
and keep them in their control to be produced before a Magistrate or any other 


higher authority, if they be sent for by them. Of course, these records must bear 


the signature of the police officer before whom the mukhia recorded the state- 
ments and depositions of the parties. This will be a very satisfacto:y process to 
the public and a check to police corruption. The Pulice Diaries should be written 
by the complainants or by their friends or relations, if they be illiterate, in the 
presence of the Police officers, and a copy of their complaints must be kept by 


‘the mukhias also. Police officers authorized to make enquiries should . be made 
‘eligible to serve as Assistant District Superintendents, Deputy Collectors, and 


even as District Superintendents of Police, if they beso fortunate as to gradually 
rise to the position of an Assistant District Superintendent of Police. The prac- 
tice of censuring thanadars for not sending a great number of challan cases should 
be abolished, and the Honora:y Magistrates, in the interior of the districts, should 
be authorized tohave control over the thanadars, and be also required to watch 
their proceedings and-attend their enquiries and investigations when they are mak- 


(c).—-Finance and Taxation, 
Nil. 
(d).— Municipal and Cantonment Affairs, 
i 
(e).—Education, 


9. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 27th July, remarks :—In one of our 
recent issues we showed how the second master of the 


anhoc! teachers and the training District School, Gonda,a teacher of 17 years’ standing, 


had been directed much against his wishes and in- 
deed, under threat of dismissal, to put himself toa course of training at the local 
Training College. Weare now informed that he is not the only individual that has 
been a a to this hardship, but some twenty others from different districts, most 


of them already in employ for several years, have also been compelled to join the in- 


stitution. The pare grievance of these teacher-pupils is that they have not been 
allowed their full emoluments, but only half their pay and a small stipend. Consi- 
derjng that these men never received a high salary, and it was only with the help 
of other sources of income, such as private tuition, sale of hooks, etc., that they 


‘gould somehow make both ends meet, it cannot be denied that the reduction in 


some gases would mean a most pitiable privation. We understand the Director 
has just now in his hands the surplus of the educational grant for these ibe 
and ‘as for the benefit of the European staff of the Training College he is bent upon 
maintaining the institution at any cost, rather than see the pupils withdraw them- 
selves from it in despair, we trust he may not grudge allowing them their full 


pe . As the deputation that waited the other day on the Lieutenant-Governor 


id not think it worth its while to represent this grievance of our teachers in Anglo- 


‘ ry 


‘Vernacular Schools, as also: various other legitimate grievances, we humbly beg 
Jeave to bring it-to His Honor’s notige. : r | 
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10. The Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 28th July, observing that though it is 

far better that the Muir Central College should be 
thoroughly manned and equipped than that. inefficient 
colleges Jike those at Bareilly and Meerut should be kept up, and turn out 
inefficient graduates, says that the editor has, however, no objection to the advocates 
of the Bareilly College endeavouring, as they are doing at the present time, to raise 
fresh subscriptions to save it from abolition. But what he cannot tolerate is the 
misrepresentation which is made to the effect that the Rohilkhand Musalmans 
also sympathize with the cause of the Bareilly College. Let any of the advocates 
of this college prove their contention by statistics, since 1877, s owing the compa- 
rative number of Muhammadan students who have benefitted from this institution. 
If the education imparted at the Bareilly College were satisfactory, the Muham- 
madans of Rohilkhand, who are very orthodox and opposed to the religious views 
of the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, would hardly send their children to the Ali- 


The Bareilly College. 


garh College for education. The editor, therefore, urges that the Bareilly College 


being neither for the good of natives (in general), nor for Muhammadans, all the 
subscriptions, which have hitherto been raised for its maintenance from the 
Hindus and the Musalmans, should be made over to the Hindu Central College, 
Benares and the Aligarh College, respectively ; or in case the Government disapprove 
of this course, the whole amount should be transferred to the Muir College, At 
any rate, the editor would like to have all the money collected from Musalmans for 
the Bareilly College to be returned to them, and then he would have no objection, 
if the Hindus persisted in maintaining this college, making it an exclusive institution 
for Hindus like the Hindu Central College at Benares. 
11. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 27th July, observes :—In our last issue 
Diamissal of clerk by Pandit pin We Mentioned that Pandit Din Dayal Tewari, Assist- 
Dayal Tewari, Assistant Inspector of ant Inspector of Schools, had served a clerk of his 
office with three months’ notice of dismissal, It has 
now come to our knowledge that the man has been actually discharged. Prior to 
Pandit Din Dayal’s appointment as Assistant Inspector, MunshiSham Lal used to 
be rega ded as a competent office hand, and Munshi Balkrishna Lal, Mr. Gyanendra 
Nath Chakravarti, Pandit Gaya Prasad and other officers under whom he served 
never questioned his ability. We respectfully lay the case of the poor Munshi 
before His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, and in the meantime cannot help 
feeling that the people who took seventeen years to discover the dismissed man’s 
incompetency must necessarily be more incompetent than he. 
12, Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 28th July, refering to the deputation 
which recently waited on the  Peelbecntns reaatai 
Linutenant Govornee or ren ote, “*® at Lucknow, suggesting certain reforms in the cur- 
ricula of studies lately introduced by the Education 
Department in the United Provinces, is highly iedienans at the three Muham- 
madan gentlemen who joined the deputation along with ‘* the opponents of 
Muhammadans ” (¢.e. Hindus). These three Muhammadans were certainly not 
representatives of the Muhammadan community in any sense. One of them is ignor- 
ant of the English language, and the other two never showed any great interest in 
educational matters, though the latter attended the Muhammadan Educational 
Conference once each. If these gentlemen thought there was necessity for making 
@ representation to His Honor on educational matters, their proper course was to 
lay their views before the Muhammadan Educational Conference and have a deputa- 
tion appointed by that body to wait on His Honor for the purpose. The editor is 
personally acquainted with these gentlemen, and his family is on terms of fami- 
liarity with those of two of.them, but he cannot help arraigning their conduct in 
this matter, inasmuch as he regards it a heinous sin to be influenced by private 
considerations, in matters affecting national interests. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(g).—General. ) 
13. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 27th July, says: —The trial of Private 


punkha Coolie murder case. sieixot, J° C@Ssidy, 2nd Battalion, Gordon Highlanders, for 
st Serene “the murder of Umar Din, punkha ree at the regi- 
mental barracks, Sialkot, was held in the Chief Court, Punjab. The jury came 
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to a unanimous finding that the accused had committed the | murder while insane 


and by reason of unsoundness of mind was incapable of knowing the nature of the 
act. The Judge accordingly acquitted the accused and directed that he should be 
detained during His Majesty’s pleasure. The finding of the jury shows that the 

eculiar distemper from which the English soldier seems to suffer in this land— 
that of continuing perfectly free from it so long as there is no contact with a 
native and of developing all its violent symptoms as soon as he takes the life of a 
fellow-being—has not altogether disappeared. We have consulted the highest 
authorities on medical jurisprudence in connection with such cases, and have been 

iven to understand that hanging is the only measure calculated to eradicate the 
Fiscns from the soil. Hang a soldier next discovered as suffering from the 
malady, and you may be sure no soldier will catch it again. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 


Nil. 
VI.—Ratwar. 
Nil, 
VII.— Post Orrice. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Soctetizs anp Reticiovs any Soctan Martens. 
Nil. 
IX.—Misce..anrovs, 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 4th August 1903. : for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Poxtics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. 

1, Tue Stpdéht (Cawnpore), of the 31st July, in a paragraph headed 
Slat July 1908, fl \ . Pereetlont justice,’ says that the treatment which the 
._ The cost of the South Aecanermy Indians are receiving in the Transvaal is an instance 
of gross injustice rather than that of excellent justice. The world knows what 
services the Indians rendered during the late Boer War; but now my! are treated 
worse than English cats and dogs in return. This is not all. Mr. Brodrick has 
made the strange proposal that poverty-stricken India should share the cost of the 
South African Army. According to the native proverb, “if a person fails to control 
the washerman, he pulls the ears of the washerman’s donkey.” Mr. Brodrick’s pet 
Army scheme failing to gain the support of military officers and the British public 
declining to pay any additional tax for it, he has hit upon the idea of throwing a 
portion of the cost of the South African Army on India on the ground that the army 
} will bea help to herinanemergency ! Has India made an application to him for help ? 
i Is not the present Indian garrison sufficient for her requirements? Mr. Brodrick’s 
a ways are mysterious. It remains to be seen what answer the Government of 
a India will give to his proposal. India is now exposed to the Divine wrath which 
| has held off the rains, and the high-handedness of His Majesty’s Ministers, which 

= are reducing her to a mere skeleton. 


q ROuILERAED 2. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st August, regrets to say 
g Gazerrs, that while India finds it difficult to make both ends 
a iat August, 1903. Proposal for an -increasein the Pay meet, unfair burdens calculated to crush her are bein 
: thrown on her. John Bull has increased his appetite 
to such an extent that in order to satisfy it he has to ransack the pocket of poverty- 
stricken India now and then. Parliament is always ready to blindly impose new 
burdens on the Indian treasury. It is reported that an increment is to be made 
in the pay of British soldiers, who will henceforth receive 12 instead of 10 annas 
per diem ; and if they agree to serve eight years with the colours, they will receive — 
an additional allowance of six annas a day after two years’ service. This concession 
to the British soldier is certainly caleulobed to raise a hue and cry in India, and 
severely wound the feelings of the reglected native soldier. No expense is spared to 
make Tommy Atkins “ fashionable” and enable him to commit all sorts of misdeeds, 
while the native sepoy is left out in the cold. Under the existing arrangements, 
the yearly charge for British soldiers is already over Rs. 270 per head, and the 
charge will be still higher owing to the proposed increase in the soldier’s pay. The 
question is, what sacred duty or duties have British soldiers performed in India 
which has led to their pay being doubled? The British soldiers are notorious for 
debauchery, drinking, and especially for killing human beings. They are constant 
ta visitors to public brothels and liquor shops, and their names are well known 
| to native prostitutes. As regards the killing of human beings, they stand 
| simply unrivalled. In ancient times Romans devised several ingenious expedients 
for killing their enemies. They made a snake of gold and attached thereto a 
poisoned chain which no sooner a victim touched than he died. Similarly a knife 
of gold was made by which a victim was tortured to death. But in the present 
times of progress British soldiers are able to do the same thing with the help of 
the bullet much more easily than their ancient predecessors could do. British 
: soldiers have killed thousands of natives, taking them for game, and a history of 
| these cases would fill a volume. Such are the special characteristics of the so 
much talked of British soldiers, while the rights and elaims of native soldiers are 
=o trampled under. foot. 
a HInDvsréxt, 3. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 29th July, referring to the great 
29th July, 1903. : expectations of special concessions and considerations 
ditional military charges,” “ “* being shown to Indians in the Transvaal, on the res- 
toration of peace, for their services during the war, 
observes that there is reason to fear that they will not only be disappointed in 
their hopes, but that they will be subjected to still greater severities and burdens. 
When Mr. Chamberlain declared war against Mr. Kruger, he proclaimed to the 
world that this action was necessitated by the ill-treatment which British Indian 
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subjects received from Mr. Kruger’s Government! Thus the establishment of 
British rule threatens to render their condition much worse. ‘Durin g their suprem- 
acy, the Boers never dared make a proposal to the effect. that the indentured 
Indians should be sent to the aswell to serve as coolies for three years, and on 
the expiration of that term be compelled to go back to their country ; but such is the 
demand now made by the British vowel 4 Government! However, Indians are 
not privileged to urge that they should be granted in South Africa equal rights 
with Englishmen ; but they should not, at the same time; be bled for the benefit 
of the country, and the Foreign Powers afforded an opportunity for finding fault 
with the British Government for its ill-treatment of Indians. The Home Govern- 
ment have lately decided to make India contribute to the cost of the increments 
recently made in the salaries of British soldiers, in proportion to the strength of 
the British garrison in this country. Again, while fetinen have not derived the 
least benefit from the conquest of South Africa, they are asked to make a contribu- 
tion to the cost of the 25,000 British troops who are proposed to be maintained in 
South Africa as a garrison, to keep the newly-conquered Boers in check! The 
British Ministers support this demand on India with the argument that, as a 
portion of this force will be always available for service in India in an emergency, 
it is but fair and reasonable that she should partially bear the cost, otherwise if an 
additional British force were kept in that country, she would have to pay the entire 
charge. This is all sophistry and bare-faced unfairness ; might is right being the 
sole principle underlying this plea. What is the danger which threatens India and to 
meet which an additional force is necessary ? India alone is not interested in her 
defence against an invasion from the North-West frontier. This policy of the 
British Government of laying unjust burdens on the shoulders of poor india has 
caused annoyance not only to Indians, but also to the Anglo-Indian Press. The 
Pioneer ie the measure as the most high-handed one ever adopted by the 
British Government since India passed to the Crown ; while the Englishman indig- 
nantly labels it as a “ devilish act,” and advises the people to set up a strong agita- 
tion against it. Does the Government think that by celebrating the anniversary 
of Sivaji, Bengalis will create new Sivajis who will interfere with British rule? If 
not, why should the authorities consider it necessary to increase the strength of 
the present British garrison? If England desires to extend the North-West Indian 
frontier, or to fight Russia, to preserve British commerce in Persia, the cost 
of the British force required to carry out this policy should be charged to rich 
British traders and not to poor Indians. The proposed measure is such a gross act 
of injustice, t.at no fair-minded man can view it with equanimity. The people 
should enter strong protests from all parts of the country ; so that if the British 
Ministers pay heed to them, well and good, otherwise they will be responsible for 
the consequences of creating wide-spread discontent in the country. 
4. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 3rd August, expresses deep surprise 
and regret at Mr. Brodrick’s scheme for the contribu- 
sot, Brodrick’s scheme regarding the ¢ion by India of a portion of the cost of 25,000 British 
troops which will be located in South Africa, on the 
ground that if any additional British troops are required for service in India in 
an eme: gency, they will easily be obtained from South Africa! England ought 
to bear all the charges of the army which will have to be maintained in South 
Africa. Nothing could be more unjustifiable than to burden India with a portion 
of the cost of the South African Army on the mere supposition that that army may 
be useful to her at any future time. Indian troops are being sent to Africa to 
restore peace and order in Somaliland, and may be required for similar purposes. 
But is England or any British Colony prepared to contribute towards the expenses 
of the Indian garrison? Certainly not. Then why should such an unfair burden 
be laid on the shoulders of India? Is India overflowing with milk and honey ? 
The Government of India should never accept Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, and the 
public should extend a helping hand to it. It is a matter of great satisfaction 
that the Englishman has entered a strong protest. : is 
5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 31st July, says :—It 1s becoming 
increasingly clear that Mr. Chambcrlain’s preferential 
India and Preferential Tariffs. tariffs scheme is only calculated to make India the 
industrial slave of all the self-governing colonies, in 
addition to her helpless subordination to the United Kingdom itself : such utterances 
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of the liberal leaders as contain a few words for India are doubly welcome, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Spencer, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Ripon, Lord 
Northbrook, and Lord Reay have already had their say on the Indian aspect of 
the scheme; and now Mr. Asquith, the brilliant man who may be said to be the 
rising hope of the Liberal party, has followed up their pronouncements by the 
following remarks:—“ But there is another country which is curiously ignored in 
the calculations. What about the dumb populations of India? They seem to have 
passed entirely out of the view of our Imperial statesmen. India would not be 
allowed to go by the board if this scheme were worked out, India. would demand 
to be heard. She is an exporter of cotton, skins, and hides; and there again, if you 
are Fons to equalize the position of India, there is a lot of raw materials which 


would have to be taxed before they are brought into this country.” 
I].—AFcHANIsTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
I1I.—Native States. 
Nil. 


IV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


6. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the ist August, says that 
formerly jurors, who were empanelled to help the 
snd bee ee eee | Allen hel Sessions Judge, were seated on the dais 
and were face to face with pleaders for the prosecu- 
tion and the defence and could clearly hear their speeches. Moreover, when the 
trial was over, they retired to an adjoining room where they conveniently consulted 
one another and determined their verdict. But the present Sessions Judge seats 
the jurors below the ddzs and behind the pleaders, and the result is that when a 
pleader addresses the jurors, he has to turn his back to the Judge, and when he 
addresses the Judge, he turns his back to the jurors. This produces great confusion. 
The present arrangement is very unsatisfactory and not befitting the position 
of jurors. Indeed, there is general dissatisfaction among them. Under these 
circumstances it is to be hoped that the Judge will revive the former arrange- 
ments. : 
7. The Rozndmeha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 1st August, says that it 
intention of the Allahabad Hig, WOUld seem that the High Court is inclined to abolish 
ntention o & ahaba gh 1 9 : ; —— : 
Court to abolish the Vakils’ Examina- the Vakils examination, examining only a few candi- 
| dates who have regularly attended the law lectures, 
along with the LL. B. Examination candidates. The proposal has created an 
idea among the people to the effect that Government has been closing the various 
walks of life against them with a view to forcing them to become converts to the 
Christian religion. Evidently the idea is a wrong one, but steps should be taken 


to check it. Jt is not wise to allow wrong and disquieting ideas to spread among 
the people. 


(b).—Police. 


" 8. A correspondent of the Edward Gazette (Sh4hjah4npur), of the 31st 
July, writing from Muzaffarnagar, complains that 

nagar.) “Opberies in Muzaffary cases of dakaiti have lately been frequently occurring 
in that district, and that the police do not appear to 

have taken any steps to check the evil. Lately an overseer was attacked by 
dakaits, near the Lakarsanda village (sic) at 5 a.m. in the morning. He was 
robbed of Rs. 5 and also beaten and his horse taken away. ‘he inhabitants of | 
Lakarsanda have a bad reputation, and the Sub-Inspectors of Police at Muzaffar- 
nagar and Charthdwal should deal with them in the proper way and force them 
to mend their ways. The metatled road between Shamli and Muzaffarnagar 
is also unsafe. Mir Taqi, a Mukhtar at Kairana, who was goingin an ekka 
to attend his son’s marriage at night, was surrounded by a gang of robbers who 
ordered him to stand and surrender. He quietly made over to them a hundred 
rupees and a tin of ght. The other roads in the district, too, are not safe. The 
Sub-Inspectors at Muzaffarnagar, Thana Bhawan, Baghra and other places in the 
district should make a point of ridding the district of robbers, otherwise they will be 
accused of being in collusion with the dacvits, &c, 7 
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(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
 (d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


9. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 5th August, regrets to say that 
ost Municipal so at a a a are desirous of 

. Kayasth clerks in the'service of the weeding the Municipal service of Kayasths. Steps 
Bernie sic were taken to brin Sins Kayasth Muberrirs ( clerks} 
me into the clutches of the law, but the Chairman, being 
@ just and unprejudiced official, took a fair view of their case and let them off after 
suspension for one or two months. Again, orders have been passed to: examine 
the registers of four Kayasth Muharrirs. If the werk of all muharrirs were checked 


without distinction of caste or religion, there would be no objection to the measure. 


10. The Sahifah (Bijnor), of the 5th August, in its local news column, 
states that lately the Kotwal had occasion to visit that 
quarter of the town which is inhabited by the butchers. 
He was very annoyed at finding beef exposed to public view at their stalls. 
According to them, he gave them a thrashing and sent them to the Magistrate. 
They complained to the Magistrate, who had them examined by a medical official. 
The butchers have suspended the sale of beef. Their houses and stalls are situated 
in‘a place where no Hindus live and have no occasion to go; consequently beef has 
always been openly sold there. The Magistrate is making a thorough inquiry, and 
will, it is to be hoped, pass just orders. 
| (e).—LHducation. 

11. The English Hindosthén (Kélakankar), of the 31st July, says :—It 
would seem as if England is sorry for having given 
: promiscuous ge wed education to Indians without a 
guarantee of employment, thereby creating discontent. The retrograde movement 


of trying now to put a padlock on the mind at this stage is not to be commended. 
Education should be scholastic, that is to say, literary and scientific; or spiritual, 


Sale of beef at Bijnor. 


Education in India. 


__ viz. theological and occult ; or industrial, that is to say, technical, commercial, and 


practical, All these three different classes should be equally leavened with train- 
ing in manners, and morals, and Western travel. 

12. Al Bashir (Eitdwah), of the 4th August, referring to the late cir- 
Circular of the United Provinces pi- CUlar of the Director of Public: Instruction in the 
Leo er atslom frou the local coueges, United Provinces relating to the exclusion, from 
eee uinernty cthes than the the local colleges, of such students who have passed 
—— the Entrance Examination of any University other 
than the Allahabad one, says that this circular has been partially bile laiahaad 
by the native press which have strongly protested against it. This prohibition 
applies only to private students who have matriculated at other Indian Univer- 
sities. But even this limited prohibition is open to serious objection, A univer- 
sity is only an examining body, and so long as a student satisfies its examiners, it 


has no business to bother itselt as to whether a successful :tudent has received uis | 


education from a private source or at a recognized school. Hence it is absurd on the 
part of the Educational authorities in the United Provinces to exclude a private 
student from any local college, on the ground of his having matriculated at an out- 
side university, and to admit another who appeared at the examination from a 
recognised school, the qualifications of both the successful students being mani- 
festly equal to all intents and purposes. It isa mistake to suppose that the 
Panjdb University exacts a lower standard of efficiency from the candidates for 
the Matriculation Examination. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


18. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 5th August, says :— 

_  Itisa great pity that the Government cannot see 

eeajection of the proposal for the their way to start an Agricultural College at Cawn- 
College at Cawnpore. ore, where there is already an Experimental Farm. 
here are also Agricultural Colleges at Sibpur, near 

Calcutta ; at Poona and at Saidapet near Madras. As about 100 millions of people 


in India live by agriculture, the more instruction given in that useful subject the 
Bone 20 
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better, both theoretical and practical. Such stations as Dehra Dun, Bareilly, 
etc., would be also suitable localities for Agricultural colleges. 


(9).—General. 


14. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st August, referring to the 
case in which a British soldier is being tried at Cawn- 
pore at present on the charge of shooting a son of 
the Postmaster in the Cawnpore cantonment, seven 
years of age, observes that just as oil is latent in sesamum and fire in wood, 
so mischief permeates the whole body and mind of the rampant British soldier. 
Any act, however strange, attributed to the British soldier, will be readily 
believed. by the public in consequence. It isa pity that Government seeing the 
evil (wilfulness) on the part of British soldiers growing, does not raise a finger 


Mixed cases. 


to stop it. Government devotes its entire energy to civilizing the natives and 


safeguarding this country from the attacks of foreign powers, while it is utterly 
indifferent to the misbehaviour of those Englishmen who practise cruelties on the 
people, and thereby provoke a breach of the peace now and then. It is often ask- 
ed why aclamour is raised at all whenever an Englishman kills an unfortunate 
native. The answer is because both the people and Government desire that 
British rule should last here till the end of the world. But events are occur- 
ring almost every day which are calculated to create ill-will between the rulers and 
the ruled. However weak and helpless the Indian may be, it is much to be 
apprehended that goaded by the cruel treatment of the members of the rulin 
race, he may be obliged to take the law into his own hands, and avenge himsel 
on his offender. This is sure to lead to anarchy, which the Government, the writer 
hopes, will take effective measures to prevent. Excitement and magination are 
very powerful agents, and they are calontated to engender most terrible thoughts 
and desires in one’s mind. The cruelty ofa tyrant is calculated to excite even 
weak people. When his present Majesty King-Emperor Edward VII visited 
India as the Prince of Wales, he stood aghast at the secret (unpublished) proceed- 
ings and misdeeds of British soldiers and of high-handedness of other Englishmen in 
this country. Again a mixed case like the one referred to above, also attracts much 
notice because the accused is invariably either acquitted altogether or only nom- | 
inally punished. The writer has never heard of an Englishman a. hanged 
for murdering a native. This would imply that members of the ruling class 
have, as it were, been given the privilege of killing natives. The accused in such a 
case generally gets up a defence urging the plea of the spleen rupture theory, 
or insanity, &c., and the trying jury at once accepts his defence and acquits him. 
Government has, however, a remedy in hand for this evil. The system of trial by 
jury does not do for hot-headed Europeans, and it must be abolished altogether, 
and British soldiers tried by courts-martial and British civilians by some cool- 
headed Sessions Judge. 


15. The Rohilkhand Gazette (earety of the Ist August, says that a 
tax has been levied from visitors to the mausoleum 


~ meatoloum Sr Ane ayinitors to the of Akbar at Agra, with the sanction of the Commis- 


sioner. This is certainly a novel and unprecedented 

proceeding, and the tax may fitly be called “a mdérdah tax” (a tax relating to the 

dead), and may gradually ead to the imposition of similar taxes on visitors to the 

shrines of saints. It is to be hoped that the Commissioner will see his way to 
reconsidering the measure and abolishing the objectionable tax. ie 

16. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th August, says :—Some vernacular 

papers report that the Commissioner of Agra has 

Taj at Agra ne visitoratothe approved of the levy of a sort of tax on visitors to 

the Taj. We do not know how far this statement: is 

true. Anyhow if the visitors to the Taj or its gardens are asked to pay, the 

demand would prove vexatious and prevent a good many poor people from having 4 

look at the magnificent building, : 


V.—LEGISLATION, 
Nil. 

VI.—Raltwary, 

Nil, 
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VII.—Posr Orrics. 
Nil. 
VIIT.—Native Societies anp Reticiovs anp Socrat Marrers. 


17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th August, says:——A friend 
| writes to United India about the spirit of 
native oMeials from netivesociete” ©—-«sASOlation shown by the higher class of Indian officials. 
| | Indians now hold a number of influential offices 
and are District Judges, District Collectors, Divisional Officers and so forth. 
In special departments, such as engineering, medicine, salt, forest and post office, 
high appointments are held by them. Other Indian officials draw liberal salaries 
and command considerable influence. So far as official duties go, they are un- 
equalled in efficiency or character. From their hard work and knowledge of the 
country, they are rightly regarded as the true pillars of the administration. But 
we are sorry that, in regard to their obligations as members of society, they are 
not equally above criticism. They show a tendency to club together and keep aloof 
from their non-official neighbours and fellow-residents. There is no reason why an 
Indian District Judge should make himself a gosha lady within the walls of the 
zenana, We can see nothing wrong in his seeking the company of his friends and 
acquaintances and giving them the pleasure of hisown. As the District Jud 
does, so do the subordinate judges and other officials of the station. They would 
either associate together among themselves, or immure themselves within ill-ven- 
tilated and ill-kept rooms, They treat other people like vakils, school-masters, 
merchants and landholders, as inferior bemgs. One evil result of this exclusive 
spirit is that the sympathies of the officials get narrowed, and they often surrender 
their judgment to the influence of caste feelmg. No one is a hero to his valet. 
To his near kith and kin or to his castemen, the official is no inscrutable mysteri- 
ous being which he is to others. His patronage he therefore reserves for these 
men, which gives rise to misunderstanding. Our official countrymen might very 
well imitate Kuropean officials, who look upon their social obligations to be as 
important as their official duties. The story is the same in almost every province, 
the difference being one of degree only. 


IX.—MISCELLANEOUS, 


Nil. 
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I.—Potitics. 


(a ).—Forezgn. 
Nil. 
(6).— Home. 

1. Tue Indian People (Allahabad), of the 7th August, quoting extracts from 
increase in the pay of the British the Government of Indias telegram of protest to an 
— increase in the pay of the British soldiers, remarks :— 
It might be supposed that the Secretary of State did his obvious duty, on receipt of 
the above telegram, than which nothing could be better, of supporting it and fight- 
ing it out on behalf of India. But no. Unfortunately we have for our Sec. etary of 
State a political shuffler constitutionally incapable of forming a right judgment on 
the simplest of matters, and hence many things are possible. What Lord George 
Hamilton actually did was that he threw overboard the Government of India and 
supported the War Office. The following that Lord George wrote to Mr. Brodrick 
serves as a sample of his conception of his duty to the people who pay him £5,000 

a year to safeguard their interests :— , 
The Government of India argue that the —~ has been introduced to meet Imperial 
and not Indian needs; but it appears to His Lordship that inasmuch as India is part of the 
British Empire, for the defence of which Empire as a whole an adequate number of troops has 
to be provided by means of recruitment in this country, it is impracticable to draw such a dis- 
tinction. The pay of the British soldier must, in His Lordship’s opinion, be settled by the Home 
Government upon a consideration of circumstances which do not come within the cognizance 
of the Government of India, and if as at present a large force of British soldiers is required for 
the service of the Empire, while the conditions of the labour market make it increasingly 
difficult to obtain them, it is obvious that the rate of pay, whether in England, India, or else- 
where, must be raised. This no doubt may involve inconvenience, but it isin accordance with the 
arrangement agreed to on behalf of India by His Lordship’s predecessors in office—an arrange- 
ment for which it is now practically impossible to propose an alternative. So long as the 


British soldiers in India are recruited for and form part of an imperial force serving in all parts 
of the Empire, it is not possible for the Indian Government to refuse them the pay and emolu- 


- ments to which they are entitled elsewhere. — 


The Deplorable Result :—It was humanly impossible for Lord George Hamil- 
ton to have behaved worse. Well the above admissions were naturally made the 
most of by Mr. Brodrick, and quite fittingly Lord George’s faint and feeble appeal 
for some concession to India was rejected. We simply marvel that nolitical or 
personal ats did not prevent Lord George from appealing, as it were for a 
compassionate allowance after disgracefully surrendering an impregnable position. 
The Government of Indian’s protest was not even placed before Lord Alverstone 
and the arbitration could not naturally have ended favourably to India. This is not 
the first instance of Lord George’s gross perversity of judgment and crass indiffe- 
rence to Indian interests. His whole administration at the India Office is one 
Jong-drawn-out agony for our people, and there is not a darker page in the annals 
of Britain’s Government of India. 

2. The Tohfah-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 4th August, in a long article, 

| observes that India has such natural detences that a 

British soldiers and te throwaberticn foreign invasion is next to impossible, especially as 
son on India, Atrican Garri- she is now free from internecine dissensions among 
| native chiefs and is under the powerful sway of Eng- 

land. Russia is the only country from which any danger can be apprehended ; but 
she is a weak Power, not strong enough even to engage ina war with Japan. Even 
during the late South African war, when a considerable portion of the Indian Army 
was employed in Africa and China, Russia did not dare attack India; and hence 
it is unlikely that she will make such an attempt in the future, especially as it 


-. would be impossible for her to make satisfactory transport arrangements for her 


army should she attempt a march on India. Such being the case, many politicians, 
well versed on the ‘subject, have been urging for some time past that, in view 
of the condition of Indian finance and of her military requirements, her mili- 
tary charges are far too heavy, particularly the cost of the British soldiers, 
im comparison to whom a native soldier may be said to cost almost nothing. 
But alas! instead of any curtailment being made in the military charges of India, 
or the British garrison being reduced, proposals have been set on foot to increase 
the pay of British soldiers, and even to charge India with the cost of half the 
British garrison which will be kept in South Africa. This is most egregious. 
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The cost of British soldiers has already, according to the Pioneer, increased by 
Rs. 270 @ year since 1894, whereas the increase in the cost of native troops has 
been nominal during that period. As to the proposal of locating 25,000 British 
troops in South Africa and charging half the cost to India, it has been rightly 
condemned by all right-thinking statesmen and editors both in England and India. 
Has not Tndin helped England with her troops again and again in its wars in 
foreign countries? Then why shouid not the former expect to be helped in the same 
way and on the same terms by the latter when she herself requires aid? Itis a 
pity that the British Ministry desire to throw an unjustifiable burden on India to 
save the British treasury. The British Government would do well to reconsider 
its decision, and not adopt a high-handed policy towards India and thereby give 
cause of dissatisfaction to her children. It is difficult to understand why India 
should be burdened with any portion of the cost of the garrison in the Transvaal 
which abounds in rich gold mines and English settlers who ill-treat the Indian 
traders. | | | 
. 8. The Oudh Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 7th August, regrets to say 
that this country is always exposed to one misfortune 
thrown on India, rss 06° or another. What is still worse is that it any of her 
| | children migrate to another country, ill-luck follows 
them there. It is difficult to understand why God and the King do not feel pity 
for her in her old age. She has been reduced to the last stages of life by the ruin 
of her trades and industries, the frequent outbreaks of famine and plague and the 
levy of a number of taxes by Government. But still India is about to be saddled 
with two new taxes, which are unfair and intolerable. The editor cannot view 
with silence the perpetration of an act of such gross injustice. The Indians held 
great rejoicings at the conquest of the Transvaal and entertained several good 
hopes. They hoped that they would be allowed to live and trade freely in South 
Africa, that Sikh and Pathan troops would be located there to keep the Boers in 
check, and that the disabilities under which the Indians laboured would be with- 
drawn. But in spite of the representations of the Secretary of State on their 
behalf, Lord Milner has done nothing, and the condition of the Indian settlers in 
South. Africa is now worse than before. As regards the additional military 
burdens, the editor refers to the increase in the pay and emoluments of British 
soldiers and cannot understand what meritorious services they have rendered to this 
comet which might warrant an increase. The measure will entail an additional 
expenditu:e of one crore and 37 lakhs of rupees on the Indian revenues. The Lord 
Chief Justice, to whom the question was referred as an arbitrator, has given his 
verdict in favour of the burden being thrown on India. Again, India is required 
to contribute a portion of the cost of the 25,000 British troops which will be main- 
tained in South Africa, on the ground that half the troops will be ready to serve 
in India in an emergency. The British garrison in India is enough, and there is 
no necessity to saddle her with the cost of any additional British troops. The 
fact is that 25,000 troops are required in South Africa: but neither the British 
settlers in that country nor the people in England are prepared to bear the whole 
of the burden. The plan has consequently been devised of shifting a portion of 
the cost on to the shoulders of dumb India! In the debate which took place in 
the House of Lords on the 20th July on the subject, Lord Ripon protested against 
the proposal; Lord Hardwicke said that India was required to pay only a portion 
of the cost of half the troops, and that the alternative was an increase in the Indian 
garrison which would involve greater expenditure! Might is right. The British 
Ministers are always ready to adopt measures which are calculated to create dis- 
satisfaction and disaffection among the Indians. When the Indians find their 
burdens intolerable, they will become indifferent to politics and abandon all idea of 
supporting British Rule. 

4, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th August, says :—“Hast and West” 
has two articles supplementary to each other on this 
subject. In one Mv. G. Subramania Iyer shows what 
free trade has done for England and India, and brings his story—a sad tale of the 
oppression of the mighty over the weak—to a close with the assertion that India 
can only prosper under a system of protection; in the other the editor himself 
considers what India ow by preferential trade, and concludes that the pre- 
ference to be shown to us by the United Kingdom and her colonies will hardly 


Protection in theory and practice. 
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compensate us for the loss we are to suffer by foreign countries retaliating in case 
we raise our duties on foreign imports. Mr. Iyer relates the melancholy facts 
about the strangling of industries in England's colonies and dependencies openly, 
deliberately and consistently in order to raise England to the innacle of commer- 
cial prosperity. There is barefacedness in the doings of English politicians that.is 
dxighy astounding. A cool calculation was made of the procedure to be followed 
and the scheme was worked with a selfishness, an inhumanity and a rapacity 
beyond the imagination of any man with a drop of kindly feelmg in him. For the 
e of humanity, one would wish to see Mr. Iyer refuted ; but that is past think- 
ing, for our friend quotes chapter and verse and relies not on his unaided imagina- 
tion. , 7 
5. The Indian People (Allahabad). of the 7th August, says :—In a neat 
little speech Lord Curzon announced the news of the 
oer tension of Lord Curzon’s termof extension of his Viceroyalty at Tuesday's meeting of 
the Supreme Legislative Council. The speech does 
not make clear the period of the extension, nor whether he will go to England for 
a short time next year. We are unhappily among those that are not enthusiastic 
over Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, and if the past is at all a guide to the future, 
we must say that the extension of his regime will not prove a blessing to India. 
As we indicated last week, though His Excellency has done some undoubted good 
to our country in a few small matters, his positive disservices in matters touching 
the political status of the classes and the economic condition of the masses, we are 
reluctantly compelled to state, far outweigh the little good that has been done. 
The remainder of his tenure is bound to be fraught with even more far-reachin 
consequences than the past. As Lord Curzon has indicated in his speech, the 
problems of education, irrigation, police, railways, agricultural banks, judicial reform 
are all awaiting solution at his hands, and on his Government's decisions on these 
uestions will largely depend the future of our people. Well, we can only hope 
or the best, though there is no gainsaying that we must also be prepared for much 
worse. We wish Lord Curzon success, and trust that good may come out of the 
renewed lease of his Viceregal life. 
6. The Riyda-ul-Akhbér (Gorakhpur), of the 8th August, referring to the 
announcement made by Lord Curzon, regarding the 
ona tension of Lord Curzon’s term of extension of his term of office in his “pars. Bow 
Council on the 4th idem, says that various rumours 
re the extension have been afloat for one year. It is a matter of satisfaction that 
no voice has been raised in the country against the measure. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the Viceroy will now be able to remedy the crying evils and provide 
in a satisfactory manner for the progress of the country all along the line. 
7. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 8th August, adverting 
to the extension of Lord Curzon’s term of office, 
ofpatension of Lord Curzon’s termof observes that the news will be highly welcome to 
all classes of Indians. | 
8. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 10th August, referring to the 
* . extension of Lord Curzon’s term of office, says that 
of office nn he Viceroy’sterm neither the Indian chiefs nor the people appear to 
be satisfied with His Lordship. No application 
was ever made by them for the extension. Sir Antony MacDonnell, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor, enjoyed great popularity with the people of the United 
Provinces, and at their request a year’s extension was granted to him, which was 
highly welcome to them. But no desire was ever expressed by the Indian public 
for an extension of the Viceroy’s term. However, all Government measures are 


' agreeable to the people. 


9, The Tohfah-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 11th August, is very glad to 
notice that Lord Curzon was offered, and has accepted, 

offizeension of Lord Curzon’stermof an extension to his term of office, and observes that 
it now remains to be seen whether His Excellency 

chooses to carry on the onerous duties of the Indian Viceroyalty for two or five years 
more. But it seems very probable that, unless any important change takes place 
in the British Ministry, Lord Curzon will not think it proper or expedient:to lay 
down the office until he has carried out the reform of education, police, &.,-which 
he has undertaken. India also urgently wants a statesman who will give an 
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impetus to her industrial arts and agriculture by introducing the use of machinery. 
But what is still more necessary is. a complete overhauling of the present system 
of periodical settlement and heavy assessments of land revenue. Landholders and 
tenants are generally more steeped in poverty than other classes; and though this 
may partly be due to their extravagant expenses on matrimonial and funeral 


occasions, and to the severities of the season, yet the main cause is the periodical . 


revision of settlements. The editor is very sanguine that Lord Curzon, who has 
already made himself popular by reducing the income and the salt tax, will be 
pleased to reconsider the question of land settlement, and grant the boon of 


permanent settlement to the whole of the country which would serve as a durable 
and noble memorial of his administration. 


10. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 12th August, says that it would 
e hypocrisy on the part of the editor to rejoice over 
uenvioeyeiy. Tt ~—Ss the extension of the term of Lord Curzon’s Vice- 


gi ; but that atthe same time he cannot say 
that he regrets the extension. Lord Ripon has had several successors, both Liberal 


and Conservative, but all of them have pursued the same system of administration. 
Lord Curzon is about to complete the five years of his Viceroyalty, but Indians 
have so far received from him nothing but onpty words. It is, however, quite 
possible that during the period of extension His Excellency may make his admin- 
istration more useful and win the gratitude of the people. 


JI].—Aronanistan AnD TRans-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Native Srarss. 

Nil. 
1V.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 

Nil. 

(6 ).—Police. 

Nil. 

(c).—Finance and Taxation. 

Nil. 

(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 

(e).—Hducation. 
Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


11, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 18th August, after describing the 
serrate situation, says :—Lord Curzon is indeed 
a lucky Viceroy in many things, but his star in the 
matter of famine is devoid of its lustre. His present term has seen three—and two 
most serious—famines, from the effects of which the people have not yet recovered. 
The extension period is likely to be ushered in in the midst of another and more 
dire famine. His Excellency said at the Dethi Durbar that there was no Indian 

roblem that could not be solved by British statemanship. Our representative in 

is Council last March submitted one problem to his ried when it was ina 
nebulous state, and we now, for a solution, offer the same, when it has assumed 
a gloomy aspect. It seems that the success or failure of the British Government in 
India now depends upon one single point—the disappearance or the permanence of 
famine conditions in India. Let all British pluck | energy be concentrated upon 
the proper solution of this one problem, and a way discovered out of this intermin- 
able maze of failure of the rains and starvation of the people. If the Government 
fail, India may continue an English dependency, but Indians will grow less and less 


The agricultural situation. 


in numbers, as they have begun to do, and die a slow but sure death, And the 


disappearance of a nation under the best administration in the world will be an 
eternal disgrace to England and her mission in the Hast. 
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delivered at. Simla (Sir Charles Rivaz and Lord Kitchener being ye | 
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(9).—General. 


12. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 8th August, says that the 
law is powerless to check the infatuation of the British 
sons of arms, The private soldiers and the officers 
are, as it were, cast inthe same mould. God forbid that the faith of the ignorant 
in the love of justice of Government should be shaken by the 
immunity with which British soldiers are able to exercise tyranny and oppres- 


Misbehaviour of British soldiers. 


sion, to steal, and cheat, &c. There is no reason to doubt the love of justice of 


Government. Just as the Bedouins are at liberty to rob and plunder the Mecca 
pilgrims, India is a free hunting-ground for British soldiers. The writer then 
refers to the case of Lieutenants Rickford and Plant of the Essex regiment at 
ee gow who have been charged with cheating, forgery, &c., and are undergoing 
their trial. 
18. The Oudh Saméchér (Lucknow), of the 7th August, says that it will be 
remembered that some British soldiers lately outraged 
7 ayoung Muhammadan woman, named Jamali, at Dum 
Dum. Further particulars regarding that shameful 
incident have been received since then, which are calculated to excite feelings of - 
grief and sorrow. The woman stated before the court of Babu R. C. Ghose, City 
Magistrate at Alipur, that while she was going along the broad road towards the 
barracks, a British soldier called her, but she declined to go. He then seized her. 
A number of other soldiers then came up and also surrounded her. She became 
unconscious and did not know what occurred subsequently. The City Magistrate 
had the woman examined by Mr. Daley, Assistant Surgeon, who stated that the 
private parts of the woman had the marks of having been outraged! Such are 
the a tage of the soldiers, an increase in whose pay and allowance has but 
lately been sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The outrages of British soldiers 
are not confined to Dum Dun, but extend to all parts of the country. Recently 
the peasants of some villages in Bengal submitted a petition to the Military 
authorities complaining that British soldiers forcibly enter their houses and 
plunder their fields. These complaints are perfectly true. This is the way in 
which the orders of Lord Kitchener are being carried out! The British soldiers 
will not mend their ways until and unless the offenders among them receive 
exemplary punishment, otherwise they will continue to ill-treat the people, bringing 
British rule into disrepute. ) 
14, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th August, in commenting upon 
the Meerut assault case, remarks :—We do not know 


Outrages on a native woman b 
British soldiers at Dum Dum. 


The Meerut assault case. 


_ if there is any way to punish him (Sergeant Stone) for 
his carelessness that brought about the death of a poor man. But the Government 
has a responsibility in the matter. Let it fix a life pension on those who for their 
existence depended on Gurbuksh’searnings. In the meantime let the higher Military 
authorities think if they can devise some means by which they can put an end to 


- such cases of violence. We must admit that in this particular case the assault was nob 


due to a deliberate desire to take life, but was the result of irritation caused through 
small failings of Indian servants. Circulars and orders have been issued in the past, 
but they have done little to protect large-spleened Indians. Some better means are 
required to solve the problem, which, with every case of failure of justice, causes an 
amount of irritation in the country ; and this irritation has begun to filter down 
to the masses. 
15. The Hindustdéni (Lucknow), of the 5th August, expressing its general 
approval of the high encomiums which Mr. Macauliffe 
bestowed on Sikhs in the two lectures which he lately 
the 
audience) observes that all that has been said regarding the bravery, obedience, 
devotion, patriotism and loyalty of the Sikhs by the lecturer and the two distin- 
guished officers is well deserved ; but that the editor cannot possibly endorse the 
expediency of the policy which aims at separating the Sikhs from all other classes 
of natives of India. The object of Guru Nanak in founding the Sikh religion was 
to create mutual sympathy and friendship between the Hindus and Musalmans, 
both the communities being worshippers of one and the same God ; but far from 
that good end being secured, an attempt is now being made to treat the Sikhs as a 


Mr. Macauliffe on Sikhs and Sikhism. 
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separate class of people, having nothing to do eyen with Hindus. When Lord 
Roberts’ scheme for the formation of class regiments was first promulgated, native 
thinkers strongly opposed the measure on the ground that it would impede the 
growth of fellow-feeling and cordiality which the formation of mixed regiments 
encouraged. There are certain classes of natives who are not admitted into the 
army, and the authorities now call upon such of these classes who also desire to 
enlist as soldiers, to get themselvs first initiated into Sikhism. This is an indirect 
way of inducing people to adopt a particular form of religion which is against the 

icy of non-intervention of the British Government in religious matters. Some 


of the Sikhs, too, seem to disapprove of a portion of Mr. Macauliffe’s lecture. Carried 


away by an enthusiastic desire to prove that the Sikhs are different from the Hindus, 
he went out of his way to assert that Sikhs are permitted by their religion to eat 
beef, but that they have abstained from it simply in imitation of Hindus. This 
would imply that originally the Sikhs were not Hindus, but some frontier tribesmen, 
and as such had no aversion to beef. It is to be hoped that when Mr. Macauliffe 
makes a tour to visit the various Sikh sabhas, he will think twice before he repeats 
such a statement before them. The Sikhs themselves will do well to remember 
that they are Hindus. Hindus have always been as proud of the brave deeds of 
Sikhs as of those of their other brethren, the Rajputs and Mahrattas. If the Sikhs 
separate themselves from the Hindu community, they will simply weaken their 

sition, and frustrate the very object for which Sikhism was established. The 
Raja of Nabha, in his speech on the occasion, made a remark offensive to the 
Muhammadan community. Both Hindus and Musalmans should refrain from 
indulging in offensive language in public. 

V.—LxaiIsLation. 


Nil. 

~ Vi—Rattway. 
Nit, 

V1IIL—Post Orricz. 
Nil. 

VIII.—Native Societies anp Reuicious anp Socrat Matters. 

Nil. 

TX.—MIscELtLaneovs, 
Nil. 

ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 18th August 1908. for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Potitics. 

(a).—Foreign. 
‘1, Tue Edward Gazette (Shahjahdnpur), of the 14th August, says 
that it has been rumoured, for some time past, that 
Colonel Barr, the Resident in Hyderabad, has 
been opposing contributions made for the Hedjaz 
Railway, on the alleged ground of the scheme being merely an imaginary one, and 
to be executed. The Colonel is not justified in entertaining such 
doubts when 700 kilometers of the line have already been completed. One Munshi 
Ghulam Muhammad, a pleader at Raichur, lately desired to buy some shares of 
the Nizam’s (guaranteed) railway, and to contribute the dividend he would get 
on the shares to the Hedjdz Railway Fund, but Colonel Barr has disallowed the 
proposal on the ground referred to above. The writer is at a loss to understand 
what right Government has to prevent a person from investing his money even in 
an imaginary project : people stake lots of money on horse-racing but Government 
never thinks of interfering. ae 


Colonel Barr and the Hedjaz Rail- 
way scheme. 


(6).—Home. 
¥. The Zamtnddér-wa-Késhtkér (Bijnor), for July, observes that though 
the United Provinces have now nothing to do with 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, the people cannot yet. 
forget the obstinacy which marked his conduct in 
connection with the North-Western Provinces Tenancy Act and the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh Revenue Act which he succeeded in passing, owing to the 
undue confidence placed in him by the Viceroy and the King. Having thus wrongly 
acquired a good reputation for dealing successfully with land questions, he was 
selected at Home for dealing with the Irish Land question also. As he was easily 


Sir Antony MacDonnell and the 
Irish Land Bill. 


able to force his policy on Indian zamindars, he was emboldened to introduce 


similarly severe provisions into the Irish Land Bill. But the English landlord 
roved a Tartar, as might be expected, and the result was that his Bill was denuded 
in Parliament of his pet sections to which he attached the greatest importance. 

3. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 17th August, says We are SOITy 

Pee Lord Curzon holds but a subordinate position, we 

urzon’s protest against any ¥i0 ° Ko’ 2 

portion of the cost of the South Afri mean, & position subordinate to the British Ministry. 

If it rested solely and wholly with His Excellency, 
he might be able to do a good deal for us. Our readers might remember His 
Excellency’s first efforts to check aggressive acts committed by Europeans on natives 
of India, but lest he should by his overzeal suffer from the effects of an explosion, 
he thought it prudent not to go too near the barrel of dynamite. Agamst the 
monstrous proposal, too, of extorting more money from the poor rate-payer of India 
for the South African garrison, we understand, Lord Curzon has protested vigor- 
ously, but we are afraid he will have again to give way. If Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
is at all abandoned, it will be due to the universal opposition to it of the Press here 
and at Home. 

4, The Oudh Samdchdér (Lucknow), of the 14th August, in continuation 
of its previous comments on Mr. Brodrick’s proposal 
for a portion of the cost of the South African garrison 
being thrown on the Indian revenues (paragraph 8, 
page 335 of the Selections from the Native Newspapers No. 33), cannot understand 
why the Secretary of State made no reference to the Viceroy’s telegram of 
protest in his statement in the House of Commons on the 6th August, although 
there can be no manner of doubt that he had received the Viceroy’s telegram by 


India and-the cost of the: South Afri- 
can garrison. 


_ that time. It may be supposed that Lord George Hamilton was influenced by 


some secret motive in the matter. His Lordship has expressed his concurrence 

with Mr. Brodrick. Providence alone can now save this poverty-stricken country 
from the fate with which it is threatened. | 

59. The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow), of ‘the 14th August, referring to the 

statement made by Lord Curzon in his Legislative 

oftees 7 zom’s extension ofterm of Council on the 4th idem, regarding the extension of 

his term of office, says that since the Delhi Darbar 

the Indian people have cherished the idea that if an extension were granted 


to his Lordship, better days would dawn on ‘this country. It is a matter of 


y 


' Attitude of England towards India. 
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satisfaction that now their prayer is a fatt’accompli. But the Viceroy has made 
no definite announcement as to how long he means to stay. His Excellency would 
do well to make a declaration on the subject and assure the public that he will not 
retire until he has introduced all the administrative reforms to which he has 
directed his attention. oe 
6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th August, says :—“ Can the Govern- 
ment find no means ot throwing part of the expen- 
diture on the revenues of India ? ” was very causticall 
asked by the Earl of Rosebery when the Englis 


Military Land Bill was the subject of discussion in the House of Lords. The 


morale is easy to read, and the Government representative must have felt ver 

small at the time. This very smart sarcasm oat cynicism has had its effect and, 
after an ineffectual attempt at defence, the scheme has been abandoned. But in 
doing so Mr. Brodrick played the réle of a sad prophet who seems to peer far into 
the future and pities the lot of the India Government and Indians for what may come 
upon them in the near future. He curses them, in a seer’s language, for not realising 
his virtues and kicking at his proferred aid. We,on our part, pity the War 


Minister but have little patience with our Secretary of State who is guilty of a 


threefold crime in this matter. ‘Lord George Hamilton played himself into the 
hands of a powerful colleague in the Cabinet without consulting the Government 
of India ; he agreed to a mean proposal against all principles of just, what to sa 
of generous, apportionment of military charges between India and England ;and 
against all sense of —— he tried to force the hands of the Government of 
India, by a definite declaration of his views on the proposal, while professing to 
wait for Lord Curzon’s opinion on it. If we had Lord Elgin in place of the present 
Viceroy, India would most probably have to submit to the proposal, and a 
treated to a sermon on the mandate theory. . Blessed, indeed, is Lord Curzon who 
has stood by India at the moment of her dire need. 

% * eo : * ae % * * 

Though many English papers do discuss Indian topics when they rise to the 
high fever point, as, for instance, the Brodrick scheme now shelved, few kee 
themselves and their readers well posted in what transpires in India week after 
week. Even the ZJ%mes is now silent that used to publish a two-column letter 
every Monday from its Calcutta correspondent, and articles on Indian affairs from 
the pen of such eminent men as the late Sir W. W. Hunter. The weekly summary 
included all subjects of interest, from the Viceroy’s doings and movements to the 
scores in the cricket field. In addition, the leading journal would find space, to 


the extent of three-quarters of a column, for description of the wrongs done to a 


ria not far from Calcutta by a too zealous official, and nearly two columns 
fo: a recital of the wrongs of the Maharaja of Kashmir by a too acquisitive Viceroy. 


Now, no matter how many people die of starvation and from plague, nor how 


grievous the injustice done to India with regard to military expenditure and other 
matters, or to Indian Princes, a deep silence broods over all things Indian. The 
reason is not far to seek. To publish such a weekly summary or discuss Indian topics 


would be to say much against the policy and doings of the Government. So let India 
drift and the’British public kept blind as to her perilous journey. This rabbit's 


trick to cheat the pursuer is only another evidence of how far India has gone back 
“ee Government on the spot no less helped in bringing about such a deplorable 
condition. . : 
7. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th August, says:—We have said 
in these columns that the supporters and friends of 
anne proposed Mohammedan Political the National Congress and the Hindus in general 
have no reason to mistrust the gentlemen who pro- 
pore to start a political Association to protect Mohammedan interests. There should 
e no distrust, specially in the face of the declaration made in every public meeting 
recently held in ssyorat districts that the Association is not being formed to oppose 
Hindus or their interests, and that it will be neutral in its attitude towards the 
Indian National Congress. But it appears the speech of Munshi Abdulla Khan, 
Vakil of Sahéranpur, has alarmed the principal promoter, Maulvi Mushtaq Husain 
Vikar-ul-Mulk, who has no hesitation in deliberately misrepresenting the objects of 
the Congress. The Hindus are, on the one hand, told by the Maulvi and his friends 
that they are not actuated by any spirit of opposition or jealousy in forming their 
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olitical association ; while, on the other hand, the Anglo-Indians are seriously told 
that the National Congressists are a set of disloyal men and are bent on creating 
mistrust about the intentions of the Government. The Maulvi ina letter to the 
Pioneer, with a view to disabuse the minds of the official world that the Mahomme- 


dans are going to have a congress of their own, thus writes :— 

Public agitation, such as has a tendency to lead the public to mistrust the Government, 
is the distinctive feature of the National Congress ; whereas our programme expressly avoids public 
agitation and accepts as an axiom a complete confidence in the Government. We start with the 
firm conviction, and seek to implant itin the mind of every Indian Musalman that our national 
destiny is now bound up with the presence and permanence of British rule in this country, and 
that in the Government of the day we have got our best and surest friend. But the Govern- 
ment is confronted with such difficult and complex problems, and it has to deal with such 
various and conflicting interests, that it does require help onthe part of the governed in the 
shape of true representation of facts and free expression of their wants. We, the Indian 
Musalmans, being in the minority, have our own especial need. and require some means through 
which we can place them before the Governm 


ent. | 
Is this spirit a sample of the faitness or neutrality which the Association 
will adopt towards the Hindus? Are not these sentiments, which are at variance 
with those expressed in private meetings, likely to create a great deal of bad feel- 
ing between the two sections of the community ? 
IJ —Arenanistan AND TRANS-FRONTIER, 

Nil. 
JII.—Nativz Srarzs, 

Nil. 
TV.—ApMINIsTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(6 ).—Police. 
8, The Asr-i-Jadéd (Meerut), for the month of August, says that little 
good was expected to accrue from the commissions 
appointed to reform the various branches of adminis- 


tration. However, high hopes were entertained regarding the Police Commission. 
But it made a mistake at the very outset by putting the cart before the horse. The 


The Police Commission. 


commission declined to hear of the evils which mark the police force, inviting only 
suggestions for its reform. In other words, the commission desired to provide a 
remedy without diagnosing the disease. What could a commission so conducted, 
achieve? It has a succeeded in framing a set of proposals which will have the 
effect of introducing into the force a larger number of Hurasians and half-educated 
Europeans whose high pay will press heavily on the people, and who, having little or 
no knowledge of the people and the country, will play into the hands of their incom- 
petent and corrupt native subordinates. What is still worse is that the commission 
has expressed its opinion against the separation of the judicial and the executive 
functions ; the Maharaja of Durbhunga recording a note of dissent. No thoughtful 
person who has watched the irregular and arbitrary proceedings of Magistrates 
under the present system has any doubts on the necessity for the separation. 
Many shrewd natives and some able retired Anglo-Indian Judges have advocated 
the reform. It is a matter of deep regret that the commission has placed such a 
wrong view before the Viceroy ; but it is earnestly to be desired that His Excellency 
will not allow himself to be influenced by it. ) 


(c).—Finance and Tazation, 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs, 
Nil, 
(e).—Education. 

9, Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 18th August, referring to the Educational 
The address presented to the Lieute. eputation that recently waited upon the Lieutenant- 
aE eee pertaneetow by the ~Governor at Lucknow, finds fault with those Muham- 


madans who joined the Deputation without consulting 
the leaders of their community. They could not by any means claim to represent 
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the Muhammadan community. Soon after the publication of the address presented 
to His Honor, Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk held a meeting at his house in Aligarh 
on the 2nd August which was attended by the Muhammadans of Aligarh and some 
from other districts. The address was thoroughly discussed, the discussion lasting 
full six hours. The meeting supported the.compulsory instruction of boys in schools 
in both the Persian and the Nagri characters. It is absolutely necessary that 
Muhammadan boys should learn both the characters, until and unless the Govern- 
ment Hindi Resolution has been cancelled. To the editor’s knowledge several 
Muhammadan clerks employed in the courts did not learn Hindi, though they 
had been given a year to do so, and were consequently suspended, on the complaint 
of the Nagri PrachériniSabha. Again, candidates for appointment as Tahsildars 
and Deputy Collectors are also examined in Hindi. But as Muhammadans do not 
learn the Hindi character in their infancy, they have great difficulty in passing the 
examination. Arrangements for teaching the Nagri character to the boys in the 
Islamia High School, Et&éwah, have been made, and the boys are found to be able 
to read and write Hindi fluently in a few months. Moreover, the compulsory 
instruction of Hindu and Muhammadan children in both the Hindi and Persian 
characters is calculated to promote goodwill and mutual sympathy between them. 
Indeed a better means for the purpose could not be thought of. But of course an 


attempt to introduce obsolete Sanskrit words into vernacular readers would be 
obiectionable. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


10. The Citezen (Benares), of the 10th August says :—The news that the 


| Government of India has declined to sanction the 
ee ote scheme ‘regarding te, scheme of an Agricultural College at Cawnpore, which 
fone at Cawnpore. OOF =Cwas suggested and developed by the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, has by no means 
surprised us. Opinions differ on a wide scale as to the practical utility of such an 
institution, and it is generally. believed that it could do little good to the class 
of agriculturists for whose special benefit it was to be started, the only advantage 
calculated to result from it bemg a supply of teachers for primary schools, Hitherto 
the results of the experimental farms have not in any way benefited the agri- 
cultural class, the reports published being read and utilised by only a limited few. 
Our own opinion is that some ready cash and a copious fall of rain can do by far 
more good to the tillers of the land than all reports, theories and theoretical teach- 
ings. We are not, therefore, at all sorry at the refusal of the Government of 
India to accord its sanction to the establishment of a costly agricultural institution. 
We know that more than half-a-dozen Indians have come hick successful from the 
Cirencester College of Agriculture, and we have yet to be told what these men 
have done to ameliorate the condition of the agricultural class. Few of them, as far 
as we are aware, have taken to agriculture as their profession. We are prepared. 
to say with our Anglo-Indian friends that it would tend to increase more discontent 


in the land if you established more colleges and passed out students without finding 
occupation for them. 


(9).—General. 


11. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 10th August, says :—As our readers 
might have anticipated, the trial of Sergeant Stone, 

_,Acauittal of Sergeant Stone who was 72nd Field Battery, at the Criminal Sessions of the 
native at Meerut. N.-W. Provinces High Court, on Tuesday last, resulted 
in his acquittal on all three counts charging him with 

assaulting and causing the death of the native driver, Gur Bakhsh. At the very 
preliminary stage, at the suggestion of the Chief Justice himself, the more serious 
charges—culpable homicide not amounting to murder, and causing grievous hurt— 
were abandoned by the prosecution, and, as we expected, the jury returned a verdict 


of “ Not Guilty” on the charge of causing simple hurt. Comment on the trial is 


unnecessary. 
V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil, 
VI.—Raitway. 
Nil. 
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VII.—Posr Orricz. 
Nil. | | 
VIIL.—Native Socretizs anp Rerieiovs awp Socran Marrers, | 
Nil. 
TX.—MIsceLLANEOUSs. 
Nil. 
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].—Po rrics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 

; ; (6).— Home. 

1. Tae Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 21st August, referring to Mr. 
Brodrick’s speech at Godalming and Lord George 
Hamilton’s speech in Parliament at the introduction 
of the Indian Budget, says that according to them they were conferring a favour 
on India by asking her to pay but a portion of the cost of the South African Army, 
otherwise she would have to make an addition to her British garrison at greater 
expense. But Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener being on the spot are, it may reason- 
ably be assumed, better acquainted with her military requirements than Mr. Brodrick 
ms | Lord George Hamilton. Both of them have protested against Mr. Brodrick’s 
proposal. As peace reigns in the country, what need is there for strengthening the 
garrison? The Indian Government was able to spare about 20,000 troops for ser- 
vice in the Transvaal War which afforded a welcome relief to the Indian Treasury, 
The fear of a Russian invasion taking place has long been entertained in some quar- 
ters, but it has really no foundation. Even were it real, Government could hold 
its own against the world, so long as it enjoyed the good will of the teeming millions 
of this pry and they were ready to sacrifice their lives on its behalf. The 
increase of a few thousand British soldiers would be as a drop in the ocean. It 
would be far better to strengthen the native garrison and stimulate the martial 
instincts of the people. All India should be thankful to the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief, who have saved the country from a heavy burden by enter- 
ing a strong protest against Mr. Brodrick’s South African Army Scheme. 

2. The Praydg Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 22nd August, says that 
the strong opposition, offered by the Indian and the 
| Anglo-Indian Presses and by the public meetings 
held in England and India, has forced Mr. Brodrick to abandon his unjust proposal 
for burdening India with a portion of the cost of the South African army. Mr. 
Brodrick, who should have felt ashamed in passing round the hat in this way, is 
highly indignant at the Indian press and politicians, who put a spoke in the wheel 
and prevented him from carrying out his pet scheme, and holds out threats to 
India. What is still more surprising is that Lord George Hamilton, who receives 
his pay from the Indian treasury, follows suit. According to His Lordship, the 
Indian newspapers and politicians, Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener have failed to 
understand Mr. Brodrick’s noble scheme, and the Secretary of State is found to 
fret and fume like a jackal. He thinks that they have only injured themselves 
by opposing the scheme. The writer then refers to the views expressed by Mr. 
Brodrick in his Godalming speech and by Lord George Hamilton in his Indian 
Budget speech in Parliament, and makes short hostile comments. 

3. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 21st August, says :—We have 

said elsewhere that now that the South African affair 
son scheme and Tadin, “ttican garri- is a past episode, we do not deem it necessary to refer ab 

length to the subject again. Butin view of what is 
coming, it becomes necessary to examine briefly certain statements made by Mr. 
Brodrick and Lord G. Hamilton, the joint authors of the iniquity as it now seems, 
in the House of Commons. Both protested with the voice of injured innocents 
that it was all for India that the proposal was hatched and that the Empire's policy 
was being dictated really by Indian considerations. The past history of the finap- 
cial connection between England and India being what it is, even a child will 
not be deceived into believing this high protestation. As for Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s statement that the one paramount consideration with him has always been. to 
secure economy in Indian administration—well after the light in which he has 
appeared in the public view just in these transactions, decency if nothing else should 
require him to set up no such pretension. 

4, The Hindi Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 20th August, referring 

to Mr. Brodrick’s South African scheme involving 


Myr. Brodrick’s scheme. 


Mr. Brodrick’s Scheme. 


India and Mr. Brodrick’s South Afri- 


"can garrison scheme, a portion of the cost of the garrison being thrown 


| on the Indian revenues, observes that the proposal 
has pre tiee | been opposed by the Indian Press. Several meetings have been 
held in England and this country to protest against the measure. All honour 
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is due to Lord Curzon for the strong protest which the Indian Government has 
entered. The present British garrison of 75,000 troops in this country is more than 
enough for her requirements, and it is not likely that she will ever require any 
troops from South Africa. No wonder if England occasionally stands in need of 
aid from South Africa to fight her battles, and for this reason it would be 
pone if she contributed a portion of the cost of the army thus maintained in the 

ark Continent. The editor refers to the opinions expressed by Sir Lepel Griffin, 
Lord Welby, Lord Ripon and Lord Northbrook against Mr. Brodrick’s proposal, 
and observes that the proposal is really so unreasonable that no thoughtful person 
could approve of it. . 


5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 21st August, says :—Never has. 


the triumph of public opinion been more striking 

Sort Rican parrivowachene ’ “° than in the case of the mean attempt that has been 
made by His Majesty’s Government to impose on 

India a portion of the cost of the South African garrison. England’s financial 
dealings with India have never been above reproach, and on not a few occasions has 
she behaved worse than as a step-mother to India ; but never before has a proposal 
been made more monstrous than Mr. Brodrick’s. Hitherto we have been accustom- 
ed to an unnecessarily large number of British troops being quartered at India’s 
expense, but the troops have been stationed in the country, and it has been pos- 
sible for the Government to set up even a specious case for the continuance of the 
arrangement. Encouraged, however, by the undeserved success of every iniquitous 
endeavour previously made and the absolute helplessness and voicelessness of the 
Indian tax-payer, out of whom all spirit has been crushed by continued political and 
priestly tyranny, Mr. Balfour’s most incompetent Government have gone a step 
further and sought to introduce a wholly novel and dangerous principle in the appor- 
tionment of military charges between the dominant and the subject country. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Balfour and Mr. Brodrick, however, they have gone somewhat 
too far, and the very depth of the iniquity has proved the ruin of their pet scheme. 
Such a cry of indignation has been raised against it in England as well as in India, 
and the Madi in England have been so plainly told of the far-reaching political 
consequences of their unwise and disgraceful course of action that even they had to 
ause before finally striking the blow. In Parliament the honoured leaders of the 
Liberal Party, men like Lord Ripon and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ; and outside 
Parliament, men like Lord Welby and Sir Charles Dilke, did their best to rouse 
the nation’s dormant conscience, and they have been to no small extent instru- 
mental in averting the threatened catastrophe. The meeting which our leaders in 
London, Sir William Wedderburn and Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji got up, would seem 
to have been a great success. A highly respected — friend than whom few 
have warmer sympathy with our efforts for the amelioration of our political and 
material condition and who was himself present at the demonstration, writes of it 
as follows in a private note :—“ The proposal to make India pay part of the cost 
of the South African garrison, is generally condemned and has to some small extent 
broken down the indifference of the English public to all that concerns Indian 
politics and finance. There is a good cartoon in this week’s Punch and the meeting 
we held yesterday afternoon was the best I had seen on an Indian question for 
many years. Sir Muncherjee spoke eloquently and sensibly—quite as a reformed. 
character ; but as he will probably lose his seat at the next election (his friends 
being divided and his enemies united), this is something of a death-bed repentance.” 
We had intended to notice at some length the highly important debate initiated 
by Lord Ripon in the House of Lords and criticise in detail some of the very 
unwise statements and damaging confessions made by Mr. Brodrick in the House 
of Commons, but now that the proposal is a thing of the past, we think we need 
not take up our too limited space with that. Of course we are simply staggered. 
at the militant tone of Lord George Hamilton’s pronouncements and his menace 
that we shall have to pay a great deal more for the increase that will be effected 
in the strength of the white garrison in this country, but the whole conduct of the 
Minister quartered at India’s expense for safeguarding her interests is so sickening 
that “ no words,” to adopt the language of the Times of India, “ can too strongly 
express our condemnation of his inexcusable violation of the duties of his office ;” 
and the threat now made, regard being had to recent events, is too scandalous to 
be summarily disposed of in the course of the DP dew article. Already the Military 
expenditure of India is frightful, and it will need all the persistence, fearlessness 
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and wisdom the Indian — reformer is caflable of to prevent the contemplated 
addition to this expenditure. We shall have a good deal to say on the subject in 
future issues, and so leave it there for the present. We purpose here to lay stress 
on what appear to us to be the three outstanding features of the situation created 
by the Tory Government’s folly. wii 

The very first thing that emerges clearly from this disgraceful episode is the 
utter incapacity and the crass inefficiency of the Balfour Government. From the 
hurry with which the Brodrickian qs has been dropped, from as it were the 


consuming anxiety displayed by the Government to somehow get out of the miser- 


able scrape into which they had managed to fall, it becomes clear that if there 


were not such extraordinary lack of the most ordinary prudence, such amazin 
dearth of talent in the Tory party, Mr. Brodrick would never have been permitt 


to make public the intentions of the Government before consulting the Government 
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of India and getting their assent thereto. So much agitation, so much deep poli- 
tical discontent would have been avoided if the scheme, hatched in secret, were 
also dropped in secret. It will be said that we are not so immediately concerned 
with the character of His Majesty’s Government. We hold this view to be super- 
ficial and mistaken. The character of the Government “at home” is reflected in 
the character of the Government in India, and we are therefore vitally interested 
in the overthrow of Mr. Balfour’s Government. True, a Liberal Government is not 
likely to shower blessings on us, but it will not smite us with an iron rod either as 
has been persistently done by the Tory Government since 1895. Our own belief 
is that if the Tory party had not been in the ascendant for the last seventeen years, 
the annual meetings of Indian National Congress would have resulted in much 

reater good to the country. We sincerely pray therefore that the forthcoming 
Gener lection may place the Liberal party in power. | 

The second outstanding feature of the situation which we refer to is the out- 
rageous conduct of the Secretary of State for India and the India Council in coolly 
assenting to the proposal of the War Office. These estimable gentlemen, who are 
paid out of Indian revenues over three lakhs of rupees a year for the purpose of 
a the Indian revenues, somehow manage to meekly submit to the inroads 
of the War Office almost every time that they are called upon to stand up for 
India’s interests, and Lord George Hamilton has, on the present occasion, gone the 
length of publicly advocating the cause of the War Office as against that of his 
ward the unrepresented Indian tax-paper. The attitude of the Secretary of State 
and the India Council to the South African scheme is more indefensible than ever, 
and it appears to us to be necessary that the Congress should either revive its 
demand for the abolition of the Secretary of State’s Council or agitate for the 
employment of a reasonable proportion of Indian members on it. 

The third point that we have in mind is this, Nota single public meeting 
was held in India to protest against the injustice sought to be perpetrated on us, 
before intelligence was received of the abandonment of Mr. Brodrick’s proposal 
and not a single petition has been forwarded to Government or Parliament. The 
favourable issue of the struggle is entirely a triumph of the press and of the opposi- 
tion offered by the Government of India. A protest meeting was held at Lucknow 
only on Friday last. How the citizens of Allahabad conducted their meeting the nex 
day we tell elsewhere. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, all were silent and merely looked 
helplessly on. Never mind what the causes might be for this discreditable inaction, 
there the fact is that while the country is as it were in flames, educated India moved 
not and stirred not and continued in its fatal sleep as if nothing had happened. To 
our mind this abdication of the most elementary duties of citizenship on the part 
of the educated Indians is a scandal even grosser than the misconduct of the 
Secretary of State and his Council, and forces us to doubt whether really our 
oe are not past praying for. | 

efore concluding it is our pleasant duty to tender our grateful thanks to the 
Liberal press in England and the Anglo-Indian press in India for their valiant 
championship of the cause of India in this most serious matter. 

6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 21st August, says :—lIt is 

Mooting held at Lucknow to protest 2°. Pleasure that we should be compelled thus to 
against any portion of the cost of the write of men who have our regard, but at times we 
on India and against Lord Alver- would be failing in our duty if we did nob turn the 

search-light inward. ‘How agreeable it is to contrast 
the feeble and inconsequential nature of the public work of our own public-spirited 
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townsnen, our “leaders” with the unostentatious, business-like, we had said English 
~ way in which they do business at Lucknow. Our esteemed friend Mr. Ganga 
Prasad Varma is a man of resolute will, and hence manages to do much useful 
public work in his own quiet way. At the meeting held there on Friday under 
the ot of that other good man and true, Babu Bansi Lal Singh, the 
following resolutions were passed :— 


I. That this meeting strongly protests aginst the proposed imposition on India of the 
burden of maintaining a garrison in South Africa and holds the demand for contribution from 
India as extremely unjustifiable and unreasonable, and certain to rouse deep discontent through- 
out the country. | 


‘ITI. That the Chairman be authorised to submit the following telegram to the Private 
Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy, expressive of the views of the meeting :—Please lay 
before His Excellency—“ Lucknow citizens in meeting assembled protest against proposal to 
charge India part of cost to maintain proposed South African garrison and submit that: the 
imposition would rouse strong indignation and be regarded as unjustifiable and ungenerous. 

III. That this meeting peg against the decision of Lord Alverstone in the matter of 
charging the increased pay of the British soldiers on the Indian revenues in spite of the protest 
of the Government of India as being calculated to shake the confidence of the public in the 
impartiality of the arbitration in dispute between the British and Indian Treasuries. 

7. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 21st August, says :—Both 
the Secretary for War and the Secretary for India 
bemoaned with tears in their eyes that the impoverish- 
ed English tax-payer was made to bear India’s military burdens on account 
of the Army Amalgamation scheme of 1859; that the patient camel’s back 
was about to break; that the fat and fattening—doubtless owing to the material 
benefits conferred by that philanthropic gentleman, the English tax-payer— 
Indian would no longer be permitted with impunity to have all the ha’pen- 
nies for himself and leave all kicks for poor John Bull, and so on and so on. 
And as their last act of vengeance against the extremely wicked and unreasonable 
inhabitant of this insolent country who not only refused the boon offered him by 
such kind friends as themselves, but went a step further by abusing the benefactors, 
they said they would be led to leave India to her fate and repeal that scheme 
of 1859. 


8. The Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 22nd August says :—The 
| announcement that His Excellency Lord Curzon has 
ofeng Cxtension of Lord Curzon'sterm accepted an extension of his term of office has been 
received with general satisfaction in this country, 
and we are sure that it is a feelmg with which Muhammadans interested 
in public matters would like to fully associate themselves, While the satis- 
faction which is being felt at this juncture is general and genuine, one does not 
know that it is either intense or loud voiced. But this, as we view it, is by no 
means uncomplementary to the present regime. On the other hand we believe 
that the moderation of judgment and feeling which is being displayed in connection 
with this matter in India is creditable both to the ruler and the ruled. 

One can conceive of circumstances very different from those which now exist 
and indications of public feeling dissimilar to those which are observable. Werefer 
to feelings verging on the extreme one way or the other. Thus, without meanin 
the least disrespect to the exalted personality of the Viceroy, which, as the 
Pioneer remarked, must always be wholly above controversy, people in India might, 
under certain circumstances, have shown ‘some impatience at the prolongation of 
the present regime, beyond the normal term. Under other circumstances, simi- 
larly, the people might have gone to the other extreme and repeated at this junc- 
ture those demonstrations which marked the close of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty. 
Both of these exhibitions of feeling were possible, and the latter at least is a 
state of feeling which in many countries a statesman may very properly strive to 
bring about. Butso heavy is the price attached to the winning of enthusiastic 
plaudits in India that the best friends of the Viceroy would not wish that he had 

aid it. j 

: We are referring to astate of things which is perfectly well-known (the 
difficulty, one might almost say the infeasibility, of winning any great measure 
of popularity with one large section of the people—Indian and Anglo-Indian 
without treading upon the corns of the other. It would be easy enough to enlarge 
on this point were it necessary, but we venture to think it is not. 

* #6 * lee. # 
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But having said and admitted that much, one is inclined to ask whether 
willingness and capacity on the part of the Viceroy constitute all that is necessary 
for the introduction of Ries schemes or the initiation of important steps? For the 
sake of argument we can take it for granted that a Viceroy is fortunate enough to 
have colleagues whoare of the same mind as himself and that the home authorities — 
the Secretary of State in Council—are not likely to come in his way. May be 
that we have assumed a little too much, but we can afford to do so at present, for 
our main contention is that a perfectly free hand added to capacity and willingness 
constitute neither the justification, nor the condition which 1s requisite, for the in- 
troducticn of large measures such as some Viceroys were enabled to initiate. States- 
manship—it will be admitted--is not of the same class as essay writing. There is 
little that is theoretical about it, and that little is mostly of the objectionable sort. 
It is not open to a statesman to give free vent to his ideas on paper and next, to pro-. 
ceed to translate them into action. It is not what he would do that matters. The 
question rather is whether he could do it—and whether he must doit. This we 
take it is the chief thing that differentiates between sound and unsound statesman-' 
ship, statemanship of the modern type which makes for stability, and that of the 
old type which sought no prop and had no foundation beyond the ruler’s will. We 
have here two diffe:ent types of statesmen. The one 1; a statesman by profession 
as much as the other, but it may perhaps be said that in the one case it is the 
state which makes the man, while in the other the man that makes the state. 
Blessed be the memory of Oliver—Cromwell ! Blessed be the memory of our own 
pious Aurangzeb! They were both very bo d statesmen, and they both sought to 


' make the state —their respective state. But what is the lesson we learn from 


them? No ruler, however great he may be, can be greater than the state. Indeed 
in statemanship greatness does not necessarily mean boldness and perfect inde- 

ndence in the initiation of large measures. The bolder a statesman is the greater 
is the disturbance he creates, and therefore greater is the stress and perhaps the 
revenge of those laws which teach us to advance step by step. | 

A statesman must abide by his destiny ; he must not—we submit—emulate 
his predecessors or forestall his successors. This is specially Fn ete to India— 
a country in transition, a country liable to sudden economic disturbances, and one 
which more than many European countries has a f:ontier policy quite as liable to 
vicissitudes as its finances. What a Viceroy can do isto understand the require- 
ments of the hour, They may call into play the highest resources of statesman- 
ship. They may, on the other hand, necessitate his adopting the rule of an ordi- 
nary administrator. A worse fate may befall him, for the greater portion of his 
term may be spent in trying to make the two ends meet. Itis,in the main, a 
question of opportunities, and what weshould ask ourselves with regard to the 
present Viceroy is whether he has made the best of his opportunities. If it be 
objectionable-—as the Pioneer laid down--to forget what some of his predecessors 
did, it may be equally out of place to suggest—as the Pioneer did—comparison 
between him and those predecessors. 

And what evidence is there that the Pioneer’s criticism of the English press 
was justified in point of fact ?, How do we know that the comments of the English 
press, which praised Lord Curzon, were by implication detrimental to his prede- 
cessors ? Praise of one man who holds a high office need not necessarily be a dis- 
poragenent of his predecessors simply because the eulogist has not iu the same 

reath mentioned their names and expatiated upon their achievements. There is 
something intrinsically wrong about this point of view. If this doctrine were sound 
the best thing for a man inclined to praise any one would be to hold his tongue 
unless, of course, he could manage to turn out a decent volume. ‘Oh ! Saints,” 


the sinning eulogist might exclaim, “Oh ! Saints, do forgive me! In burning the 


incense at the nearest shrine I never meant to offend you. My avocation hence- 
forth will be the procuring of incense to burn at all the shrines simultaneously. 
As for the special claims of my, patron saint, Oh ! this is maddening.” 
This may seem absurd, but as a matter of fact it is the doctrine enunciated 
by the Pioneer that is preposterous. 
9. The drya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 24th August, expresses great 
: satisfaction at the extension of Lord Curzon’s term of 
ofice, te Viceroy’s term of office on the ground that His Lordship has accepted 
; the extension with the noble object of encouraging or 
improving the sytem of high education, police administration, railway management, 
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irrigation, agriculture, technical education and trade. It is earnestly to be desired 
that the Viceroy will be able to carry out these various measures he has in view. 
10. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 24th August, says :—Another action of 

. Lord Curzon which has offended the educated classes 
rhe, failure of Lord Curson—II in of Indians but has not been noticed by Mr. O’Donnell 
: is the practical nullification of the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion—the Magna Charta of the Indian people—by his completely ignoring it in 
his epoch-making speech at the Coronation Durbar at Delhi. The educated 
Indians had thought that if the Coronation ceremony at Delhi was a necessity, it 
was 80 far giving the Viceroy a suitable opportunity to confirm and ratify the prin- 
ciples of administration enunciated in the Royal Proclamation of 1858. But 
instead of doing anything of the kind, there was not even a faint allusion to that 
charter in his great speech of the occasion. This is without a precedent, for at 
the first Delhi Darbar, held to celebrate the assumption of the title of Empress 
by the late Queen Victoria, Lord Lytton, the then Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, reiterated the exact promises made in the Proclamation. Attempts have in 
recent years been made to prove that the said Proclama‘ion has no legal status, 
and the Government of India has been violating the conditions of that much prized 
charter with a wantonness that cannot but cause serious uneasiness. When all 
this is followed by the complete ignoring of the same document by the representa- 
tive of the Sovereign at the ceremony of His Majesty’s Coronation, the circumstance 
must needs occasion the gravest alarm in the minds of the Indian people. Lord 
Curzon has been guilty of causing this alarm, and he has not yet pa that it is 
unwarranted and baseless. The fact, however, appears to be that the non-allusion 
of the Proclamation in the Coronation speech by the Viceroy, and in the Sov- 
ereign'’s Coronation Message to his Indian subjects was deliberate and meant as a 
broad hint that our Magna Charta was null and void. As Lord Curzon is the 
author of this formal nullification of the Proclamation, Indians have enough cause 
to feel offended with His Lordship. We wish Mr. 0’Donnell had dwelt upon 
this matter in his own caustic way. Ofthe other causes of offence to educated 
Indians under Lord Curzon’s regzme we may mention His Lordship’s partiality for 
European merchants and planters, the Delhi Durbar and its extravagance, and his 
secret but well-known attitude of hostility and spite towards the National Congress 
and Congressmen. 

The second proof of Lord Curzon’s failure, according to Mr. O’Donnell, is that 
“though continually face to face with famine, he has refused to take the most 
experienced advice, while his policy is pushing the mass of the agricultural popula- 
tion lower and lower in the slough of misery and starvation.” Whatever may be 
Lord Curzon’s own opinion or that of his ee his attempts to deal with the 
famines that raged furiously during the first two and a half years of his reign and 
that has never totally disappeared from the land, have been unsuccessful, since 
there was an enormons loss of life from that cause. No famine policy can be 
thought satisfactory which cannot prevent deaths from starvation. The ideal king 
of the Indian is one who would not tolerate a single death in his dominions from 
hunger, and a king is no longera king when he shows himself indifferent to deaths 
occurring among his subjects trom famine, or scarcity. Lord Curzon’s famine policy 
is to Indian eyes a perfect failure and also in truth it is so. There is another 
reason why that policy could not be called a success. And it is this that it tolerated 
or even permitted large numbers of the famine-stricken to be converted into Chris- 
tians for the paltry sake of food and raiment. Lord Curzon’s Government 
encouraged Christian missionaries to make converts of the famine-stricken as the 
famine raged with unabated vehemence. Even an arrangement was entered into 
by the Government with missionaries to contribute a portion of the future expenses 
of the “ famine Christians.” This was a serious defect of Lord Curzon’s imine 
policy, for it was clearly a violation of the pledge the British Government had 
given to the people of India that it would never directly help the Christian mis- 
Slonaries in their mission of proselytization. Then again, Lord Curzon stood before 
the world with the begging bowl for aid towards the Indian Famine Relief Fund. 
A famine policy that. ee ev such a humiliating feature is unworthy of any res- 
pectable Government, much less the British Government in India. Lord Curzon. 
stooped to this demeaning act, so that he might be able to surprise the world soon 
after long continued famine was over, with a showy prosperity budget. Mr. 
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O’Donnell is pene! correct when he characterizes Lord Curzon’s policy towards 
the agricultural population as one that is pushing them lower and lower in the 
slough of misery and starvation. The worst and most hopeless feature of this 
olicy is that His Lordship refuses to admit, in the face of the clearest proofs 
obtainable, that the ryot is in a condition of indigence. Lord Curzon reposes 
thorough confidence in the statement of the mufassil officials that the ryot is pros- 
pering ; but a keen student of human nature as he is he must know that the officials 
are deeply interested in presenting a rose-coloured account of the condition of the 
masses. Ifthe Viceroy had sufficient regard for truth, he should have permitted 
a full and independent and impartial inquiry into the matter. But he would not 
consent to anything of the kind. 
* * # * # * . 
But our Viceroys have greater sense of self-respect than this apologist of 
Lord Curzon would allow them. Further, to imagine of Lord Curzon that he had 
no free hand in the Government of this country is to pervert a well-known fact. 
In more sensesthan one Lord Curzon has been “ an omnipotent dictator ” of 
the Indian Empire, and it has been most forcibly illustrated in the English Govern- 
ment’s recent decision about the extra garrison in South Africa, a decision which 
has to a great extent been formed by Lord Curzon’s determination not to contri- 
bute to its expenditure from the Indian revenue. Asa matter of fact, it is Lord 
Curzon and not Lord George Hamilton, the State Secretary, who has actually 
ruled India during these five years. And this renders Lord Curzon’s failure—a 
faiiure only of himself and not at all of any other superior agency concerned in 
the administration of the British Indian Empire. 
11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th August, says :—England has lost 
one of her noblest sons, the Empire a great peace- 
keeper, and science an enthusiastic devotee, in the 
death of Lord Salisbury. A firm friend and oa of Gladstone, the noble 
Lord was also a consistent political opponent of the Grand Old Man. When Sirdar 
Nasr-ulla Khan went to England, a change of ministry occurred there, but the 
leaders of both parties sat round the same table to welcome him and then discuss 
their differences. He confessed that one minister in his country could succeed 
another only by walking over the blood of the latter. Salisbury and Gladstone 
were, we are told, the best instance of honest difference of opinion with warmest 
friendship. Lord Salisbury was twice Secretary of State for India but left little 
mark on the administration of this country during his incumbency. His fame rests 
on what he did in the Foreign Office, whose policy he guided and controlled for 
about 14 years. While jealously guarding British interests everywhere, he did 
not rush in where angels fear to tread, that is, declare war on the slightest pro- 
vocation. His opposition to Turkey was ae from the time he went as Special 
Ambassador to Constantinople ; he sided with and secured the liberty of Greece 
after the close of the Greco-Turkish War. He refused to join the European 
Powers to put pressure on the United States in the war between the State and 
Spain, and this refusal resulted in friendliness between America and England. In 
1898 his strength of character and prompt action saved the Fashoda incident 
from developing into a war between France and England. If the removal of the 
giant intellect of Gladstone has split the Liberal party into mutually irreconcil- 
able sections, the retirement of Lord Salisbury produced no less disastrous effect on 
the Unionist party. The bungling over the Venezuelan dispute made by Mr. 
Balfour for a time alienated American sympathy with England, and for no good to 
either party; this was the result of submission to German influence. The cessa- 
tion of Lord Salisbury’s control over the party has really led to the promulgation 
of the fiscal policy of Mr. Chamberlain who now feels himself free and able to force 
Mr. Balfour into submission ; to the want of this strong hand is to be attributed 
the mischievous scheme, now dropped, of Mr. Brodrick ; and Lord George Hamil- 
ton is now no longer saved from his own follies as the man who could foresee them 


Lord Salisbury’s death. 


and — him against them is no more atthe helm of the State. But Lord 


Salisbury was a confirmed opponent of fe ular government, more of self-govern- 
ment, and hence he has no reason to find educated Indians ever grateful towards 
him except for his admission of the fact that by England India must be bled, 
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IlI.—Native States. 
Nil. | 
TV.—ADMINISTRATION. — 
baa i (a).—Judicial and Revenue. ) i i 
12. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 21st my, ba says that Mr. Piggott, 
s oe u 


| the District and Sessions Judge of Moradabad, has ac- 
qucniont sentences passed by the Ses- quired great fame by dealing with the convicts, who 
| are persons of rank and position, in the Amroha riot 
case, with remarkable leniency. Even though one person was killed in the riot, no 
convict has been sentenced to more than three years’ rigorous imprisonment.- On 
the other hand, in the Bahjoi case, which also involved a single murder, Mr. Piggott 
has sentenced eight men to be hanged and 14 others to - transported for life! 
Such a great difference between the sentences in these two similar cases could 
only be intelligible on the ground that in the latter case the counsel for the convicts 
did not appeal to the mercy of the Judge in the proper way. The High Court has 
remanded the case for further inquiry. , : 
13. The Sulah-i- Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 24th August, says that the roads 
Rumour regarding the temporary Petween Kasia and Gorakhpur and between Kasia 
transfer of the court ofthe Kasia sub- and Deoria which are to be metalled next year were 
| lately covered with earth in order that they might 
be made even. But the fall of rain has turned earth into mud, rendering it difficult 
for carriagés and pedestrians to drive and walk along the roads. It is rumoured 
that on Mr. Clarke leaving the district, the court (of the officer in charge of the 
Kasia subdivision) will be held at Gorakhpur, for three or four weeks. This 
rumour has created much consternation among the people, especially cultivators and 
landholders who have frequent dealings with the court in September owing to 
ejectment suits. To say nothing of the difficulties of travelling on account of 
the unsatisfactory condition of the roads, the agriculturists would have to be absent 
from home for several days, if the Court were transferred to the headquarters of the 
district. It would be better if the pargana officer were required to hold his Court 
at Kasia for three or four weeks so that he might be easily accessible to the 
inhabitants of Hata and Padrauna. . 


(6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


14. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 22nd August, regrets to say 
| that the Allahabad Municipal Board is rather lax in 
erage Toads out of repair at Allahe the performance of its duties. The public roads and 
| drains are in a very unsatisfactory condition, the former 
being out of repair and the latter dirty. The Katra road has recently been 
mended, It remains to be seen when the other roads will be:taken in hand. 
(e).—Education. 
15. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 21st August, says :—The 
| thanks of the public are due to His Honor Sir 
James LaTouche for extending the time during which 
to collect the required subscriptions in aid of the funds of the Bareilly College. 
The 31st March 1904 is fixed as the date by which a sum of not less than one 
lakh should be collected as an additional endowment. Should, however, this sum 
be promised and the balance to be collected be small by that date, the period 
will be extended to the 30th June. The Trustees of the bollege are proceeding 
about their business in right earnest, and we sincerely trust that early success may 
crown their efforts. We think, however, that in insisting upon a vague standard 
of ‘efficiency’ and upon immediate provision for boarding houses, etc., the Govern- 
ment expects too much from the Trustees. May we inquire how long is it since 
the Muir Central College has been provided with hostels, and whether even now 
there is boarding accommodation for all out-station students? As for ‘efficiency,’ 
‘Sir James LaTouche does not perhaps know that just at present the teaching of 
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a particular subject in the Muir College has been entrusted to very incapable 
hands, and that large numbers of students have not left the institution only 
because of the stringency of the transfer rules. We mention these points only to 
impress the Lieutenant-Governor with the fact that it will be hard on the Trustees 
that will have laboured hard for the collection of funds as well as on the general 
public of Rohilkhand, if precisely for the want of hostels the college will be. ordered 
to be closed. In this connection we think it our duty to say. that the Hon'ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who is expected to go out to collect subscrip- 
tions for the local Hindu Boarding-house, will be unfair to the Rohilkhand people, 
and will be committing a tactical blunder, if he will include Rohilkhand in his 
itinerary and if any moneys that may go to benefit the college will anyhow be 
caused to replenish the funds of the Boarding-house. The college is more im- 
portant than the Boarding-house, as the hon’ble pandit will admit, and we trust 
e will find it possible to do something for the college in the course of his tour. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


ADvocaTE, 16. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th August, says :—The Commission 
aise ctedans has said its say, and in no uncertain terms. It was 
appointed on 13th September 1901, assembled for the 
first time on 28th October following, worked up to 18th March 1902, separated for 
about seven months, resumed work on 15th October 1902, and finished its labours at 
Lucknow on 11th April ‘ast. Burma was excluded from the enquiry. The 
Konkan districts or Bombay, Coorg, Assam, and Eastern Bengal need no irrigation 
works. Such of the Native States were visited as requested the Commission to do 
so. Ninety-one sittings were held and 425 witnesses examined. As the report was 
submitted so late as April last and the Commission knew it would be so, it sent in 

an ad interim communication. to the Government, making recommendation in res- 
pect of the most urgent or important questions, on which action should, it was 

thought, be taken without delay. The final report consists of three parts, giving 
the general recommendations, provincial schemes and maps respectively. The 
terms of reference were comprehensive, and proposals were asked to be based not on 
financial considerations, but on the extent of protection that could be assured against 
drought and thus against scarcity and famine. 

It is needless to enter here into the consideration of the main factors that 
determine the use and value of irrigation, namely, the distribution of rainfall, 
character of the soils, and. the principal crops. The facts in this connection are 
that the average rainfall of India is 42 mches, the maximum being 460 and mini- 
mum less than 5 inches; that lower rainfall areas are more liable to deficiency : 
that cultivation is impossible without irrigation in areas with an average rainfall 
of 10 to 12 inches ; and that a deficiency of 25 per cent. would cause some injury— 
that is a dry year— and one of 40 per cent. severe injury—that is a year of severe 
drought. The character of soils cannot be changed and must be put up with. In 
alluvial tracts canals, tanks and wells may be constructed : in the crystalline area 
storage is the only means but very difficult of accomplishment for the hilly charac- 
ter of the country ; and in.the Deccan trap area the soil retains much moisture and. 
the subsoil is impervious to water, which is thus kept long to bring crops to matu- 
rity. While the above factors determine the use and value of irrigation, they also, 
along with other circumstances, limit the extension of irrigation. The other con- | 
ditions are the physical configuration of the country, the difficulty of holding up 
water stored in years of good rainfall as a provision against a year of drought, and 
ihe rir same of different states and territories into which India is divided and 
sub-divided. : 


* % * * * * * 


Then come the definite proposals for every province which, if carried out, will 
increase the area to be irrigated by 6} million acres, The total probable expendi- 
ture is estimated at 44 crores of rupees to be spent in 20 years. The permanent 
charge on the State will, the Commission says, be about 43 lakhs annually. We 
are told that the actual saving in cost of famine relief will not be very large, because 
most of these works will be constructed in tracts which do not suffer from famine. 
The cultivation on these works will, however, reduce the cost of famine indirectl 
in other ways, by increasing the available food supply of the country and b 
attracting labour from adjacent distressed districts. The net burden on the 
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State will, therefore, be a great deal ‘less: than 43 lakhs; but it will: be further 
reduced by the share in the increase of the wealth of the community which will 
accrue to the State indirectly in all years, and also by some reduction in the in- 
direct cost of famine. The residual burden, whatever it may be, will represent the 

~ cost to the State of preventing distress within the areas to be protected, instead of 
roviding relief when it occurs—relief which is almost necessarily restricted to the 
are protection of human life, Thus the programme does not impose an undue 
burden on the State. : : | 


(9).—General. re 


17. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 24th August, says :—Among the topiés ; 


of the day, Lord Kitchener’s new circular condemning 


Lord Kitchener's orders condemning the brutal assault made by European soldiers on 


assaults on natives by British soldiers. 


been said. On our part, we cannot find any orginality in the scheme devised b 
His Excellency 
surely testifies to the sympathetic heart of itsauthor. The matter ought to attract 
serious attention when it is known that jurors empanelled in our courts to try 
offenders are recruited from a class that has not sutticient intellectual or moral 
acumen, to make them sensible of their responsibility ; and it was expected of Lord 
Kitchener with the reputation he carries, that he would depart from the usual 

roove and hit upon an idea which would not only be original but effective. Being 
the head of the military in India, a position which he, though young in age but 
ripe in experience, has acquired by sheer dint of merit, it was expected that his 
fee would soar above the height of ordinary red tapeism and official cants. We 
notice with deep concern that the value of the steps taken by the much maligned 
and much abused Napoleon, a century ago, to prevent cowardly attacks being made 
by his French treops on those whom his genius had conquered, and to preserve 
strict discipline in the army, has not been yet appreciated by the nation that pretends 
to be the first on earth and is ever boastful of its civilisation and military prowess. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
V1I.—Raitway. 


I8. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 21st August, refers to a serious 
accident which recently occurred to the mail train 
Matlabpur Station on the Oudn and Which left Moradabad for Sahdranpur at 10 P.M. at 
ee Matlabpur, the second station from Moradabad. The 
train being a little late, the speed was not reduced while passing the station, as 
should have been done. As the train was shunted by the pointsman, a rail was 
dislodged and the result was that the train was derailed. Five carriages were 
entirely smashed, three being third class ones. The editor himself visited the 
scene on the third day. He found two third class carriages broken to pieces and 
the third upset and greatly damaged. The alleged casualties are one killed and seven 
wounded. But no thoughtful person can accept such an allegation. Rumour puts 
the number of deaths at 250. None of the inmates of the two third class carriages 
which were entirely destroyed could possibly have survived the accident. Sup- 
posing no casualties occurred in the other carriages, one hundred passengers at least 
must have perished at the lowest estimate, It cannot be pleaded that the carriages 
had but few passengers, inasmuch as the train was overcrowded, passengers having 
been left behind for want of room. 


VIIL—Posr Orricez. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies anp Reticious anp sociran Marrers. 


19. The Sahifah (Bijnor), of the 19th August, publishes a communication 
from a follower of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan at Aligarh, 
who, in commenting upon a book which a Shaikh 
Imam Ali, Khanzadah, a resident of Bhatwd4mau in 
Bara Banki, has  emger ee complains that the author, influenced by strong prejudice, 
has made a number of false imputations against the Sunnis with a view to settin 

Government against them. The book is a kind of autobiography, but it is of no 


Abuse of Sunnis by Shaikh Imam 
Ali, a resident of Bhatwamau, in a 
book published by him. 


helpless Indians is one upon which much has already: 


for putting a stop to the reprehensible practice, but the circular | 
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value, though it is one and three quarters of a seer in weight. The author is only 25 
ears old and has not received a sound education either in Arabic or in English. He 
as no estate. Thus he isa man of no importance. In the book he treats of a variety: 

of miscellaneous subjects, and even dabbles in philosophy and astronomy or astrology 

of which he knows little or nothing. He represents the Sunnis, especially Sir 

Saiyid Ahmad Khan and his followers, to be hostile to Government. But he 

and his family are very loyal indeed. His father and some other relatives had 

an encounter with British troops at Alambagh in Lucknow, in which they 
killed one soldier and one of them was killed and two others wounded. The 
author himself has been born and brought up under the @gis of British rule and 
two of his brothers are in Government service, one being a sarbarahkar and the 
other a ziladar. Thus his relatives depend on Government for their support, but 
still he speaks of Englishmen on - e 200 of the book in this way :—“ Englishmen 
came from a narrow jsland calle Doatand, They were wretched and poverty- 
stricken, but now they are arrogant. God protect them.” Nothing could be more 
ungrateful than the conduct of the author in speaking of the British nation in such 
terms, though he and his family owe so much to Government. He is guilty of 
defamation, if not sedition. Again, he boastfully states that his late father, 

Kazim Husain, during his visit to Medina, held a public meeting there, at which 

he openly indulged in tabarra (abuse of the Khalifas), while the audience listened 

to him with attention and praised him! Had he done anything of the sort, he 
would have been torn to pieces then and there. Even the King of Persia can 
not venture to indulge in ¢tabarra in the presence of a single Arab, 


IX.—MIscEL.annovs. 
| Nil. 
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I.—Potrtics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
a 
—— (b).— Home. 
1. Tue Indian People (Allahabad), of the 28th August, says:—It is 


entirely for the Secretary of State and the Government 
Mr. Chamberlain’s treatment of 


Mr. of India to determinedly uphold the interests of their 
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wards—the Indians. Mr. Chamberlain has erased 

India from his map of the British Empire. His sole concern is for the self-govern- 
ing colonies which fatten at the expense of the so-called mother country but which 
treat all proposals that emanate from the latter in imperial interests, with undis- 
guised contempt. We despair of the new Avatar of Birmingham; we have des- 
paired of him for ten years. But the Colonial Secretary is an inconveniently 
strong man, and there is the danger that he may once again wheedle the poor man 
at the India Office into selling the interests of this country. He said in his speech 
in the House of Commons referred to above, that the Government of India had 
already consented to an analogous proposal, relating to the termination of indentures 
in India once before, and that now it is probable that a similar satisfactory arrange- 
ment may be come to. This statement is disquieting. But we trust Lord Curzon and 
Lord G. Hamilton’s combined influence will be used in favour of the oppressed Indian. 
2. The Indjan People (Allahabad), of the 28th August, says :—It is not 

true as Lord Milner says, that the position of our 
countrymen in the Transvaal is now better than under 
the late Republic. Under Boer rule (we are indebted to the new Indian Opinion 
of Durban for the information) the Indians were not compelled to pay £3 for regis- 
tration fee ; every Indian has now to take out his registration on pain of being fined 
from £10 to £100, or on failure, being imprisoned from a fortnight to six months. 
The Boers permitted the Indians to trade in any part of the Transvaal without a \ 
license ; now every Indian must remove to locations for trade except those who held 
licenses to trade in towns before the war. Under the Republic any Indian could 
live in any part of the Transvaal without molestation and without having to apply 
for exemption ; now a special exemption from the Colonial Secretary is necessary 
before he may live in towns, and practically all Indians must remove to locations. 
Indians could then hold landed property, but now this has become extremely diffi- 
cult. Indians nsioeng. | held 99 years’ leases in Johannesburg for landed property 
in the Indian location there; their land is now being taken away from them 
without any guarantee that land will be given them elsewhere. Indians were 
before free to enter the Transvaal without any restrictions whatsoever ; now even 
bond fide Indian refugees are only sparingly allowed to enter the colony and then 
after nearly three months’ delay after application. There was no Asiatic Depart- 
ment for Indians with its passes and permits ; now the Asiatic Department has 
become a painful fact with the Indian community in the Transvaal. Vested inter- 


Indians under Boers and Britons. 


' ests were never touched by the Boer Government, while they do not fare as well now. 


38. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 26th August, supports 
Sir Edward Buck’s suggestion in the columns of the 
south Arica, rersin §=6Times of India regarding the employment of Indian ‘ 
in preference to Chinese labourers in South Africa, 
observing that Indian labourers are very patient, industrious, and faithful. Their 
services have proved very useful in Trinidad, Mauritius and other islands. But 
the editor is at a loss to understand why Sir Edward Buck is opposed to the 
permenant settlement of Indian labourers in South Africa. The migration of Indian 
abourers from the congested parts of the country to the various British colonies for 
good is highly desirable. If Indian coolies go to any of the colonies only for limited 
periods and leave their families behind, their childien aie reduced. to great misery, 
and when they return home they have to spend a large portion of their savings to 
rectify matters. 
4. The Ura) (Bijnor), of the 28th August, says that all classes of people are 
greatly rejoicing over the extension of Lord Curzon’s 
office rs Curzon’s termof term of office. His Lordship has saved India from 
| being burdened with a portion of the cost of the South 
African garrison and has several important administrative reforms in contemplation. 
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5. The Sahifah (Bijnor), of the 26th August, referring to the question put 
‘iis Cia deh Gesiobay Gudibins. in Parliament 77. re the ivory furniture and to Mrs. 
Smeaton’s letter, points out that Mr. Smeaton, late 


Financial Secretary to the Burma Government, was a candidate for the Chief 


Commissionership of that province, but that as Lord Curzon did not nominate him 
to the appointment, he was much annoyed. According to the Secretary of State, 


make a gift of it to the Maharaja in recognition of his mutiny services? Again, if 


he received it as a mark of distinction from Government he was not justified in 


allowing it to get out of repair. If the furniture was really neglected, the Viceroy 
should have impressed upon His Highness the necessity of keeping it in good 
order. But His Excellency expressed a desire to purchase it, and in that case, 
the Maharaja had no alternative but to give it to the Vicervy free or in exchange 
for something else. The public are likely to be disposed to repeat on this occasion 
the native proverb that the elephant his one set of teeth fur eating and the other 
for mere show. But God knows what the real facts are ? 

6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 28th August, says :—It is 
impossible not to. sympathise with Lord Curzon in 
the very awkward situation he finds himself in. Nor 
could, we may be sure, the Maharaja of Benares be feeling more easy. The story 
has been told in our contemporaries, and there is nothing that we can add to it. 
When the parties that figure in the transaction are Lord Curzon, the Marharaja 
of Benares, Mrs. Smeaton, Mr. Havell, and the Commissioner of the Benares 
Division, it is of course difficult to say whom to believe and whom not to believe. 
We desire, however, to emphatically repudiate the veiled insinuations made against 


the lady whose sense of fair play alone could have eogep her to perform what 


could have been to her nothing but a most painful duty. Only one word we wish 
to say. It will be best for all concerned, it will be graceful, it will above all be 
in perfect consonance with Lord Curzon’s own sensitively honourable nature, if the 
— ivory suite of furniture will be quietly transferred from Calcutta to 
enares., : 

7. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 28th August, referring 

Lord Curzon and the ivory farni. tO the transaction of the ivory furniture between His 
— Highness the Maharaja of Benares and Lord Curzon, 
says :—This dealing has lent itself to a most mischievous representation, and Mr. 
MacNeill, M.P., has not interrogated in a mere travesty form, but has most malig- 
nantly tried to revile the act of the present Viceroy who is doing so much for this 
country, and whose judicious and wise policy has gained him the name and fame 
of an Indian Viceroy unparallelled up to this time by his predecessors in history. 
The Viceroy has not yet left India. He has not yet entirely carried out or 
fulfilled all his reforms. What does the hon’ble M.P. know as to how His 
Excellency wishes to dispose of this furniture? We feel sure that to all intents 
and purposes Lord Curzon did not intend to take the ivory furniture to his English 
hearth and home, but he surely intended at the time of his departure to leave his 
furniture to some Indian conspicuous institute, and thereby feel glorified at having 
saved a unique set of furniture from ruin, the restoration and overhauling of 
which cost him £30. Lord Curzon knew full well that if he accepted the furniture 
in accordance with the rules or practice of depositing in the Tosha Khana pr Trea- 
sure House, the furniture would have been eventually sold, and Lord Curzon, as 
the representative of the Government, could not bid for it at the auction. There- 
fore he felt constrained to accept the offer of the Maharaja, because he would not 
accept any price for it, and consequently His Excellency presented the gun to His 
Highness. The practice of purchase and sale is prevalent in India between officials 
and gentry. So by asking the Maharaja to sell his neglected, nay, rather grossly 
neglected furniture, Lord Curzon committed no offence; and on the Maharaja's 
refusal to receive any price and insisting on giving the furniture gratis—( we refer 
to Maharaja's insisting, because it seems that the phe merely mentioned his 
intention of buying the furniture and kept quiet ; the Maharaja refused to sell it, 


but afterwards sent it, at his own expense, to Calcutta, and thus placed the Viceroy 
in an awkward position ; because he could not return the furniture having expressed 
at first his willingness to purchase it, and thereby hurt the Maharaja’s feelings who 
‘was so anxious for the Vv 


iceroy to receive the gift that he sent the articles at his 
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own cost to Calcutta)—the Viceroy felt constrained to receive it, because it would 


have looked very funny if the furniture sent at the cost of the Maharaja from — 


Benares were returned at the cost of the Viceroy from Calcutta, and it would have 
disgraced the Maharaja as trying to corrupt the Viceroy unsuccessfully, and given 
a handle to the critics of the Government to demand of the Secretary of State an 
explanation as to the good or bad intentious of the Maharaja to influence the 
Viceroy. At any rate Lord Curzon is not Warren Hastings who had similar 
implications with the Maharaja of Benares. But notwithstanding Mr. Burke's 
impeachment he got off scot-free. We have decided to finish this question before 
we introduce any other subject in the columns of the Hindosthén. : 
8. The Lndian People (Allahabad), of the 28th August, says :—Mr. 
Mushtak Husain hastens to assure an expectant world, 
nots Mushtek Husain and the Me- inthe columns of the Pioneer, that the proposed 
| Mahomedan Political Association is “ essentially 


different” from the Indian National Congress, not only in its “ most important 


objects,” but “ in its modus operandi.” Mr. Mushtak Husain has a pious horror 
of political agitation, and has convinced himself that not agitation against the 
unjust measures of the administration, but humble petitions for the redress of 
grievances to a mabap Government is what will advance the cause of the Musal- 
mans, The writer assumes a representative character, but we trust he is not echoing 
the view of his co-religionists, and writes only for himself. According to this 
sapient critic, the greatest political need of the Indian Musalmans is “ to teach 
the people to have confidence and trust in the Government and in its benign 
intentions,” and “ to constitute ourselves into a sort of Opposition and to criticise 
every action of the Government is not conducive to the attainment of this end.” 
Therefore Mr. Mushtak Husain and those whom he thinks he represents “ dis- 
approve of public agitation as a means of securing our political objects.” 


II._— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. | 
Ill.—Native Sratzs. 


9, The Sulakh Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 28th August, says that when 
Government was making conquests in this countr 

— it had occasion to enter into different treaties with the 

Native States according to the exigencies of the time. But circumstances have 

changed, and now Government is disposed to treat all States, g1eat and small, in the 

same way. For the maintenance of peace Government has deemed it necessary to 


Native States andthe Arms Act. 


disarm the people, though the measure has had the effect of rendering them prsen. | 


able of giving aid to Government in an emergency. The Arms Act does not apply 
to Native States, but their officials in accordance with the secret wishes of 
Government are voluntarily extending the Act to them. Four years ago the 
inhabitants of Bhopal were warned not to keep arms without taking out licenses, 
though the restriction is not yet strictly enforced. The introduction of the 
Arms Act is fraught with some danger in Native States, inasmuch as the numerous 
forests which abound in most of the States afford, great shelter to dakaits and 
robbers, and the police are-not strong enough to cope with them as they are in British 
India. The Resident in Hyderabad has lately issued a proclamation extending the 
operation of the Arms Act to Military cantonments in that State, such cantonments 


in Native States being under the jurisdiction of Residents. The introduction of . 


administrative reforms is desirable in the interest of peace and order, but the 
should be introduced slowly with due regard to the feelings of the people and the 
existing treaty stipulations. In several states the Arms Act has already been 
introduced by the ruling chiefs of their own accord, the Political Agent not being 
responsible tor the measure in any way, as has wrongly been supposed in some 
quarters 

10. The Mukhbir-i- Alam (Moradabad), of the 30th August, says that the 
Christian missionaries have long obtained a footing 
at Jaipur. They have built a large church and estab- 
lished two schools. Missionaries have freely preached their religion and mission- 
ary ladies have had access to the zanana without any interference on the part of 
the State. The seeds sown by the missionaries long ago have now begun to bear 
fruit. They have recently succeeded in converting a Brahman subordinate judge 


Christian Missionaries at Jaipur. 
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and @ Brahman lady doctor. These conversions have created a deep sensation in 
the state. The Hindus have withdrawn their children from the missionary 
schools and do not allow the missionary ladies to enter their houses. The religious 
feeling is running so high in the state that even the darbar has dismissed both the 


converts from the public service. Sympathy shown in this way might lead to— 


breaches of the peace among the people, and ultimately the state would get into 
trouble. The state should take a warning from the fate of China and take steps 
to check the spread of religious feeling. be 


‘ 


TV.— ADMINISTRATION. 

(a).—dJudicial and Revenue. | 
11. The Tohfah-t-Hind (Bijnor), of the 4th September, on the authority of 
its Bareilly correspondent, says that. three criminals 


received corporal punishment. It would appear that 
one of the men succumbed to the flogging. The severity with which convicts are 


The Bareilly whipping case. 


whipped is deserving of consideration, and magistrates when sentencing convicts to 


be whipped should pay due attention to the state of their health and strength. 
: (6 ).—Police. | 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
12. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 27th ——o in reviewing 


the municipal administration report for these provinces 
port for last peers istration Re- for the last year, expresses satisfaction at the work- 
ing of the municipalities as a whole, but regrets to 


vi 4 observe that the Municipal Boards do not pay sufficient attention to the need for 


providing pure water. Out of 104 municipalities, water-works have been con- 
structed in only nine so far. The editor, referring to the importance of pure water 
to health, asks the Municipal Boards to make a point of supplying it. 


(e).—Education. 
Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


13. The Mukhbir-i-Alam (Moradabad), of the 30th August, says that 
Europeans are in the habit of dubbing the Indians 
coe, miscon det odin Reiway. a8 & semi-barbarous, foolish and ne nation. The 
| Allahabad Traffic Department is busy ry. into 
a strange scene which two railway guards witnessed in the closet of a second 
class carriage in down-train No. 12 at the Gharibgaon station. They found 
a European, a resident of Cawnpore, lying dead drunk and stark naked in the bath- 
. room with a European lady. It has been alleged that the European got into the 
carriage while the train was in motion and found his way into the closet where 
the lady was at the time. She had to welcome the intruder nolens volens and 
shrieked. The reticence of the Anglo-Indian Press is quite surprising. No 
Anglo-Indian newspaper has taken the trouble to find out and publish who the Kuro- 
pean and the lady were. Had they been natives, the Anglo-Indian Press would have 
devoted columns to the disgraceful incident. Now the public can judge for itself 
which nation is semi-barbarous. 
14. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th August, in an article 
headed ‘ The double-coloured law,” points out that 
Baroy eae apunction made between no nation or country can get on satisfactorily and pros- 
| | per without having any laws or fo eee aw 
is'a sine gud non for the good government of a country. Some Kuropean officers 
in India are cutting the roots of public peace and order by the axe of so-called 
laws made by themselves. Why do not true friendship and sympathy grow up 
between Englishmen and Indians? Why do Englishmen not respect Indians? 
Why do Englishmen view the elevation of Indians to any high appointments 
99 
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with jealousy? Why are Indians always.contemptuously called natives? The 
reason is not far to seek. The Anglo-Indian officers do not consider them. 
selves to be servants of the public. If they deemed the interests of the country 
to be identical with their own, the fire burning in the hearts of the people would: 
at once be extinguished. Nothing could be more unfair than to lay unjust burdens 
on India and to ill-treat her in other ways. Whenever she is threatened with 
the imposition of a new burden, she calls out, but a deaf-ear is turned to her, 
The authorities do not even take the trouble to ascertain the real sentiments 
and feelings of the people in any matter! New selfish measures are adopted 
and represented to have the public approval and sympathy, though the public have 
never been consulted! Even if the administration of the country is conducted on such 
despotic principles, at all events the powers that be should lend anear to the 
touching cries and representations of her friends. Hard beset as India is witha , 
hundred and one calamities, she is as firm and unflinching in her loyalty to Gov-. 


ernment as ever. Native offenders are punished with great severity ; while British. 


soldiers, who commit all sorts of offences, are invariably let off with little or no 
punishment. In short, the law which is poison to Indians is a titbit to Englishmen. 

A British soldier, convicted of stealing 39 rupees worth of merchandise at a native 

shop in Sialkot was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment; while on the other hand a 

Eurasian who, assuming the réle of a police officer, searched the shop of ashroff ab 

Cawnpore and misappropriated some jewellery, got two years and a fine of Rs. 50. 

These cases are a good illustration of the way in which justice isdispensed. The 

British soldier escaped with a month’s imprisonment, inasmuch as he was a 

European and committed a theft at a native shop. But the Eurasian was more 

severely dealt with, either because he was a half-caste or because Government 

was the plaintiff. The administration of justice is not fair and impartial. There 
is no hope of the evil being checked until the authorities hold the balance evenly 
between Europeans and natives and friendly intercourse is encouraged between 
the two races. 


15. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 28th August, says :—The pro- 
blem of Berar has now been solved by its amalgama- 
tion with the Central Provinces. The educated 
Indian community of that province have expressed 
their preference to be let alone, but all the valiant championship of Mr. Mudholkar 
notwithstanding, it was never expected that the wish of the people would be 
acquiesced in. However, the step now taken by the Government cannot be made 
the subject of a grievance as some such thing was only the natural corollary of last 
year's settlement with the Nizam. We suppose the next step will be to raise the 
status of the enlarged Province to a Lieutenant-Governorship. After which it 
will be the fault of the people alone if they will not insist on being given a 
Legislative Council, a Chief Court and a University. The future of the expanded 
Central Provinces will be watched with the greatest interest all over India. 
From one point of view the new situation is mdeed of peculiar interest to us. 
Since the death of the late Rai Bahadur Narainaswami Naidu, the Central 
Provinces have been as it were Congress-dead. It is expected that Mr. Mudhol- 


kar will before long be able to infect them with something of his own patriotic 
enthusiasm. | 


16. The Garhwal Samdchdr (Kotdwar), for July, says that the selection of. 
Pauri as the headquarters of Garhwdl was a great 
mistake. The bazar does not admit of an extension, 
and there is no available ground for the construction 
of new buildings. The place possesses no natural beauty, and suitors are exposed 
to great inconvenience for want of lodgings and the scarcity of food stuffs. One Debi 
Datta obtained permission from the Deputy Commissioner to build a shop ona — 
piece of ground belonging to himself. When work was commenced, the District 
Surveyor who lives in a neighbouring bungalow interfered and stopped the work! | 
An appeal was made to the Deputy Commissioner in vain. The authorities 
should take steps to improve the state of things. 


The amalgamation of Berar with the 
Central Provinces. 


Pauri, the headquarters of the Garh- 
wal district. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil, 
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VI.—Raitway.. 
17. The Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 27th August, publishes a commu- 
nication from a correspondent who had occasion to 
_ complaint regarding overerowd. travel on the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
Railway. ~ by the down-train to Gorakhpur on the 18th August 
in the evening. He held railway ticket No. 2210, 
and there were eight passengers in the compartment, including himself, which is 
the maximum number fixed by the authorities. At the Sahjanwa station five 
more passengers were pushed into the compartment, the number of the inmates 
being raised to thirteen. Some passengers carried their luggage on their backs 
and had to travel standing for want of room. Their luggage covered the windows 
and prevented any air from entering the compartment. The trouble and incon- 
venience which the passengers had to bear may easily be conceived. The passen- 
gers complained to the railway officials at the station, but the latter turned a 
deaf ear to them.’ Subsequently one more passenger was pushed into the com- 
partment by a petty railway servant, named Pheku, in spite of the stron 
protest made. Thus the orders of the Government of India regarding the pre- 
vention of overcrowding are set at naught even by the railway coolies. It ma 
reasonably be assumed that the seeds of epidemic diseases which generally bredk 
out at the big dj 


religious fairs are sown among the pilgrims during railway 
travelling. It is the duty 


of the Traffic Manager to see that the orders of 


the Government of India a:e strictly carried out by his subordinates. More car- 


riages should be provided or passengers booked with due regard to available ac- 
commodation. | 
18, The Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 31st August, on the authority of 
a correspondent, complains that the management of 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway is very saun- 
tisfactory, due attention not being paid to the comfort 
of passengers. Proper arrangements have not been made for the supply of drinking 
water at railway stations ; at some stations water is not available, and at others 
dirty buckets of water exposed to the sun, from which dogs freely drink, are to be 
seen. Passengers having any sense of self-respect do not like to take such water. 
There appears to be no regular water-carrier. There is great overcrowding in 
carriages, If the — in any of the carriages go out at night, the passengers 
have to travel inthe dark, At the time of the distribution of tickets petty railway 
servants greatly ill-treat passengers. There are two kinds of intermediate class 
carriages, old and new. In an old carriage half the carriage is reserved for female 
passengers, and half is allotted to intermediate class passengers. If more than six 
passengers are seated on a bench, they get suffocated. A privy has been provided 
in each ew intermediate class carriage, but it is so small i | narrow that a thin 
man cannot conveniently use it. Water-pipes have been provided in the inter- 
mediate class carriages, but water is never to be found in these pipes. The fact 


The Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way. 


is that railway officials only look to the convenience and comfort of the first and 
_ the second class passengers and leave the lower classes of passengers out in the 


cold. 

19. Amir Husain, a resident of muhalla Kisrol in Moradabad, writing 
to the Mukhbir-i- Alam (Moradabad), of the 30th 
August, complains that on the 18th idem when he 
went to the Rampur station and attempted to enter 
the station to book as an intermediate class passenger by up-train No. 5, Ram 
Sarup, ticket-collector, rudley prevented him and the station-master told him 
that intermediate class tickets were supplied at the booking office window outside 
the station. To escape the inconvenience from overcrowding at that window 
the writer entered the station and took a second class ticket. But shortly after 
he saw several persons entering the station and booking intermediate class tickets. 
The Traffic Superintendent should inquire into the matter. 


VII.—Posr OFrics. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Nartive Societies anp Reigious anp Socrat MaTTERs. 
Nil. 
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1X.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 
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I.—Po.irics. 
(a).—Forezgn. 
Nil. 
(6).— Home. 


1. Tue Awdzah-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 8th September, says that mis- 
fortunes do not come singly. India, which is an 
ariT Brevosal to increase the pay of Unfortunate country, is always beset with difficulties, 
—— Mr. Brodrick desired to burden the country with a 
portion of the cost of the South African garrison, but he has been obliged to drop 
his scheme owing to the strong protests entered by Lord Curzon, Lord Northbrook, 
Lord Ripon and other friends of India. The withdrawal of this scheme hag 
been followed by another proposal of Mr. Brodrick to raise the pay of British | 
soldiers by 8 pence aday. The increase is not to be confined to the garrison in 
England, but is to be extended to the British army throughout India. Thus it means 
an increase of over a crore of rupees in the Military charges of the country. But 
Lord George Hamilton who draws his pay from the Indian treasury and is bound 
to safeguard the Indian interests, vedi accepted Mr. Brodrick’s proposal and 
ralaved it to the Government of India. Lead urzon protested, pointing out that 
an increase in the pay of the British soldiers was required in the Imperial, and not 
Indian interests, and that the soldiers already drew adequate pay in India. But 
it is to be regretted that His Lordship added that, if Mr. Brodrick weie inexora- 
ble, India would pay half the increase. This was enough for Mr. Brodrick. 
The matter was referred to the Lord Chief Justice of England, who knows little 
of India and has no sympathy with her. And under pressure from Mr. Brodrick 
his Lordship decided to burden India with the tax. 

2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 7th September, says :—Months ago 
we gave the assurance to our readers that Lord 
Curzon was not to leave our shores at the expiration 
of his term of five years and that he would rule over us for two additional years. 
The statement was at the time received cum grano salis, but we were swe of our 
information and we did not hesitate to give it out to the public. The authorities 
have caused it to be known that it was the Government in England that requested 
Lord Curzon to prolong his Viceroyalty for a period that might enable him to carry 
out some schemes of reforms that he had initiated. But our information is that 
any request made in this respect proceeded not from the Home Government to 
the Viceroy, but from the Viceroy to the Home Government, inasmuch as it was 
His Excellency who first intimated to the Secretary of State that he would be 
glad to remain in India for an additional period to continue such work as he had 
commenced. And we believe this was the real fact. : 

Be that as it may, we have now to accept the situation and wait patiently 
for the development of Lord Curzon’s extended rule. Let us, however, see how 
Lord Curzon himself regards the favour shown to him by the British Cabinet. His 
Lordship expressed himself on the subject without reservation in the course of a 
speech at the Viceregal Council a month ago. He commenced with the remark 
that the custom of the five years’ duration of the Viceroyalty of India was a wise 
rule. The reason why he considered it proper to stay, though he might weaken 
the application of the rule by staying beyond his term, was that there was neces- 
ane work which it was an obligation upon him to see through as it was he who 
had initiated it. Now, we would beg leave to say that there were not a few among 
Lord Curzon’s predecessors who retired from the Viceregal throne when they had 
only half-finished much of the work they had initiated. The five years’ rule they 
considered to be “ wise,” as also Lord Curzon says he does, but the difference 
between His Lordship and such of his predecessors as are alluded to is this, that they 
carried out what they considered to be wise, while His Lordship does the contrary. 
The self-sufficiency, the vanity and the conceit of the “ superior person” we have 
now dominating over our destinies were never made more clear than when he 
decided that the work he had initiated. could be wisely carried out only by him— 
that there was none among the English statesmen or politicians eligible for the 
Indian Viceroyalty who was equal for the task. None of His Excellency’s prede- 
cessors, even those who were really of far greater merit, worth and political wisdom 


Failure of Lord Curzon—III. 


than he, ever made themselves guilty of such an imperious assumption. The deter- 
mination on the part of the Viceroy to stay on in India shows, if it shows anything, 
an exaggerated idea of his own capabilities and a longing to gratify his inordinate 
passion to ‘so at hae the adn inistration of India that it may soon be cured of 
all its hopes and dreams created by the spirit of constitutionalism which mark the 
Charter which the late Queen gave to her Indian subjects. 

Lord Curzon’s programme is a big one. He professes “ to redress many 
evils and to communicate a fresh impetus to the strenuous organism of our Indian 
administration.” May we ask what evils has he redressed during the past four 
years and eight months that he has been ruling India? He attempted to redress 
one evil, viz, the maltreatment of. Indians by British soldiers with impunity, but 
this attempt has not been at all successful. His Lordship has been overawed b 
the opposition that has been offered to his attempt by his countrymen ‘of all 
classes, both here and in England. Since he caused condign punishment to be 
inflicted on the soldiers of the 9th Lancers for butchering an Indian servant, many 
cases of natives having been killed by British soldiers‘have happened and in most 
of them justice has not been done. But Lord Curzon has only watched them with 
the same indifference that marked the conduct of most of his predecessors in this 
regard. It is clear that His Excellency has given up his early resolve to redress 
this evil. About communicating fresh impetus to the organism of the adminis- 
tration, His Excellency has yet done nothing in particular. True it is that we have 
already got an inkling into the reports of the Education, Railway, Police and 
Irrigation Commissions, but Government Resolutions on them have not yet been 
published and the public are not yet aware what Lord Curzon can achieve in 
reforming those departments of the administration. But if the spirit of his 
government in the past is to guide him in the future we have great fear that His 
iixcellency’s extended rule in India will be marked by the inauguration of a 
policy of thorough retrogression in all branches of the administration. 

The vanity of our Viceroy reveals itself too glaringly in His Lordship’s 
utterances about his future rule. He pompously proclaims that he will “ frame the 
lines upon which this country can pursue the great development that awaits it for | 
another generation!” So bad Curzon is going to inaugurate “ a great develop- — 
ment ” which will not have to be altered or amended for “another generation.” 
Evidently His Excellency thinks he is going to leave no other work for a number 
of his immediate successors than to give balls and dinner parties and hold levees ! 
Can vain boast go further? “Some of our work,” says he, “ is already done. 
Much is still incomplete.” Forsooth, His Excellency is going to develop the 
powers of an intellectual or administrative Hercules during the next two years and a 
half! Else how can he expect to accomplish “ much ” that is “ incomplete ” during 
that short time, when he could do only “ some” of his work, according to his own 
eee Fi during the four years and eight months of his 1ule that have already 
elapsed ? 

, After what we have already seen of our ruling Viceroy, any allusion by him 
to his affection for the people is sickening indeed. With reluctance we quote what 
he says about this delicate affair :—“ It might be in my power to do something 
more for the people of this country which, in one way or another, I have endea- 
voured to serve so many years of my life and which can never lose its hold upon 
my affections.” We confess to a complete ignorance of the way or ways in which 
Lord Curzon has served the people of this country. If he alludes to his efforts 
to put down the maltreatment of Indians by British soldiers or to promote the 
cause of indigenous arts, we have to point out that they have been attended by no 
success. And if he has in his mind the slight reduction in the salt tax, we would 
say that it was an act the dim light of which only intensified the cimmerian dark- 
ness of his rule around. It were better if His Lordship had been a little more 
frank on this important topic of his services to the people he loves somuch! Per- 
haps it is his unspeakable modesty, nay bashfulness, that prevented him from being 
more open on the subject! Joking apart, we must most solemnly implore the 


_ Viceroy to be reticent about his affection for the Indian people. He ought to 


know by this time that the universal impression is that he is no friend to the peo- 
ple and if he still thinks himself to be so he should come forward with his proofs, 
and then we shall know how to form a proper estimate of his affectionate services 
to the poor, miserable and half-starved population of this ill-starred country. 
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In the speech in which he made the announcement of the offer of the exten- 
sion of his term, Lord Curzon humbly expressed the hope that his decision would 
meet with the approval of the Indian pedila and of his colleagues. The Viceroy’s 
modesty in this respect was in strong contrast with the audacity of one of His 
Excellency’s distinguished counsellors. Sir Charles Rivaz, the Lieutenant-Gover- _ 
nor of the Punjab who rising immediately after congratulated the Viceroy and 
proclaimed without the least hesitancy and in no equivocal language that the 
announcement “ would be received with the liveliest satisfaction by all classes in 
India.” It would be impossible to measure the audacity of an official who under- 
takes to speak on behalf “ of all classes in India.” The self-sufficiency of even an 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrat must not go so far. We were astounded at the behaviour 
of Sir Charles assuming the réle of the representative of all India on the occasion. 
His own estimate of Lord Curzon’s worth and services may be thoroughly apprecia- 
tive, but that is no reason why he should think “ all classes in India” to be of his 
view in the matter. Sir Charles’s behaviour is a noteworthy fact in illustration 
of the official tendency to ignore Indian public opinion which our bureaucrats 
would fain have the world believe to be non-existent, except when it coincides with 
official opinion. But in spite of our Rivazes, public opinion has an independent 
existence in India, and never has it expressed itself more clearly than in regard to 
this subject of the extension of Lord Curzon’s term of office, and never has it been 
more markedly in opposition to the official opinion. Most of the classes in India 
have declared either publicly or privately against this unique favour shown to 
Lord Curzon by the Government in England and Sir Charles Rivaz’s assurance has 
been found to be ridiculously unreal. 

It is but a month since Lord Curzon announced his determination to devote 
himself to the redressing of evils during the time he will remain in India as our 
Viceroy. He also spoke something about his fresh efforts to win the affections of 
the people. But the very first measure of his administration after these declara- 
tions is going to be such as to belie them in as complete a manner as possible. We 
allude to the proposed amendment of the Official Secrets Act. The law about the 
publication of official secrets has already been so stringent as to interfere to a 
degree with a good and just administration of the country. A Government that 
aims at being thoroughly efficient ought not to have any secrets, the exposure of 
which it might dislike or fear. If Lord Curzon had a real mind to remove evils, 
here was an evil, this Official Secrets Act, which he should have knocked on the head. 
But instead of doing any such thing, he is going to enlarge its scope by penalizing 
the publication of unrevealed official facts concerning the civil administration of 
the country. We do not know for certain why Lord Curzon has thought this step 
necessary, but we opine he heartily disliked and was greatly offended by the pub- 
lication of the substance of the Report of the Education Commission by the Ben- 
galt of Calcutta long before the Report was out, and also by the publication of 


certain confidential Government Circulars relating to the appointment of HKurasians 


and Europeans in the Railway service by the Sanjibani, a leading vernacular 
weekly, also of Calcutta. These Circulars, it may be remembered by our readers, 
formed the subject of a question by the Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale at the last Calcutta 
Session of the Imperial Legislative Council. That the publication of some of the 
contents of the Report of the Education Commission before it was available to the 
public and also of the Circulars alluded to, did a world of good nobody would gainsay. - 
But no such thing should happen in the future, roars Lord Curzon, as he stamps 
his imperial foot—for is he not the Vice—Emperor of India ?—on the floor of the 
Government House. “ Retrogression and repression” has been the motto of Lord 
Curzon’s career in India and the amendment of the Official Secrets Act is going to 
be the latest proof for it. 

_ But hope and prayer is the only refuge of a subject people. Although we 
feel sure that it is very difficult for Lord Curzon to be liberal and just, we cannot 
restrain ourselves from hoping and praying that His Excellency might yet prove 
himself to be so. If we cease to hope that the Government would deal justly with 
us, and if we desist from praying it to take pity on us, we shall cease to bia altoge- 
ther, for life is-synonymous with hope and prayer—hope and prayer for both 
material possessions and advantages and spiritual gifts and blessings. Lerd Curzon 
is a human being and he cannot be without human emotions. Can he be incapable 
of feeling the delight of conferring some real benefits upon his fellow men? As 
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_ the ruler of India he has splendid opportunities for securing for himself such high 

delight. He has studied the thoughts of the Indian people for about five years. 
According to his own admission he is a diligent reader of the native newspapers 
so he must know what the citizen wants, and what would pease him most. We 
would earnestly and most humbly appeal to His Lordship to think seriously and 
sympathetically of the people’s views whenever he has to r aie @ question, to solve 
a problem or to initiate a reform. Our belief, our impression, nay, our conviction 


is that hitherto His Excellency has not minded the people in the main; and the . 


inevitable result has been the wide and deep disappointment which the Indian 
people feel at his Government. We cannot conceive of a Viceroy of India bein 
so unconcerned about the welfare of the people he rules as to be obstinately | 


persistently determined to throttle their hopes and aspirations, yet Lord Curzon 


threatens to prove such a Viceroy. But let all our worst and most pessimistic 
surmises about his future rule be belied, and henceforth let it be His Excellency’s 
supreme care to see that in all what he does the interest of the children of the soil 
is paid the utmost respect and that nothing is done by him which-has a tendenc 
to break the promises England has made to them and on which so ely they have 
built all their political aspirations and all their hopes for general progress. We 
trust it will be finally seen that this most reasonable appeal of ours to the Viceroy 
has not been made in vain. 
8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 4th September, says :—Lord 
Lamington, the Governor-designate of Bombay, is not 
a distinguished or pelea statesman, He is 43 
years of age, was Assistant Private Secretary to the late Lord Salisbury, and was 
Governor of Queensland, which is a self-governing colony and whose Governor as 
such is mostly a figurehead only. He was besides a Conservative Member of 
Parliament for four years. We are told that he owns 12,000 acres and that his 
recreations are shooting, fishing, etc. If this record be enough to make one a 
competent Governor of a large and important province like Bombay, the number 
of eligible provincial satraps must be inconveniently large indeed. But it has 
become the fashion with both political parties to sport with the Indian Empire. 
Or how to explain the appointments of Lord Elgin to the Viceroyalty, Lord Harris, 
Lord Sandhurst, Lord Northcote, and now Lord Lamington to the Governorship 
of Bombay, and of Lord Wenlock and Lord Ampthill to that of Madras—not to 
speak of Lord George Hamilton’s appointment to the India Office ? ae 
4, The Méaan-i-Ulim (Bareilly), of the 8th September, adverting toa 
es lecture delivered by Mr. A. H. Skrine at a public 
Condemnation of Mr. A. H.Skrine’s meeting in England strongly denounces the views 
: | which he expressed regarding the Indian Musalmans. 
He said that the Indian Musalmans were greatly discontented and disaffected and 
eagerly waited for an opportunity to deliver this country from British rule, inas- 
much as they had been deprived of all their rights and privileges and the authori- 
ties favoured the Hindus! He thought that the exhibition of any antipathy by 
Government towards the Musalmans would be a signal to the Sultan of Turkey 
to raise difficulties in Asia against the British! It isa matter of surprise and 
regret that there should exist such foolish men in England who indulge in mis- 
-chievous utterances which are calculated to embitter the relations between Govern- 
ment and the people. | ee 
5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 11th September, has the follow- 
ing paragraph :—We learn from the Indian Upinion 
Aficn '* OF Indians in South that while Mr. Chamberlain is still supposed to be 
considering Lord Milner’s despatch on the question 
of locations, the law has already been put in force, and proceedings have been 
taken against a dozen British Indians for residing outside the locations at Potchef- 
stroom. This is what may be called injustice and racial antipathy with a ven- 
eance. ven the late Orange Free State, when it passed drastic anti-Indian legis- 
ation, the Indian Opinion tells us, “had the decency to give a year’s time to 
those that were already settled under the late Republic.” It is added: “It 
must be remembered that most of these people who have been prosecuted are old 
residents of the Transvaal. They.have never before been molested in their occupa- 
tion. The Bazar notice was published in April last. Hardly have the people 
realised their situation. And while protests against it are still being considered, 
| 101 
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within three months of the publication, without even a written notice, summonses 
are sprung upon them.” : 

ee II.—Arouanistan anp Trans-}'Ronrigr. 


. Nil. 3 ce a. 
ae IIll.—Native States. 3 
ROBILKEAND 6. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the Ist September, says that 
GAZEPTE, 


from the Anglo-Indian point of view British control 
is a perfect God-send to Native States. The natives 
of the States are far behind Europeans in administrative ang re and energy, and 
| the alleged tyranny and a theyee prevailing there are being checked by the Resi- 
ti | dents. The spread of such ideas threatens to prove a source of great trouble to native 
f princes. It is a notorious fact that under British rule the lower classes of people 
are prospering, while the higher ones are rapidly declining. In almost every native | 
i state there are some low and disreputable people who are very hostile to the 
: ruling chief and who lose no opportunity for prejudicing the Resident against him. 
i Hundreds of states are in trouble owing to British rule. The visits of the Viceroy, 
the Lieutenant-Governor and other British officers to native states put the latter 
to great expense and thus involve them in heavy debt, The control of the Residents 
reatly interferes with the feelings and desires of the chiefs, The case of the 
Hasapee State is a recent instance in point. The Raja, finding it difficult to live 
in his state, has taken up his abode in Benares. His Highness complains that his 
Wazir, Lala Hari Chand, insults him, but that he cannot part with his services, 
14 as he is a protege of, and is supported by, the Superintendent ((7t. Resident). 
if According to the Superintendent, the Wazir is a nominee of the Raja himself, but 
|; the Raja cannot be allowed to dismiss him, as his dismissal would be attended with 
misrule in the State. Ifthe Wazir was appointed by the Raja, His Highness has 
also the authority to dismiss him, and the Superintendent has no business to inter- 
fere. Owing to such acts of tyranny and oppression the ruling chiefs are obliged 
to leave their states and the states are going to the dogs. The Residents have 
condemned thousands of chiefs as incompetent and have got them removed from the 
gaddi. Itis tobe hoped that the Government of India willdo justice to the 
native princes. . 


. By med tng + 7. The Médan-i-Ulum (Bareilly), of the 1st September, refers to a book 


We A book on the state of efairs in OF novel which a faqir or Muhammadan mendicant 
ft | Rampur, intends to write on the state of affairs in Rampur. 


The novel will have eight chapters on the following subjects :—First chapter on 
education and training ; second chapter on the means of obtaining a livelihood ; 
third chapter on vain and immoderate desires; fourth chapter on dissipation and 
bullying ; fifth chapter on the origin of maladministration in the State and the 
novelties introduced by the ruling chief ; sixth chapter on tyranny and oppression ; 
seventh chapter on an expression of regret at want of patronage of learning and 
skill; and eighth chapter on conclusion, and advice with examples.—(To be 
a | continued.) | 
qq | TV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


a nag 8. The Razndmcha-i-Qaisaré (Allahabad), of the 25th August, regrets to say ’ 
25th August 1903. _ that there are unmistakable signs of the hostility of 
wards the logel prectiioners = ** both European and native officials to the legal practi- 


tioners. The latter having the courage to criticise 

and expose the former are regarded by the former as a thorn in their side, and they 
desire to put a stop to the law examinations. But such a measure would be agreat 
mistake and bring British rule into disrepute. Among other things the growth 
of the influence of the legal profession has led to the official corruption and 
bribery being greatly maken: The decline of the profession would be attended 
P with a revival of the evil with a vengeance. Young civilians, being unacquainted 
with the language, customs and manners of the people are mere puppets in the 
hands of their Readers and misunderstand the statements of suitors and witnesses 
as wrongly translated by the latter. If there is no improvement in the present 
system of cross-examination, and the legal practitioners are rendered conspicuous 
b their absence, the 7 will be looted in broad daylight and the reputation of 

the British Government for good administration will suffer, eee 


‘of water for agricultural’ rT ! Another magistrate does not allow ano 
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_ 9. The Rozndmcha-2-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 25th August, says that, 
although the district officials at Allahabad appear to be 

Offiials ct Alahebad.  "° District ~educated and experienced men, the Allahabad publicdo 
not hold a high opinion of them, and considers the 

employment of such officials a dark stain on British rule. The other day the police 
sent up a case under section 430 of the Penal Code. On enquiry it was found that 


oxen entered a pool and drunk water from it, which led to a quarrel. The Ma- 


gistrate who tried the case charged the accused with an offence under section 430 ; 
as if the drinking of water by oxen from the pool led to a diminution of the supp’y 

ence 
under section 325 of the Penal Code to be compounded, although it: is compound- 
able under the law? Another magistrate condemns witnesses as untrustworthy. 


According to a ruling of Sir Comer Patheram, late Chief Justice of Allahabad, the 


statement of the female plaintiff, if correct, is enough to lead to the conviction of 
the accused. In another court a case is heard a week after the date fixed for the 
hearing, but the proceedings are antedated, to prevent exception being taken by 
the higher officials on the score of the unduly foie detention of witnesses. Some 
officials attend court at 2 Pp. M., which causes great inconvenience to suitors and 


witnesses. Some officials take down the statements of witnesses themselves, in 


order that they may be able to alter the wording as they like. In short the district 
officials have adopted their own ways of working, which afford grounds to the 
people to make complaints? — | 
10. The Natya Patra (Allahabad), for September, has a leader headed 
| “ Anarchy at the Headquarters,” in which the writer 
refers to the alleged mismanagement of the estate of 
| Mutsaddi Lal, a minor, by the Manager of the Court 
of Wards at Allahabad, noticed in the issue for October 1902 (wzde paragraph 9, 
page 626 of the Selections from newspapers for 1902), and complains that in spite 
of the representations made in the columns of the Ndtya Patra, house No. 47 has 
not been properly repaired. On the other hand, the tiles covering the roof of a 
ddldén (a hall) have been removed and sold. The house has been rendered unfit 
as @ dwelling and thus there has been a loss of rent for several years past. Again, 
the Manager had the houses belonging to Lala Bindhesri Parshed, a resident of 
Mirzapur (whose estate is under the management of the Court of Wards) at 
Mahajani Tola in Allahabad, white-washed in July last during the rams. The 
Manager was not justified in getting the houses white-washed during the rains, and 
the white-washing was not fous ina satisfactory manner. The money spent on 
it was simply thrown away. Formerly complaints appeared in local newspapers 
against the * onto It would seem that he does not work carefully. It is — 
time that he was transferred from Allahabad where he has been employed for 
several years, and replaced by a better man. 
11, The Zamindér-wa-Kdshtkdér (Bijnor) for August,referring toa com- 
| munication contributed tothe Bombay Punch, of the 
Boescommunication published n.ue, 7th August, by a correspondent, observes that the 
en writer says that he put up at the house of Soti Harbans 
Lal, Honorary Magistrate, and that a meeting of respectable Hindu residents of the 
town was held there, among whom there were two Deputy Collectors, the tahsildar 
and the thanadér. The meeting resolved to put a stop to cow-killmg. Accordingly 
the thanadar sent for and threatened the butchers, telling them that all cases 
went up to the Hindu Magistrates, and that the District Magistrate was favourable 
to the Hindus. The butchers are undergoing their trial under section 34 of the 
Police Act and cow-slaughter is under suspension, but no local newspaper has had the 
courage to give publicity to the matter through fear of the officials. The writer 
refers to the case of Musammat Naiman who has been convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment, and alleges that all the native officials at Bijnor, including even the 
Munsif, are Hindus, and that Government and the District Magistrate are negligent 
like the former Muhammadan kings. The Zaminddr-wa-Kashtkdr remarks that 
the correspondent of the Bombay Punch has brought serious charges against the 


a \ complaint against the Manager of 
the Court of Wards at. Allahabad. 


-- Hindu officials and the Muhammadan community. Itis not the epinion of the 


Musalmans in Bijnor that the District Magistrate is negligent, and has left the 
administration of the district to the Hindu officials, There are instances to show 
that he takes special interest in cases which have anything todo with religion. 
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Lately a number of cases cropped up in connection with the sale of meat, but he 
decided all of them in favour of the butchers on the strength of local custom. 


- Moreover, he has dropped the prosecution under section 34, referred to by the corres- 


yondent of the Bombay Punch, The Hindu officials are above suspicion, and no 
Woithnen ever suspected them of endeavouring to get cow-killing stopped. Had 
this been so, the butchers would have undoubtedly referred the matter before 
court, or at all events they would have applied for the transfer of the case from the 
file of the Soti, and the Muhammadan community would have taken some og og 
in the case. But none of these things have occurred. Likewise it is wrong fo say 
that no local newspaper has made a reference to the strike of the butchers in favour 
of the officials. The strike has freely been referred to by the local newspapers. 

| (6).—Police. 

12. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 5th September, says that Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, the late Lieutenant-Governor 
of these provinces, once declared that if the people ever 
, | rebelled against Government the rebellion would be 
due to police tyranny and oppression. In view of the misbehaviour of the police 
Sir Antony’s be me appears to be well founded. Here is an instance of police 
oppression and high-handedness. At Chintaman in the Dinajpur district, Mathura, 
Hiewve Sub-Inspector of Police, made repeated attempts to levy blackmail from 
Badr-ud-din, landholder, in vain: One day Mathura purchased some cloth at the 
landholder’s mart for his daughter’s marriage, and desired the landholder to pay the 
bill for him. The landholder made the payment with demur but obtained a receipt 
from the shopkeeper. The Sub-Inspector endeavoured to recover the receipt from. 
Badr-ud-din without success. At last he roseto the occasion and besieged the 
landholder’s house under the pretext that an Afghan criminal was hid there. The 
police not only searched every creek a d corner of his house, but also every almira 
and box. However the desired receipt was not found. He made a complaint to 
the District Superintendent of Police, but the result was not better than is usual 
in such cases. He was prosecuted for giving false information to a police officer. 
The prosecution was dismissed by one Deputy Magistrate, but another court sen- 
tenced the accused to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs.100. On 
appeal the Sessions Judge reduced the sentence to three months’ imprisonment. 
An — was also filed in the Calcutta High Court. In the meantime the police 
entered his name in the list of bad characters, and also in that of convicts. The High 
Court discharged hini, and, in its judgment, drew the attention of Government to 
the unlimited powers exercised by the police, and urged that steps should be taken 
to check police oppression. The police first enter any person’s name in the lists 
of bad characters and convicts, and then make inquiries about him! This is like 
hanging a criminal first and holding a trial afterwards. _ 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


13. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th September, says :—If on August 

| thirteenth Lord George Hamilton when called upon 

Parliament. ™ Buasetin §=6to present the Indian Budget before Parliament, 
found the green benches so crowded that quite a 
hundred members were present, the attendance was not so much due to the increas- 
ing interest felt by the members in Indian affairs as to the move of the selfish 
members of Manchester who had assembled to proclaim to the British public that 
the surpluses in the Indian Treasury were drawn, not from the over-taxed peas- 
antry of India, but from the wages of the British cotton manufacturers whose goods 
are taxed to swell the revenues of India, The speech of Lord George Hamilton 
was as usual dull and insipid. He defended increase in expenditure not on the 
plea that it would lead to the comfort and happiness of the people, but because we 
are living under an advanced civilization. ro George gravely assured us that 
“expenditure is increasing, and under pressure of influences which no Government 
can pomenenty resist, for we have established a system of administration which has 
for its ideal and aim a standard not of Asiatic conventionality, but of European con- 
ception.” But when Government organisations do not bring about the happiness 
of the = they with their costliness become worse than Asiatic conventional- 
ities. he increased expenditure on police, education, ra ilway, and irrigation 
projects will all be welcome, if the object in view is the happiness of the people. If 
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the expenditure has been’revised simply with a view to show that India is govern- 
ed on Western principles we may as well despair of improvement. Lord George 
Hamilton’s defence of the increase of pay of the British soldier was as disingenuous 


ag was that of the proposed contribution for the garrison for South Africa. He 


said : “ If higher pay is given here to the soldier it is associated with a rise of 
wealth in the community to whom the Government offer the higher rate of pay. 
But India has no corresponding advantage ; she has to pay, not according to the 
standard of her wealth or her labour market, but sisi htag to the standard of 
wealth here, afid she has no option if the soldiers she wants cannot be otherwise. 
obtained.” But the soldiers whose pay has been raised never applied for the increase. 
The soldiers in India never said that they would not serve the Government of 
India if they were not paid at the rate at which soldiers for the Transvaal were 
paid. The increase is some thing like a present from the State ta the Army for 
its heroic conduct in South Africa. India was never consulted, and the increase 
in pay was quite sudden. It is this condition of helplessness to which India has. 
been reduced that has financially ruined the country. It will continue to be so till 
the Ministers are forced by the economic laws to regulate their policy according 
to the needs of India and not according to that of England, till such time as the 


Secretary of State for India, instead of boasting that he tried to hold the balance 


evenly between the Indian and Imperial exchequers, does not feel that since he is 
paid by India he should serve first Indian and then British interests. It is this 
regard for British interests in our Secretary of State that leads to the sacrifice of 
Indian interests. What wonder then if Mr. Shackleton asks us to wear Manches- 
ter clothes by forcing the Secretary of State to cheapen them by the removal of 
the import duty.- What wonder if a representative of the boot-makers, jealous of the 
success of Cawnpore dealers, j9ins the Manchester members in special pleading, and 
asks that the duties on English boots be removed so that his clients might be able. 
to compete with Cawnpore in our market! There was however much force in Sir 
J. Rolestson’s remark. He said : “India had been the subject of many experiments, 
like a living animal in the hands of the vivisector, and whether India was satisfied 
or not with the result of those experiments he would still protest against their 
being made at the expense of the industries of this country. He hoped that in 
any inquiry which the Government might have entered upon, or might be con- 
templating, the system in India, both as regarded tariff and the currency, might 
find an important place.” But these experiments are due to the selfishness of 
Manchester and indifference shown of the British public. Sir Rolestson sug-. 
gested that when the people of India discovered that the currency reform has 
taken away fifty per cent. of their hoards, they would not take that knowledge 
amiss. They may or they may not, the currency policy as long as it benefits the 
British manufacturer and the tax gatherer will remain what itis. The solution of 
the muddle in the finances of India depends on the point of view from which it is 
considered by the responsible rulers of the land, The people of India are nowhere, 
though when one reads the speeches made by the members of Parliament, one finds 
them mentioned after every twenty-lines. The people of India thought so, the 
people of India appreciate such an act of the Government and the people of India 


. should not be made suspicious. But the voice of the people of India seldom finds 


an echo in St. Stephens, and if it find utterance, it is readily snubbed. Lord George 
Hamilton grew vehement in his defence, when he, like a schoolmaster, read a lesson 
to men of the position of Mr. Buchanan and Sir Charles Dilke who dred to speak 
out their mind rather frankly on the South African question. Lord George 
Hamilton had no objection to the use of strong language in the Parliament, and to 
the suggestion of motives to the proposals, but he was afraid of the wily native press 
which would circulate all what had been said against him and his friend Mr. 
Brodrick, throughout all parts of India and thus increase the unpopularity of 
British rule. He said he would ask hon. gentlemen just to consider, before they 
spoke again on the Indian Budget, what effect that would have in India. He 
could assure them that that language went out exaggerated and distorted, and that 
it became greatly magnified in the native press. If they really believed that the 
union of the two countries was beneficial to both, they should be careful not to make 
use of language the consequence of which they would be the first to deplore. It is 
not. the language of the opposition members, but the dreams of the apologists for 
all unjust ministerial actions that help to spread discontent in the country. The 
102 
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people are not babies—every boy in the street condemned the two measures’ in the 
strongest language, without the help of the members of Parliament on the much 
abused Native Press, and no apology will ever convince Indians of the justice of 
the burden of eighty lakhs of rupees which has been thrown on them by one stroke 
of the pen without any rhyme or reason. The injustice of the burden is in itself 
so apparent that no arguments were needed to create annoyance which the specious: 
argument of the Secretary of State will not remove. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. . 


14. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 7th September, says that as reductions are 
being indiscriminately made in the municipal staff at 
Agra the measure has created great consternation in 
the staff. Ifa curtailment of the establishment is necessary, it should be carried 


Municipal administration at Agra. 


out according to aprin ciple. The 5th September was a general holiday on account 


of the Anant Chaudas, but the Sessions Judge held his court on that day. The 
Municipal Secretary and Engineer followed suit and attended his office on the 
holiday, though he is generally conspicuous by his absence from the Municipal 
office on working days. , 

15. The Surma-i-Rozgér (Agra), of the 1st September, says that the editor 
has lately been receiving many complaints regarding 
the working of the Buildings Branch, the appointment 
of servants and the management of the cattlepound in the Agra Municipality. It 
is difficult to believe the serious complaints made, but the complainants are ready 
to substantiate them. ‘The editor hopes that the officials concerned wiil mend 
their ways and spare him the trouble of publishing the complaints, 


(e).—Education. 
16. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 11th September, says :—It 


will be within the recollection of our readers that a 
pzducational reform in the United qdenutation of some representative men of these Pro- 
vinces waited upon His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, on the 18th July last at Lucknow, to lay before him certain educational 
grievances. We have now been favoured with a copy of the letter addressed by 
the Local Government to the Director of Public Instruction of these Provinces. 
It is but bare justice to say that the spirit which pervades the letter from the 
beginning to the end is as generous as the candour with which the representations 
of the accredited spokesmen of enlightened public opinion have been acknowledged 
to be correct is refreshing. It is but seldom that popular representations meet 
with such a ready response from the Government, a if, in the present instance, 
the promptitude with which the Government have come forward to make conces- 
sion to popular demands is great, the obvious reason would seem to be that the 
case made out by the complainants was uncommonly strong. But howsoever 
unanswerable may have been the merits of the case, we cannot forget that much 
of the happy result which the letter foreshadows, is due to the good sense of Sir 
James LaTouche, and his strong practical sympathy with those over whose public 
affuirs he presides. The step which Sir James LaTouche has taken is as wise as 
it is bold, and we may say with confidence that his efforts to place our educational 
system on a sounder basis are certain to earn for him the applause and gratitude 
of the entire community. We have said that the step taken by him is } bold 
for in a system of Government where official etiquette, sometimes miscalled prestige 
often requires that departmental mistakes should be defended, it is a rare experi- 
ence to find a superior authority addressing itself, in defiance of such strait-laced 
official morality, to the task of eotting right those mistakes. xs 
| The question dealt with in the letter being one which concerns the Govern- 
ment and the people alike, we trust that full effect will be given to the suggestions 
formulated. ‘We are also in a position to state that the Director of Public Ins- 
truction has had no small share in shaping the views of the Local Government 
upon the questions submitted for its consideration. Mr. Lewis certainly deserves 
the thanks of the community, and we hope that with the inauguration of the pro- 
— changes, he will distinctly gain in popularity with the people of these 
rovinces. 
Among the changes indicated in the letter of the Local Government may be 
mentioned the abolition of the upper primary examination in Anglo-Vernacular 
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Schools, the comniencement of English in class III, and an evener distribution of 
the course in Arithmetic in the various primary ciasses. “As regards the neces- 
sity of studying both forms of the vernacular, in the middle section,” the letter says 
“that it is quite sufficient to require that boys should be able to read and write in 
the second character, and this can be secured by providing that no boy should be 
promoted to class VIT or class IX unless he can read and write to dictation, from 
an upper ic ma text-book in the second character. Boys, whose mother-tongue 
is neither Urdu nor Hindi, should not be promoted to class VII unless they can 
read and write to dictation from a lower primary book, nor to class [X unless they 
can pass a similar test in an upper primary book, in either Urdu or Hindi.” It 
seems to us that the only class of students who may suffer from the operation of 
this rule, will be the Bengali students, whose mother-tongue is neither Hindi nor 
Urdu. We think it would have been better if no such restriction had been imposed 
upon such boys—though it would certainly be reasonable to demand of them a com- 
petent knowledge of either or both of the two vernaculars, when they presented 
themselves for Government posts, for which such knowledge is necessary. Head 
Masters have also been given the power to admit private candidates to classes 
above class IV, subject to the seproval of the Inspector. In the case of such can- 
didates, it would be necessary that they should read and write either Hindi or 
Urdu, “‘ unless they come from places outside the United Provinces when neither 
‘Urdu nor Hindi is taught as a vernacular.” We do not know how the latter part 
of this rule, which we have put in quotation marks, can be reconciled with the rule 
noticed above, which requires a certain degree of knowledge of one of the two 
vernaculars in case of boys who are to be promoted to classes VII and IX. As 
the letter reads, it seems to us that while a Bengali boy reading in a school cannot 
be promoted from class VI to class VII or from class VIII to class IX, unless he 
— a certain degree of knowledge of either of the two vernaculars, his 
rother, fresh from Bengal, who has not yet been to any school, may at once get 
admitted to class VIII or class 1X according to his merits, without showing any 
acquaintance with either of the two vernaculars. Obviously enough, the former 
ought not to.be at a disadvantage. Such are some of the salient features of the 
letter of the. Local Government, and we have no doubt that, so far as it goes, it 
will meet with general approval. It is of the nature of all reforms that their.success 
or failure depends more upon the manner in which they are attempted to be carried 
out than upon their theoretic conception. In the case of the proposed reforms, 
too, we shall have to depend upon the manner in which they are set on a working 
footing by the Department and carried out by the teachers in schools. Nobody 
can reasonably grudge its power of superintendence and control to the Department, 
but any attempt to Sehiading too much with the discretion of individual Head 
Masters, and to dictate every minor item of internal administration cannot but be 
disastrous in the long run to the cause of education. For the smooth working of 
these rules, we must, however, depend upon the good sense of the superior officers 
of the Department, and the skill and tact of our Head Masters. 

17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th September, says :—Elsewhere we 
publish the Government orders issued on the repre- 

tions affecting the Angio-Vernacuar sentation made to the local Government by a deputa- 
ee ee tion in Lucknow on 18th July last. The Receminens 


. letter to the Director of Public Instruction will be read with interest throughout 


these provinces, and we dare say every educated Indian, after reading it, will rise 
with the feeling with which we rose—that of genuine thankfulness to the Govern 
ment, Sir James LaTouche has earned the heart-felt gratitude of thousands 
of boys and guardians by so readily lending his ear to their long-felt grievances 
and by promptly remedying the most keenly felt ones, Not only has the 
load from the head of boys now under instruction been removed, but the 
obstructions in the way of the progress of education of future generations have 
also been rased to the ground. Thus there can be no exaggeration in the warmth 
of the feeling of gratitude expressed towards Sir James and his talented 
Secretary Mr. S. H. Butler, who has already by his sympathy and broad- 
mindedness won a place in the affections of the people of these provinces. 
The upper primary examination has been abolished, the headmasters have been 
ry ay to admit students and promote in all classes as they think fit, the reading 
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nglish shall commence from 3rd class, the teaching of second vernacular has 
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been postponed till 7th class, and the mathematics course re-distributed mbor@ 
evenly over classes V to VIII. The Director has been asked to revise the course 
of the lower classes, in domg which we hope he will take steps to consult the 
guardians of boys, managers of unaided schools and men interested in the cause of 
education. Let us hope that the spirit which pervades the Government orders 
will guide the dealings of the Education Department with the public and that 
mutual confidence, sympathy, and co-operation will take the place of the spirit 
of hitherto. much in evidence isolation. - . 
18. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 11th September, says :—The 
_ Observer of Lahore has published the particulars of 


‘ ti le pl f db ° 
the Mindy students of the Queen's grossly improper play performed at the Benares 


re Queen’s College by the Hindu students, which con- 
tained passages offensive to Mahomedan feeling. We joi our contemporary in 
expressing our emphatic disapproval of their conduct, and we wonder that the 
Head Master, who was also the Superintendent of the Boarding House, permitted 
such misbehaviour on the part of the students. We are glad that the Bengalee 
has expressed the same view, and we trust care will be taken to prevent repetition 
of the offence, | 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


19. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 9th September, publishes a letter 

from a Naib Tahsildar in Muzaffarnagar, in which 

sonegosted reforms in the Irrigation the writer, approving of the recommendations of the 
Irrigation Commission, observes that irrigation cannot 

be gg ty on with complete success without the provision of a sufficient number of 
wells for the purpose. This can be effected by providing in the first instance as a 
tentative measure, say, a lakh of rupees for each district, and the money should be 
invested in constructing large wells in which four buckets can work at the samé 
time, at a cost of Rs. 1,000 per well. Such a well would be able to irrigate 100 
acres and yield an income of Rs. 400 per annum at the rate of Rs. 2 per acre for 
each crop. Even if this rate were reduced by one-half, an income of Rs. 200 per 
annum would be secured. This means an interest of 20 per cent. on the capital 
laid out. If the landholders were offered the wells at cost price and empowered 
to realise the Government rate of irrigation dues, they would gladly purchase them, 
The money thus realized might be devoted to the construction of new wells. In 
this way each district would have a satisfactory system of irrigation in a few years. 
Even if the zamindars did not come forward to purchase the wells, Government 
would reap.a handsome profit. A crore of rupees might be laid out at first, and in 
the event of the scheme proving successful, more money might be applied. . The 
present system of pee irrigation does not work properly. The well-to-do and 
influential cultivators and landholders are first served, and the poorer ones have to 


wait'for a long time, and the result is that their crops are damaged. The supply of 


water is now not even a quarter of what it was 15 or 20 years ago, but all the same 
the cultivators have to pay the full water rate. Another serious trouble of the cul- 
tivator is. that the subordinate officials of the Irrigation department, such as amins 
and chaukidars, often enter unirrigated fields in their register as irrigated ones, and 
there is no adequate check to prevent their doing so. The loss of time and the 


amount of trouble involved in bringing the matter to the notice of the higher officers | 


deter cultivators from doing so. Greater supervision on the part of the higher 
pices and the adequate punishment of the subordinate officials who misbehave 
themselves would check the evil. The wrong substitution of the name of one 
cultivator for that of another. is another source of trouble to the agricultural 
classes. The closing of canal outlets for cleaning or other purposes is another cause 


of serious loss to the cultivator. Thus there is much room for improvement in the 
administration of canals. - ) 


 (9).—General. 


20. The Madan-i-Ulém (Bareilly), of the 1st September, says that Ser- 
ope mae geant Stone who killed a native named Gur Bakhsh, 
Acquittal of Sergeant Stone who was : ° 

accused of causing the death of a at Meerut, has been acquitted by the High Court 
Sit which is, so to speak, an embodiment of justice. Two 
British soldiers, witnesses for the defence, deposed that a ghora (horse) and not a 
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gova, (% British soldier) had kicked the deceased! There is not the least doubt 


of it, There were five native. witnesses for the By ege ney who bere unanimous : 


testimony to the Sergeant killing the deceased: by ‘kicks. According to the 
statement of Gur Bakhsh, the Sergeant was responsible for his death. The Euro- 
— doctor who held a post mortem examination attributed the death of the 


eceased to a rupture of the spleen which he found greatly enlarged! The fact 


is that the Judges allow themselves to be influenced by fellow-feeling. There may 
be some other cause at the bottom which is not known to the writer. A very 
happy idea has struck the writer which he desires to make publie for the benefit 
of the people. When a native is charged with a murder; he had better pay one 
or two thousand rupees to a Huropean and get him to give evidence favourable to 


him, Then he may rest assured of his release. Hf a white man is the accused: in a — 


- case and white men appear as witnesses for him, his release is a foregone conclusion. 


21. The Arya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 8th September, referring to the 

=n ease of Lieutenant Rennick, 11th Bengal Lancers, who 

Oh amecnitine end cOuauing auative, beat, kicked and confined a Musalman who. is Pia 

on his death-bed in the hospital, and has been fine 

Rs. 25 and Rs. 75 by the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore on charges of causing 

hurt and wrongful confinement, regrets to say that such unfortunate mixed cases 

frequently occur in all parts of the country. The undue leniency with which the 

Judges deal with the accused in such cases has often been noticed by Government 

itself. Itis time that Lord Curzon, who has appointed so many commissions, 

— @ commission to inquire into and check the ill-treatment of natives by 
uropeans. 


oe V.—LEGIsLAtion. | 
22. The Indian People ago of the 4th September, referring to the 


‘Tho Indien Official Secrets(Amena- Lndian Official Secrets (Amendment) Act, observes :— 
paaetanel This measure is the first fruit of the extension of Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty. We have to reserve for another occasion detailed criticism 
of the new provisions of this measure. But this must be said now. There can be 
no: question that the innovations sought to be introduced are repressive and harmful, 
and that they must be resisted to the utmost by all constitutional means. The 
Lingltshman need not have taken the trouble to assure us that the bill is aimed 
at the poor ‘ Native Press.’ Even the poor comprehension of the ‘ native’ elitors 
could grasp the meaning of the new provisions. Nor do we believe in the story 
that an alleged attempt “ to sow disaffection among the Dogra sepoys” is the cause 
of the Bill. The true explanation, we think we are right in saying, is the publica- 
tion of certain notorious and indefensible circulars and proceedings of conferences 
whose object was the ostracism of the ‘ natives’ from certain branches of the public 
service. Their publication has, for the time being at all events, and in the case of 
the Delhi Railway Conference at least, defeated the questionable purpose of Lord 
Curzon’s Government. His Excellency may, however, be sure that the ‘ native’ 
press will manage to survive the blow once again aimed at it. 


ViI.—Ratiway. 


23. A correspondent. of the Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 2nd September, 
oe complains that on the eaael and North-Western 
North-Western Railway oselend §=Railway women of all classes are indiscriminately 
ae seated in the female carriage, which is a very objec- 
tionable practice. The carriage is specially: intended for the use of respectable 
women. But women of loose character are also allowed to take their seats, and 
the result is that their friends and lovers pay frequent visits to the carriage and 
freely talk with them, even putting their heads inside the carriage through the 
windows. Manifestly this is very disagreeable to respectable women. Under 
these circumstances it is highly desirable to exclude women of bad character from 
the zananah carriage. 


24, The Hindustdént (Lucknow), of the 9th September, referring to the 


np new Time Table of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
Rohilkhand Rellway and tne wird. Way which imposes certain restrictions on third class 
a ssa | passengers travelling by mail trains, observes that they 
will cause much inconvenience to third class passengers. For instance, no third 
class. passenger will be allowed to travel by the Punjab-mail unless: he has purchased 
103 
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his ticket onthe East Indian or the North-Western Railway and has to travel for 
500 miles on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway." A greater hardship is that no 
third class passenger will be allowed to travel towards Sahdranpur by the Dehra 
Din mail unless he travels at least 100 miles on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Third class passengers will thus be excluded from the mail trains, and passengers 
from Rohilkhand and the Hardoi district will be obliged to commence theit 
journey at ry or in the early part of the day, or they must be prepared to 
pay higher class fares. | ; . ; 

The restriction might be confined to the Punjab Mail, but its extension to the 
Dehra Din mail is unjustifiable and unnecessary. Even though the difference be- 
tween the third and intermediate class fares is not very great, there is no doubt 
that litigants who have to go froma tahsil to the headquarters of their district 
will feel it if they are compelled to pay the higher: (7.e., the intermediate class) 


fares. The, editor urges that with regard to third class passengers the conditions 
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of travelling by the Dehra Duin mail from Moghal Sarai to Sahéranpur should be 
the same as have been fixed for the opposite journey from < ahdéranpur to Moghal 
Sarai. | 


Vil._—Post Orricez. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Narttve Societizs anp Reticiovs anp Socia, Marrers, 
Nil. 
TX.—MIscELLAneovs, 


25. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 10th September, says :—At a time 
when another link is being forged to chain the inde- 
Press. Ov rTRment and the Native pendence of the Native Press, when silently without 
much ado the Government of India is going to strike 
one more blow on the enterprise of the indigenous press which now and then creates 
a sensation by bringing out documents from the archives of Government offices 
when it finds the interests represented by it in jeopardy, it is reassuring to read 
the encouraging letter of the Government of India to the Bombay Samdchar, in 
which it lays down a sound principle for future guidance that the Government will 
be impartial in affording facilities for getting information to the Vernacular Press, 
As to the first proposal of the Vernacular Press, the Government has again referred 
us to the Financial Department. We think the question has long been in the 
hands of the Financial and Postal Departments, and the time has come when it 
should finally be decided. The claim of the Press is based on justice and not merel 
on the generosity of the Government. When the Postal Department permits 
papers otf the weight of twenty tolas to be posted in two pice, there is no reason wh 
it should insist that in one pice only four tolas, one-fifth of what is practically nods | 
ed to the Anglo-Indian Press, should be carried. It is true that the concession is not 
limited to the Anglo-Indian press. But it is solely enjoyed by the same. The 
Pioneer alone enjoyed it for years long before it was extended to other Anglo- 
Indian papers. The Post Office says that the actual cost of carrying a newspaper 
up to ten tolas is two pice a copy, and it is not prepared to carry newspapers at a 
further loss, We do not see the justice of the remark. Ifthe Post Office is wil- 
ling to carry copies of Anglo-Indian papers, twenty tolas in weight, in two pice, 
why should it hesitate in carrying Indian newspapers, up to ten tolas in weight, in 
one pice. Having once agreed to carry newspapers at less than the actual cost, ib 
cannot stop in the way and say it shall make the concession so far, and in the case 
of rich newspapers, and shall not help the cheaper class of papers. Let us hope 
the matter will not 1emain long under the consideration of the Finance Depart- 
ment, and that the same facilities will be offered to the Vernacular Press to serve ~ 
its clientele as are offered to the Anglo-Indian Press. 

In the matter of news we are afraid there are few Anglo-Native, or purely 
Vernacular papers that can afford to have the luxury of a well-paid representative 
at Simla. But cannot some thing be done to improve the present arrangement 
about the distribution of official news. A number of newspapers can be placed on 
the list of the Government. Such of them ‘as send agents might get information 
through them, others may be served by post, if necessary, by paying the postage. 

Thus those newspapers that. cannot afford to have agents at the headquarters of — 
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the Government of India can have their interests served at a less cost. Para. 
graphs meant for the press can be sent to the latter class of newspapers either by 
post or by wire, as may be the desire of particular newspapers. For this work to 
require all newspapers to keep agents at the headquarters of the Government is to 
expect a thing which the means of the majority will not permit them to do. 
Though the newspaper press of India, has of late made much progress, but it is 
still in its infancy and looks to the State for encouragement for the services it is 
ready to render it. Early dissemination of news is as much to the interest of the 
State as to the public, ied any small extra expense to which the Government is 


put by placing proper information in the hands of the press will be well spent and 
need not be grudged. 


ALLAH ABAD: | PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 15th Sept., 19038. for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Poxtics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. 


1. Tue Citizen (Allahabad), of the 14th September, says :—The election 
of a President for the next Congress has of late for- 
grosident for the next NationalCon- ~=med the subject of much discussion in the press. It 
has been stated that the political situation in England 
will not allow any of the British well-wishers of the Congress to come out to India 
and preside over its deliberations, otherwise there are in that land of justice and 
liberty not a few who can creditably discharge the duties uf the President. The 
suggestion made by the London correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrikais 
to the effect that Sir M. M. Bhownaggree should be invited to fill the char. We 
respectfully submit that the Congress President who has to dispose of the delibera- 
tions of the different communities of the Indian people must have a thorough know- 
ledge of the working of the different provincial committees, which should be em- 
ployed to collect information and materials throughout the year from the various 
arts of the Empire and place them in the form of a digest before the President 
fins before he takes his chair for their disposal. A. presidential address prepared 
on the other side of the seas or in a remote corner of the country without the speak- 
er having any touch with the people or their representatives, and without having 
anything to do with the working ot the Congress Committees, he eing: indeed, 
quite innocent of all facts and figures except at the eleventh hour, can produce little 
or no impression. So far the Congress has been an intellectual body and its plat- 
form a coterie for intellectual discussions, We strongly urge that the Congress 
Committees of the different provinces should keep themselves busy all the year 
round. To awake when it is too late will never do, nor can the mere denuncia- 
tion of a principle or mere doctrineering, or mere dogmatising, in eloquent and sen- 
timental expressions do any material good. The Congress is not a practical body. 
ot for “tg fundamental defect that it has been unable hitherto todo anything 
substantial. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND Trans-F'RonTizr. 
Nil. 
III.—Native Srates. 


2. The Jddu (Jaunpur), of the 8th September, publishes an extract from the 
Panja-i-Fauldd (Lahore) in which the writer states 
Affairs in the Tonk State. that the Agent has taken possession of the Tonk State 
treasury and that the old members of the Council 
have been replaced by new ones. Rumour is afloat that His Highness the 
Nawab will receive an allowance of Rs. 5,000 a month. Babu Damodar Das, the 
financial member, who, it has been alleged, has no knowledge of Persian, is all 
powerful in the State. Selfish informers are greatly harassing the Chief and the 
people by making false representations ; and novel orders emanate every day from 
the newly constituted -Council. The people, the officials, and the Nawab him- 
self in Tonk are in a sore plight and are silently watching the work of the new 
regime. The Agent to the Governor General will visit the State for settlin 
matters, but nothing is known regarding the nature of the settlement he will 
make. It is not yet known how far the rumour regarding the mismanagement 
of affairs is correct, and if correct, what charge will be laid against the Nawab. 
Lord Curzon’s administration will always be remembered by Native States as one 
in which the Political Agents, the Residents and other British officials are able. to 
have everything their own way. 
3. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 15th September, publishes a 
letter from “an Indian Politician” in which the 
prohibiting the Travenneve Siateiua writer, referring to the rumour which has appeared 
vornient “* ‘te Travancore Go- in some papers to the effect that the Government of 
: India has desired the Travancore State to style itself 
as the Travancore Darbar or Sarkar, and not as the Travancore Government, cannot 
understand why an objection has been taken to the term Travancore Government ? 
The English term Government has the same meaning as the vernacular term 
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sarkaér. The King of England is the Emperor of India, and the application 
of the term Government to the Travancore and other large States wou hi tend to 
raise the dignity of the Imperial Government which has them under its control. 
The former rulers of Oudh were called kings. It would be well if the title were 
bestowed on the Nizam ot Hyderabad and other leading chiefs. In that case the 
title of Emperor assumed by the King of England would be considered by the 
foreign countries as fully significant. __ 

IV.—A DMINISTRATION. 


' (a).—dJudicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(6 ).—Police. 


4. The Cawnpore Gazette Sach aig 2 of the 8th September, referring to the 
Mahabir fair held at mauza Zainpur, pargana Bhogni- 


Poli : ts at the Mahabir ee ‘. ‘ 
fair, at mauza Zainpur, Cawnpore ur, 10 the Cawnpore district from 1st to 5th Septem- 


tri * e 
wok er, complains that the police arrangements were 


unsatisfactory. Gamblers cheated the people and even forced a Hindu to surrender 
the jewellery he had to pay for his losings? No gamblers, such as card swindlers, 
&c., should have access to such fairs. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


5. The Praydg Saméchdr (Allahabad), of the 29th August, in protesting 
against the introduction of a house-tax at Allahabad, 
antroduction of @ house taxat Al save that the people have to surrender a large portion 
of their hard-earned incomes to the Municipal Board 

and Government as if they were born only for this purpose. Houses having a rental 
value of Rs. 36, or over a year, will be charged Rs. 4-8.per cent, and the owners of 
houses will be empowered to recover the tax from the tenants ! Schools, mosques, 
churches and temples in which no persons dwell will be exempt from the tax. 
The notice published by the Municipal Board re the levy of the house-tax clearly 


- ghows that the tax is intended to fall on the tenants of houses. The middle class 


people find it difficult to make both ends meet and are generally involved in debt. 
An addition to their burdens will press very heavily on them. Allahabad is not 
a centre of trade, nor has it any industries. The fe sg mostly depend on ser. 
vice as their means of livelihood, and their condition is very unsatisfactory. 
Instead of imposing new taxes upon the people, the Municipal Board should exercise 
strict economy and carry on the administration with its present revenues, 
6. The Praydg Samachar (Allahabad), of the 12th September, says that 
the Allahabad Municipal Board was to consider the 
aintrodnetion of a house tax st question of the levy of a house-tax on the 15th instant. 
The tax will press heavily on the poorer classes, If 
the Municipal Board cannot make both ends meet without introducing the tax 
in question, it should be levied only in the civil lines where the Board has to spend 
a large portion of its income and where the owners of bungalows are well-to-do 
persons. The house-owners in the native quarters cannot afford to pay a new tax. 


(e).—LHducation. 


7. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 14th September, says that there 

are three Rajkumar Colleges in India, among which 

legeatajmere. sd the Mayo College at Ajmere, where the Rajput princes 
and nobles recelve education, is considered to be the 

leading one. The Kdjasthan Samdchar of the 2nd September, publishes the 
proceedings of the late prize distribution at the Mayo Fleas There have 
been changes in the staff including the Principal. The Rajasthdn Samdchér 
takes exception to certain proceedings on the occasion. Its objections to the 
following proceedings are undoubtedly deserving of consideration. First, when 
the native chiefs who were invited to attend the meeting arrived, they were not 
propely received and seated. The dais was entirely reserved for Europeans. Only 
the Maharaja of Kishangarh was allotted a seat on the dais, but he too was seated 


_ In a corner and no reception was accorded to him on his arrival, All the other 
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chiefs and nobles had to sit below the dais. Manifestly the arrangements were 
not satisfactory. It is such treatment of native chiefs and sirdars which prevents 
the growth of social intercourse between Europeans and natives. Secondly, another. 
proceeding against which the Rdjasthan Samdchér has entered a strong pro- 
test was that the students in the College were made to sing the National 
Anthem on the occasion. This must have been offensive to the Rajput chiefs pre- 
sent, inasmuch as Rajputs consider it beneath their dignity to sing or play. 
music in public. It is to be hoped that Lord Curzon will inquire into the matter 
and prevent the repetition of the mistake. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 17th September, says :—F'ood and raim- 
ent are the prime necessaries of life. They depend 
on two industries, agriculture and manufacture ; but, 
properly speaking, agriculture is the prime factor, for the raw materials for both 
food and clothing come mainly from the fields. This is enough to justify the need 
of attending to the first industry ; and pre-eminently agricultural India has more 
reason to do so, and the State, depending so much on this for support, is bound to 
advance its interest. It is needless here to repeat, what has been done ad nau- 
seum, that the Government of India has up to date miserably failed to cherish and 
encourage and feed and fatten the very animal that furnishes it the best and most 
reliable portion of its revenues. Ifthe past official measures have been very un- 
complimentary to the State, and even to-day we have yet to see the serious attempt 
to be made for the improvement of agriculture and spread of agricultural education. 
The preliminaries seem to be on the Viceregal anvil, If the ordimary term of 
Lord Curzon has practically been a period of inquiry, agitation and recommenda- 
tions by others invited to do so, the short period it takai may be one of severe 
activity in all departments that had or had not a commission to look into its past 
working. 

Kinder stands head and shoulders over all topics of practical utility to 
both the State and the people. Its improvement calls for the first attention of 
both. But no improvement is possible without full information of the present con- 
dition ; and information presupposes enquiry. Lord Mayo, in the early seventies, 
recognised and emphasised the need of a truly agricultural department—not a sec- 
tion tacked on to the Finance and Revenue Ottice; but even now we have the 
latter minding more the receipts of the Government than any regulated arrange- 
ment for growing two blades of grass where one is the present yield. In England 
the yield per acre is said to be on the increase, and in this country it is stationary, 
if not going the other way. And the neglect of the Government is sometimes 
justified by the assertion that “ There is nothing or at all events, very little that 
can be bettered here.” Much is spoken of the Indian ryot, his good methods of 
tillage and his frugal habits, when neglect of the State is to be justified ; this very 
person develops wonderful power of indulging in excessive expenditure on festive 
occasions, neglecting the lessons of everyday experience, and sticking to the old 
and antiquated and obsolete methods of his forefathers when the money-lender is 
to be shylocked and the peasant screwed up one round more. 


(9).—General. 


9. The Cittzen (Allahabad), of the 14th September, says:—Before this 
aper is in the hands of our readers they have learnt 
about the amazing upshot of the Bain case. The dis- 
temper of homicide by soldiers and tea-planters which 
has assumed an epidemic form of late, like other acute diseases assumes various 
symptoms and passes through various stages, and though in the present case the 
attendant physician did not fail in the main to diagnose the disease, his treatment of 
the case in accordance with the Indo-European pharmacopeeia has proved futile. 
The Indian people are accustomed to hear of miscarriage of justice on various pre- 
texts, and as no plea is simpler to a judicial tribunal than the plea of insufficienc 
of evidence, such a plea was resorted to in the present case. When the court of first 
instance dismisses a case on grounds of insufficient evidence, the question whether 
the evidence is sufficient or insufficient is decided by the appellate court. In the 
present case a higher tribunal than His Lordship Mr. Justice Sale had decided 
that the case should be retried, and we do not know whether Mr. Justice Sale 
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6 should be held guilty of contempt ‘of court for making the declaration that hedid on 
3 taking his seat and before the jury were empannelled. Mr. Justice Sale was 
r. directed only to hold a trial. Would he satisfy us why instead of holding the trial 
)- he stpeeined an opinion on the evidence that had been given elsewhere ? Considering 
1 that he was not presiding over a court of appeal or a court of revision, we submit 
- that he had no business to do so. We are but laymen and while writing on a grave 
y and delicate subject like this, cannot help writing with diffidence. But at the same 
r time we cannot help freely expressing our sorrow and surprise that the Advocate- 


General entered a nolle, prosequz at the instance of Mr. Justice Sale. We do not 
think that the nolle prosequi is valid and we are anxious to know what Government 
may do in the matter. For the present, however, the Anglo-Indian Press might 
well rejoice at the escape of a moral delinquent and the poor Indians cry hoarse 
over the murder of afellow being. | 
AE 10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th September, says :—That durin Apvooars, 
the last fourteen or fifteen months not one Small 15th September, 
Joigeshipae trict and Bessions §=Cause Court Judge or Subordinate Judge in the 
United Provinces has been called upon to officiate for, 
long term as District and Sessions Judge is a subject of comment, we may sa 
of strong comment in Indian circles. We deem it proper to invite public attention 
to this fact. For some time past we have been habituated to see a number of 
District and Sessions Judgeships held by our countrymen, at least in the summer 
season when the permanent incumbents went on long leave or furlough out of 
India. These officiating Judgeships were not much desired from the pecuniary 
, point of view ; but they added to the prestige of the individual officers who were 
thus favoured. What is more these appointments gave training to judicial officers 
which was highly valued and. made us hopeful that in the near future we should 
- have the pleasure of seeing a number of the members of the Provincial Service 
occupying permanent appointments as District and Sessions Judges. But all these if 
hopes seem to have been dashed to the ground. The Small Cause Court Judges iz 
, and Sub-Judges have made no. further progress during this time: rather the ground i 3 
has been recently cut under their feet and they are denied opportunities which if 
used to be presented to them a couple of years ago, the officiating appointments , 
are given to Collectors and not to Sub-Judges. Collectors may oor capable 
Sessions Judges, and we have nothing to say against them as a body, but we do say 13 
that a fully trained lawyer who has spent his whole life in weighing evidence in | ? 
civil suits is likely to prove a better judge than many a junior officer who had i 7 
hardly more experience of a Bench than what comes in their way as Joint Magis- x 
trates. We do not want to make a comparison between the capabilities of the two i 
classes of officers. Sufficient it is to say for our purpose, that unless the members i 4 
of the provincial service who were called upon to officiate as District Judges have 
proved a failure, while we know on the testimony of the Government they have 
not, there was no reason to change the practice which had proved successful, was 7 
less expensive and in a manner satisfied the legitimate desires of hardly-worked ae: 
officers of Government. Even the officiating appointments in the District and ia 
Sessions Judgeships were looked upon as prize posts : they placed higher ideals if 
before the Subordinae Judges and the rest of the Judicial Service. To take away iif 
| this incentive without assigning any reason for it, is not to serve the interests of a 
the administration, and we hope the Local Government will look at the matter 
from this point of view and revert to the practice which, as we have said, had been 
tried and proved successful. Under the new rules for filling up officiating appoint. 
ments we are pleased to see that a few Collectorships are now and then conferred Ail 
on Deputy Collectors, These appointments, though not conceding any great prin- i 
ciple, are valued by the officers who receive them and by their countrymen. Having 
partially removed the complaints of one branch of the service, there is no reason 
why the other branch should be deprived of the privileges which it had enjoyed 
after a decade’s experience and trial. 
11. The Advocate (Allahabad), of the 17th September, says:—These are ,..... 
days of retrogression and repression. This has been — 17th September, 
Dav aty Detecrors 8° SPpointmentof the characteristic feature of Lord Curzon’s adminis- AeUS. 
| tration, The United Provinces are the most back- 
ward in whole India, hence here the work of retrogression must first commence. 
At least here the privileges once given can, in the absence of a strong public opinion, 
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be easily withdrawn and’ the people, instead of grumbling over new disabilities 
created, made to feel thankful for the blessings of withdrawal of a right. The new 
tules for the appointment of Deputy: Collectors, with which we were theatened 
some two years ago, have been published and one more privilege which the educated 
middle classes highly valued has been taken away from them. This is so, not 
because they have failed to prove themselves equal to the privilege, but’ because 
the result does not suit the expectations of the Government. There were ways to 
remove the defects, if any were found in actual working; but:no half measures were 
adopted, the axe has been laid at the very foundation of competitive examination: 
The front door for entering the subordinate’ judicial service, which is the goal of 
life to hundreds of our young men studying in the colleges, has been ‘closed against 
them, and they have been told to enter it by the back door of class favouritism. 
A bility has ever been at a discount in the United Provinces : it will be more so in 
future. We are loth to make any insinuation, but after reading the rules-one does 
not know in whose interests they have been f:amed—surely not in the interests of 
the administration because the class of people who will enter the service will be 
far inferior in their abilities to those who used to enter the service by the open door; 
not in the interests of the thousands of the defended and undefended accused who 
have to appear in the prisoners box before: Magistrates, because nowhere it is 
insisted upon that men beyond passing the departmental examination should possess 
any qualifications of law. The amendment has been made, to all appearance, 
in the interests of zamindars and visitors to officials who may thus give some sop 
to the pestering fraternity ; or to be more plain, the amendment has i made in 
the interests of the small Kurasian community to whom, one appointment has been 
secured purely on racial grounds. Eurasians may obtain two or even three appoint- 
ments a year, if aaa get themselves nominated from the Police and Irrigation 
departments. We do not know what is meant by graduates of European schools, 
If it means something different from graduates of the Allahabad University, then 
so much the better for the small community which shall have the lion’s share even in 
the Judicial Department. To please a few zamindars, to reward attendance at the 
District. Officer’s bungalows, to permit the Kurasians to have more than their fair 


share in the Deputy Collector's grades, the aspirations of the vast middle class 


commynity have been sacrificed, and the doors of the Subordinate Judicial service 


closed to all brilliant pep ener of the Allahabad University. What brilliant arts 


and law graduates will be found who, with better attractions for the lawyer’s, the 
engineer's and the medical practitioner's work, will care to spend their life on 
Rs. 50 as naib-tahsildars, on Rs. 75 as téhsildars, where they would not be able 
to keep their position on the salary which the Government is generously willin 
to give them, and who must either rob the people by learning the bad habits of amlas 
or maintain themselves on family incomes if they have any. We have reason to 
believe that the suggestion for the amendments which have been loyally carried 
out by the Local Government came from the Imperial Government. So Lord 
Curzon has been pleased to strike one more blow on the aspirations of the educated 
middle class. Well, the blow has to be borne anyhow, either with a deceptive 
smile on one’s lips or with a wry face. Itis the duty of the middle classes all the 
same to enter an emphatic protest against this studied indifference to their interest 
to attend to which is, whether the Government chooses to believe it or not, another 
name for the progress and advancement of these Provinces. 
12, The Agra Akhbar (Agra), of the 14th September, publishes a commu- 
nication from a legal practitioner of 37 years’ stand- 
the now Civil Procedare Goede Bil, ng, who says that the vernacular translations of Bills 
| and Acts made by the former Government Translators 
who did not hold any university degrees were very simple and intelligible even to 


ignorant persons, and that Government occasionally made special arrangements for 


the translations of important Acts. For instance, Government had the Indian 
Penal Code translated by a Deputy Collector, specially qualified for the work, in 
1860. The spread of English education has not been attended with an improvement 
in the translations, but the result has been rather the reverse. The reason is that 
the graduates of the present day devote the whole of their time and energy to 
acquiring proficiency in the English language and neglect their mother tongue. 
The writer who has picked up a knowledge of English had occasion to refer to the 
‘Uidu translation of the Civil Procedure Code Bill Tatel y published in the vernacular — 
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Gazette. He found the translation: very’ unsatisfactory.: ‘In. section 2, the 
word “‘ threshing-floor” which has often been translated by “ khaliydn” has been 
rendered by “ddéen karne ki jagah,” an expression which neither townsmen ‘tor 
villagers can understand and which is not even to be found explained in any dic- 
tionary. Similarly the words “treading: out” have been translated by“ ghalla 


pttna” and not by the more common terms “daurt karna” or “ mélish karna.” 


The words “ by himself or members of his family ” have been rendered into “ banafs- 
i-khud ya bazaria afradt khénddn,” while the equivalent expression ‘in daily use 
in Courts of Justice 1s “ ha-zétthé yd ba-zaria ahdliyén ya membarén khdndén,” 
No attempt has been made to translate the word “ enactment, ”. It has been adopted 
in the translation in the form tnactment, which can hardly be intelligible to the 
people. The word has often been rendered into dén wa gawdntn. If greater 
accuracy were desired, the vernacular terms géndén-i-ndjizah might be used for it. 


. After giving a few more instances, the writer suggests that when any English terms 


have no corresponding terms in vernacular, which is very seldom the: case, the 
English terms may be used in translations, but should have explanatory notes in 
vernacular attached to them. The writer: refers to: Act No, VIII of 1859 ak 
one. of which the translation is very simple and clear, and complains that the trans- 
jations of the Civil Procedure Code made after that year have been more and 
more difficult. The translation of the present Bill abounds in difficult terms and 
expressions. No one acquainted with Urdu only can carry on his work with the 
present translation without the help of an English-knowing person. | 


18. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 14th September, points out that 

era ee the Indian Ecclesiastical department costs 45 lakhs 
derartuent in indian ees! =6of rupees a year, and observes that the maintenance 
of the department is in a way opposed to the 
Royal Proclamation of 1858, which strictly prohibits Government officials from 
interfering with the religious thoughts and feelings of the people. Nothing could 


be more unjust than that Hindus and Musalmans; Parsis and Jains should be 


required to pay for the maintenance of the British clergy who preach against 
their religious principles. This strange spectacle is quite unprecedented. What 
would be the feelings of Christians if they had to pay the Hindu pujéris and the 
Muhammadan mullas who give religious instruction to the Hindu and Muham- 
madan Government servants? The fact is that the Ecclesiastical department has 
been established to provide a means of livelihood for a large number of English- 
men. Following the example of other Anglo-Indian officials, the Anglo-Indian 
clergy are now clamouring for increase of pay on the score of the depreciated 
rupee. The clergy are maintained for the spiritual benefit of British soldiers 
and Civilians. But the conduct of British soldiers, far from improving under 
their teaching and intinence, has been getting worse and worse, as is evident from 
a steady increase in the number of mixed cases, while Civilians very seldom go 
to the church. The 45 lakhs of rupees spent on maintaining the Kcclesiastical 
department is so much money thrown into the sea. | 


V.—Leaiszation. 


14. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 14th September, referring to 

| the Official Secrets (Amendment)Bill, remarks that if 
The Official Secrets (Amendment) Bill. the Bill is passed ’ it will prove more injurious to the 
| native press than deadly poison. It is to be hoped 
that a high-minded Viceroy like Lord Curzon, who isa great lover of freedom 
will not give his assent to the Bill. The Official Secrets Act of 1889, is a hateful 
memorial of Lord Lansdowne’s Indian Administration. It is true that such an Act 
exists on the Statute book of England, but it applies only to military secrets and has 
nothing to do with civil and social matters. In England where the spies of the Kuro- 
pean countries in disguise are always abroad, it is no doubt essentially necessary 
to guard against the exposure of military secrets, but no such spies are to be 
found in India. However, the Indian public will have no objection to an Act 
with a limited scope like the English Act. But nothing connected with the Civil 
administration should be shrouded in darkness. Indeed Government should at 
once take the public into its confidence. Thus the Bill, if passed in its present 
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“S15, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 14th September, says :—We certainly 


| allow that Government are bound to have plans, 
pine OMicial Secrets (Amendment) schemes and intentions which it is wise and prudent to 
, keep secret. But at the same time we maintain that 
the plans and schemes must relate to such military and. naval matters of a coun 

4s have connection with its position or policy in relation to other countries, and, if 
revealed, may imperil its independence. It cannot .be denied that there may be 
military and naval matters about a country, the publication of which cannot prove 
Harmful to it, and that such matters should on no account be included into the 
list of those which are justifiable to conceal from the knowledge of the public, 
The revelation of military or naval secrets, the knowledge of which might give 
advantage to a hostile neighbour or a rival county is not only undesirable but 
reprehensible. But there must be a or naval practices or rules in a coun- 
try which are unknown to all but its Government, so that when some indivi- 
dual,say, a patriotic citizen of the particular country, comes to know of such prac- 
tices and rules and thinks some of them to be detrimental to the efficiency of the 
Army or the Navy and with a view to get them reformed or abolished, publishes 
them and points out their unreasonableness or folly or injustice or unfairness, as 
the case may be, will he be thought to have committed an offence punishable by 
the law of his country ? To this question we give an emphatic negative answer. 
But the Government of India appears to be of a different opinion. The Official 
Secrets Act which had been in force for years in this country has protected 
naval and military secrets related to foreign countries from being divulged. The 
Act is now going to be amended, and one of the reasons for the amendment has 
been found, we are told by the Englishman of Calcutta, in the recent discussion 
in the Native Indian newspapers about a certain incident in the Punjab in which 
some Dogra sepoys were required by European military officers to escort carts car- 
rying beef. The publication of this fact, it is alleged, is calculated to excite 
unrest in the Native Army and foster sedition among the sepoys. So the Govern- 
ment proposes that to obtain and publish any such information without lawtul 
authority or permission should be made penal. We are amazed at the extremely 
reactionary tendency which the Government betrays by intending to carry out a 
proposal like the i. We on our part strongly think that the native press did 
a good service to the Government by pointing out the folly of certain military 
ofticers in requiring Hindu 09 Bs to handle beef. It isnot by the suppression 
of an account of such misguided acts of military officers as the one referred to, 
but by encouraging their publication that the Government will be benefited. We 
Indians are too loyal to expose or publish facts relating to our military or naval 
position that may help foreign nations to carry out their evil design on the British 
power in India, therefore, the Official Secrets Act, as it is, we have ever considered 
to be superfluous. While we were thinking that the time was approaching when the 
Government might abolish the Act, it comes forward suddenly to amend it in a wa 
that may put an end to all well-meaning efforts of the Indian public to have the 
Army or the Navy improved or reformed. This is what may well be described as 
a bolt from the blue. 

But not only is the Act going to be made more stringent and one of wider 
application in matters military and naval, but it is to be so enlarged as to include 
all civil matters. The reader must be tempted to ask, What is it that has led the 
Government to feel the necessity of amending the Official Secrets Act in the way 
it now proposes toamend it ? He has naturally to turn to the “ Statement of Objects 
and Reasons” of the Bill for an answer. And there we are told that “the Bill is 
designed to remedy certain defects disclosed by experience in the Indian Oficial 
Secrets Act, 1889, and tending to render it less effective for the objects it had in 


_ view.” Now, we contend that it is no answer to the question we have mentioned. 


The “ objects it (the Act) had in view” were the prevention of the publication of 
secret information relating only to naval and military affwirs. But when the pre- 
sent Bill proposes to extend the operation of the Act to the divulging of secret 
information connected with the civil administration also, how can the Government 
of India advance, as a reason for the Amendment Bill, the plea of remedying the 
defects tending to render the Act less effective for the objects which it had in 
view ? The objects the Act had in view were admittedly less in scope than the 
présent Bill inasmuch as the Act related to the suppression of only naval and 
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military. secrets, while the Bill is introduced to include civil secrets.as.well.:. How 
then can the plea for the Bill as advanced’ by. the Government. stand ? Its: insin- 
cerity is made as transparent to the man of intelligence as transparence itself, It 
is inconceivable how the Government of India when presided over by a man of such 
keenness, and to all outward appearance, such frankness, as Lord Curzon can~so 
ee be wanting in straightforwardness and commit such an egregious: error 
in logic. = 

Bo in the reason given by the Government for the amendment of the Official 
Secrets Act, we fail to find the real reason which we must seek out. It is an open 
secret that the publication of some of the reactionary recommendations of the 
Universities Commission by the Bengalee of Calvatte Iong before the report was 
out gave great offence to the officials by reason of the sensation it created and the 
adverse comments it prompted both here in India and in England—comments 
which proved so effective as to influence the opinion of the Viceroy and his coun- 


| eillors with te hy to the particular recommendations objected to by the represen- 


tations of Indian public opinion. Now, there can be no doubt that such previous 
publication of the intentions of Government or of proposals before the Government 
1s calculated to annoy it and interfere with its covert way of doing things ; but. at 
the same time it is absolutely certain that it helps materially the cause of good 
Government and of public good. Then we all remember to what an unenviable 
predicament was the Government brought.down when the Sanjibani of Calcutta 
published some secret circulars proposing or ordering the restriction of certain 
appointments in the railway service to Kurasians and Kuropeans. We opine that 
it is these recent instances of the publication of secret information reguniiee ‘civil 
administration that have driven the imperialistic spirit of Lord Curzon to devise 
the Official Secrets Act Amendment Bill. 

So the Official Secrets Act is meant clearly as a supplementary measure 
to the Sedition Act of the administration of Lord Curzon’s predecessor. Both 
are directed to the gagging of the Native Press, and the hampering of the opportu- 


nities which it enjoys to criticise the action of the Government and the doings 


of various Government officials. It has ever been the policy of the Anglo-Indian 
administrators of India to avoid the light of public knowledge and to rule with 
all the advantages which strict’ privacy secures. In this policy they had the con- 
nivance and co-operation of the Anglo-Indian Press, and the Native Press, though 
having the desire and the resolution to nip the Government's evil measures and 
actions in the bud, that is, when they are in the incipient stage, has ever been 
wanting in the enterprise to carry out this desire and resolution. Of late, however, 
it has been attempting to show some sign of activity in this direction, but as soon 
as the attempt has been made manifest, the Government has come down upon it 
with a view to making ashort work of any such indication of life. Nodoubt a 
less bold Viceroy than Lord Curzon before taking any such action as His Excel- 
lency has taken would consider twice, and, indeed, wait to see what turn the enter- 
prise of the Native Press in this direction might take. But boldness ina ruler 
of the type of Lord Curzon misguides him into errors as much asit may enable 
him to attempt beneficent and daring reforms. 

We have repeatedly observed that “retrogression and repression” is the 
underlying sslesiel of Lord Curzon’s policy. The Official Secrets Act Amend- 


‘ ment Bill is the latest and strongest proof in support of our contention. This Bill 


is an instance of retrogression, for it deprives the Native Press of a freedom which 
it has enjoyed from the very beginning of British rule in India. It is an act of 
repression, for its effect will be to check an-undeniable and sure means for the 
improvement of the administration and the growth of national political life. The 
exposure of the secret rules of conduct of a Government is eminently calculated 
to improve its way and reform its policy. This isa truth which is exemplified by 
the history of countries subject to a constitutional or republican form of Govern- 
ment. Here in India, too, we have seen the admirable effect of the exposure of 
the secret circulars or resolutions of the Government. True, we have not in the 
est been able todo much work by this means, but that weg Sac of the 

ative Press of which such work will be a component part is an ideal which we 
have kept always in view, and which may at any time be within our capabilities 
to achieve. Lord Curzon wants to obliterate this beneficent ideal and to des- 
troy the possibility for the honorable emulation which the achievement of the ideal 
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involves, It is an Act that dwarfs the press by depriving it of a principal means 
of its usefulness. If this is not an instance of repression, we do not know what 
else is. | 

- The amendment proposed will prevent the publication of the misdeeds of the 
district: and sub-divisional officials, specially of such of their reprehensible ac- 
tions as are corroborated by official-papers and documents. So it is not only the 
Government of India and the various provincial Governments, but the whole offici- 
aldom that will be relieved from the fear of the possible exposure of their inten- 
tions, actions and proceedings, a fear that is wholesome and that keeps them under 
check to not an inconsiderable extent. . Despotic as is the system of Government 
we have in this land, it will surely grow more despotic if the Official Secrets Act 
Amendment Bill be once passed into law. The Bill is as much an attempt to curb 
the liberty and influence of the Native Press as it is to increase the license which 
the officialdom enjoys in the exercise of their powers as rulers of the land. . 

We shall be infatuated dupes, indeed, if we fail now to measure sufficiently 
the enormity of the evil which the passing of the Official Secrets Act Amendment 
Bill will lead to. It is a measure, the danger of which is infinite, for it will have 
the sure effect of transforming each official, from the Governor General to a Sub- 
Deputy Magistrate into a Czar. Russia has one Czar, and the curse of it has been 
unbearable to her. But India is threatened with the unmeasured and irresponsible 
autocracy of several thousand Czars. The result of this may better be imagined 
than described. 

Weare a little relieved to hear that the Bill will not be hurried through the 
Simla Session of the Imperial Council, but that it will be reserved for discussion at 
the Calcutta Session. So the public and the press will have ample time to discuss 
the measure. Whether their opinion on the subject will be paid any respect by the 
Government is another question. But it is highly desirable and advisable that the 
press and the public should not be at all remiss in their duty in this matter. 

We beg to call the attention of the Indian public to the momentous fact 
that the little measure we have been discussing in this article is fated to be the 
cause of incalculable degeneration of the political condition of this country. Our 
public associations should, therefore, lose no time in entering a strong and vehe- 
ment protest against the proposed measure. The coming Madras Session of the 
National Congress will, we doubt not, make this Bill the chief plank of its plat- 
form. Our friends in England and in the British Parliament should also exert 
their influence in doing all they can to induce the Government of Lord Curzon to 
drop this most reactionary, nay, almost ruinous piece of proposed legislation. 


VI.—Raitway. 

Nil. 

VII.—Post OFrice. 
‘Nil. 

VIII.—Native Societies aNp Rexiaiovs anp SocraLt MATTERS. 

Nil. 

IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 

ALLAHABAD; ' PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
| Government Reporter on the Native Press 
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I.—Po ttcs. 
(a).—Foretgn. 
Nil. 
(6).— Home. 
1. Tur Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th September, says :—If Lord 
rge Hamilton’s resignation is inexplicable, Mr. 
Brodrick’s rumoured transfer to the India Office 
would in this country be lcoked upon as a sheer gag 
on public opinion. It seems Mr. Balfour’s Government keenly eels the defeat on 
the South African garrison scheme as far as it related to India, and Mr. Brodrick, 
the injured innocent, is to be given an early opportunity to wreak his vengeance. 
While we are still smarting under the injustice of the award affair, the path is 
likely to be paved for creating another cause of discontent in this country. All 
these things only show what scarcity there is in England of able statesmen to steer 
the state craft in the right direction and through righteousness that exalteth'a 
nation. : 
2. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th September, says that it 
would seem that Lord George Hamilton considers 
cinte increase of the pay of the Brie Tndia to be as simple as a child and to be quite inca- 
pable of distinguishing between good and evil. Under 
this pretext His Lordship harangued the members of Parliament, saying that 
their utterances were calculated to create excitement among the Indians and 
to lead them to question the motives of Government! But the Indians are fully 
alive to the tricks and frauds of His Lordship. The Indians are conscious how 
entirely ignorant he is of the state of things in this country. The Indian Govern- 
ment as well as the Indian public entered a strong protest against the proposal 
for raising the pay of the British soldiers, and Lord George Hamilton had to yield. 
Of course the Pioneer, which is nothing if not hostile to India, came forward to 
support Mr. Brodrick and-Lord George Hamilton. But the opinion of the Pioneer 
is entitled to little weight against that of Lord Curzon and His Majesty the 
Emperor. Lord Alverstone who knows as much of the subject as the man in the 
moon, was appointed an arbitrator. Though His Lordship could not be considered 
incapable of deciding the matter satisfactorily, he made a mistake in undertaking 
the delicate duty. The writer then refers to the various objections which Lord 
Curzon made to the vroposal for an increase of the pay of the British soldiers, so 
far as the British garrison in India was concerned. 

3. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th September, says :—We 
are aware that the opinion prevails in influential 
circles that Congressmen need not trouble themselves 
with constitutional pedantry. A written constitution was provided for the Congress 
at the Lucknow Session, but it was never conformed to in practice and has since 
been openly repudiated by the leaders of the movement. Still it has a body of 
unwritten law that has grown with the growth of the national assembly, and whether 
it need be observed or not from a technical point, few will deny, we think, that the 
best interests of the movement demand conformity with it. This was not done 
last year, this has not been done this year. Why the Madras Committee should 
have cared for the opinion of Calcutta only, we are not aware. Once the Reception 
Committee decided to have either Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose or Mr. Kali Charan 
Banarji, we hold that it was their duty to have sent the names to all committees 
and be guided by the wishes of the majority. The omission to do this has justly 
given rise to a deal of discontent, at all events in Upper India. We are not among 
those who would fetter the Congress with rigid unbending rules that may never 
be departed from, but we cannot help insisting that the confusion that now reigns 
is detrimental to the future wellbeing of the movement. Can nothing be done to 
ensure absolute harmony among the workers in different parts of the country ? 


TI.— AFGHANISTAN AND Trans-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
TlI,.—Native Srartzs. 


Nil. 
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TV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. | 


4. The Roz Afzén (Bareilly), of the 16th September, on the authority 
of a correspondent, complains that the Tahsildar of 
Meteranges, * ‘Be Kotwal at Muzaflarnagar is prejudiced against Musalmans and 
es loses no opportunity for oppressing them. The police 
seized and sent up a gang of Mubammadan gamblers who were found to have 
only Rs. 14-7-6 in their possession, But the Tahsilddr sentenced some of them 
to a month’s imprisonment and fined others: Rs, 25 each. The undue severity 
of the sentences will clearly be perceived when the reader is told that the 
Muhammadan Tahsild4r of Jdansath has fined the Hindu gamblers ip a similar case 
only Rs. 2 each. In connection with the trial of the gamblers the writer complains 
that on the 11th July the Tahsildér of Muzaffarnagar ordered them to appear 
before him the following day at 6 in the morning. Two of them, who were 
a little late in their attendance, had their sureties for Rs. 50 each confiscated. 
The question is, why did the Tahsildar require the accused to attend at 6 a. m., 
when the time fixed by Government for the district officers to hold court is 10 a. m. 
The writer is at a loss to understand why the higher officials have taken no notice 
of the irregular proceedings of the Tahsildar. . 

_ In another paragraph the writer states that'as he has frequently exposed the 
Tahsildar, and occasionally the Kotwal for sometime past, Babu Har Parshdd, 
the Kotwal, sent for him to the Kotwali on the 1st September and threatened to 
take him to the District Superintendent of Police and to get him into trouble, 
warning him against publishing any complaints against him in future. Finding the 
Kotwal transgressing the bounds of decency, the writer gave him tit for tat, which 
soon brought him to his senses. If the charges brought by the writer against the 
Tahsildér and the Kotwal are false, they had better prosecute him for libel. But the 
Kotwal has no authority to threaten him in private. Here is another instance of the 
Tahsilddr’s ill-will towards Musalmans. One Muhammadan family lives in mauza 
Nasirpur, thana Titavi, Tahsil Muzaffarnagar. Formerly the family was the pro- 
prietor of the whole of the village, but has, of late, been reduced to poverty. Latelya 
girl in the family died and her father buried her in the family graveyard. The village 
patwari, who is a Hindu, filed a prosecution before the Tahsildér, on the ground 
that he received the land four or five years ago and intended to build a house on it. 
The Tahsilddér readily accepted the patwari’s statement and fined the deceased’s 
father Rs. 50, the highest fine he could inflict. The Tahsilddér did not care to in- 
quire from whom the patwari had received the land. The Tahsildar should not 
have decided the case, but should have transferred it to the district officials, inasmuch 
as there was a religious dispute between the Hindus and the Musalmans about the 
land. When the Musalmans erected a mosque on half of the graveyard, the Hindus 
objected, but the mosque was built with the permission of the District officials. 
Sometime ago Government ordered that the Tahsildar and the Kotwal at Muzaffar- 
nagar should be Muhammadans, but at the present day both of them are Hindus. 


(b).—Police. 


5. The Nizém-ul-Mulk (Moradabad), of the 8th September, says that the 
Kotwali and Strachey Ganj, which are situated op- 
ee ee posite to each other in the chauk bazar of the Mo- 
radabad city, greatly add to the beauty of the bazar, and that the presence of 
the police station tended to preserve peace and order. But a new building 
is being erected in another Ganj for the kotwali. Evidently as soon as the erewie 
has been completed the kotwali will be removed to it. The question is what wil 
be done with the present kotwali? Different rumours are afloat. Accord- 
ing to one rumour the house will be sold by public auction, and according to 
another it will be converted into a Municipal godown. The sale of the building 
would be an unwise proceeding, inasmuch as the purchaser might spoil the buiiding 
by making additions and alterations. In any case the entire removal of the police 
from the chauk bazar would deprive the bazar of police protection. Under these 
circumstances at all events a Rab-tnenestor and a small police force should be 
retained, at the kotwali and some shops might be erected in the kotwali premises, 
and fresh-fruit sellers and other traders located there on payment of rent. 


Roz Ayztz, 
1903. , 


Nizim-vL-MULx, 
Sth Seotember, 
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(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


a oe or 6. The Mddan-i-Ulim (Bareilly), of the 16th August, says that Lord 
1908. : ' Curzon has done more good to this country than 


talk cece enntes eerainé the income any of his predecessors did. The relief afforded Ne 

His Lordship in the matter of the income-tax, whic 
has placed the people under a deep debt of gratitude to him will be a maine! | memorial 
of his beneficent rule. But it is to be regretted that there is a general complaint 
throughout the country that the officials appointed to revise the income-tax assess- 
ments are cutting the throats of thousands of people in their over-zeal to replenish 
the Government Treasury. They are making over-assessments and taxing even 
those persons who should be exempted owing to the raising of the minimum limit of 
taxable income. It is to be hoped that Lord Curzon will soon mend matters and. 
thus give a fresh proof of his love of justice and sympathy with the people. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


Pravic Saudonin, ' J The Praydg Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 19th September, advises the 
wus Allahabad Municipal Board to pay increased atten- 
an tion to the cleanliness of the town, inasmuch as two 
a plague cases have already occurred. . 
ah | 8. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 18th September, says :— 
| | We wonder that the Society for the Prevention of 
at Cawnpore ne Of bullock carts Cruelty to Animals do not start branches at Cawn- 
: oe pore and Lucknow, such as they have got at Calcutta, 
|) appointing a paid European Inspector to look after the welfare of the poor dumb | 
ei creatures who have to work day and night for their owners in a half-starved state, 
and broken down condition. In Cawnpore one.may see either a country cart laden 
with over 50 maunds of grain, or cotton seed, toiling along with two buffaloes 
attached, or one thala, loaded with over 30 maunds of goods with a single bullock 
attached creeping along the road either to or from the railway station, or to one 
of the factories. Before getting on to the pucca roads, invariably they have to 
traverse a portion of the kutcha roads, which Suche the rains are more than ankle 
deep in slush, the consequence is with the heavy weight the wheels stick andthe 
poor beasts have to do their level best and put all their strength to get the cart 
along, getting no help from the drivers whatever, but on the contrary getting a 
Ud. most unmerciful beating till they have done their work. If a passer-by remons- 
a | trates with the driver about his cruelty he gets well abused and is told to mind 
Wo i his own business, as it does not concern him. ) 
; : . (e).—Education. 
? isin Poors, «9. The Indian: People (Allahabad), of the 18th September, says :—We 
ar oy — thank the Pioneer for its excellent article entitled 
education” °™ ‘he reform of school « Tight-Lacing in Public Instruction,” which will 
| . be reproduced in our next issue. Our contemporary 
did not think the question of our school education sufficiently important to merit 
notice when it was agitating the public mind, but it has taken advantage of Sir 
James LaTouche’s statesmanlike letter to speak out its mind. Our contemporary 
with its English instincts naturally wonders why we kept silent so long without 
agitating for the removal of the glarmg anomalies and the restrictive regulations 
of our school education. We hope this will be taken asa hint by our educated — 
countrymen not to suffer in silence but to demand what may be their due from the 
administration. The advice of the Pioneer to Inspectors that they should “ inspect 
more and suspect less” is timely and important, and we trust it will be kept in 
mind by them. The Committee of the local Graduates’ Association, we may say 
here, met last Thursday and passed a resolution conveying their thanks to His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor for his prompt and sympathetic orders. | 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 

ime | — (g).—General. 

ie v7 CrmizEx, 10. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 21st September, says :—The discussions 

1 ae st September, : ; - ‘ 

t 1903. ces in connection with the Bain case are not yet over, nor 
ee is it desirable that they should be, until every phase 

of the question is threshed out, The questions involved do not affect mere points 
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of law, but of procedure as well. We quite agree with the Indian Nation in 


the view it takes of the legal aspect of the questions; indeed, we may go still 
further and pronounce our opinion that the Advocate-General has not aay Teizer- 


‘ed a. weakness of his nerves by yielding to the prejudiced opinion of Mr. Justice 


Sale, as is evident from his having entered a nollt prosequi, but a want of his sense 


of duty in not protesting ~ Soge the beeen procedure adopted by the 
Judge who overruled the orders of the 
-eriminal appellate jurisdiction had set aside the conviction and sentence and 


ivision Bench, that in exercise of its 


directed a fresh trial. Making every possible allowance for the fact that the Advo- 


cate-General was taken by surprise at the extraordinary and novel proposal, it is 


yet inexcusable that such a responsible and learned functionary as he should never 


have expressed any doubts as tothe procedure he was going to adopt. Some 


apologists are of opinion that the trying Judge was carried off by impulse, and the 
Advocate-General by a feeling of awe. But as our learned contemporary perti- 
nently remarks, “ Matters would come to a dead lock if a Bench of the High Court 
sitting in one room could reduce to a nullity the orders of a Bench of co-ordinate 
powers sitting in another room.” We are not only of opinion that such of our 
contemporaries as feel really interested in the case should combine to obtain on it 
the opinion of eminent counsels at home, and then take such steps as might be 
prety ery but inasmuch as Mr. Justice Sale’s proceedings affect the status, the 
tradition and the dignity of the High Court, we feel that the Chief Justice of 
Bengal is bound to take some action, for surely it is as much His Lordship’s look- 
out to retain the prestige of the highest tribunal in the land as that of the Indian 
ress. As manele the demonstrations of sympathy for Mr. Bain, our honest belief 
is that any such demonstration fora moral delinquent is not deserving of any 
serious notice. It is a truism that to support a cruel and cowardly conduct indi- 
cates depravity on the part of the supporters, and we would rather see all our 
public bodies continue in a moribund state or die a sad and premature death than 
exert themselves in the cause of a murderer or a moval or social wrong-doer. The 
aim of many of the subscribers to the Bain Defence Fund is not so much to see 
innocence vindicated as to let the offender escape scot-free. Mr. Bain has been 
released—it is enough for them; they would not trouble themselves with the how 
or the why of the question. 
11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th September, says:—When the 
rule was granted by two of their | peat s of the 
Calcutta High Court sitting as a Divisional Bench, at 
the instance of a Local Government acting under the advice of the law otticers of 
the Crown, and apparently after cause had been shown against the issue of the 
rule, it is clear that more responsible and capable officers than one were of opinion 


Mr. Bain’s case. 


that there was a case—and very much of a case—against the unfortunate Mr. 


Bain whom the Pioneer holds up to commiseration. The “ very speedy ” disposal 
of the case by a single Hon'ble Judge may be highly pleasing to certain persons, 
who may even darkly hint at the prospect of the Government being sued Mr. 
Bain for compensation, but the public, unbiased and unprejudiced, will ribo ask 
whether the single Judge has not committed a contempt of the Divisional Court in 
thus cavalierly disposing of the case and disbelieving the evidence as to which half 
a dozen equally, if not more competent, authorities were inclined to believe. Here 
is a Nice question of constitutional law for a full bench of the Privy Council to 
ponder over or rule upon. 

There is also work for the law officers of the Crown in this connection. Does 
not the action or conduct of some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries come under 
section 124A cf the Indian Penal Code? Would not a Government prosecution 


of some of the candid friends be advised at this juncture? Let Lord Curzon well 


consider the prospect of the “ whites ” mutinying. 
12. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th September, says :—-It may appear 
; to be somewhat extraordinary that the Home Mem- 
oor: ypain’s case in the Viceregal ber of the Government of India and His Excellency 
the Viceroy himself with all the weight which their 
high official functions carry, should take the trouble of defending the action taken 
by a Local Administration, under their directions against a common Assam tea- 
lanter in an assault case which resulted in the death of a coolie under very pain- 
fal circumstances. This extraordinary event occurred on Friday last, on which one 
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does not feel inclined to congratulate either the Government or the Anglo-Indian 
community of Bengal, which forced the hands of the Viceroy to adopt a course not 
calculated to. add to the dignity of the Government. It seems the Viceroy had 
no way out of the predicament created by the Anglo-Indian press. In. every 
‘movement of Indians the Anglo-Indian press smells conspiracy, but the manner in 

- which an attack on Government was led by the Englishman, and followed by every 
newspaper of that ilk, throughout the country shows that a conspiracy does exist 
“in Ap fo- Indians of all ranks not only to trample the already down-trodden children 
of the soil, but also to run down any and every official, high or low, who shows any 
tendency of holding the balance of justice between the two communities, The 
allegation that Lord Curzon has since his arrival in India shown particular interest 
in cases in which Europeans and Indians were the opposing parties only to ingra- 
tiate himself with the natives of India cannot be maintained even for a single moment. 
Lord Carzon is not pro-Indian. At least that is not the belief of the Indians them- 
selves. He has given as yet no proof of his intense love for us, Weare grown 
a bit too old to feel satisfied with mere empty words. If he has evinced greater 
interest in the assault cases against Indians, if he desires that justice be done in 


cases in which Europeans commit unprovoked assaults on Indians, he has done . 


so not to please the Indians, but to perform his duties asa patriotic Englishman 
would do to his country. He knows well that nothing is more likely to bring the 
good name of Soaend in India into contempt, and the administration of the 
country into disrepute than the feeling that in dealing with cases between Euro- 
peans and Indians the Magistrates and the Judges are not guided by a sense of 
impartiality and fair dealing for which the English sense of justice has been res- 
pected. The feeling exists in the country, surely, not created by the native 
press, that it is difficult to get justice in Criminal Courts in cases between Indians 
and Europeans. If to remove this feeling and to restore the confidence of the 
people in the good intentions of the Magistrates and Judges of the land, Lord 
Curzon has shown greaier interest in such cases which of late have commenced to 
take place with greater frequency, is he to be found fault with for so doing? Is he 
to be threatened by a White Mutiny? Let Anglo-Indian friends, specially of the 
press, note that such outbursts of frenzy as we have witnessed in the Bain case 
- do greater harm to the Government than any amount of sedition talked in the 
country and that by humiliating the Viceroy they are doing the greatest possible 
disservice to the land. Lord Curzon is too strong to be cowed down by their 
violent writings, but they at the same time widen.the gulf between Indians and 
Kuropeans. Of course they do not care, perhaps they do not consult the feelings 
of Indians in this matter, but all the same they ought to know that by such tactics 
make the good government of the country difficult. 


But what are the facts which have caused all this indignation? Mr. Bain, | 


Assistant Manager of a tea garden in Cachar, was charged with arresting Lalsa, a 
coolie, his wife and niece after they had deserted the garden and so severely beating 
Lalsa that he died ; he also got the two women beaten. The Deputy Commissioner 
of Cachar committed him to the Sessions. He was placed on trial before an Eng- 
lish Judge, five English Jurors, four of whom were sana heard all the evidence 
and unanimously convicted Mr. Bain of simple assault, holding him not guilty 
of beating the two women. The charge of culpable homicide was withdrawn. The 
Judge sentenced the accused to six months’ simple imprisonment. No appeal was 
filed and Mr. Bain was removed to Calcutta. The telegraphic report of the case 
in the usual course reached the Government of India, by whom the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam was asked to send full details. The record was supplied after some 
delay. The Government of India thought that miscarriage of justice had taken 
place and sent back the papers to the Chief Commissioner, asking him to file. an 
appeal, or if he was not inclined to do so, to state his reasons for so thinking. In Sir 
Lenzil Ibbetson’s words, the Chief Commissioner was of opinion “ that the offence 
demanded a severer sentence than that which had been passed, and that the term 
of imprisonment might have been extended. The imprisonment might have been 
with hard labour, but regarded as a deterrent he thought the sentence adequate, 
and on general grounds of expediency was disinclined to apply for its enhance- 
ment. The Department of the Government of India thought otherwise ; the Chief 
Commissioner’s conclusions were not accepted, and he was instructed to consult the 


Advocate General.” The latter held “ it will be desirable to file an appeal in the 
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High Court against the acquittal under'section 325, and to add to: the petition of 
appeal a ey dae that in case the Court shouid hold, that there were no sufficient 
grounds for an appeal, the Court should, in the exercise of its revisional jurisdiction 


enhance the punishment on conviction for simple hurt.” An appeal was filed which 


eame before a bench consisting of two Judges of the standing cf Mr. Justice 
Banerji and Mr. Justice Handley. The Counsels on both sides argued the points. 
The Judges in an elaborate judgment directed a fresh trial-of Mr. Bam, and we 
know with what result.’ We do not know wherein comes the animus of the Vicero 

against the accused, wherein the special desire that he should be convicted, where- 
in ‘the desire to influence the Judiciary ; His Excellency was accused of having 
issued special orders for the trial of these cases. But His Excellency point blax 


denied having done so. Said Lord Curzon that “.on 24th August, 1897, Lord 
Elgin’s Government issued orders to local Governments requiring them to issue 
instructions to their local officers to send to the Government of India duplicates of 


telegrams in which they reported matters of importance. Specifically mentioned in 


.the orders, were all collisions between Europeans of all classes and Natives.” Find- 


ing the Local Governments objected to cases being reported by. their subordinates 

j anuary 1899 “ we withdrew 
the orders about local officers reporting to us direct, and we left to local Govern- 
ments the duty of repeating to us the telegrams which they received from them. 
Two years and-a-half later it was reported to us that the terms of Lord Elgin’s 
orders of August, 1897, which referred to all collisions were being so interpreted as 
to send up to the Government of India a number of absolutely trivial cases, the 
reporting of which wasted time and trouble, and was alleged to cause irritation. 
On looking into the case there seemed to be some foundation for these complaints, 
and accordingly in July, 1901, I authorised the issue of orders from the Military 


Department modifying the orders of 1897, and laying down that we did not require 


the reports of unconfirmed assaults or assaults of positively insignificant character. 
These orders, which related to soldiers, were repeated in November, 1901, in a 
letter to local Governments making the same notification in the case of civilians.” 
This is all what Lord Curzon has done, and for this he has been openly charged 


with having a bias against Huropeans when they stand accused of assaulting Indians. — 


The Government of India has itself to thank for the situation created. It has 


patted the non-official Anglo-Indians on their back, it has long played as a figure- 


head in the hands of the Chambers of Commerce, and the result is that the Anglo- 
Indians on the least annoyance are ready to smite the hands which have raised 
them high and to threaten the Government in the stability of which they profess 
to have a deep interest with a White Mutiny. The “ Black” mutiny of the 
soldiers took away all the prestige of the natives of India; perhaps a “ white ” 
— is needed to tear the mist that hides the real face of the Anglo- 
ndian. 
18. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 21st September, says :—The trial of 
Private Casey of the ee Munster Fusiliers on 
charges of culpable homicide and grievous hurt result- 
ing in his acquittal has not in the least taken us by surprise. We were all along 
prepared for the result. And, indeed, to infer from the preliminary remarks which 
the presiding Judge before summing up the case made to the jury,-it had no alter- 
native other than to bring in a verdict of acquittal. The Judge subsequently took 
the military authorities to task for having dismissed some of the menial native 
servants. He should have remembered, however, that this course could not be 
regarded as culpable, inasmuch as it had been adopted to prompt them not.to give 
evidence against the accused, but freely to communicate what they knew :.indeed, 
“to tell the truth ” or the “rights of the tale.” These men candidly stated that 
if they had at the outset declined to say what they knew it was because the soldiers 
had threatened to kill them in cold blood in the event of their failure to suppress 
the truth, and, as we all know, the British soldier is simply capable of carryin 
such threats into execution. Moreover, the witnesses did not bear the a 
any malice, and they could not possibly have any interest in swearing away the 
life of Casey or making him pay for a deed done by another. Our readers ma 
remember that we upheld the action of the Viceroy in punishing the 9th Lancers 
for their attempt to screen an offender, and we see no reason why the action of the 
Military authorities in dismissing the menial servants should be condemned. 


Acquittal of Private Casey. 
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sith Seotentee 14, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th September, says :—“ Do you 
1908. | punish to make the culprit better or to make him 
‘The Government of India’s Resolu- WOrse?” is a Socratic question too direct to be answered 
tion on the Provincial Jail Adminis- ; : | 
tration. as directly. One really rises from a perusal of the 
Government of India’s resolution reviewing the 
provincial jail administration for the year 1902 with the above problem unsolved ; 
nay, there is hardly any reference to the main intention of restraining the freedom 
of some persons and its results in the review under notice In certain statistics 
there was a satisfactory fall-off : in the total number of prisoners of all classes there 
was a decrease of 3 per cent.; the same result occurred in the total of convicts, the 
improvement being much greater in the case of females ; the escapes from jail 
custody were fewer than those of the previous year, as was the number of recaptures 
at the end of the year ; the percentage of the habituals re-convicted showed a slight J A 
‘fall-off; the failure to gain remission of sentences under the mark system decreased F 


' &§ O'S peers we pe mete 


| very materially ; the gross cost of maintenance per head of the convict ge 
| went down by about a rupee, and the total death-rate fell to 24°85 per mille. For | r 
| all these results we have reason to congratulate the Government. . ‘s ir 
: St wpoernia. 15. The English Hindosthdén (Kalakankar), of the 21st September, says :- +; 
1 2st. September, ii ik wledia We have also got an entry in the Cadet Corps, and we 4 
} — Paes: . are now given the titles of Honorary Captain, Major | 1i 
4 and Colonel. But the greatest anomaly which exists in India is the non- | rx 


y admittance of the Indian Hindus and Mahomedans into the Indian Volunteer Corps. eC 
ah ‘When we waited upon Lord Dufferin at the Government House at Simla, His E 
Excellency explained to Raja Rampal Sinh that in no way were the Hindus and | yw 
|| Mahomedans of India debarred from becoming Volunteers, but they were not st 

allowed to form separate corps of their own. S, His Excellency said that their ] a; 
admittance into the Volunteer Corps rested with the Commanding Officers. | d, 
i However, we tried to gain the goodwill of the Commanding officers in Calcutta, | +] 
| Bombay and Madras, but we always met with a discomfitme. Therefore it seems | y 
i as if all the Commanding Officers have combined to refuse our application to join | a 
their corps. It is very strange to see that a Native Hindu or Mahomedan is never | i] 
; allowed to join the Volunteer Corps, but if the same person becomes a Christian, — p 
| he is allowed to become a Volunteer. It seems that this function has been consi- § of 
| dered the time-honoured privilege of the Eurasians and Native Christians. But, t} 
i on the other hand, these people are not admitted in the standing Army: whereas | w 
our Hindu and Mahomedan brethren who are considered unfit to serve as Volun- 
teers are considered fit to serve in the standing Army. This isa great anomaly in- | w 
deed, and is considered a slur upon the loyalty of our Hindu and Mahomedan 50 
brethren, and the sooner it is removed, the better it will be for the country and the — tt 
Government : better for the country, because the Indian Hindu and Mahomedan J |; 
subjects will be relieved of the anxiety which they feel at this policy of the Com- fh, 
| ‘manders of the Volunteers of their seclusion from the Volunteer Corps ; and better J 
2 for the Government, because they will feel to have satisfied their loyal Hindu and Jp 

Mahomedan subjects in this respect of volunteering, which has been long agitated Jp, 

and discussed in this country. We have already suggested a solution before, and § tj 

should be glad to repeat it again for the consideration of Lord Curzon. Suchafe g, 

vast country as India is and wath divided into various castes, creeds and factions, § a! 

it would be impolitic for the Government to grant a wholesale permission for every }] a; 

Indian to become a Volunteer ; but what objection could there be to allow thoseJ 

people who are exempt from the operation of the Arms Act to form a Volunteer fy; 
| Corps? This will please the Indian loyal subjects of His Majesty, will not very J p 
| much swell the number of the Indian volunteers, and the slur under which they 


_ labour will be removed from them. 3 

Inprax PEOPLE, 16. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th September, says :—We - 
we ee welcome the suggestion of the Agricultural Banks y 
pamesestion of the Agricultural Committee that the operations of co-operative credit f 


ment of Industrial Banks in towns. societies should not be confined entirely to the agricul- 
tural districts. The Committee think, and rightly, 

_ that u:ban societies worked upon the same lines would be equally prosperous. 
as regards the purposes for which loans should be made, the Committee do not tie a 
the banks down to loans solely for agricultural purposes. One of the chief purposes 
is indicated to be industrial or agricultural production. For the purchase of 
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industrial 4s well as‘agricultural implements, of raw material for manufactures as- 
much as for the purchase of seeds, cattle and farm itaprovements do the Cominittee 
tecommend the advance of loans. The Committeé say too, that Government may 
doh part of the capital of the banks, industrial as well as agricultural. We 
ave before this said that the establishment of industrial banks on a large scale is 
almost a condition precedent to the industrial regeneration of the country. We 
are glad the Committee perceive their need, though they do not of course say 
much on the point as being beyond their scope. oe 
17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th September, says :—A stitch 
-.+ In time saves nine is nowhere so beneficial as in 
| _. . ,., the prevention of disease and consequent mortality. 
And what is more dreaded to-day than the plague which has begun to show its 
early teeth without the lustre both of general health and healthy gum, set in a 
bare jaw-bone without flesh, blood and skin. While the official weekly report 
records a big—a very, very big—jump upwards, rumours fly about of plague work- 
ing havoc in the neighbouring districts. From nil to 1 and to 15 in two weeks’ 
time, the rise is pretty sudden and may continue in the upward direction for months 
together. Both inside -and outside these provinces the demon seems to love to 
linger in its old haunts, goes to hibernate, unlike toads and snakes, in the summer, 
returns to its destructive work with the change of wind and continues its wild 
career regardless of measures, official and private, preventive and curative. In 
Bombay, the first landing station for the unwelcome visitor, it has begun to reap 
with vigour ; just think a jump from 4,700 to 8,800 in seven days only cannot but 
strike terror into the hearts of the people. Here Azamgarh appears to be as ill-fated 


The plague policy. 


as Allahabad. Sitapur and Gonda have in these few weeks reported an increased 
death-rate and not a few suspicious deaths., The breath on the dry cold wind from. 


the Himalayas has commenced to reach us, though the days when we have it are 
yet few and far between. Are we to wait for the Reaper to make his uncanny pile 
and frighten us thus into morbid activity, when in a state of unbalanced mind both 
the Government and the. 7 are likely to commit many blunders and allow the 
poor and the lowly as well as the high and the rich to die like flies? In the matter 
of fighting the Plague, if we are to fight the enemy tooth and nail, the rulers and 
the ruled must put their shoulders to the wheel jointly and by their united efforts 
win the day or lay down their lives. 

When poe was in an active state, disinfection, evacuation and segregation 
were resorted to with varying results. After the sting had been taken out of the 
scorpion by the summer heat, the Local Government sat to review the record of 
the past and suggest a course for the future. This was in the early part of June 


last. The policy enunciated had for its hall-mark this very sensible line: “ it is 


hopeless to carry out effectively any system of plague administration which runs 
counter to the feelings, susceptibilities, and prejudices of the people ;” but ended. 
practically in the laying down of a most unsatisfactory line of work for purposes of 
prevention, though the Government fully believes that “ disinfection and evacua- 
tion are only half measures if they are not accompanied by improvements in 
general sanitation.” Todo so, the large amount of sixty thousand rupees was 
allotted to improve village water-supply and the grandest sum of two lakhs towards 
aiding municipalities which were in difficulties to be spent on their sanitary pro- 
gramme, The sanitary measures most needed were also enumerated, namely : proper 
removal and destruction of rubbish ; purity in the water supply ; surface drainage ; 
paving of lanes, filling up pits and depressions, and attention to the cleanliness of 
public and private latrines; and generally, anything that will conduce to the 

reater cleanliness of the site. It is time the public were told how much of the 
allotted sums have been spent on what municipal boards and villages, and with 
what results. A definite statement on this subject would go a long way to show 
how far the measures recommended are helpful towards fighting the demon. 

- . he period of recrudescence is fast approaching, and signs are not wanting to 
mark the insidious working of the enemy. But how the Government means to 
supplement the sanitary measures recommended in June last, we are really very 
anxious to learn. It will not do to sit still. with folded hands, let the enemy gain 
x foothold and then. try to:uproot it.. The frontier policy of keeping the Bear at 
a very respectful distance must be repeated here with different weapons and lines 
of work. But, above. all, the co-operation of the people shoyld be enlisted. In 
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this the Government of India’s policy must be strictly adhered to. In its Resolu- 
tion of July 1900, we read: 

“ Experience has, the Government of India think, made it clear that the first principle of 
all plague measures should be that except in extraordinary circumstances compulsion should be 
eschewed, and that the efforts of Government officials should be directed to egg the 

ople of the utility of particular methods, and to inducing them to carry them out not by foroe, 
ut by the exercise of their own free will and as a consequence of their appreciating and under- 
standing the benefit to be anticipated therefrom.” : : 
This does not, however, mean inactivity on the yt of the Government ; it 
really entails much greater activity but less control. ‘ Redcap,’ in his series of 
articles, in the Pioneer on “ A Commonsense Plague Policy ’ held that the greatest 
necessity was the prompt provision of funds, and it is here that the Government 
has failed most miserably. The Local Government, while re-iterating its unbounded 
confidence in disinfection, cannot find funds to carry out, when necessary, a whole- 
sale scheme of disinfection in towns, much less provide camps on reasonable rents 
to people ready to evacuate omg One or infected mohallas, still less to provide the 
inmates of slums with readymade huts to shelter themselves outside cities. It is 


all very nice to talk of opening up congested areas, to turn the inhabitants of slums 


out into the open country, and to sympathise with people in their distress, But 
where is the heart to work all these out? Ifthe freaks of the monsoon create 
famines in India, the want of funds leaves us helpless victims to the plague. 

A. Native State has after all set the example as to how to fight the plague. 
Mysore is one of the most favoured haunts of the disease. Large sums have already 
been spent upon its improvement without appreciable result. ‘The Government of 
Mysore now consider that nothing but sustained exertions for carr ing out a carefully 
prepared programme of sanitary 1mproyements can establish the health of the place. 
Congested portions should be opened up not simply by demolishing houses and 
sending the inhabitants adrift, but by devising suitable extensions and affording 
facilities for the building of houses. It is unlikely that the Municipality will be 
able to find all the money required for improving the city. But taking its general 
importance as the capital of the State into consideration, His Highness the Maharaja 
considers that the State may properly bear a large part of such extraordinary outlay. 

The gene:al lines on which improvements could be usefully designed seem to 
be the following :—The slums of the city, wherever they exist, should be first 
improved by knocking down insanitary buildings, providing against overcrowding, 
bad drainage and otherwise defective sanitation. Proper quarters should be found 
for the surplus population removed from such localities, and such assistance as is 
possible and reasonably practical should be extended to poor people for buildin 


proper houses, A comprehensive scheme of proper drainage should be devised, 


not necessarily with a view to attain theoretical but impractical perfection, but to 
meet the reasonable needs of the City. Well, Mysore is a small concern compared 
to British India, says the critic, and the Government of India cannot undertake 
such a gigantic scheme. True, but the resources of the Government of India are 
also great compared to those of Mysore. Then the people here are more advanced 


and on the least encouragement and moral support from Government would be 


found ready to carry out improvements. Let the Government purchase land close 
to every large city and offer it on rent to people for the construction of model 
houses, and we dare say in no time buildings on the best sanitary principles may 
rear their heads to declare the glory of the British Government. While big 
schemes are not thought of for want of funds, commonsense methods of an educative 
nature even are not conceived, planned, and carried out. What attempts were made 
we should like to know, by the rural and urban authorities to create m the people 
a belief in the efficacy of pure air, to dispel the superstition that free air causes 
cold and injures the lungs, to prove the great preventive power of personal cleanli- 
ness, to train them to nurse the sick but avoid the infection, and to teach them one 


and a thousand little aids towards securing good general health that is the greatest’ 


preventive against all diseases, infectious and otherwise? We pause for a reply. 
V.—Lgaiszation. ai 


18. The Rohilkhand Guzette (Bareilly), of the 16th September, referring 


a : nena. v0 the introduction into the Viceregal Couneil of the 
ma Bill to amend the Indian Official Secrets Act, observes 


that the ignorance of Government as to the thoughts and feelings of the people 


~ “— 
. 
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is most unfortunate for this country, An irascible temper (as is evidenced 
the hasty introduction of sucha Bill) is as much a sign of decrepitude in the 
State, as in the individual. The enactment of arbitrary laws against the 
wishes of the people is a heavy blow to their liberty, a blow all the. more 
shameful for its being directed by the members of a nation to whom liberty 
is what breathing is to life. Repression smacks of tyranny. No Government 
can satisfactorily carry on the administration of a country without the co-operation — 
of the people. Mr. Arundel’s Bill will be a fatal blow to the freedom of the Native 
Press. Some time ago a railway conference was secretly held at Delhi with the 
view of excluding the natives from the higher appointments, but a Calcutta paper 
somehow or other obtained a copy of the proceedings and published them. the 
exposure was naturally followed by interpellations in the Viceregal Council, and 
Parliament took serious notice of the matter. Government had to deny all know- 
ledge of the Conference. But the Official Secrets Bill, if passed, will prevent the 
native members of the — Council from giving vent to the sentiments and 
feelings of the people. While in England the Official Secrets Act is confined to 
military matters, its namesake in this country will extend to civil affairs also. The 
measure has been disapproved of even by the Anglo-Indian Press which is always 
hostile to native papers. It is beyond the shadow of a doubt that the efficiency of 
the administration will be affected by the proceedings of Government being kept 
secret from the public. The public will be compelled to remain silent spectators 
of the high-handed proceedings of the Civilians, while the latter will of course be 
jubilant over a measure calculated to screen their misdeeds from public criticism. 

t is to be hoped that Lord Curzon will see his way to softening the rigour of the 
proposed law and thus earn the gratitude of the people. 


VI—Rattway. 


Nil. 

VII.—Post Orrics. 
| Nil. 

VIIT.—Nartive Societies any Reuiaiovs anp Socran Matters, 

Nil. 

TX.—MisceLianeovs, 
Nil. 

ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 29th Sept., 1903. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


een 
No. Name. Locality. Name of publisher. . Cireylation. , 
ENGLISH. : 
Monthly. 
1 | Central Hindu College | Benares ses aoe | Babu Thékur Dés +«e | 5,000 copies, 
Magazine. 
2| Hindustén Review and | Allahabad is .. | Munshi Durg§ Praséd =... | 1,000_——= 
Kéyasth Samf&chér. ek 
Twice a month. 
8] Cochrane  .. coe | Allahabad ins ». | S. B. Sarbadhicary eee ave 
Weekly. 
4 | Citizen ove > | Allahabad eee ... | Babu Jotindra N&éth Sen ise sna 
5 | Express ren «» | Lucknow oe »». | Munshi Siddiq Ahmad » | 600 copies. 
6 | Indian People oe | Allahabad aoe oo» | Mahbéb Ali Khan.., aes ave 
Twice a week. | | | 
7 | Advocate oe ee | Lucknow em ov | Gang& Praséd Varm4 . eo £1,100 copies. 
Thrice a week. 
8 | Hindosthén ... Kaélékénkar (Partébgarh) ... | P. N. Chatarji __... ove | 200 “s 
ANGLO-URDU. 
Monthly. 
9 | Aligarh Monthly oe | Aligarh a0 .. | M.A. O, College ,,. eee 000 
Weekly. | 
/10 | Aligarh Institute Gazette | Aligarh ose »» | Muhammad Mumtaz-ud-din ... | 120 copies, 
URDU. 
Monthly. 
‘11 | Al Islam ae -» | Allahabad ‘i ... | Hakim Ahmad Husain . | 750 - 
12] Al Nazir. oo» | Meerut ae eee | Munshi Nazir Husain oe eee 
13 | Arya Bandhu Meerut os © | Polo Ram in oo | 700 copies. 
14 | Arya Mus&fir Magazine ... | Hardwar (Sahéranpur) «© | Babu Munshi Ram ace ave 
15 | Arya Patra... + | Bareilly ia »« | Shivabarat L4l ... «« | 2,500 copies, 
16 Arya Saméchér | Meerut we »»» | Pandit Murli Dhar “a 
17 | Asr-i-Jadid .., .» | Meerut ae .» | Khw&ja Ghulém-us-Saglain .. | a. 
18 | Dabir-ul-Mulk ee | Meerut a we | Ahmad Jén ale ince sas 
19 Dil Arém_s_—, es Bulandshahr i a Naubat Rai . .- | 250 copies. 
20 | Gurukul Samachar + | Sikandarabad (Bulandshahr) .., | Pandit Nardeva Sharmé oes eee ' i" 
21 | Hamdard-i-Qaum Vaishya | Meerut ‘si .. | Raghubir Singh ... 700 copies, 
22 | Magazine-i-Hind Meerut a +» | Babu Rém a in ee ae 
23 | Mazhar-ul-Islém Moradabad we vo» | Qazi Mazhar Qayyam we MP:  o 
24 | Mushir-i-Rozgér Meerut a +» | Muhammad Abdul Wahid es... ose 
25 | Oudh Review ... » | Lucknow ee . | Rémji Dés Bhérgava ~ 608 copies. 
26 | Satopkéri_... Bareilly ‘an ». | Thakur Prasad - {1,000 _ __—sé,,, 
27 | Updeshak _,,, . | Rae Bareli eee ». | Munshi Sankaté Pras&d vee 
28 | Vaishya Hitkérf Meerut oe » | Bandérsi Das e0 900 copies. 
29 | Yadg&r Jashan T4jposhi.,. Moradabad wie ». | Pandit-Bhagwdn Sahéya__... ose 
80°} Zaménah__se=i wo | Bareilly es ... | Munshi Maharéj Praséd __s.. saa 
81 | Zam{ndér-wa-Késhtkér ... Bijnor ” .. | Muhammad Kholil-ur-Rabman 700 copies. 


pas 
es 5 


No. |... _— Name, Hs | Locality, «©. | Name of publisher. | Circulation. 
oan anne } ; ea he ee Se 
| ‘Tice a month. 

82 | Akhbér-i-Imémia » | Lucknow “oes ... | Mir Abid Ali... -.- we BHO Copies. 

83 | Muraqga-i-Tasawwur .... | Fatehpur aes ee8 { Shiva Ratan Lél..... eee | 800 % 

34 | Rozn&émcha-i-Qaisari .. i Allahabad — a0 ee | Lala Jageshwar Dayal .» | 600 % 

Thrice a month. : | 

35 | Kanauj Punch a | Kanauj (Farrukhabad) . | Abdullah en » ase -400 - A 

36 | Mufid-i-Am ... .. | Agra a ws | Qadir Ali Khan ... v» | 100 9 

37 | Mushir-i-Hind ..o | Etéwah ne ». | L&l& MGl Chand ,., oer vee 

Weekly. | 

38 | Agra Akhbar... . | Agra 00 ».. | Khw&jé Siddiq Husain _ ...' ( 850 copies. 

89 | Ain-ul-Akhbér ve | Moradabad vee -» | Muhammad Munawwar Husain | 200 __s—,, 

40 | AlBashir .. ... | Et6wah ws ... | Mubammad Bashir-ud-din ... | 648 —,, 

41 | Anjuman-i-Hind .» | Lucknow aee . | Lalé Bishun Lal ... ees we | 500s, 

42 | Xw&za-i-Khalq ». | Benares si ... | L&lé Guléb Chandra - | 450 ,, 

43 | Cawnpore Gazette .. | Cawnpore ave ». | Harném Singh ... we | 500 5, 

44] Colonel «. | Moradabad ... | Pandit Banwéri Lél Misra ..,| 145 ,, 

45 | Dabdabe-i-Sikandari ... | Rémpur_— . .. | Muhammad Husain Khén ... | 800 __,, 

46 | Edward Gazette | Shéhjahénpur .., .. | Saiyad Mukhtér Ahmad  .., | 600, 

47| Fitmah  —.., e | Gorakhpur vs os | Hakim Barham ... . eee ; 

48 Gauhar-i-Hind - Najibabad (Bijnor) ». | Shiva Nérfyan oa “ee | 200 copies. 

49 | Hindusténi ... .. | Lucknow _ | Gangé Praséd Varm&é =... | 600 _——= - 

50 | Jadu | ie ». | Jaunpur sie ... | H&fiz Abdur Rahman Khén .,., | 100 Re : 1 

51 | Jém-i-Jamshed © | Moradabad =a wo. | Qazi Jamshed Ali... eee : 

52 | Kaéyasth Hitkari .. | Agra eee .. | Ahmad Husain - ... S 8765 “ 

53 | Khurshed-i-Nénpara__... Nan péré (Bahraich) ». | Badullah ace a 200 rs ] 

Pod Liberal a0 .. | Azamgarh eas ». | Qudrat Ali Khan s we ae } 

55 | Médan-i-Ulam eee | Bareilly je ve | Babu Gopi Nath .... ss ace 4 

66 | Mukhbir-i-Xlam aes | Moradabad ee | K. 8. Abdul Ali ae sis ; 

67 | Naiyar-i-Azam vs. [Moradabad . a .. | Saiyid Ibn Ali... ... [800 copies. cf 

58 | Nasim-i-Agra .. | Agra daa ... | Bireshwar Sanyél cee 1200 se 4 | 

59 | Nasim-i-Hind .. | Fatehpur eee eee Muhammad Karim Bakhsh ...|190 __,, 
yt 60 | Nizém-ul-Mulk us | Moradabad ws, we | Qéai Fahim-nd-din | 200, ‘ 
; 61 | Oudh Punch .... .s | Lucknow a ... | Sajjad Husain _... oc fae ow 

62 | Rafi-ul-Akhbér . | Benares s+” gas | Saiyid Ghulgm Husain = 

63 | Rahbar ase ee | Moradabad ose ... | Brij Lal sie ... | 400 copies. 

64 | Riy&éz-i-Faiz ... ... | Pilibhit a wo | Munshi Daél Chand —S 

65 | Rohilkhand Gazette .. | Bareilly en ... | Abdul Aziz = oF ee i 

66 | Roz Afzin ... | Bareilly sins »» | Mir Mahmud Ali ... — 2 ioe 

67 | Saddharm Prachérak _,,, | Hardw&r (Sahéranpur) ... | Babu Munshi Ram ve see | 

68 .| Sahifa vse ». | Bijnor ves oe | Munshi Faiz-ul-Hasan eo | 460 copies. 

69 | Shahna-i-Hind oe | Meorut — »-» | Ahmad Hasan Shaukat a ee 

70 | Sitéra-i-Hind 1 | Moradabad ... | Pandit Banwéri Lél Misra... | 200, 

71 | Surma-j-Rozgér | Agra iia . | Itrat Husain ove oo | 200 gy 
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Quarterly list of newspapers—(continued). 


ene : 
No. Name. Locality. Name of publisher. Circulation. 
stint — ——~ oo , a 
72 1 Tafrth as .. | Lucknow mm Rémji Dés Bhérgava soe | 800 copies, 
78 | Tohfa-i-Hind ... we | Bijnor ve ... | Sajjad Husain —,.. 2 | 400g, 
74 | Ur6j ove . | Bijnor a0 Nafm-ul-lah vee oe | 800 ___s—" 
75 | Zul Qarnain ... «oe | Budaun ave ». | Munshi Ahmad Husain a0 ae 
Twice a week. 
76 | Riyéz-ul-Akhbér .. | Gorakhpur men ... | Saiyid Riyéz Ahmad s+ | 870 copies. 
Daily. 
77 | Oudh Akhbér... .. | Lucknow si .» | Munshi Shiva Praséd oo 1 OO, 
78 | Sulahkul a. eo | Gorakhpur sve ... | Pandit Param Sukh 6 | 600_——=éw;” 
Unpvu-AraBsio.. 
Monthly. 
79 | Al Bayén ss... ow | Lucknow iia .. | Maulvi Abdulla Al Imad oe sie 
HINDI. 
Monthly. | 
80 | Anand Kédambini a. | Mirzapur “~ ... | Pandit Badri Néréyan ‘i ‘a 
81 | Bhérat Sudashé Pravartak | Farrukhabad __... Pandit Ganesh Praséd 1» | 850 copies, 
82 | Brahman Samfchér . | Meerut see ... | Pandit Chhuttan Lél wit: ~ 
83 | Garhwél Sam&chér ». | Kotdw&ra (Garhwél) .». | Girja Datt Naithani «iG , 
84 | Hindi Pradip... ... | Allahabad o Balkrishna Bhatta ae 
85 | Jasis vn .»». | Gahmar (Ghézi pur) ... | Gopal Ram pe 1,000_ ,, 
86 | Kénya Kubj Hitkéri Cawnpore sa .. | Rém Dulére eee oo | 800 7, 
87 | Mitra oi eee | Bithur (Cawn pore) .. | Shri Shambhé Datt ‘i rae 
88 | N&tya Patra ... y. | Allahabad o ... | Dewaki Nandan ... 200 copies. 
89 | Nigam&gam Chandriké ... Muttra o00 ... | Bhérat Dharm Mahémandal ...|1,000_ ,, 
90 | San&dhyopkérak | Agra a ... | A Committee of Sanfdhya | 400 _,, 
Bréhmans. 
91 | Sanf&tan Dharm Paté&ké ... | Moradabad sia ‘i | Pandit Rém Swarip »» 11,200 __,, 
92 | Saraswati... vee | Allahabad me ... | Bab Chintémani Ghose _.... | 600_—s—=«y, 
93 | Shri Gopél Patriké Lucknow - ... | Babu Kundan Lél... ie 
94 | Vénijya Sukhdéyak _... | Benares sas .. | Babu Jagannéth Prasdd a 
95 | Vasundhara ... Lucknow Jwélé Praséd Sharmé ae 
96 | Ved Prakésh ... Meerut cr .» | Pandit Tulsi Rém cae 
97 | Vy4pér Engine .» | Farrukhabad ... | Sadh Amar Singh ae 
Twice a month, ) 
98 | Almora Akhbér «. | Almora inn ... | Munshi Sadénand Sanwél__... | 164 _—sC=y, 
99 | Mohini rT .. | Kanaaj (Farrukhabad) ... | Puttan Lal | nor st 
100 | Réj pat Agra si .. | R&jpat Madhyastha Sabhé_... {1,900 __,, 
Weekly. 
101 | Arya Mitra ... .« | Moradabad a ... | Pandit Rém Nérféyan .«« | 800 copies, 
102 | Bhérat Jiwan ... | Benares mr »» | Rém Krishna ___.... 00s hae. as 
103 | Khichri Sam&chér .. | Mirzapur eee soe | M&dho Prasid __.. .. | Very small 
104 | Oudh Samfchfr ». | Lucknow aee se | Babu Dhyén Singh so» | 800 copies, 
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Quarterly list of newepapers—(concluded). 


Name. 


Locality. 


Name of publisher. 


—— 


Circulation. 


Pray4g Samachar 

Sipéhi ose 
Daily. 

Hindosthén ... 


Hinpi-Urpv. 
Monthly. 
Arya Darpan ... 


GUJARATI. 


Twice a month. 


Gujaréti Patriké 


Allahabad 


Cawn pore 


Kélékénkar (Partébgarh) 


Shéhjahénpur __s.. 


Lucknow 


Rim Gopal __i.. 
Bébu Sité Rém _,.. 


Pandit Bachnesh Misra 


Munshi Bakhtéwar Singh 


Pandit Baldeva Ram 


350 copies. 


_ 


Ixptaw PEoPus, 
25th September, 
1903. 


ROHILKEHAND 
GAzBTTR, 
Jat Octoher, 1903. 


IxpIa¥ PEOPLE, 
B5th September, 
1903, 
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I.—Potrrics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. | ” 
1. Tus Indian People (Allahabad), of the 25th September, says: —As 
for Mr. Balfour himself we do not profess to have 
qt; Britains? ‘"¢ Frime Minister of much admiration for his tactics. . A capacity to merge 
| : self in the public and to take a large view of matters 
is a condition precedent for one to be a successful Prime Minister. Whatever 
might be their other defects, every great Premier of recent times was endowed 
with these qualities, and we do not remember Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury or 
Lord Rosebery asa place-hunter. The reputation of Mr. Balfour himself for 
urbanity, for chivalrous loyalty to friends, for regard for the public weal, ill accords 
with his present move. Since he became Prime Minister the occasions have not 
been few when he has sacrificed principle for party, convictions for votes, much 
that is precious to keep the majority in Parliament and keep the Government 
together. If he really agrees with Mr.’ Chamberlain, as he has repeatedly said he 
does, his clear duty is to declare himself in favour of the Birmingham policy and 
appeal to the country thereon. But his present policy is neither fish, flesh, fowl, 
nor even good red-herring. 

2. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st October, publishes an open 
letter addressed to Lord George Hamilton, in which 
the writer states that like a bee which flies away 
after sucking the juice of flowers in a garden, Lord George has tendered his re- 
signation after sucking Indiadry. It isa matter of satisfaction that he takes 
leave of her with a smile labouring under the pleasant hallucination of her 


Lord George Hamilton’s resignation, 


imaginary prosperity, and that he will have happy dreams of her riches during 


the rest of his life. The writer searched for the imaginary riches in the country, 
but found the dry bones of famine-stricken people instead. As self-conceit has 
affected Lord George Hamilton's brain, his resignation should be accepted by all 
means. Famine which has ravaged the country throughout his long term of 
office, which has been a source of great consolation to him, will be his best 
memorial. He has utterly failed to protect and promote the interests of the coun- 
try at whose expense he has lived in clover. His administration has been condemned 
not only by Indians, but also by fair-minded Englishmen. This is what Mr. 
Hyndman, a shrewd English politician, who has sympathy with this country, has 


said in connection with the Indian Budget debate in Parliament :—‘‘ When we 
read that Changhis Khan had seventy thousand skulls of people slaughtered in cold 


blood piled up outside one of the great cities he had sacked, we shudder at the in- 
humanity of the savage conqueror ; when we know that at least seventy-five thou- 
sand skulls of people deliberately starved to death in cold blood are piled up in 
India in order merely to pay Lord George Hamilton his salary for the past 15 

ears nobody turns a hair, yet these seventy-five thousand victims, sacrificed to 
boop an English aristocrat in luxury, represent barely one-half per cent. of the 
Indians who have died of famine, in consequence of our infamous rule, since 
Hamilton went to the India Office. Changhis was a ruffian of genius: Hamilton 
is a mere political nincompoop, yet the latter has snugly presided at the holocaust 
of millions, where the former was content with butchering his thousands. Such is 
the ‘Moral and Material Progress of India’ under British Government!” India is de- 
serving of every aid, and it is ‘the duty of Government to keep her from sinking into 
poverty deeper and deeper and save her from the horrors of famine. Lord George 
who was formerly a poor and obscure person owes his present prosperity and eminence 
to India. Now he lives like a prince. If his resignation is accepted, well and 

ood. But if he still remains in charge of the India Office, he should perform his 
duties with energy and conscientjousness. 

8. The Jndian People (Allahabad), of the 25th September, says : —If 
only Mr. Brodrick will not succeed Lord George 
Hamilton, we think we may fairly congratulate 
ourselves that the Hamiltonian regime at the India Office has come to an end. 
We have move than once stated that the noble Lord's administration has been only 
one long drawn out agony for our countrymen. His eight years’ Secretaryship 


Lord George Hamilton’s resignation. 
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is perhaps the darkest period for India under the Crown. Indeed, his sins of 
omission and commission are so many that we doubt our ability to chronicle even 
the more important of them. It may be doubted if on a single occasion he has 
conducted himself in such a way as to earn India’s gratitude. Lord George is 
a very weak man, but he has the obstinacy of weakness to no small extent. His 
public pronouncements almost uniformly display a combination of ignorance and 
a F and his statesmanship is devoid of both sympathy and rigs 7 A 
single tear will not be shed for him now, on the other hand from every intelligent 
aad knowing Indian heart goes forth a sigh of relief that at last he is not the 
Secretary of State for India. 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


Nil. 
III.—Native Srarzs. 
Nil. 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


4, The Roznémcha-i-Qaisart (Allahabad), of the 25th September, says 
that under the just and enlightened British rule 
civilisation, enlightenment, and morality have spread 
far and wide in the country. But it is to be regretted that the fair fame of the rule 
has one very dark stain, viz., differential rates of process-service fees have been fixed 
for the various courts of justice, that is, 12 annas, one rupee and two rupees—the 


Process service fees levied be courts. 


higher a court the higher the fee—though the process-servers in every court, higher 


and lower, are paid only two annasaday. The fees for the higher courts should 
be as low as possible, so that poor persons may not be deterred by the process- 
service fees from making complaints against any subordinate officials who oppress 
them. Under the former Muhammadan rule the petitioners had to bear trouble 
and expense in the courts of Qazis and Muftis, but in the higher courts the expense 
was nominal. But under the British regzme, which is proud of its high civiliza- 
tion and morality, the people have been burdened with heavy court expenses and 
official bribery and corruption. It is to be hoped Lord Curzon will make a point 
of checking the evil. 
5. The Rozndmcha-i-Qarsarz (Allahabad), of the 25th September, says 
_ that it would appear from the complaints of the 
people that the Registrar Qanungos and the Super- 
visor Qanungos in the Allahabad and other districts are as a rule corrupt. The 
result is that few village patwaris receive their full pay, that their village papers 
are not properly checked, that incorrect papers are filed by them in Tahsildars’ 
offices, that the names of the tenants and landholders who have died are still 
to be found entered in the papers, that sometimes the patwaris are induced to with- 
hold papers from the Tahsildars’ offices, and that sometimes the papers already filed 
by them disappear from the offices. What is still worse is that the civil and the rent 
courts have to accept false papers of the patwdris as evidence in disputes between 
tenants and landholders. The Director of Land Records and Agriculture has framed 
a set of rules to secure the correctness of the village papers, but in vain. According 
to the patwaris, they are unable to correct the village papers properly owing to their 
frequent attendance in Tahsildars’ offices and courts, and the Supervisor Qanungos 
readily pass their papers, inasmuch as they regularly levy blackmail from them every 
month. The patwaris make wrong entries with a view to encouraging litigation 
between landholders and tenants, so that they may be summoned as witnesses and 
receive diet money. The Tahsildars are responsible for the correct preparation of the 
village papers, but they have no time to exercise proper supervision. They are so 
busy that they hold court even at night which causes great trouble and incon- 
venience to the public. Government should draw the attention of the Collectors 
and the Commissioners to the matter and order the Qanungos to be transferred 
from one tahsil to another every three years. 
(6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


Nil. 
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( a ) 


(ad). —Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. | 
(e).—Hducation. | 


6. The Central Hindu College Magazine (Benares), for October, says : — 
Sir James Digges LaTouche, our Lieutenant- 
Reforms in school education. Governor, has “ most wise and liberal action with 
regard to school education. He has abolished the 

burdensome Primary examination, has lightened the arithmetic in the primar 
classes, and has given permission to begin the teaching of English in Class III. 
These improvements will be most thankfully welcomed, and still more gladly we 
note the fact that the improvements are due to the recognition by the Lieutenant- 

Governor of the weight of educated Indian public opinion. 

7. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 30th September, referring to the 
The constitution of the Text-Book CW rules regarding the constitution of the Text-Book 
Committee and the system for the sale Committee, remarks that, besides the Director of 
Public Instruction, who will be President, the Com- 
mittee will consist of 20 members, of whom 11 will be officials, two or at most three 
being natives and the rest Europeans. The missionary societies will return four 
members and the remaining five members will be selected by Government from 
among non-officials. The native non-official element in the committee is rather 
too weak, As the committee will select books for Hindu and Muhammadan boys, 
the element should have been stronger in order to be able to give full vent to the 
thoughts and feelings of the public, The Christian missionaries being allowed to 
have four representatives, it would be but just and fair to empower the Muhamma- 
dan Anglo-Criental College and the Central Hindu College to send their representa- 
tives to ‘the committee. Again, there is nothing in the rules to show that any mem- 
ber who has a direct or indirect interest in a book will refrain from expressing an 
opinion about it. Such a provision was highly desirable. The official members will 
find it difficult to give a free expression to their views regarding the book submitted 
by a higher educational official for selection. It would be better if no such difficulties 
were placed in the way of the educational officials, though the editor has no reason to 
doubt their honesty and conscientiousness. Sir James Digges LaTouche has 
earned the ied of the schoolboys by introducing the required reforms into 
the system of school education. Their parents require some relief in the matter 
of cost of education. Any reduction in the school fees appears to be out of the 
question, inasmuch as Government has resolved to levy an appreciable portion of 
the cost of secondary school education from the parents of the schoolboys through- 
out the country. But something could easily be done in the way of affording 
relief by reducing the prices of text-books. The measure might involve a slight 
outlay which Government should not grudge, as it devotes a large sum to public 
instruction. Under the present system as the authors themselves arrange for the 
printing and the sale of their books, they charge high prices, inasmuch as besides 
making themselves good profits they have to liberally pay several intermediaries 
such as the printers, the wholesale and the retail sellers. The result is that a 
student has to pay four, or even six annas for a book which he could otherwise have 


for only one anna. In order to check the evil the present system should be knocked . 


on the head. When the Text-Book Committee selects a book, it should settle what 
honorarium the author is fairly entitled to for his trouble and labour. The hono- 
rarium might be paid by Government and then well-to-do presses might be asked 
to make tenders for the printing of the book. An agreement might be entered into 
with the press which undertakes to print a good edition and supply the book ata 
moderate price. It should be the duty of the headmasters of schools to obtain 
books from the press and supply them to the students without charging any com- 
mission to the press. As the press will have the sole privilege of the printing, 
and will not have to pay commission, 1t must supply the book at the cost price. 
If Government does not like to pay the honorarium, it might be realized from the 
press, which might be authorized to make a slight increase in the price of the book 
in consequence. Nothing could be more objectionable than the present system for 
the sale of text-books : a book worth one anna is sold at four annas, simply because 
the publisher has to pay two annas as royalty to the author and one anna as 
commission to the book-seller. | 


- 


wa 
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g. Al Bashir (Etéwah); of the 29th September, complains that the next 


| B, A. and M. A. examinations of the Calcutta Univer- 
male interests in fixing the dates Sity will be held during the Muharram holidays 
of itStions and framing the rules commencing on the 3rd day and ending on the 
for the con ate United Pron 13th day of the Muharram. One ‘hundred and 
. ; five Muhammadan students have submitted:a memo- 
rial to the University praying for a change of the dates. It remains to be 
seen what will be the fate of the.memorjal, When even a foreigner ‘who 
has lived only a year in this country cannot but be conscious of the import- 
ance attached tothe Muharram by the Indian Muhammadans, the question is, 
how have the University examinations been fixed to take place. during the 
Muharram celebrations ? It is clear that the members of the Syndicate are utterly 
ignorant of the reverence in which Muharram is held by the -Muhammadans or 
have no respect for. their thoughts and feelings. In either case they are to blame. 
It is owing to such indifference on the part of the Education Department and the 
resent universities to the thoughts oul feelings of the Muhammadan community 
that the Muhammadan leaders are trying heart and soul to establish a separate 
Muhammadan university. It would appear that the Muhammadan community 
has no duly qualified representatives in the universities, which is simply due to 
the fact that there is no strong Muhammadan public opinion. Here is another 
instance of the neglect of the Muhammadan interests. New rules have been 
framed for the constitution of the Text-Book Committee in the United Provinces. 
The Director of Public Instruction will be the President, eleven members-will be 
nominated from the principals and professors of the colleges and other educational 
officials, four will be representatives of the mission schools and five will be nominated 
from among the public. No wonder if not a single Muhammadan obtains a seat on 
the committee. Ifa Muhammadan Government servant is nominated a member, 
his case is not worth taking into consideration. According to the census there are 
1,02,469 Europeans, Eurasians and Native Christians put together in these provin- 
ces, while the Muhammadans number 67,31,034. Although the Muhammadan 
population so greatly exceeds the Christian population, the latter will be amply 
represented in the committee, but the former will be left out in the cold. Govern- 
ment is entirely free from religious prejudice and is not responsible for such an 
unsatisfactory state of things. The Muhammadans have only themselves to blame. 
They have no political association, no able leaders, and no strong press to safeguard 
their interests. Al Bashir loses no opportunity of pointing out that the Muham- 
madans are a sepavate nation and have separate interests. If Huropeans, Hurasians, 
and even Native Christians have been allowed their proper share of the rights and 
rivileges granted to his subjects by His Majesty, the Muhammadans might also 
. assigned their due share and should not be left to the tender mercies of majorities 
and minorities. If the Muhammadans make an agitation in the proper way, the 
authorities will assuredly hear them. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


Nil, 
(g).—General. 
Nil. 
V.—Leaiszation. 
Nil. 


VI.—Raitway. 


9, The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 25th September, complains 

that in February last year the Government of India 

Need for latrine accommodation in issued a circular urging the necessity for the provision 

the third class railway carriages. of privies in the third class railway carriages, but that 

little or nothing has been done in this direction by 

the managers of the railways so far, though 20 months have elapsed. Even 

on the East Indian Railway, which is a well managed line, the third class carriages 

are still to be found without latrines. According to the Hindu only 48 carriages 

have been provided with latrine accommodation on the Madras railway during the 
112 
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last 20 months. The Local Governments should see that. the orders 
Government of India are duly carried out by the managers of the railways. 
VIL—Posr Orrice. es 
N al. 
VIII.—NatTIvE SocieTIES AND RELIGIOUS AND Socrat MaTrers. 
N al. 
1X.—MIsceLLANEOUs. 
Nil. 
Arranazan: PRIYA DAS, M.A., 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 6th October, 1903. for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Pottrics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).— Home. 

Nil. 
II.—Arauanistan AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
IIlI.—Native States. 
Nil. 

IV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


1. Tue Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 1st October, complains that 
the: Partition Amin at Sindhauli in Meerut has 


. laint inst the Partiti . o . 1 
‘isin at ths Mead vinings to, Maaae en, roe | been guilty of very irregular proceedings, A 


female applicant for partition happening to incur the 
Amin’s displeasure, he proposed lots which were opposed to the partition rules 
and calculated to cause great loss to her. She made objections which the Amin 
was unable to answer. He withdrew his proposals for the purpose of revising the 
lots. But the revised lots proposed by him were worse than the original ones, 
On the 24th August last the applicant applied for a copy of the revised lots. The 
Amin colluded with the Paitition Ahlmad and got her served with a notice on the 
22nd September, that if she filed no objections by the 25th idem, they would 
not be attended to afterwards. Her mukhtars obtained a copy on the 23rd 
September with great difficulty, but the copy was incomplete, not being signed 
by the Amin. At their request the Ahlmad asked the Amin to sign it, but 
he said that he would sign it next day after examining it. They received it late 
on the 24th September. Before they had time to examine it and prepare their 
objections, the female applicant received an order, on the 25th September at 8 a.M., 
requiring her to file a stamped paper of Rs. 30 on the same date, otherwise her 
application for partition would be rejected! She nolens volens filed the required 
stamped paper, although her objections had not yet been heard, or even filed 
and no notice of the proposed lots had been given to the co-sharers. Her mukhtars 
applied for an extension of the period for filing her objections, but the Ahlmad got 
it rejected. They then at once drew up their objections to the lots in the best wa 


they could and filed them. The writer hopes that a shrewd Collector like Mr. H. V. 


Lovett will make a thorough inquiry into the matter. The writer urges that the 
Partition Amins should be required to make a note on their proposed lots to 
the effect that they have fixed the lots according to the partition rules, and that 
the applicants for partition should be given sufficient time for the preparation of 
their objections from the date of the supply of copies of proposed lots to them. 
(6).—Police. 
2. The Cawnpore Gazette, of the 1st October, publishes a contribution by 
K. L. Sharman, sub-editor, who says that a theft of 
Rs. 980 was committed at Cawnpore, but that the 
pore who lost the money was forced by the police to under-rate it. The Sub- 
nspector recovered Ks. 500, and promised to recover the balance, but this has not 
been done so far owing to the remissness of the police. The writer then refers 
to the case of a young woman who, it is alleged, has been ill-treated by the 
police. She lives in muhalla Philkhdna in the city of Cawnpore. She was in 
the keeping of a man who has lately been undergoing a sentence of imprisonment. 
Sometime ago the Sub-Inspector, the head-constable and a constable suddenly 
entered and searched her house where they found Rs. 31 cash, and some jewellery. 
She was taken to the Sub-Inspector’s house and threatened with being sent 
up as @ woman of bad livelihood. She was required to pay Rs. 100 to the Sub- 
Inspector. She borrowed some money on the security of her jewellery and laid that 
money and Rs. 31 cash, she already had, before the Sub-Inspector. The money 
was taken up by the constable who stood close by. She was dismissed by the Sub- 
Inspector with assurances of being allowed to live in peace. When. she returned 
home and wept bitterly, the constable, at the instance of the Sub-Inspector, 


The police at Cawnpore. 
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returned Rs. 2 toher. The writer hopes that the District Magistrate and Superin- 
tendent of Police, who are reported to be just and sympathetic, will inquire into 
the matter. ; 
3. The Arya Mitra (Bareilly), of the 1st October, says that a daring 
dakaiti was committed at the house of one Lala 
poring dakaiti in Kagarol, Agra Jhandu Lal, a Vaishya, in Kagarol, Agra district, 
on the 18th September at 9 p.m. It would seem that. 
the dakaits were encamped in a garden near the local police-station during the day. 
In the evening they proceeded to the Lala’s house blowing a trumpet. Some of 
them first entered the police-station and sat upon the thanadar who lay asleep on 
his bed. Being unable to break the strong doors of the Lala’s house, the dakaits 
broke a stone lattice in the wall and entered the house, They carried away cash 
and jewellery valued at eight or ten thousand rupees, and went away on horses 
and camels. The police are busy making inquiries, The people, having been dis- 
armed by Government, have become so helpless that a gang of badmashes can 
easily rob a well-to.do person or plunder the whole of a village without meetin 
with any opposition. It is a matter of surprise and regret that the British Govern- 
ment, which is so proud of the excellence of its system of administration, should 
have rendered the people so weak and helpless. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. : 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
4. The Ndtya Patra (Allahabad), of the 1st October, says that the 
arrangements for the cleaning and the lighting of the 
Allahabad head octro! office to an. streets and lanes of Allahabad are as unsatisfactor 

pamela as ever. Lately a new difficulty has cropped up. It 
would seem that a member of the Municipal Board has a house divided into a 
number of shops, but as the shops have bad surroundings, the huts of sweepers and 
other low class persons and a public latrine being close by, the shops have long 
remained untenanted. The proprietor, supported. by other Municipal Commis- 
sioners of his party, has made the strange proposal for the transfer of the head octroi 
office from its present position in the heart of the town to his shops! The present 
office being very easily accessible to the traders, they are opposed to its transfer. 
Indeed, a Bae number of them have already filed a petition entering a protest. 
Moreover, the Municipal Board has to pay no rent for the present building, while 
it would be charged several hundred rupees a year as rent for the shops. Under 


these circumstances it is to be hoped that the Board and the local authorities will 
think twice before accepting the proposal. | 


(e).—Education. 
Nil. | | 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
al 


(g).—General. 


5. The Arya Mitra (Bareilly), of the 1st October, says that a correspon- 
A suggestion for the prosecution of Gent of the. Englishman, referring to the attacks 


te ete Tastee Bolo iw ce tave ~=made by some native newspapers on Mr. Justice Sale 


ee - of the Calcutta High Court in connection with the 
acquittal of Mr. Bain, advises the High Court to prosecute the newspapers. But 
the writer, who gives such advice to his countrymen, does what is calculated to 
lower the prestige of Anglo Indians and to strengthen the idea prevailing among 


the children of the soil that the Anglo-Indians indiscriminately support every 
Anglo-Indian offender. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil, 
VI.—Raitway. 
6. The Edward Gazette (Shdéhjahdnpur), of the 2nd October, publishes a 


communication from a Q4zi Muhammad Hafiz-ud-din, 
A railway theft at the Bhandai sta- 


tion on the Indian Midland Railway a resident of Jewar in the Bulandshahr district. He 
in Dholpur territory. 


Gwalior. He was obliged to take leave to learn Hindi and left for Aligarh by the 
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is employed as a muharrir in a police-station at 


Arya Mytra, 
Ist October, 1903. 


NATYA PaTRA, 
1st October, 1903. 


Arya Mirra, 
lst October, 1903, 


EDWARD GAZETTBR, 
2nd October, 1903. 
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assenger train at 7 P.M. on the 2ist July. He seated his wife with luggage in the 
female carriage. When the train arrived at Bhandai in Dholpur territory at half- 
st eleven at night,a thief entered the female carriage, took up the luggage 
biddaphag to the writer, made it over to his companion, who,stood on the ground 
below, and then himself disappeared. The writer's wife who was taking her food 
at the time, raised an alarm. There were three other female passengers who were 
asleep. They awoke and cried “ Thief! thief!” Rub Lal, constable, appeared on 
the scene after some time, But instead of pursuing the thieves, he imperatively 
told the writer’s wife to make no noise, Under the orders of the guard the writer 
had to take her out of the carriage as she was in a bad state of health. The police 
telegraphed the theft to the railway police at Dholpur. But the Sub-Inspector 
arrived at noon the following day. and registered the report of the theft. The 
writer lost about Rs. 150 worth of jewellery, clothing and other things, but at the 


‘instance of the Sub-lnspector he had to under-state it. In the meantime the 


writer was taken by a police constable to a field about two furlongs from the 
station, and there they found his broken bag and some other articles of little value. 
The police have not yet succeeded in tracing the theft. No wonder, the writer 
thinks, if the police aud other station employés were in collusion with the robbers, 
as the latter had the boldness to divide the property between themselves at such 
a short distance from the station. Now the police are levying blackmail from 
people in the neighbouring villages in the course of investigating the robbery. 


VII—Posr Orrice. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societizs anp ReEwiaious anp Socran Marrers. 


7. The Arya Darpan (Shéhjahdnpur), for September, says that it would 
appear from the Praydédg Samdchdr that a widow of 

boa Hinda widew at Allahabad, the Bania caste, residing at Daraganj in Allahabad, 

y § San) 

placed her newly-born illegitimate child at the door 

of Baldeo, a Prayagwal, and returned home. She was put on her trial and gob 
three months, Properly speaking, she was not an offender. The real culprit was 
her guardian who did not perform her re-marriage on the death of her husband. 
Nothing could be more reprehensible than that a man can marry as many times as 


he likes, while a woman is allowed to marry but once, her marriage being generally 
performed when a mere child. 


1X.—MiscetLaneovs, 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 138th Oct., 1908. 
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I.—Poxrtics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
1, Tas Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 13th October, says that the 
Hedjaz Railway is probably the only railway in 
The contribution of subscriptionsby the world for which funds have been wertale | by 
fanwey tind. ee we Hocie® subscription. The Panjdband the Deccan have exhi- 
bited a great deal of enthusiasm in contributing to 
the Hedjaz Railway. Lately a fairly large amount has been collected in Nepal for 
the purpose. The question is whether the contributors to the fund will be recog- 
alee as shareholders of the railway and will share the profits, or the subscriptions 
paid by them will partake of the natureof charity. It is difficult to understand 
why public subscriptions have been raised for a commercial enterprise. The writer 
understands that the Sultan has entered into a contract with a German joint-stock 
company for the railway, guaranteeing a certain rate of interest on the outlay. It is 
not known where the head-office of the Hedjaz Railway is. Many natives are 
anxious to serve on the line, but they do not known to whom they should forward their 
applications. The railway is, no doubt, under construction and a large number. of 
men are working on it, Will the contribution of subscriptions towards the cost of 
a commercial concern, the profits of which will go into the pockets of a joint stock 
Company or the Sultan, come under the category of acharitable and meritorious 
act or not ! 

2. The Médan-i-Ulum (Bareilly), of the 8th October, publishes a commu- 
nication from a correspondent, who says that the 
the Sultan of Turkey as Volunteers. duty of the Indian Muhammadans to offer, with the 
| permission of the Government of India, their services 
to the Sultan as Volunteers and stand shoulder to shoulder with the Turkish 
soldiers in the battle-field. There is every reason to hope that the Government of 
India will grant them the required permission without demur. The Muhammadan 
Volunteers should earn the gratitude of the Sultan and their aid to the Sultan would 
lead the Government of India to count on their aid in an emergency. Moreover, the 
grant of permission by the Government to the Musalmans would improve the rela- 
tions between Turkey and England. It behoves the Muhammadan Political As- 
sociation and the Anjuman-i-Isl4mia at Lahore to draw the attention of the 

Muhammadans to the subject. 


A suggestion for the offer of their Turks being in trouble at the Te day, it is the > 


(b).—Home. 
3. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 9th October, says :—The worst that 
was feared has happened. Mr. Brodrick, the failure 
the Secretary of Stave per Indi = of the War Office and the author of the astoundin 
proposal to make India pay a fraction of the cost of 


the South African garrison, is now the Indian Secretary. We believe it will 


not be possible even for Mr. Brodrick to do worse than Lord G. Hamilton, 
but in what will necessarily be a shert-lived administration, he may do this poor 
country lasting injury if he will insist on carrying out his ideas on the Army 
question. We seem to be in for evil days. 

4. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 12th October, says:—The mode:a- 

_ tionists are viewed by the extreme section of the 

Congress ‘He Indian National = Congressists as traitors to the country. They are 
| nn dubbed ‘ hollow,’ ‘ insincere,’ ‘ unpatriotic,’ and all sorts 

of foul motives a:e imputed to them. And what pray, is the head and front of their 
offence ?_ They have not flayed alive any Congress fenter They have not hacked, 
quaitered or roasted any of the gentlemen of the ‘stamp. Without going 
into personalities, they merely presented a rough sketch of some of the political 
leaders. It seems the portrait; were faithful. At any rate, the scars and wrinkles 
were correctly represented. But over this, the extreme section of the Indian 
pemne have been raising a Babel of noises. We are not sure if they have not 
een. egged on to this, by some of the leaders themselves Be this as it may, we 
do not quite understand, why such a storm should be raised over the utterances cf 
two meek and modest gentlemen of Calcutta and Madras respeciively. They have 
been tested by years of ordeal and found true as steel. They are important men 
of the Congress camp, and before putting their thoughts into writing, they have 
had oppo: tunities to cerefully study the Ccngress and its constituent leaders. If 
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what they considered to be the errors and defects of the leading men, we fail to 
understand why such a clamour should be made; It is not said that the Congress 
leaders are immaculate. It is not suggested that the objections are groundless 
It is in fact admitted that some of the rewarks are too true. How then are these 
men to blame ? | 

Are we to understand that the Congress is licensed to criticise the proceed- 
ings of the world at large, but that the Cong:ess leaders should be deemed above 
criticism, simply because they te to be the leaders of the Congress? The 
Congress, hitherto, has notoriously kept aloof fiom the field of practical politics, 
confining itself to mere discussions,and criticisms. Criticisms are sometimes a 
necessity, and supported by facts and figures they have often burst into the camps 
of the opponents of the Congress, like so many bomb shells vo pre to pieces 
their political theories, and their statements as to the material and moral condition 
of India. Nobody can deny this. Their object of criticism is well understood. 
“ Tt is to point out the fatal defects which beset the path of our Rulers It 1s to 
win for the people just and equal laws. It is to obtain for them a fair sha:e in the 


administration of thecountry. It is to induce the Imperial Government to asce:s 


taxes not arbitrarily but on equitable principlvs. It is to convince our Rulers that 
the policy followed by some sections of the Anglo-Indians to alternately side with 
ihe Hindus and Muhammadans and to play the one against the other is by no means 
a sound, honest or statesmanlike policy. It is to convince the Government that it 
is not by section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, nor by stringent laws of sedi- 
tion, nor by the strict enforcement of the provisions of the Arms Act that His 
Majesty’s Government can be maintained in peace and prosperity. . No people can 
be coe:ced into loyalty by legislation. The good will of a people cannot be secured 
by invidious dis inction between white and black, brown and mahogany. The 
people of this country are by their religion, tradition and promptings of self- 
interest attached to the Government by strong ties of loyalty. Give them equal 
laws. Give them humane treatment. And the hearts of the teeming millions are 
the strongest bulwarks of England’s st:ength in India. If English rulers should 
forget this, they would be the greatest enemies of themselves.’ These form some 
of the lessons which the Congress teaches for the benefit of England. 

In giving expression to the above, the leadeis of the Congress do sometimes 
go beyond the bounds of moderation and indulge in sweeping denunciations and 
scathing remarks. This seems to suit the palate of the many-headed mob, that 
cannot appreciate any dish unless it is well seasoned with salt, pepper and vinegar. 
They have thus naturally a sort of antipathy towards modeiationists. ‘he 
political leaders according to their classification belong to two classes, the 
jire-brands and the water-lilies. Those who can clap their hands the loudest. 
stamp their feet vehemently after the fashion of the tragic actors of old Greece and 
swing their windy rhetoric extolling thé virtues of India and advertizing the vices 
of the ruling class—belong to the 1st class. Those who take a moderace view of 
things, however sound and reasonable they be, ave t:eated to the tune of invectives 
as unpatriotic, traitors to their country’s interest, tit'e hunters and all that, and a:e 
placed in the 2nd class. Cannot :eform be effected without the aid of vituperation ? 
It is a very serious thing. A line of demarcation must surely be dawn between 
just criticism and coarse abusiveness. ‘I'he !a:ter shows that there is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark. No Government is perfect, and the English 
Government .as it is at present constituted falls very much short of an ideal 
governnient. Our Icaders are quite welcome to criticise it along proper lines, to point 
cut its errors and shortcomings, to bring every grievance to the notice of the rulers 
and to do everything reasonable and lawful for the vindication of those grievan- 


_ ces. If, however, they are vulgar, coarse and abusive, they do more harm than 


gdod to our cause. First of all they irritate the feelings of the ruling class. Then 
again they cast a heap of wud and dirt upon their reputation as gentlemen of fit- 
ness and culture. If these things have been pointed out by a friendly critic, why 
lose temper ? If the objections do not apply to the case, why not face them out 
boldly and say in the plainest terms that the censure is groundless and that what 
has been held up before the public is no portrait: it is a daub and caricature? But 
af oe cap do fit, why not honestly acknowledge your shortcomings and try 
amends ? - : i | 
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If some of the Anglo-Indian papers trade in vituperatives and neglect no 
Opportunities to misrepresent the motives of the people of the country, is that a 
reason why our people should also retaliate by taking to vituperatiyes in return? 
We want our leaders to be model men. They ave mostly men of birth. Let them 
not forget that noble birth has its obligations, Further, we want our leaders to 
be men of grand morals, of the most collossal cha:acter. It is a notorious fact that 
many prominent men and favourites with the public are those, who on failing to 
secure a competence for themselves by Government employment, have applied 
themselves to the heroic task of reforming the country. ey | by this means have 
easily secured a name for themselves, They are idolised and lionised everywhere. 
Their books, papers and journals flood the maikets, are eagerly purchased by the 


public and most readily devoured by them. It does not uncommonly happen that | 
these gentlemen are driven to so with each other for no better cause than | 
O 


the empty, rotten, egg shell of a name, The way in which they often conduct 
themselves, competing for Municipal elections or for seats at the Legislative Coun- 
cils or fellowships at the University is simply disgraceful. It seems that interest 
induces these people to take to the Congress platform and that they do not care 
a button for the good of the country. 3 

We do not want these men for our leaders. We want large-hea:ted, strong- 
minded and sincere men who have earned the confidence of the people by devoting 
their time, money and energies to the performance of noble objects. We want 
men for our leaders, whose whole life is a series of sacrifices, who do not consider 
any sacrifice too great if it effect the good of the country. We do not want fops 
for cur leaders, to whom dress and toilet are of greater moment than the good 


of the country. We want our leaders to be no mere windbags full of rhetoric and - 


eloquence, but practical men who illustrate in their daily practices the principles 
they preach. We do not want for our leaders, the holiday-trippers of the Christ- 
mas season, who cannot bear any sacrifice of personal comfort, money and con- 
venience either for the good of a private individual in trouble or of a public institu- 
tion, but who come to the Congress as to a pastime of their leisure hour. . 

In past years, the public had no time to think about the fitness of the Con- 
gress leaders. The minds of the literate classes in the towns and in the country 
were surging with excitement, caused by the opposition of Sir Syed Ahmed, Raja 
Shiva Prasad, Lord Dufferin, and Sir.Auckland Colvin. Attempts were ce ager | 
made to strangle the Congress by resorting to means of all sorts and sizes, whic 
suggested itself to them. They stopped at nothing. The aid of misrepresenta- 
tions, invectives and ridicule was pressed into service to depreciate the worth of 
the Congress. Great pressure was brought to bear upon the thinking portion of 
the Mahomedan population to leave the Congress-camp and to induce them to 
declare that they had no sympathy with the movement. Packed meetings were 
convened into which the coster-mongers, pigeon-sellers, butchers and kabaries of 
‘Nakkhas and Chowk were introduced with the title of Shahzadas and Nawabs to 
create an impression in the minds of the outside public that intluential men denounc- 
ed the Congress. The reputation ot third and fourth class Hindustani journals 
suddenly rose high and it suddenly secured a large number of subscribers and also 


some pay and emolument for the editor. Five rupees preachers, carrying the flag | 


of “ Anti” swept over the districts of Oudh, holding meetings and preaching the 
Holy Gospel that unless they denounced the Cengress, there was no chance of 
securing the goodwill of the Government. And Political as se arose on all 
sides croaking out the fall of the Congress, and Raja Udai Pertap of Bhinga sud- 
denly rose into the eminence of an author and pamphleteer. 

Among those busy scenes, the public had no time to think about the Con- 
gress leaders, about their strength and weaknesses, their forte and their foibles. 


Now that the froths and foams of excitement have been allayed ; and the bubbles | 


of opposition have sunk into the depths of the airy void which gave them birth 
the people have now begun to think about their leaders. The remarks of the 
Congress critics have proceeded from the most charitable motives with a view to 
make the public alive to the fact that the affairs of the Congress are in a material 
point out of joint. Ifthe Congress and its supporters do not profit by this advice 
and criticism, this grand institution, which has withstood years of misrepresentation 
and calumny, which has remained unshaken against-the most chilling indifference 
of some and the active opposition of many, shall fall to pieces like a house of cards. 


,. 
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It was :easier to resist the attack of the outside oppositionists, byt the opposition 
of friends inside the camp is terrible. If the:Congress is not purified, if it is not 
conducted by a better set of men, if its leaders do not elevate themselvesupon a 
higher and a holier platform of devotions and.sacrifices, we can very well foresee the 
consequences. The sword of Democles is. hangjng over the destiny of the Indian 
National Congress and the writing is already.on the wall. 


II.—Areuanistan AND Trans-FRonTixR. 
' Nil. 
 TTT.—Native States. 
Nil. 
IV.—Aominisrration.. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


5. The Hindustant (Lueknow), of the 14th October, publishes a com- |, Hipustam, 
; munication from.a Naib-Tahsildar at Muzaffarnagar, Angi 
of ingestion for the redistbation’ who says that the Pioneer complains that the officials 
are overworked in some districts, and urges that the 
areas of those districts should be reduced. The officials, especially Tahsildars 
and Deputy Collectors in every district have more than enough to do. Their 
hands are full with revenue and criminal cases, exeeutive. and miscellaneous work : 
they have also to check the:registers of patwaris and to be out in camp during 
the cold weather. Towards the end of every quarter and year they have to 
work under high pressure, and manifestly the work done in a hurry cannot 
be expected to be satisfactory. Qn the other hand, there are some officials 
who havea very easy time of it. Every tahsil has a Naib-Tahsildar and a Sub-Regis- 
trar. The Sub-Registrar has generally to register only a few documents durin 
the-day, while his pay and allowance exceed the pay of the Naib-Tahsildar, wal 
‘/ in some. dnstances amount to the pay of the Tabsildar The Tahsildar also inspects 
the documents prese ited for registration, as such inspection helps him in assessing 
the income-tax. The Sub-Registrar should receive a fixed pay and no allowance, and 
hold his office in the Tahsildar’s office like the Naib Tahsildar. When one Naib 
Tahsildar does treasury and registration work, the other should be on tour. The 
Tahsildar should be invested with the powers of a second class Magistrate and 
decide all. revenue cases in:which the value of the subject-matter exceeds Rs. 25 
but does not exceed Rs. 100. This would afford great relief to Deputy Collectors 
who have.at present no breathing time. ‘The Naib Tahsildar should be invested 
with the powers of a third class Magistrate, as is done in the Panjab, and he 
should also decide all revenue cases, the value of which does not exceed Rs. 25. 
In this way the Tahsildar, being relieved of some criminal and revenue work, 
would be able to devote greater attention to administrative work. If the  aib- 
Tahsildars were empowered to decide revenue and criminal cases, as suggested 
above, it would be sa to raise their present rates of pay, which are Rs. 50, 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 and Rs. 125. Moreover, a muharrir would have to 
be given to each Naib Tahsildar. Any such redistribution of work among the if 
district officiais would be a great.improvement on the present arrangements. | 
i (b).—Police. — 
6. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 15th October, publishes a com- _Ovva Axnsir, 1 
munication from Kashi Nath, a pete? Tee fe le, -_ 
A case of murder on the road Ramnagar, who complains that lately a passenger 
re Oo ye ai for ad Moghal Sarai letisieaniiion | 
in the morning and that the carriage returned to the 
town the same day in the evening without the driver. When people examined the 
carriage, they found the dead body of the driver tied to the carriage and covered 
with canvas. The carriage was taken to the police-station. There is a distance of 
nearly four miles between Ramnagar and Moghal Sarai and the road is a metalled 
one. Several cases of serious crime have previously occurred on the road, but in no 
‘case have the police succeeded in tracing the culprits. It is to be hoped that this 
time the police will not abandon ang pata until they have found out the 
offenders. Probably the offenders are residents of the neighbouring villages, 
and the landholders and chaukidars should have no great difficulty in identifying 
them. Av railway station should be built on this side of the river, a police outpost 
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established at a suitable place by the road side, some police sowars appointed to 
patrol the road and other such steps taken to check robberies. | | 

| 9. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 15th October, complains that opium gambling 
| has become very prevalent at Agra, even parda- 
nashin ladies taking part in it. It bids fair to ruin 
the city if it is not checked by the authorities. ee 


(c).—Finance and Tazatton, 
8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 9th October, says :—Our country- 


men have been persistently urging the rei on | of 
oe oPoee! Ficeroy and the members the administration. They ask for the larger emp oy- 
of his council. ment of Indians in all branches of the public service 
even more on grounds of economy than as an act of 


Opium gambling at Agra. 


political expediency and of justice. The cry has not merely been a cry in the 


wilderness, however, but the tendency of the bureaucracy has been quite the other 
way. And this tendency, this eminently vicious and selfish tendency, has at no 
time been more pronounced than in the present Moweine es 8 Step after step is 
being insidiously and industriously taken to close the doors of the public service 
against educated Indians, at the same time that new offices are being created for 
nglishmen and Eurasians and the emoluments of the existing offices increased. 
What was the necessity for adding to the sumptuary allowances of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, or even of adding to the salary of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces? True, the charge of the latter has been extended by the 
addition of Berar; but does this so materially add to his duties? And why not 
raise the political status of the people by making the Provinces a Lieutenant- 
Governorship instead of adding to the pay of the Chief Commissioner? Then, 
why create useless offices like, say, that of Director-General of Education ? 
9. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 9th October, says :—It is not credit-. 
able to His Excellency the Viceroy or his colleagues 
mane, alleged costliness of the ad* in the Government of India that they should have 
sought for an increase of their already too consider- 
able emoluments. There is not another country in the world where the adminis- 
tration is more costly or the officials are paid more liberally than this land, whose 
people are the poorest under the sun. The Viceroy gets two lakhs and fifty 
thousand rupees a year besides all sorts of allowances, and is perhaps the costliest 
official commodity in the world. His Members of Council are paid Rs. 6,666 a 
month each. There is no comparison between a small country like Japan and 


India, yet J apan being an independent country, duties devolve on its Government. 


which are foreign to a subordinate Government like ours. And the Prime Minister 
of Japan, according to an article in Hast and West, gets no more than about Rs. 
1,500. We do not of course expect officials belonging to a foreign land to be satis- 
fied with meagre remuneration for their service; they have no inducement to 
cae more for the welfare of the people in their keeping than of themselves. But 
surely there must be a limit even to their ambition. The late Secretary of State 
did one good thing at the close of his official life in refusing to sanction the propo- 
sals of the Government of India, which are really astounding. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil, 
(¢).—Education. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 11th October, says :-—The Honor- 

able Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur has addressed a 

cane proposed Hinda Educational letter to a number of friends throughout these 
provinces asking their opinion as to the advisability 

of holding a Hindu Educational Conference. We have so long made no reference 
to the letter, because we thought public discussion was not required, but as public 
reference has been made to the communication, we may also discuss the matter in 
some of its bearings. We do not think that the Hindus of the United Provinces 
need an stucaticaat conference of their own on the lines of the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference. There are few grievances which can be called Hindu 


grievances in matters educational, as separate from general grievances, and for the © 


solution of which no conference is necessary. The Muhammadan Conference was 
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started with some definite objects. We will not be so uncharitable as tosay that 
the principal object which prompted the late Sir Syed Ahmad to organise the 
conference was to keep the Muhammadans away from the National Congress : but 
that this was one of the objects of the conference is the belief of educated 
Hindus of these provinces, a belief, we think, based on solid foundation : but the 
most prominent db ject of his conference was to push the claims of the Aligarh 
College on the sympathy of the Muhammadan masses; and this has been toa 
certain extent giles , and Aligarh has become the centre of Muhammadan activity 
in educational matters, of course only so far as the current of Muhammadan public 
opinion follows the lines laid down by the Government. Constituted as the confer- 
ence is, it is inexpedient for it to take any independent action or to protect general 
or Muhammadan interests in matters educational when they run counter to official 
views or there is danger from official meddlesomeness. In its way the Muham- 
madan Conference has been successful, but from the discussion which the letter of 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk has called forth in the Muhammadan press, it is clear that 
satisfaction with the labours of the last fourteen years is not equally shared. 
However, it is not such a body that Hindus should place before them as an ideal. 
The Hindus of Upper India have not one, but three, if not four, centres of 
educational activity and all these deserve support. The D. A.-V. College in 
Lahore, with its several branches distributed all over the Panjab, the Central 
Hindu College at Benares, the Gurukul at Hardwar, all deserve the support of 
patriotic Hindus of all shades cf opinion. The desire to bring all these activities 
on one platform is noble indeed, but it is difficult to achieve this object. With 
fundamental differences as to religious matters, with separate lines chalked out by 
the promoters for work, to expect them to merge their differences is to expect an 
impossibility. The three movements in their own way have taken steps to 
popularise their work, The anniversary of the Lahore Arya Samaj attracts 
thousands of Hindus from all parts of Upper India, in the last days of November ; 
the Theosophical Convention held every alternate year during Christmas at 
Benares attracts a considerable number of Hindus, so diss the anniversary of the 
Gurukula durmg Holi. A number of Updeshaks are maintained by the Samaj 
movements, the anniversaries of the Arya Samajes in different parts of the country 
keep the two movements in evidence, so do the tours of Mrs. Kass Besant keep 
the work of the Central Hindu College in view. We are thoroughly satisfied with 
the excellent work which is being done by the three movements, and think it will 
be sheer waste of time and energy to ask them to come to a central conference to 
compare notes. 3 
Opposed as we are to denominational movements and caste conferences, 
knowing as we do that three-fourths of the miseries of the Hindus of Upper India 
are due to sectarian feelings, we shall not advise any true friend of progress to 
intensify this feeling. But if Hindus do require a separate organisation, we will 
say that they must have one on general lines in which the promoters, unfettered b 
feeling of caste and religion, may join to protect Hindu interests. The Hindus of 
Upper India have surely certain grievances shared by other communities ; but if 
Muhammadan leaders do not choose to be active or co-operative with Hindu leaders, 
the latter have no reason to sit idle. The Hindus may, guarding themselves against 
the danger of exclusiveness, form an organisation of their own in which leaders of 
amr opinion who are not afraid of their own shadows and ready to leave it at the 
east appearance of official opposition would meet together to devise means for their 
welfare. And in taking action it should be remembered that the movement should 
comprise all Hindi and Urdu speaking Hindus from Behar up to Peshawar and 
should deal with political, social, educational and economic problems. The Hindus 
do not get sufficient to eat, they are deteriorating physically and in number, in 
every census they show a falling-off. The masses need the help of leaders to be told 
how they can by their own efforts without looking up to the Government for help 
arrest this downward course. The Hindus are in a hopeless condition. Those of them 
who are not slothful and desire to earn their bread by honest labour, find the doors of 
the services closed against them, simply because they are Hindus. The doors of 
the Railway Service are being closed against them, and they are driven out from higher 
appointments in the Postal Service. Not a few Government officers, taking advan- 
tage of the sectarian feeling among the Hindus, would treat Brahmins and Kayes- 
thas as separate units, They conspire to close the doors of Government service against 
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Kayesth as, if more than 8 certain abitrarily fixed number of Kayesthas happen'to 
‘be in an office, while no-such restrictions are put upon Hurasians. Hindus have 
‘been driven out from the Commissariat Department. In fact, to the Upper Indian 


Hindu the means for subsistence has been narrowed and there is. no knowing what 


may happen next. The middle class Hindu families are simply starving for want of 


nourishing food, and ifthe vegetarians become an easy prey to plague, it is because 


‘in large and small towns they do not, if even they have the means, get nourishing 


food ; not only plague and famine claim the largest number of victims, but the 


ordinary death rate among Hindus has grown higher and the birth-rate lower. This 


is an economic question and has to be faced in all its bearings. Social problems 


there are many which:are common to all communities and require our serious 


attention. Ifa general movement:were organised which would boldly face these 


questions, it may do some good and awaken the Hindus from their torpor. 


To bring the movement to a successful issue we want men of influence at its 
head, men who will not hesitate to‘call.a spade a spade. In the proper sense of 
the word the Hindus of Upper India have failed to produce a leader to whom all 


may look for guidance. In the absence of a man of towering personality, the next 


best thing we can do is to bring together such Hindus ofall persuasions, the 
Sanatan Vharmists, Arya Samajists, the Theosophists, Jains and others, in whose 
heart beats the desire to lift up their co-religionists and prevent their physical 
deterioration, and reduction in number, which, if unchecked, are bound to be follow- 
ed by their practical extinction, — | 
11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th October, says:—At the meet- 

ing of the Senate of the Allahabad University to 

pane question of raising the Entrance he held on November 9th next, Mr. Cox will move, 
and Mr. Dela Fosse will second, a resolution to the 

effect that the Entrance and School Final Examination fee be raised from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 for school candidates, and the Entrance Examination fee for private 


candidates be raised from Rs. 16 to Rs. 20. The financial straits of the Uni- | 


versity are perhaps responsible for this very objectionable proposal. If so, the 
University is itself to blame. It has been recently taking various steps to drive 
away candidates for matriculation from its doors. We most strongly and empha- 
tically protest against this attempt to make-education dearer in these educationally 
most backward provinces, ‘and hope every right-minded fellow will make it a 
point to attend the November meeting of the Senate to vote against the proposed 
resolution. ‘The movers evidently believe that private candidates are a particularly 
rich class of people, and so in their case the increase must be double ‘that to be 
demanded from school candidates! How well informed Anglo-Indians are regard- 
ing the conditions of the people! And they pretend-to know more regarding this 
subject than educated Indians. It is simply outrageous for men who enjoy fat 
salaries to the deprivation of the children ofthe soil, to make.such unsympathetic 
proposals. It is particularly deplorable that our educators should band themselves 
with our opponents, as we must call all unsympathetic Anglo-Indians. It is still 
more regrettable that such a generous man as Professor Cox, who maintains a 
— at his sole expense, should make himself the cat’s-paw of the enemies of 
education. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


12. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th October, says :—In the days 
} when every member of the Subordinate Provincial 
ohanid promotion of eam Service in the United Provinces complains of: slow 


romotion, there is at least one officer who possesses’ 


wonderfully good luck and may be congratulated on his extraordinary good fortune. 
Maulvi Muhammad Ahmed, M.A., LL.M., barrister-at-law, to give him his full 
name and titles, entered the service as Officiating Deputy Collector on Rs. 250 in 
1898. In ten years time ‘he has risen to the rank of Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Ist grade, on Rs. 700 per mensem. His seniors who rendered equally good 
service in the Settlement Department, z.e., Pandit Lujja Ram, B.A., Assistant 
Settlement Officer, Meerut, and Maulvi Fasih-ud-din, Assistant Settlement: Officer, 
Farrukhabad, are still in the Rs. 400 grade. It is difficult to understand why 
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these gentlemen were passed over. When Maulvi Muhammad Ahmed was 
gazetted as A.S.0., lst grade, we thought the promotion was go type for the 
time that he had charge of the Aligarh settlement, and there was little or no heart- 
burning : but now that his transfer to Mainpuri in the same capacity has been 
gazetted, members of the service have begun to look upon the appointment as 
unjust and unreasonable. Maulvi Muhammad Ahmed’s work was, according to 
public estimation, in no way superior to that of Messrs. Lujja Ram and Fasih-ud- 
din, and the Government would do well to give its reasons for this extraordinary 
lift, in order to remove the heart-burning in the members of the service. Mr. 
Muhammad Ahmed might have earned his promotion by good work, but it is as 
well that the public should know why he has superseded equally efficient officers 


V .— LEGISLATION, : 
Nil. 
VI.—Raitway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post Orricz. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies anp REuigiovs anpD Socirat Matrers. 
Nil. 
1X.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 
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I.—Po tics. 
(a ).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).— Home. | 
1. Tae Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly) of the 16th October, says that while 
Lord George Hamilton was neglectful and ignorant of 
the condition of the Indian people, there is reason to 
apprehend that the new Secretary of State will do an incalculable amount of 
injury to the country. Ifthe past be any guide to the future, all sections of the 
Indian public are agreed in thinking that Mr. Brodrick will play ducks and 
drakes with the Indian revenues. Lately he attempted to saddle India with a 
heavy additional army expenditure, but His Excellency the Viceroy came to the 
rescue and saved her. However, now he is all powerful and nothing can prevent 
him from having everything his own way. If Lord George Hamilton has made 
India subject to a chronic disease, Mr. Brodrick will, it is feared, drive her to her 
grave. Mr. Brodrick is like a quack doctor to India. The destinies of the teeming 
millions of this country should have been entrusted to a competent man. 
2. Al Bashir (Etadwah), of the 13th October, referring to the rumour 
ublished in some English newspapers as to the possi- 
bility of Sir Antony MacDonnell succeeding Lord 
Curzon as the Governor-General of India on the 
latter’s retirement, observes that if the rumour 
turned out tobe true, the measure would simply prove disastrous to the country, 
particularly to the Muhammadans, While Sir Antony was at the head of the 
Government of the United Provinces, he exercised open hostility towards the 
Musalmans, and though he succeeded in gaining the good-will of the Hindus by 
making some special concessions to them, he also injured them by enacting the 
Tenancy Act. EHven Englishmen did not like him. He was an obstinate man and 
a strict ruler. He formed his opinions with undue haste. Such a person is hardly 
capable of governing the destinies of the —— millions of India. Again, a 
T Seskonias Soviet only conducts the internal affairs of a province, while the 
Governor-General has also to deal with foreign countries which require special tact 
and sagacity. His hostile attitude towards the Musalmans would assuredly lead 
to disturbances on the North-West frontier which is inhabited by turbulent Muham- 
madan tribes. The Musalman community, should be prepared to protest against his 
nomination to the Viceroyalty, should such an offer be made. 


IT.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
I1I.—Native Srarzs. 
Nil. 
ITV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 18th October, says—During the last 
week Lucknow was full with the members of the Pro- 
vincial Subordinate Service as well as with members 
of the Civil Service. Junior in service, but senior in 
age, men with gray hairs, and men just out of their teens, were all huddled together 
to pass the test of a departmental examination. To many the passing of an ex- 
amination at such an advanced age is nothing short of mockery, but the exigencies 
of the service in the United Provinces require rather “ grown-up boys” to pass a 


The new Secretary of State for India. 


Al Bashir on the rumour regarding 
the appointment of Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell as the Viceroy of India on 
Lord Curzon’s retirement. 


The Departmental examination of 
the members of the Subordinate Pro- 
vincial Service. 


‘stiff examination, and that while they are in harness. Any departmental examina- 


tion, if it is a necessity, must precede the appointment of an officer, but such is not 
the view of the Government. It demands its officers to pass the examination after 
they have assumed charge of new work, to many, in all conscience, a new experi- 
ence, The Tahsilddr’s out-of-door work might give him an inclination to burn his 
midnight oil over law books, but what to say of the junior Deputy Collectors, who 
have, in order to gain the approbation of their superior officers, to work at least eight 
hours a day at the desk, which might increase to ten or twelve in case of some, if 
misfortune takes them to districts which are in the charge of shikar-loving 
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sportive officers, whose out-door en gagements —all very necessary for their physical 


and muscular development—hardly leave time to attend to case work. It is these 
unlucky men who are expected to pass a stiff examination at the very outset. In 
these io where progress is made on the reverse side, back-door is preferred to 
open door, the old exploded system of nomination is preferred to competition, where 
position in life is given greater importance than the qualities of the head, where brain 
power is held at a discount, it is too much to expect Government to do away with 
this anomaly. But much improvement can be made in the system of examination. 
The members of the vrovinelat bik vice feel grateful to the Local Government for doing 
away with one great anomaly. Hitherto the members of the Civil Service used to get 
two chances for examination in spring and in autumn every year, while the members 
of the provincial service were allowed to appear only once in the year. In three 
, the civil servant had six chances to pass the examination, but their Deputies 
ad only three. The latter shall also now be given six chances. This has been 
done probably to avoid the necessity of giving extensions to the time allowed for 
passing the examination. So far so good. The amendment has been in the interest of 
the service for which the members will feel grateful. But there is yet another serious 
complaint which should beremoved. The Deputy Collectors to pass the examination 
by the higher standard have to obtain 66 per cent., and the Tahsilddrs by the lower 
standard 50 per cent. of the total marks. In the case of Deputy Collectors the 
passing of the examination by the lower standard is of no use to them. The percent- 
age fixed for success at the examination is very high and leads to the failure of not a 
few officers. In the sister province of the Panjéb, where this examination exists, 
the percentage fixed is 50 per cent., and we do not see why a higher standard should 
be required of the officers of equal position in the United Provinces. It is surel 
hard to ask men in advanced age when the retentive power is on the decline, to 
secure a — percentage of marks than what is fixed for the University Exami- 
nations. We hope the Government will see its way to reducing the percentage of 
marks in the case of Deputy Collectors from 66 to 50 per cent., and in the case 
of Tahsfldérs from 50 to 40 per cent., and thus removing the cause of an amount 
of mental worry and anxiety to the hard worked officers of the Government. 
The suggestion made by us is as much in the interest of the members of the service 
as in the public interest. The quality of work, both judicial and executive, suffers 
at the hands of otherwise thoroughly capable and efficient officers of the Govern- 
ment, when for years together at the very period when they are required to con- 
centrate their mind on the new work which they have been called upon to perform 
they have to work hard day and night to prepare for an examination and pass it 
with the highest percentage which no examining body demands. [The Oudh Akhbar 
(Lucknow), of the 21st October, expresses similar views on the subject. | 


4, The Bréhman Saméchdr (Parikshitgarh), for October, referring to the 
Ganges bathing fair held at Garhmuktesar in the 
Lepers at the Garhmuktesar fair in 


Meerut. Meerut district, complains that the lepers who resort 
to the fair make themselves a public nuisance by 


entering the bazar en masse, and quarrelling with shopkeepers. They should not 


be allowed to enter the bazar until the fair is over. 
(c).—Finance and Tazration. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 
| (e).—Education. 
5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 16th October, says :—We 


invite attefition to a letter printed elsewhere, which 
tne 1e selection of school text-boeks in wij] show how text-books are selected in the United 

Provinces. The text-book, “ Macmillan ki Jugra- 
phia,” which our correspondent criticises, contains gross inaccuracies at almost 
every other page. Our correspondent has sent us a formidable list of the errors he 
has picked out from the book, which, for want of space, we cannot reproduce in full, 
and hence we have selected only a few of the mistakes pointed out. Unless it 
be that for some inscrutable reason Messrs. Macmillan & Co,’s publications have to 
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BRAUMAN 
Sam ACHAR, 
October, 1903. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
I6th October, 1903. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
16th October, 1903. 


Lieutenant-Governor and his Educational Secretary, Mr. 
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be used in our schools, no matter whether the books are good, bad or indifferent, 
we wonder how such a worthless book came to be prescribed as a text-book; and 

rescribed too, a8 our correspondent says, in ng of the express resolution of the 
Next-Book Committee that the boek is unsuitable for use in schools. The Text. 
Book Committee’s Resolution was that the original English text-book was itself 
unsuitable. The Resolution would seem to have been disregarded, and it must have 
been done by the Director of Public Instruction. Then the translation of the English 
book, of which we are now writing, was never before the Committee at all, and 
how it came to be prescribed as a text-book at all, is the interesting question 
which it may be worth Sir James LaTouche’s while to inquire into. As the Com. 
mittee did not recommend the use of the book, it is obvious that the Educational 
Department was responsible for the job, and it is accordingly that we urge the 
utler, to call for an 
explanation. It is the unfortunate fact that this precious text-book on geography 
is only the type of a class of text-books published, as we said last week, by an influ- 
ential firm of Tandon publishers, of which these Provinces have become the “dump: 
ing ground.” This would be impossible if the Text-Book Committee were. not 
the official and officialised body it now is. Hence the necessity for its reconstitu- 
tion on liberal lines, and we trust this matter will also receive the attention of the 
Government without any avoidable loss of time. The subject is important, the 
evils of the present system are felt every-day, and Sir James LaTouche, who has 
only lately earned the gratitude of the public by his liberal educational reforms, 
will confer a further obligation on the people by attending to it. 

6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 16th October, says :—We 
have to invite the kind attention of His Honor Sir 
James LaTouche to another matter. Under directions 
from the Government of India, Science teaching is 
introduced into the Vernacular schools of these provinces. For this purpose 
special readers are to be prepared for use in the different classes, and the Text- 
Book Committee passed a resolution at its last annual meeting, on the motion of 
the Director of Public Instruction, that competent persons should be invited to pre- 
pare the readers, But later on the Director himself reconsidered this Resolution 
passed at his own instance, and said that the Text-Book Committee need not un- 
dertake the preparation of the Readers, and that publishers should be informed that 
they themselves might get the readers drawn up on the lines recommended in the 
Committee’s resolution. The Director said that it was not even proposed to issue 
a syllabus, “ but to leave it to private enterprise to produce according to some 
well-considered plan” the books that are required, and a special committee was 
appointed to examine the readers submitted by different publishers. So far as we 
have been able to ascertain, however, no firm has yet submitted the complete 
series of readers called for, only two publishing firms having sent in the first two 
books of the series. It therefore becomes necessary that the whole question should 
be deferred for another year. Other publishers lesidee the aforesaid two should 
be allowed an opportunity to send in their readers, and the special committee should 
also have the entire series of readers of the different firms before they approve 


The science readers in Vernacular 
schools in the United Provinces. 


of the books of any particular publisher. It is well known that once a portion of 
' the series of the text-books is approved of, the publishers have no incentive to main- | 


tain the order of excellence reached by the accepted books, as the remainder of the 
series will have anyhow to be approved. This is greatly detrimental to the interest 
of the pupils. Further, we think that, the scheme being a new one, it is desirable 
that in the light of this scheme, the entire curriculum of the vernacular schools 
ought to be revised. The curriculum should not become too heavy, and we would 


_ accordingly suggest that, as was done in Bengal, the whole question of the curri- 


culum of vernacular schools should be referred to a special committee. This com- 
mittee should include some assistant inspectors with scientific attainments, as 
assistant inspectors personally know village schools and hence are in a position to 
give experienced advice on the matter. So, instead of rushing things unnecessarily, 
it is desirable that the whole subject should be carefully considered. Our past 
experience of educational matters in these Provinces shows how difficult it is to get 
mistakes once committed rectified. We hope therefore that our reasonable sugges- 


pred let things proceed slowly will be accepted. A year’s delay would not matter 


Mactr 
# Citiz 
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Y, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 23rd October, publishes the 


following . communication, criticizing the Urdu trans- 
y Mecmillan’s Urdy translation of the ation of the “ Citizen of India,” published by Messrs. 
“ Macmillan and Company.” 


Another Precious Text- Book. 
The Citizen of India (Urpv Eprrion) Pustisaep sy Messrs. Macuitian & Co. 


Sim,—~ You have already published my criticism of Macmillan “ki” Jugh- 
rafia, with quotations from that book, in support ot my statements. Now let me 
take the vernacular translation of another English book of the same firm. It was 

rescribed at the beginning of this year for the Vernacular Final Examination of 
Deveabar 1903. As a general rule, when a new book is prescribed for this exa- 
mination, it is prescribed at least two years (or two annual sessions) before the date 
of the examination. In the present case this practice was not adhered to. But 
at last the examination in it was postponed till December 1904. 

The English edition of this book has been received unfavourably everywhere 
both in point of matter and style. So I need not say anything about its matter, 
but shall confine myself to the language of its Urdu translation. Here also we 
find instances of bad translation, and difficult words of Arabic and Turkish origin, 
in place of simpler words in every day use. These have made the book, in some 
places, beyond the comprehension of those for whom it is intended. There are 
also instances where the translation does not faithfully give the sense of the origi- 
nal. Here are some illustrations. . . * es * 

All mstances quoted in this letter are from the first half of the book. I 


could not find time to read more of it. I now leave it to your readers to judge if 


books like Macmillan “ki” Jughrafia and the one under notice to-day, are 
suitable ones to be placed on the curriculum. ” 

In commenting upon the above communication the editor remarks :—This 
letter needs no comment. It is another forcible illustration of the point urged 


by us last week that somehow the Text-Book Committee or the Educational 


Department or both seem anxious to make these Provinces the dumping ground of 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s books. We think a rule should be made that no 


translation of English books published by English firms should be prescribed as | 


text- books. 

' 8, A correspondent of the Hindustdni (Lucknow), of the 21st October, 
referring to a coming meeting of the Allahabad 
ccrOtont, BOISE ine Forsan Ate §=6university (Senate) to consider certain educational 
: matters, urges that the recent addition of a small 
course of Arabic literature to the Persian course of the Allahabad University En- 
trance Examination, is a most objectionable means devised to deter students from 
taking up Persian as aclassical language for the examination in question. The 
contention of the Director of Public Instruction that Persian is very easy is hardly 
valid. The Persian course could be made stiffer if necessary. Persian is a 
very sweet and attractive language, and is of much practical use in daily life. 
The writer contends that the question is a very important one and that the Alla- 
habad University would do well not to hatin’ @ an Arabic course over and above 


the Persian course for the Entrance examination. Ifa knowledge of Arabic be 


considered a sine qué non for Persian-knowing men, the study of Arabic should 
be introduced gradually, say a portion of Arabic Grammar, which is difficult to learn, 
may first be prescribed for the Entrance examination. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(g).—General. 


9, The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th October, regrets to say 
that though the wails ana cries of a4 evoke ~ 
Mi-treatment of natives by Euro- »ressions of sympathy, they are not properly attend- 

er - | te to. The * sa Bis Me now 7 mat the law. 
They persist in misbehaving themselves in utter disregard of the consequences. 
Englishmen are naturally fond of change and readily follow the fashion of the day. 
But it would seem that it is as difficult for the sons of Mars to mend their 
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ways as for a leopard to change its spots. Notwithstanding the fines and, other 
punishments occasionally inflicted on them, they continue to ill-treat the children 
of the soil all the same. Indeed, there is an increase in the number of such cases, 
and their persistance which is worthy of a better cause, would make natives extinct. 
The Government of India has exhibited a sincere desire to check their assaults on 
natives, but all its efforts have so far been unsuccessful. The courts have failed to 
hold the balance evenly in mixed cases in the past : but the future appears to be 
more hopeful, though the European soldiers are losing no opportunity for creating 
difficulties. In Umballa a European soldier has shot a native woman mistaking 
her for game! At the same place a native passenger has been robbed by some 
European soldiers. 

10, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 18th October, says :—The acquittal of 
Messrs. Bain and Emerson by the High Courts of 
Bengal and Madras, respectively. have set the Hugli 
and the Coom on fire, more the former. Mr. Bain was 
discharged—a discharge which practically amounted to an acquittal—by Mr. Justice 
Sale, extra-judicially. If one against many goes not in favour of the former, jus- 
tice was sought to be better administered by the Magistrate, the Judge and the Jury 
in Assam, and two J — in the Calcutta High Court. Against the decision of 


Cases of Messrs. Bain and Emerson, 
and the Anglo-Indian Press. i 


such a body of judicial officers who did their duty in a really judicial frame of. 


mind, Mr. Justice Sale’s curious procedure against law and common sense only 
weakened the case of Mr. Bain as against the Government and made the Anglo- 
Indian cry, wild and incoherent to a degree, that of the weak party who makes 
up by abuse what he lacks in argument—cogent and forcible argument. The 


bugbear of 7 e was gained but mud soiled the snow-white habiliments of justice. 


Those Anglo-Indians who raised a hue and cry, made Mr. Bain a hero, heaped 
abuses upon the Government and the Indians, were peculiarly colour-blind and 
animated with race-feeling and put the fair fame of British justice in the 
background. . Well, such cases only reveal the fact that it is not the Anglo-Indian 
in the mofussil who is in danger, but the confidence of the people on the English- 
man’s sense of justice and fair play that is in jeopardy. The idea has begun to 
filter down to the masses that no European offender can be brought to book for 
justice. That will be the blackest day for Pax Britannica in this country when 
even the lowest Indian learns to act up to this idea. 

Private Emerson’s case is rather a strong case from the Anglo-Indian point 
of view. This soldier was accused of shooting a forest guard, tried and discharged 
by the Magistrate of Trichinopoly, ordered to be re-tried by the Madras High 
Court, arrested in England, whither he had gone and settled down after retirement, 
brought back here, committed to the Sessions, tried and finally acquitted. The 
Madras Government has issued orders to the Police Commissioner to supply 
Emerson’s immediate wants pending repatriation to England. The Englishman 
of Calcutta, that has extended its protective wings over all Kuropeans accused of 
assualting Indians, took the trouble to publish a fuller account of the case and 
came down upon the Government for trying to please the Indian. From the 
proceedings thus published, it appears that Lord Curzon came in for a large share 
of the attention of Mr. Grant, the counsel for defence, who seemed to think him- 
self quite justified in abusing the highest in the land in order to establish the 
innocence of his client. And his extraordinary attitude in dealing with a factor 
not tested by the fire of cross-examination made deep impression upon the jury 
whose foreman recommended Emerson to favourable consideration of the presiding 
Judge and the Government. When Sir Antony MacDonnell tried, by telegram 
to the prosecuting pleader in a bribery case read before the Court, to rebut the 
assertion of a Police Officer about shadowing certain public men on Government 
instruction, the Anglo-Indian papers haalal against this attempt at interfering 
with the judicial proceedings of a constituted tribunal because the Government 
did not in making the denial, allow itself to be cross-examined by the other party. 
Now the self-same press coolly passes over the bringing in of Lord Curzon’s name 
in the mH dans a court and abusing the Ee to the Counsel’s heart’s 
content. Evidently race feeling has caused a temporary insanity in the English- 
man and others of his ilk. : i 

Two admitted facts are that an enlarged spleen causes death of natives when 
touched by Europeans, and that assaulting Huropeans suddenly develop symptoms 
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of insanity when evidence is almost conclusive against the accused. No such 
diseased organ and madness largely figure in cases between Indians and Indians. 
This curious contrast stands in need of explanation, and at the hands of people who 
have set up the above pleas on behalf of Europeans. What strikes us most in 
this connection is that Messrs. Englishman, Capital & Co. are on the wrong track 
in noticing European assault cases in the way they do. They help more than 
the Government does to diffuse the impression that there is really one law, more 
properly no law, for the Anglo-Indian in this country, and another—rigorous un- 
sympathetic, hide-bound—for the child of the soil. When an English military 
officer was accused of insulting a Parsi “— in a train, some Indian papers had no 
patience with her husband and friends who were fellow-passengers. They ought 
to have, indignantly said some papers, taught. the Captain a sound lesson there and 
then, and thus let him, if he chose, to goto court. Then again when Mr. Tyabji 
junior, himself a barrister-at-law, and son of Mr. Justice Tyabji, allowed himself to 

e assaulted by a European and then took legal steps against his assailant, he 
was simply put down as a weak-kneed-man. He would have behaved in a more 
manly sprit if he had retaliated and given the culprit a black eye or a broken 
arm. Not evena month agoa — Sub-Judge, the very pink of politeness 
and gentleness, pretty well advanced in age, experience and commonsense, and 
afraid of injury to his own life and limb, had to lose his temper on a railway plat- 
form and give such a blow toa European who shoved his wife aside to enter a 
compartment as sent the offender reeling down to kiss the ground and exclaim 
“T was not to blame.” That white gentleman we hope will take the lesson to 
heart. The cry in a section of the Indian Press and among educated Indians is 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a blow in return for a blow if it is not a tit 
for a tat. And God forbid, if this cry is taken up, as it is on a fair way to be so, 
by the masses, the Englishman and its — will have to cry peccavi, delt- 
ver sermons on Indian impertinence and cali upon Government to put it down with 
a strong hand. Well, this sort of lawlessness is being practically jwrbeder by the 
An lo luilien press. The reason is the gradual decrease in the confidence enjoyed 
by British Courts and Judges of being above board in holding the scales of jus- 
tice evenly between Indians and Indians and Europeans and Indians, 

“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints,” prayed the disciples of Christ, 
when persecution of Christians was the order of the day in the earliest centuries. 
The massacre of the innocent has not only been avenged, but more than paid for 
by the descendants of the persecutors. The ends of justice are not served be- 
cause certain persons, be they Indians or Europeans, accused of murder left court 
“with no stain on their character ;’ perhaps many of these proved their innocence 
and were deservedly acquitted. But what of the slaughters, under provocation 
or in cold blood, that remain unavenged. Somebody surely committed them and 
thus made society a loser and the families of the murdered penniless. So long as 
these are not brought to book, justice cries, like the Rajput goddess, mat bhuka hun. 
The Anglo-Indian press is peculiarly deaf to this cry and makes martyrs of the 
accused of own kith and kin. They fail to rise to a higher level and see the problem 
in its humane aspect. The milk of human kindness does not flow to sympathise with 
the relatives of the murdered. They forget that the slaughtered will be avenged 
and ina way that may disturb their peace of mind more profoundly than the 
so-called ill-treatment of their own nl by their own Government. 

11. The Garhwdl Samdchdér (Kotdwara), for August, says that the deputa- 

tion of European and Native Deputy Collectors 
epePntation | of | Deputy Collectors and Tahsildars from the plains to Garhwal is a new 

departure. There isa great difference between the 
vernacular of the plains and that of Garhwil, and a native of the former cannot 
fully understand the Garhwali language until he has resided two or three years 
in Kumaun, Under these circumstances it is highly desirable that officials intended 
for service in GarhwAl should be selected from among the residents of Kumaun 
and other persons who know the Garhwali language. 

12. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 24th October, says that the letters 

K.I.H. have recently been added after the name of some 
ofa medal againstthe mame of enol person who has received the Qaisar-i-Hind medal, in an 
ee gears official paper. The medal is not a title, and it does not 

appear to be proper to add such letters after the names of holders of such medals. 


GARHWAL 
SaMACHAR, 
August, 1903. 


OupH AKRBAR, 
2th October, 1903. 
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: V.—LaqisbaTion. sus be Neate | 
: | Nil. | ie 
VI.—Raiiway. 
“Nil. 
VIT.—Post Orrics. 
Nil. | 
‘VIIL.—Native Socretms anp Reuiciovs anp Socran Marrers. 
Nil. 
-TX.—Miscecnaneovs, 
ae | : Nil. 


PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
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I—Porrrics. — 
(a).—Foreign. 
| AC AS ee 
(6).—Home. | 
SuLax Xvr, 1. Tur Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 24th October, thanking Lord Curzon 
a 24th October, 1908. for the keen interest His Excellency has taken in the — 
aq mene construction of the Victories reservation of celebrated ancient buildings in India, — 


By) regrets that though good materials and skilful 
| artizans are still to be found in India, as is evident from the grand palaces lately 
| built in Gwalior, Bhopal, Mysore, &c., both marble and artizans are to be imported 
from Europe and America for constructing the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta. 
Lord Curzon had better reconsider the matter. It is not right that Indians 
should have been. asked to provide funds for the memorial, and that Indian 
architects should be excluded from its construction. Again, the writer urges that. 
as the Imperial darbar was held by the Viceroy at’ Delhi, and not at Calcutta, 
Delhi is the proper place for the all-India memorial. 


Invray Psorzz, 2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 30th October, says :—As the 
30th October, 1903, Indian National Congress = ae insisted, it is 
A suggestion for the Civil Service impossible that justice can be done to India or that 
aa. " the aspirations of educated Indians should be satsified 


unless simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service 
be held in London and Calcutta. It is true that in theory no race distinction 
is now made, but how far is the theory from the practice when for qualifying one- 
self for the public service of one’s own land one has to go and live for three years at 
a a tender age and at prohibitive cost in a country thousands of miles away, and even 
q then merely on the chance of succeeding in the stiffest examination in the world. 
' As John Bright humourously remarked long ago, the privilege we are now supposed. 
Mf to enjoy is as valuable as if it were ruled that an Indian must be 8ft. 6in. if he 
@ wishes to enter the service. No, we are treated as aliens and outcasts in our own 
} mother-country. But when this sentiment is expressed, some partriotic Englishmen 
generously remind us that we are a subject race. 


fi II.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
| Nil. 
IT1.—Narive States. 


RaHBAR, .. ~ 3. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 28th October, ‘says that the Thakur 
‘28th October, 1903. a of Gondal, a small state in the Bombay Presidency, UE 

dai state in Bombay ee S™ ~=hhas prohibited cow-killing in his State. It is, no 

doubt, the duty of the Hindu chiefs not to tolerate 

the killing of the bovine species in their territories. The Kashmir darbar does 

not allow beef to be imported into Kashmir. But some wicked Muhammadans in 

Gondal have forwarded a memorial to the Viceroy, through their co-religionists in 

Dhoraji, complaining that the prohibition of cow Siting has involved great loss to 

them. There is reason to think that selfish Anglo-Indians, who regard: quarrels 
between Hindus and Musalmans as beneficial to themselves, are ‘at the bottom of this. '§* 

In the Muhammadan States the killing of pigs for food is simply out of the 

question. The Hindus are not allowed even to perform their religious duties 

freely. Cow-killing is not only offensive to the feelings of Hindus, but is also 

injurivus to agriculture. It is to be hoped that Lord Curzon will reject the 

memorial of the Musalmans of the Gondal State. 


LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


Roz Arzty, _ 4, A correspondent of the Koz Afzén (Bareilly), of the 24th October, 
— expresses surprise and regret that although he has 
pA complaint against Babu Chandika more than once exposed Babu Chandika Purshad 
saffarnager. susie Singh, the Tahsildar of Muzaffarnagar, .in.the colamns 
| of the Bombay Punch Bahédur, Government appears — 
to have taken, so far, no notice of his irregular proceedings. On the occasion of 
the exhibition held at Muzaffarnagar in March last the Tahsildér appointed 
some Hindus, such as Lala Budh Singh and Shiva Sahai Jat, who had been 


su 
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. previously reported: as. bad..characters,. as members of the exhibition: committes; 
and invited them,to the. darbars. held. by the Collector. in. connection: ; with: the 
exhibition; while several respectable and influential. Muhammadan landholders,, 
viz., Munshi San4 Ullah Khan, who pays Rs. 6,000 a year as. land revenue, 
Saiyid Bashir Hasan, who pays Rs. 4,000 a. year as land revenue, and Saiyid: 
Bashir Husain, who. pays Rs. 7,000 a year 4s land revenue, were left out.in:the 
cold, Babu Chandika Parshad Singh has. been Tahsildér in the. Muzaffarnagar. 
district for the last ten years, and. during. that period he has been implicated:in: 
several criminal cases. In June last a landholder forwarded a.copy of the records: 
of the cases to the Board of Revenue, and.suggested the transfer. of the Babu from 


the district, but in. vain. | 
oe ea (b).—Police. : : a ge 
5. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 26th October, in its columns of local news, 964, oy in. 
nee says that according: to a wide-spread rumour Jawahir. __ 
of eae Baba tie Bizor, Singh, a Sub-Inspector of Police, lately: extorted’ 
— . .. + Rs. 750 from Lala Janki Parshad, a resident of Man- 
dawar in the Bijnor district, i connection with the alleged recovery of a certain mis- 
sing woman from his house. Mohru, the chaukidar of the village, 1s said to have re- 
ferred to the affair m the course of his statement in ‘a case in court, and: Lala: Janki 
Parshad himself to have admitted it orally before the District. Superintendent of 
Paliee. who had received several (anonymous) letters on the subject. The District: 
Superintendent asked the Lala to institute a prosecution, but this has not yet been 
done for reasons: best known to the Lala.. The higher authorities should make an 
inquiry into the. matter. mite os 
6. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th October, referring to |§ Routixnaxp 
| the case of a boy: who. was overrun and: killed bya ssn october’ 1908. 
Commissariat cart at Bareilly, urges that rash driv- 
ing in the public.streets should be strictly _ prohibited to prevent the occurrence of 
such unfortunate accidents.. 7 | 
(c).—Finanee and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d)i—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil.. 
(¢e).— Education. as 
7. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 26th October, says:—To save the ., Cuzz, 
: University of Allahabad from the disgrace and danger 1903. 
uercPorel for raising the Aliahebad = of’ financial ruin that may otherwise overtake it, Mr.. 
Homersham Cox, Secretary of the Finance Committee, 
is to move at the next meeting of the Senate, which, as already announced, is to 
be held here on the 9th proximo, that the fee for ordinary candidates for the school 
Final and the Entrance Examination be raised from ten to twelve rupees and that. 
for private candidates for the Entrance Examination from sixteen to twenty rupees.. 
We were all along privy to the embarrassed situation of the local University and 
|| therefore so early as in February last we ventured through the medium of our 
i a eee to make certain suggestions to the Secretary for the consideration of the 
ice-Chancellor. One of these was the immediate abolition of the D. Sc. Examma- 
tion. Now there are three stages in this examination, and the number of papers in 
each stage varies from two to four ; each paper costs Rs. 75, and the fees from the 
candidates for the three stages are Rs. 20, Rs. 30 and Rs. 50 respectively. To 
conduct the examination a fee of Rs. 500 has thus to be paid to the different exa- 
miners, and as but one candidate usually offers himself for the examination, the 
bestowal of the degree from the financial point of view is a dead loss to the Uni- 
versity. Our second suggestion was that the University might, on its own account, 
undertake the publication of text-books appointed by it for the various public 
examinations. os 5,000 copies of a text-book for the Matriculation examination 
and some 2,000 for the other examinations are sure to sell every year, and this, 
would’ prove a never-failing source of income. Then again we suggested that all 
Its priuting work might, with advantage, be entrusted to some of the local native. 
printers, or the’ University might have a press of its own,, We understand the 
prmting expenditure of the University for each of the years 1901 and 1902 amounted 
to more than Rs. 7,000, and we are sure that a saving might be effected if our 
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suggestion was adopted. . It is said that the printing was transferred from a native - 


press ‘to the present printers, because of the unsatisfactory nature of the work, but 
considering the great ge that the local printers have of recent years made 
both as regards the quality of printing and the observance of punctuality, a fresh 
trial may safely be made. We can never persuade ourselves that the enhancement 
of the rates of fees can possibly produce any result other than the discouragement 
of education... And if this be not the policy of Government, we shall ask them to 
accord their sanction to any proposal other than the present’one.. Even reduce the 
salaries of ‘the officials, if necessary, and instead of making the Registrarship a 
whole time one, make, according to the original arrangement, one of the staff of 
the Muir Ce tral College the Rapisbent of the University of Allahabad. . 
8. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 22nd October, adverting 
to the proposal for raising the examination fees for 
Proposal for raising the matriculae the matriculation and the school final examinations of 
fees by the Allahabad University, the Allahabad University, enters a stron tree 
| against the proposal on the ground that the United 
Provinces are very backward in education compared with Bengal and Bombay. 
Under these circumstances it would be advisable for Government and the Universit 
to reduce the examination fees and not to raise them, which will tend to check 
the spread of education still further. The fellows of the University should muster 
strong on the 9th November, when the proposal will be laid before the Senate for 
consideration, and: should get it rejected. | es 
9, The Sulak Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 23rd October, referring to the protests of 


the native press against the introduction of a Persian- 


The introduction of a Persian-Arabic Arabic course for the Entrance Exawination of the 
course for the Entrance Examination 


ofthe Allahabad University. Allahabad University, observes that both Arabic and 


Oupn AKHBAR, 
28th October, 1903. 


HINDOSTHAN, 
23rd October, 1908. 


| Sanskrit are rich stores of oriental knowledge and 
learning, and that consequently it is well that Indian boys should be madeto study 
those languages in schools na: f colleges. But no person.can read and understand 
an Arabic book until he has learnt the Arabic.grammar. Hence the Director of 
Public Instruction would do well to introduce the study of Arabic and Sanskrit 

rammars into the lower classes. es i | 
10. The Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 28th October, complains that the 


indi and the Urdu translations of Macmillan and 
millan and Govsgecgrephy, ** ~=6Co..'8 geography are full of mistakes. Setting aside 


the mistakes of idiom and grammar, the vernacular — 


books contain mistakes in the names of well-known places, rivers, tribes, &c. The 
Chhibramau tahsil in the Farrukhabad district has been written as Mahdrdman, 
the Rind river which flows in the Etawah and Cawnpore districts as Rend, the Chan- 
del Rajputs as Chaéndal, etc. The names of the tahsils in the Jaunpur district, as 
entered in the vernacular geography, are utterly wrong. Such mistakes in a 
geography intended for the use of children in schools are most i hig Both 


the Hindi andthe Urdu editions of the book should be thoroughly revised before 
they are introduced into schools. | 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


11. The English Hindosthdn § apa” preay of the 23rd October, says :— 
It would be well to draw the attention of Executive 
patrols'in the Irrigation Devetterct® Engineers and the Sub-Divisional Officers under them, 
+ in the Irrigation Department, to a system of bribery 
indulged in by patrols or chaukidars who are in charge of different lengths of 
“rajbahas ” and “ minors. ” a | 
The tenantry are completely at the mercy of these men, particularly the 
non-occupancy ones, who, not having purses as well lined as their brethren the 
‘mourusi kashtkars,’ cannot get water to the full amount at the moment most 
desired, and needed. | 
_ There are ‘kolabas,’ or water escapes, on both banks of “rajbahas” or 
“ minors”; and the unscrupulous chaukidar, on having a douceur placed in his hands, 
will at once open the communication which will flood the fields of his briber much 
to the detriment of another poor tenant whose fields, by right, should have been 
irrigated, and who has thus, for the time being at all events, been defrauded of his 
suppy: cm 7 
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This happens particularly to be the case where the “ tatil’’ system is employed. 


Under this system, the irrigation at the head of the channel is. stopped, without 
which the water can never reach the lands of the unlucky tenantry at its terminus. 
The chaukidar (the writer has seen dozens of instances) in. return for a little 
palm-oil, will actually open out irrigation outlets at the head of the channel in 
contravention of all orders, and thus undo all the good that was intended by the 
introduction of the “ tatil ” system. | 
Is it not possible to place a check on the chaukidar, by applying a clock-like 


registering apparatus to all ‘ kolabas’ and thus effectually nonplus him ? 
| (9). —General, . : 


12. The Rokilkhand Gazette (Bareilly). of the 24th October, says that 
there could hardly be two opinions about the loyalty 
of natives, but that still the Anglo-Indians do not 
trust and properly treat them. No doubt the Europeans have good morals, but 
their residence in India affects their conduct. If the Anglo-Indians who unjustly 
lay violent hands on natives were adequately punished, they would soon mend their 
ways. Lord Curzon is really anxious to see that no invidious distinction is made 
between Europeans and natives in the law courts, but some prejudiced Anglo- 
Indian newspapers pick holes in his excellent policy. Does the An ho Tadion 
ress desire to bring British justice into disrepute and to turn the courts of 
justice, as it were, into graves of the poor? It has raised a wild clamour against 
Government in connection with the Emerson case. Indeed its ill-advised agitation 
is calculated to disturb the public peace. The Anglo-Indian newspapers are 
shedding crocodile tears over Emerson for the trouble to which he has been exposed 
for — the death of a black man. His Excellency the Viceroy and other 
thoughtful European officials are fully conscious that if the idea, which is gaining 
ground among the people, that there is one law for natives and another for Euro- 
peans, were not checked, it would become difficult to carry on the administration 
satisfactorily. When His Majesty paid a visit to this country as the Prince 
of Wales, fis Majesty had oeal opportunities for hearing of the ill-treatment of 
natives by ——— Her late Majesty in her royal Proclamation laid great 
stress on the Europeans and natives being treated in the same way. The Anglo- 
Indian officials who show undue partiality to Anglo-Indians are enemies both to 
Government and the people. 
13. The Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 26th October, referring to the 
Emerson case, observes that though Emerson has been 
pros wom case and the Angio-Indian acquitted by the High Court, the fact remains that 
Kamar-ud-din, the deceased Forest watchman, was 
shot by Emerson or somebody else, and Government should be generous enough 
to grant a maintenance allowance to the heirs of the deceased. In such mixed 
cases it would be far better if Government punished the offenders departmentally 
after due enquiry. If a few offending Europeans were punished in this way, 
the measure would be a good warning to Kuropeans, and would induce them 
to think twice before doing violence to natives. It is a great pity that the 
Anglo-Indian press has of late taken to raising a great hue and cry, when a Eu- 
ropean charged with killing a native is brought to trial and acquitted. Taking up 
the cudgels for him, it represents him asa martyr and indulges in language cal- 
culated to create bad blood and race-feeling between Indians and Europeans. Such 
inflammatory writings tend to render the Anglo-Indian newpapers unpopular with 


Failures of justice in mixed cases. 


natives and to encourage the British soldiers to be more reckless in the treat- 


ment of the people. 
14. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 29th October, says :—The Government 

of Sir James LaTouche has once more earned the 

proorsanisation of the cadre ofthe = sincere gratitude and thanks of his subordinates in 
the higher grades of the Subordinate Provincial 

Service, by the formulation of the scheme for the reorganisation of the subordinate 
Executive Service begun first by his predecessor. The scheme is given elsewhere, 
which we hope will be read with sincere feelings of thankfulness by the Deputy 
Collectors and the general public. We include the general public because nobody 
can be more interested in the improvement of the cadre than the public. The 
_ Deputy Collectors are really carryin g on the criminal administration of the country. 


Jt is they who are doing by far the largest portion of the criminal work. If they 
| 120 
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are contented and efficient, the quality of the work is bound to improve. Men 
always grumbling with their lot and wanting in self-respect are not the men who 
ikely to prove successful administrators. Hence we have no hesitation in 
saying that the extra expenditure incurred by the Government in the reorganisa- 
tion of the Deputy Collectors’ grades has been well made and is bound to have 
beneficial effect on the criminal administration of the country. The increase in the 
number of officers fiom 141 to 211 removes the anomaly of always having some 
forty or fifty Deputy Collectors on the officiating grade not for one or two years, 
but for ten and even twelve years. The lavgest increase is in the last two grades 
of Rs. 300 and Rs. 250: in the Rs. 800 grade the number has been raised from 37 
to 52, and in the Rs. 250 grade from 24 to 55. To the higher grades thus also a few 
appointments have been added, giving incentive to good work. The appointment 
of Nazul Officer in Lucknow, which is held by a Deputy Collector, has been 
allotted to the service, as also that of Personal Assistant to the Director. of 
Land Records and Agriculture, and that of the Personal Assistant to the Excise 
Commissioner. All these appointments are very important, and the Government 
has done well in raising their status. The Director of Land Records and Agriculture 
and the Excise Commissioner are constantly on tour and the work in their absence 
has to be carried on by their Personal Assistants. It was only meet and proper that 
these officers should be raised in their dignity and better emoluments given them. 
While we have nothing but praise and thankfulness for what has been done 

to improve the cadre, we canvot but say that much of this cheerfulness is taken 
away when we read the resolution about the promotion of the officers. The revised 
iules leave no room for the fulfilment of the aspirations of brilliant graduates in 
arts and law of the University, who do not own land, are not fortunate enough to 
be the sons or sons-in-law of some big zamindars, and who have nothing but their 
high capabilities and honesty to recommend them for the service which to the 
majority of natives of India is the highest to which they can aspire. Hither one 
must, after passing his M:A., LL.B., enter it through the back door of a tahsildar- 
ship on Rs. 100, and there too, if he is fortunate to come in the selected list, or he 
must deny himself the honest aspi: ation of serving the Government as a Deputy 
Collector. The amendments made cannot be popular with any section of the 
people. There are classes of people who are opposed to competition and are in 
favour of nomination, but they are not in favour of class favouritism on which the 
mended resolution Las set its seal of approval. This favouritism has caused injury 
in the past, and has helped to keep on the morale of the service. Nobody 
a the classes whose interests have been served at the sacrifice of that of the 
general public feels enthusiastic over the amendments, because no case has been 
inade for the 1etrogressive step taken by the Local Government. The arguments 
used in favour of the course adopted are not at all convincing and the growing 
nass of the educated public does not believe that the amendments have been made 


in the general interest. 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor is coming down to the plains. The 
matter should be thoroughly discussed in all its bearings, public meetings should be 
held in all paits of these provinces, and the matter brought to the notice of the 
Government. His Honor Sir James LaTouche might see his way to reconsider his 
decision. We may yet find an oppo:tunity later on to have the question revised 
in the light of future experience. The graduates and the general educated com- 
munity should lose no time in placing the Government in possession of their views. 
Who kgpows the trend of public opinion might affect the decision of the Govern- 
ment, and the Government of Sir James La Touche might earn the gratitude of 
our young men who desire to enter the Leputy Collector’s service as he has done 
of those already in service. 

15. Al Bashir (Etdwah), of the 23rd October, referring to the maintenance allow- 
ances which Government has recently granted to 
erent: of maintenanes | rope ° the survivors of the family of the late 8 
Sir Sayid Ahmad Khan. Ahmad Khan, thanks Sir James Digges LaTouche 

for the kind and generous recommendation which he 
made to the Government of India on the subject. The whole of the Muhammadan 
community should feel thankful to His Honor and pray for his long life and pros- 
perity for his thus preserving an illustrious Muhammadan family from poverty and 
ruin. Sir. Saiyid 1endered good service to Government not by playing false to 


ir Saiyid | 
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Musalmans, but by doing his best to remove ignorance, which, according to Lord 

Curzon, is the worst: enemy to Government, from among them, and thereby make 

them a peaceful law-abiding and loyal people. . 
V.—LeaiszaTion. 


16. Al Bashtr (Etéwah), of the 27th October, says that it would seemthat _ At Basnfs, 

the Christian missionaries have made a complaint to 7/* Oter 1905. 
A draft bill for preventing poor girls Government that prostitutes procure orphans and other 
titutes. poor girls and bring them up as members of their own 
._ Vile profession, urging that the evil practice should 
be checked. Manifestly the missionaries are not actuated by purely disinterested 
mot ves, but have an axe of their own to grind, They desire that such girls should 
fall into their hands in order that they may educate and convert them. Both the 
prostitutes and the missionaries act according to their own lights. It is difficult to 
understand why the girls should be protected from the former to fall a prey to the 
latter. It would appear that Government has drafted a bill providing that if such 
girls be found in the possession of a prostitute, the District Magistrate might 
. remove her and make satisfactory arrangements for her maintenance at the 
expense of the prostitute? The draft bill has been circulated among selected 
persons for opinion. Now-a-days the cases of prostitutes abducting or otherwise 
rocuring poor girls for the practice of their vile profession are few and far between, 
f a girl is procured, she is brought up in great secrecy, and it is difficult to find 
her. If such girls be found in the possession of prostitutes or dancing girls, they 
should be made over to Sadamnneinn orphanages, but not to Christian mission- 

aries, The male relatives of prostitutes obtain poor girls by deceit and greasing | ' 

the palms of their — or guardians and at once marry them. Such persons should | , 

be prosecuted and brought to justice in order to check the practice. _ 4 


VI.—Raltway. 


17. A correspondent of the Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 28th October, | Hivvsram, 
complains that notwithstanding Lord Curzon’s orders 7" Ober 190°- \ 
on the subject, the third class railway carriages are .) 
greatly over-crowded, especially on the occasions of fairs, &c., without any regard 4 
to the health of passengers. Privies have been provided in only a few third | 
class carriages and outrages on female passengers, both European and Indian, also 
continue to be committed. Separate comfortable waiting rooms have not been pro- 
vided for the native gentry passengers nor are they allowed to use the waiting rooms 
intended for European passengers. | 
18. The Awdzd-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 24th October, on the authority _Awizi-1-Kuato, 
of a local correspondent, complains that the mana- 7“ °vtober: 1903. — 
Bengal end he Me een gene §=gement of the Bengal and the North-Western Rail- 7 
way. way is most unsatisfactory. The passengers find it if 
very difficult to obtain drinking water at stations during the hot wea‘her, the water- m4 
carriers being utterly careless in the performance of their duties. Owing to the | ce 
want of sufficient accommodation in the trains, the third class carriages are always i. 
greatly over-crowded, not even the female carriage being excepted. The inter- 
mediate and the second-class carriages are to be tound without cushions, The 
fg’ trains are not very punctual, and the passengers, especially those who are on 
their way from Benares to Gorakhpur, are detained at the junction to their great 
discomfort. The present unsatisfactory management of the line is due to the fact 
that the higher authorities have no occasion to travel by it, which encourages the 
proprietors to look to their profits rather than to the comfort of the passengers, 


VII.—Posr Orrice. 


A railway complaint. 


a ee s -. 
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Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies anp Rexicious aND SociaL Matters. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD: | PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
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I.—Po rics. 
(a ).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).— Home. 


1. Tar Indian People (Allahabad), of the 6th November, says :—Except 
. on the assumption that India is directly immediate 
wenymont of the cost of the Viceroy’® interested in Persian politics, that further she is 
exclusively interested in it, we cannot understand why 
the Indian Viceroy should go there in State for Imperial advertisement at the cost 
of the Indian tax-payer. Is it contended that England's supremacy in the Hast 
depends largely on her control over the Persian Gulf? Ifso, why should India 
pay, or at all events alone pay, for the retention of that supremacy? Perhaps it 
will further be said that India is the most considerable Asiatic possession of Eng- 
land, and that consequently she has to pay. But we suppose England is interested 
in the retention of this possession not less than India. To make India pay for 
anything and everything without the least regard for fairness or her own capacity 
for meeting these a has always been the practice with rich and justice- 
loving (?) England. Ought net England at least to share the cost of this Persian 
Gulf excursion of the Viceroy with her poor dependency ? The respective interests. 
and the respective capacity of the two countries ought to determine who shall pay 
the piper. But the principle will not be heeded we know. 
2. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st November, says that ill 
luck never leaves the natives of this country. Crores 
anitreatment of Indians in South ofthem have already fallen victims to the kicks 
and blows of rampant Anglo-Saxons in India. 
Indians are not allowed rest even im foreign countries where Englishmen are 
ready to persecute them. me one Yusuf Ismail, who hawked goods for sale in 
Durban, was cruelly murdered by a British soldier. One day the unfortunate 
man took his stand on the hospital poses The soldier happening to pass 
that way lost his temper and at once laid violent hands on him without any provoca- 
tion. The soldier gave him repeated blows with a heavy weapon, breakin 
his bones, and subsequently crushed him under his feet. The doctors saneieaiel 
the murderer to be a religious and national fanatic, and he was discharged by the 
Magistrate. One doctor stated that the accused was accustomed to declare that he 
would deliver South Africa of .black men by killing them. It would seem that 
fanaticism stands the white men in good stead when they fall into the clutches of 
the law. But no Indian should ever dream of enjoying the same privilege. It is 
to be regretted that Government should tolerate such cruel treatment of Indians 
in South Africa. . 
| 8. The Médan-i-Ulim (Bareilly), of the 1st November, reproduces a 
passage from the Pais¢é Akhbdr of: Lahore, according 
ofa British soldier in South Africa, © tO Which a British soldier named Michael Kennedy 
| 7 who, without any provocation whatever, lately 
knocked down one Yusuf Ismail, an Indian, and then killed him by repeated blows 
with a hammer, in South Africa, was acquitted on trial. The editor deeply regrets 
the lot of Indians at the present time. It is difficult to understand why white 
people should bear so much hatred and enmity towards the black ones! 


TY.—Apeuanistan AnD Trans-FRONTIER. 
7 Nil. 
T1i.—Nartive Srarzs. 
Nil. 
TV.—A pMINIsTRATION. 
| (a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
4,. The Catigen (Allahabad), of the 2nd November, says A. woman was 


| | recently convicted and sentenced to death for havin 
killing her own dau ~~ murdered her own daughter. No mative for the dee 


| was brought out. by the prosecution. The story of 
the unfortunate. woman was that she went to fetch: water from a well; and there 


a a aa a ae ce ae ae ee ee oo oe o-oo oe 


( 4aT y) 
she met a woman who gave her some . aration of betel-leaf to chew, which 
brought on a homicidal fit and she accordingly killed her daughter. There was 
no reason to reject this story as false or improbable. There have been cases in 
which people, under the intluence of drugs, have been suddenly possessed with a 
homicidal mania and, without any motive whatever, have actually caused the death ’ 
of some one. This is also supported by the evidence of medico-legal jurisprudence, 
that, without any cause or provonaeats a sudden fit of murderous impulse edn eome 
upon people. These can:be explained onthe hypothesis of either insanity or 
hypnotism. Unfortunately for the woman there was no one to defend her on 
hese grounds, and the Anglo-Indian judiciary distinguished for their knowledge 
of criminal psychology. If this plea had been put forward, who knows the unfor- 


tunate woman might ve been let off : but the Sessions Judge did not consider — 


these paints at all, nor did he pay any attention to the opinion of the assessors, who 
did not consider her guilty of murder The Hon'ble Judges of the High Court, 
as might have been expected of them, have taken a more humane view. shey haye 
commuted the sentence to one of transportation, and reeommended the accused to 


the mercy of the Government. We sincerely hope the Government will fully 


realise her situation and let her off with but a nominal punishment, 
5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 6th November, says :—We 
| , cannot understand, however, this dread of publicity. 
palice Commission's Report, «ss At was only in response to publie agitation that the 
es report of the Universities’ Commission was published 
before the final orders of the Gorenaaiett were decided upon. The report of the 
Industrial Sehools Committee still awaits: publication. The Government of India’s 
opmion on the fiscal question is also kept a profound secret, although, as usual, the 
rivileged Pioneer has been allowed to havea glimpse of it. (Wall.the Pioneer 
cs proseeuted for the publication of such offiem! secrets after the Bill now on the 
legislative anvil will be passed ?) But the reports .of ‘the Irngation and. Railway 
Commissions were published somewhat promptly after their preparation. Why a 
different procedure in connection with the. Police Commission? Is it imtended as 
the criticism of Simla on the recommendation. of Sir Andrew Fraser and: his 
colleagues for the early publication of the report? Do the Government of Lord 
Curzen fear that the safety of the Empire will bein danger if the recommendation. 
of even the Lieutenant-Governor of B and other eminent. European officials 
presenters 2 We find it difficult to explam.or to excuse the position taken up by 
Lord Curzon’s Government, the Government who profess to take the public into 

their confidence. 


— (c).—Finance and Taxation. 


6. The Roznémcha-i-Qatsari (Allahabad), of the 1st November, referring 
A complaint against excessive t? the relief afforded by the Government of India in 
assessments of the income-tax being connection with the income-tax, complains that Tah- 
| sildars who are entrusted with the duty of assessing 
the tax, have raised the assessments in the case of those persons whose incomes 
exceed Rs. 1,000 a year, and thereby seek to make good the loss to the Govern- 
ment Treasury caused by the remission of the tax in the case of those whose incomes 
are below Rs. 1,000. The Deputy Collectors, who are deputed to hear a filed 
by the assessees, discharge this.duty very perfunctorily, though the law requires 
them.to duly examine witnesses and decide according to the evidence on record. 
Vertly the manner in which justice is administered in these days is a mere farce. 
But the poet Saadi says: “ The people should not be ruined by injustice, they 
bemg the very support of the State,” and the authorities would do well to take 
this wise counsel to heart. | 


(d).—Municipal. and Cantonment Affairs. 

7. The Prayég Samdchdr (Allahabad), ofthe 31st October, says that the 
lating the hire rates for hackney sxr- carriages which the Municipal Board at Allahabad 
: ee has recently published are good: ones, and will: be 
of great eonvenience to the public if'they are adopted. But the mere framing of 
the rules will be of little use unless the rules are strictly enforced. Bkka-drivers 
exact exorbitant rates on occasions of local fairs and festivals. 


dQrafrutestor rerun ait rules for regulating the hire rates for hackney 


INDIAW PSOPLE, 
6th N ovember, 1908. 
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Pee — (¢).—Hducation. Prcusdiow # teat 9ae 
kwisan-1-Kuata, 8. The Awdzah-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 1st November, highly app ‘OVS 
oe ; Bu ‘of ha reforms which Sir: James Digged Ta ouche : 
| policy of the Director offubie ma as recently proposed to be made in the educational t 
struction and his certain subordinates matters of the United Provinces, and thanks His ] 
Honor for the same. Mr. Lewis, the Director of k 
Public Instruction, has greatly injured the Education Department. He is the first ( 


Director in these Provinces, or rather in this world, who has laid down the rule 
that a boy should pay the school fee for the whole term of the session even though 
he joins the school several months after the commencement of the session! . The 


_ Education Department has been reduced to a disgraceful state, and Government 
q would do well to free it of all those officials who are responsible for the unsatisfactory 
Ea state of things. The evils which have crept into the Department under the 


n 
régime of Mr. Lewis never existed in the time of any other Director. Babu q 
Gyanendra Nath Chakrabarti, Circle Inspector, and Pandit Gaindan Lal, Assistant . 
Inspector of Schools, ate to blame for encouraging Mr. Lewis to go astray by 0 
reaility falling in with his views. Education has not yet become quite popular in t 
these Provinces: but still the Director and his subordinate staff have been I 


adopting measures which will impede its progress. 1 

Ax Basm, 9. Al Bashir (Etéwah), of the 3rd November, says that on the occasion 
er ane } of the Hindu Devali festival a meeting of the Union ; 
in the ‘Doarding-house at th at the Budacn Club was held at the boarding-house of the Govern- 1 


ment School at Budaun and there were illuminations 
in honour of the festival, the Hindu officials taking part in the celebration of the 
festival, But when the Muhammadan boarders applied for permission to observe ; 
the Rajbi festival, permission was refused on the ground that the celebration of a 
religious festival could not be allowed ata public building! The Zul Qarnain : 
a 
€ 


newspaper published at Budaun, is indignant at the rejection of the application of 
the Muhammadan boarders, and cannot understand why they were not permitted 
to celebrate their Rajbi, while the-Hindu boarders had been allowed to celebrate 
their Devali. The Zul Qarnain is but a child and readily loses its temper at the 
occurrence of such an incident. Such incidents are not uncommon. The editor 
often hears of the high-handed proceedings of Hindu officials towards Muhamma- 
dans, but he does not like to concern himself in individual cases. He looks to 
principles, and not to details, The Muhammadans should try and think over the 
question how they could hold their own against other nations under British rule, 
and live in peace and contentment. They should devote their time and energy 
to the promotion of education, and ask Government to recognise them as a 
separate nation and protect their rights. and privileges with the same care as it 
does those of Europeans and Eurasians. : 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. | 
(9).—General. 


Express, 10. The Erpress (Lucknow), of the 29th October, says :—The news that - 

29th October, 1903, | | the Government of India has, atthe instance of Sir 

nGiant gl pensions denen,’ dames Digges LaTouche, been pleased to grant 

pensions to Saiyid Ross Masud, his mother, and his 

aunt in recognition of the loyal services of the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, 

q will, we are sure, be received with unmeasured gratification throughout the 

al country. Besides pleasing all and winning the hearts of the Muhammadan 
| community, it will encourage loyal sentiments. i 


Prarie Samicuiz, 11. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 31st October, referrin 
ee wi to the reduction * the rates of telegraphic <td 
which Government proposes to make with effect from 
the 1st January next, observes that the minimum rate has been reduced to four 
annas, but that only four words will be transmitted for this sum. If eight words 
were transmitted the concession would be a great blessing to the poorer classes. 
However, Government is entitled to public gratitude for the concessions it has been 
pleased to make. ow = ener Sede 
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Revised rates of telegraphic charges. 
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12, The Arya Darpan (Shéhjah4npur), for October, in a paragraph headed 

“Ts this Justice?” says that the Government of India 

in daddies amon) Department devotes 45 lakhs of rupees a year to the spread of 
| Christianity. If all nations and religions are equal in 
the eyes of Government, why does it allow this indulgence to the Christian religion ? 
It is a matter of surprise and regret that the revenues derived from natives should 
be devoted to injuring their own countrymen and to converting them to 
Christianity. 


‘ 


V.— LEGISLATION. 


13. The Advocate ase rk of the 1st November, in commenting upon the 

' Agricultural Banks Bill, remarks :—Four important 
points have not come within the purview of this 
measure, though they were pressed hard upon the Government from different 
quarters. The Bill is very wisely silent on them, They refer to the purposes for 
which loans are to be granted, recovery of debts, compound interest and attachment 
of deposits for debts. If the ryot has to go to the Bank for one class of debts and 


The Agricultural Banks Bill. 


to the village Mahajan for another, the object of the measure would be defeated. 


Loans for purposes of marriage and the like are not prohibited, though the amount 
is limited to Rs. 50 as being as much as a ryot can hope to repay, and this may lead 
to his limiting his expenditure to the loan given. A summary method for recover- 
ing debts was also suggested. It has been rejected on the ground that vigilance 
and caution are expected to be exercised by the societies in granting loans. With 
local knowledge and a prudent way of conducting affairs these should hardly ever 
need to have recourse to acourt. Settlement of disputes by arbitration is the 
extent to which the Government 1s ready to go, and no further. Compound interest, 
the devilish engine in the hands of a creditor to enmesh his: debtors, is not 
prohibited with a view to providing a useful stimulus to the debtor to pay off. And 
the rule about the exemption of share money from attachment for. debts will not, 
as suggested, be extended to deposits. Such a privilege would not unoften be 
enjoyed at the expense of the legitimate creditor. 

If the Bill be passed into law, the Government proposes to take special care 
that the scheme may succeed and the measure be not a dead letter. Proceed 
cautiously will be the motto of the rulers in order to make failures rare and brin 
into the field spontaneous imitators of a few successful societies. The Local 
Governments will be asked to select a few places in each province presenting some 
variety of conditions, so as to afford a wide experience. In order to give such 
bodies a very fair start, the Government proposes to take three more steps in addi- 
tion to the grant of the privileges mentioned above. The District Officer will be 
the man who must give the first impulse, must explain the new law, and preach 
the new gospel ; when the new plant has taken root, he may be given another person 
to help and work in consultation with him. A whole-time Registrar for ever 
province is therefore provided in the Bill. The advantage of : oncentrating this 
duty in a single pair of hands will be that the experience of all the societies will 
be placed at the disposal of each, since, by watching developments under various 
conditions, the Registrar will gain experience which will render him an invaluable 
adviser. He will know what has succeeded in one place or: failed in another, and 
will be in a position to point out defects and suggest remedies, and so prevent the 
repetition of mistakes. For the first few years, at least, he will be constantly 
going round visiting the societies and watching their progress, criticising and assist- 
ing them, but as a friendly adviser rather than as an mepeenes officer. 

The one thing needful has yet tocome. What about financing the banks ? 
Does.the Government mean to restrict its work to sympathy and encouragement 
and moral support? Is not such assistance but a cold comfort where the “ warmth 
of money ” is the prime necessity? Sir Denzil Ibbetson assured the Council that 
the Government was in serious earnest and that money would be advanced from 
the public treasury where public subscription is forthcoming. And such an advance 
will not bear interest nor will it be recoverable unless a society be wound up, 
for the first three years. After this period, interest will be charged at 4 per cent. 
and the advanced money will be recoverable in annual instalments not exceeding 
one-tenth of the total amount. Such are the outlines of the measure proposed to 
aid the tiller and the artisan to tide over temporary difficulties, lay by something 
for rainy days, and thus learn practical lessons of thrift and self-reliance. 
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‘VI.—Ratwar. 
Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orriocz. 
14. A correspondent of the Médan-i-Uldm (Bareilly), of the 1st November, 


complains that the eee at’ Thana-Bhawan (in 
ot Phe chawea, Musamarnager. the Muzaffarnagar district) is located in a distant 

corner of the town, while, in view of public convenience, 
it should be at a central position. The Post Master, instead of despatching the 
mail at 4 Pp. M., according to rule, sends it off before2P:m © °° = 9  : 


-VIEI.—Narive Soctermes any Retiaiovs axp Soctan Marrers. 


15. The Mddan-i-Ulém (Bareilly), of the 1st November, complains that 
the Arya. bale ists sing such hymns and make such 
utterances at their meetings as are calculated to 
wound the religious feelings of the Musalman community. Instead of trying to 
romote love and good fellowship among the various classes of people, the Arya 
Samaiiste, animated by religious prejudice and zeal, have been sowing the seeds of 
discord in the various parts of the country. The writer is afraid lest the conduct 
ofthe Arya Samajists should rouse the Muhammadans to religious frenzy, and 
thereby bring about a breach of the peace. The authorities would do well to check 
the Samajists in their objectionable practices. | a 


, 1X.—Miscet.anzovs, 
‘Nil. | 


A complaint against Arya Samajists. 
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‘VI—Ranmway. 

- Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orricr. 


14. A correspondent of the Médan-t-Ulum (Bareilly), of the 1st November, 

complains that the post-office at Thana-Bhawan (in 

ot Thee Bhawan, Musamernager. the Muzaffarnagar district) is located in a distant 

corner of the town, while, in view of public convenience, 

it should be at a central position. The Post Master, instead of despatching the 
mail at 4 Pp. M., according to rule, sends it off before2 p.m = ~° © : 


-VIEL.—Nativs Socrerms anp Reziaiovs any Soctat Marrers. 


15. The Mddan-t-Ulim (Bareilly), of the 1st November, complains that 
iiiaditthtiim, “ ae famaj ists sing such hymns and make such 
utterances at their meetings as are calculated to 
wound the religious feelings of the Musalman community. Instead of trying to 
romote love and good fellowship among the various classes of people, the Arya 
Samaiista, antnthed by religious prejudice and zeal, have been sowing the seeds of 
discord in the various parts of the country. The writer is afraid lest the conduct 
ofthe Arya Samajists should rouse the Muhammadans to religious frenzy, and 
thereby bring about a breach of the peace. The authorities would do well to check 
the Samajists in their objectionable practices. oe << 


IX.—Miscetiangovs. 
oe Nil. 
Arramamap::. . oe oo PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 10th Nov., 1903. Co for the United Provinces. 
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1.—Po rics. 
(a).—Foretgn. 
Nil. 

(6).—Home. 
1. Tae Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 9th November, referring to the 
Commercial Commission which the Government of 
sempateh of the Commercial Comis- Tndia is sending to Thibet with a strong military es- 
cort, says that Thibetans possess only old fashioned 
arms and are not expected to offer any successful resistance. But when the 
Chinese Government and the Lamas find that the Government of India is in right 
earnest in its present undertaking, they will seek to prevent the advance of the 
Commission into Thibet by all sorts of big promises and pledges, and the Indian 


Government should be very careful lest it should allow itself to be deceived by 


them, Not only Indian commercial interests require tobe safeguarded in Thibet, 
but political complications are also looming, so that unless the Indian Government 
endeavoured to demarcate her boundaries, and to control her foreign relations, she 
would sooner or later come under the suzerainty of Russia. If Thibet.came under 
Russian influence, the Indian trade with her would soon be a thing of the past, and 
the garrison in Bengal would lave to be largely increased. 
2. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 11th November, publishes a short letter 
from one Shaikh Faiydz Ali at Shahabad in the Hardot 
A suggestion for the establishment district in which he urges the necessity for establishing 
of a provincial political association oa ee an ° ° | ° 
in the United Provinces. a provincial political association in the United Provin- 
ces, and calls upon the editor to start it at once, with a 
small sub-committee and a Secretary. The writer himself would gladly join the as- 
sociation and pay any amount of admission fee that might be required from him, and he 
has no doubt that the association would secure a hundred members in no time, each 
paying, say, Rs. 10 a year at least towards its expenses. The editor does not see 
his way to carrying out the wishes of the writer. It is very necessary that there 
should be but one political association for the United Provinces and it consequently 
must have its headquarters at Allahabad. The number of true patriots in these 
provinces is very limited yet, and as it is, the hands of these gentlemen are full, so 
that unless other gentlemen come forward to help them there is little hope of 
the success of a political association, if established. Again the income of a thou- 


sand rupees a year, as suggested by the writer, would be quite inadequate for the 


my a of such an association : at least Rs. 200 a month would be required to pay 
a Permanent Assistant Secretary alone. _ 
II. —AFrqauHaNISTAN a TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
ITI.—Narive States. 
Nil. 


LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
7 Nil. 
| (6 ).—Police. 
3. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 7th November, on the 
sii authority of the United Provinces Times, complains 


eunee ne, Goumert that cases of theft have lately been frequent in the 

Allahabad city, especially at Katra. It would seem 
that persons who have lost money in the Devali gambling, have been endeavouring 
to make good their losses by committing thefts. The police are always conspicuous 
by their absence from the places where thefts are committed. | 


7 (c).—Finance and Tazation. 
4, The Nasim-i-Agra JA) of the 7th November, observes that if a 
railway ticket is not used by a purchaser, its value is 


ceereeee SEE at once refunded, but that no such refund is made 


in the case of court-fee stamps. What is worse still is that these stamps are not 


transferable. These are serious defects in the rules relating to court-fee stamps, 
atd should be removed. peemse 


he 


s.. 


tess pg Oe! DS oe ee _Oe eS 


me ek ele he A CF. od eto eo ot oy 
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We 


(BB) 
(a) —Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
\ Nil. 
| | (¢).-—LEducation, | 
5. The Indian People (Allahabad) of the 18th November, says :—Should 


ws the resolutions, the “ | extensive and far-reaching” 
pane. Kecommendations af the Simla recommendations of the Simla Educational Conference, 


‘ remain profound State secrets? Lord Curzon says | 


that he wants to take the public into his confidence, and yet he keeps from the public 
such important information. His educational policy has not been accepted as wise, 
sympathetic or statesmanlike by the discerning public: the Universities Commission’s 
Re ort has been unitedly opposed by Indian public opinion : the present Universities 
Bil issure to give rise to even more vehement agitation than the Cummission’s 
Report did last year. To aggravate the popular suspicion of the policy in the 
ascendant, the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh in the very opening sentence of his speech in 
introducing the Bill speaks of.the so-called doubtful product of English education, 
the “ discontented B.A.,”’ and more than hints.that the suppression of this fictitious 


creature is at least one of the underlying aims of the neo-educational reformers of 


India. And to crown all, the proceedings of the Simla Conference are not 
published Surely the people are not to blame if they adversely criticise the educa- 
tional policy of Lord Curzon’s Government. | Das | 

6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th November, says :—The 
~ QUniversities Commission’s Report was allowed to be 

noe, Universities Commission’s discussed for long, yet the public were only fooled b 
P y p y y 
Lord Curzon’s Government in this matter. For, 
while -serious earnest discussion of the report was going on, the Resolutions of 
the ‘Conference were already being given affect to by the Educational Department 
in every province. ‘Take that notorious pronunciation circular of Mr. -Pedlar’s in 
Bengal, for instance. The subject-matter of the circular was one of the recommen- 
dations of the Commission which were being discussed, but it had already ‘been 
given effect to in advance. And here is the Burma Education Report which we 
have noticed. The first thing you come across in the report: is the following in 


the Government Resolution thereon :—‘* The Director has furnished an account of 


the measures taken in this province to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Simla Conference.” And the Director says in his report, to start with: “The 
changes in the educational system suggested by the Simia Conference were for- 
warded,” etc. Then, ‘No time was lost in tan these very extensive and 
far-reaching questions...” ae 
7. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 9th November, says :—In the Police 
iii Commission, the University Commission, and the 
e conference of the headmasters ° “Say” ° ° ° 
of Anglo-Vernacular schools at Allah. Famine Commission, in which questions of the most 
vital interest to the public were enquired into and 
discussed, the proceedings were conducted openly, and the public had free access 
to them. The Director of Public Instruction of the United Provinces, who has 
made himself hitherto conspicuous by a plentiful lack of administrative talents, 
seems to possess a genius for eccentricities in the issue of strange orders and 
circulars. The proceedings of the conference of headmasters of Anglo-Vernacu- 
lar schools commenced at Allahabad in the Government High School premises on 
the 4th of November. We enquired of Mr. Chakravarti, the chairman of the 
conference, if we could send one of our reporters to watch and record its proceed- 
ings, and in reply that gentleman gave us to understand that under the orders 
of the Director the proceedings would be confidential, Of all topics the one that 
is of the greatest importance to the public of the United Provinces, at this mo- 


ment:is the condition of the Anglo-Vernacular schools. Under the administration — 


of the present Director with his curious notions of imparting education, matters 
have gone from bad to worse. The teachers of the Anglo-Vernacular schools are 
very far from being satisfied with the scheme of studies, and the pupils and their 


parents are never tired of condemning it in the most unqualified terms. The head- . 


mastérs, although they would be the last men to do anything that might incur the 
displeasure of their chief, might not be able to avoid an exposure of Mr. Lewis’ 
system of education, such as itis. Is it this consideration which influenced the 


Director to force the purda system upon the conference? If the proceedings were ~ 
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to be conducted fairly and well, what was the object of screening them with so 
much jealousy ? We pause for a reply. 
8. The Arya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 8th November, referring to the pro- 
posal for raising the examination fees of the school 
The proposal for raising the fees of and the poe candidates for the Matriculation and 
Allahabad University. the School Final examinations of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity, remarks that it is difficult to understand wh 
the University is re, so many new impediments in the way of students. If it 
be desired to check the spread of education, the Education Department had better 
be abolished, and be done with it once for all. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


9, A correspondent writing to the Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th Novem- 

ber, says :—The Government goes into periodical fits 

wie «oer oot settang tame _ Only a short while ago the 
public was taken surprise at the untimely aboli- 

tion of the competitive examination for Probationary Deputy Collectors introduced 
by that far-seeing Governor whose name has become a household word in these 
alt fated provinces. I call them ill-fated because the Government for the time being 
starts its own theories and endeavours to develop them in its brief existence of five 
years. Another Governor turns up on the scene and the old order disappears 
yielding place tonew. There is no permanency in any scheme, and the public does 
not know what may not happen next. Of the reasons for the change of a policy 
the less said the better. They are seldom given a moment’s serious consideration. 

One Governor thought the Indians were well-fitted for the high offices of 


the State, and gave Statutory Civil Service to the people, only to be condemned | 
“a another Governor, who at once found us to be good for nothing. © 


and abolished 
But the system had enlisted public appreciation and — and acquired some 
sanctity and could not be given a death-blow easily. Something had therefore 
to be done to stop the possible clamour of the public. The Government ruled that 
certain appointments to fill which members of the Indian Civil Service were till 
then recruited, would in future be open to the Provincial Service. A. foot-note on 
page 55 of the Civil List for October 1903 shows what these liberal terms even- 
tually come to in practice. The number of Deputy Collectors is enlarged and the 
posts of Joint Magistrates promised to us by Government are converted into Deputy 
Collectors. The paternal Government, anxious to protect us from an unrighteous 
ride that we may assume, makes an Office sufficiently low before it reaches us. 
ut the ignorant public reasons otherwise. They say that whatever labours the 
Secretariat and the Board undergo for our betterment they bring us no good, and 
we find ourselves in course of time at the very place from where we started. 
The Provincial Gazette of last week discloses another instance of the amiable 
anxiety of Government to mend matters by taking away some high posts set apart 
for the Deputy Collectors of the time when the recruitment for the unfortunate 
Statutory Civil Service came to an end. The number of posts in each grade is 
apparently increased, but a close examination of the subject shows that it is in the 
important grades, the increase of number is only another name for incorporation of 
certain other existing appointments. The improvement is therefore only a blind. 
The Government ee hot and cold in the same breath. We see at page 
262 of the Gazette that special rates of pay hitherto attached to certain appoint- 
ments will no longer be maintained. But the Junior Secretary to the Board of 


Revenue is yet allowed a local allowance of Rs.150 per mensem. This exception — 
_is probably due to the fact that the scheme has been supported by the Board them- 


selves; and of course charity begins at home. The above remark is not founded 
on any guess, but one can clearly trace the hand of the Board in other parts of the 


- new cadre 


The Government is no doubt at liberty to take any work from a Deputy Collec- 
tor without giving any extra allowance for it ; but is it also at liberty to commit a 
breach of its own rules in any case ? Is it also open to Government to reduce or 
promote a person irrespective of his position in the grade and nature and quality 
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of his work? I have shown above that the new cadre is not a move onward. .I 
will now point out a multitude of instances in which favour, and not fair field, has 
been the principle on which the revised scheme is based. __- Sn 
_. The new cadre provides six appointments of Rs. 700 grade instead of five under 
the old system. But the independent post-of Assistant Settlement Officer on 
Rs. 700 has been done away with. Where is the gain to the service then? There 
being no extra allowance .attached to. this office of such heavy duties, no able and 
honest Deputy Collector will choose to accept it on the grade pay. The inference 
is clear. Boia one of inferior merit and questionable integrity will fill it, and in 
course of time form the basis of another Wovernment resolution declaring to the 
wide world the unfitness of an Indian to fill it and reserving it for a man of 
divine descent. , 

The posts in the thi:d grade will be 11 instead of 10 as heretofore. But 
the post of Assistant Direct »r of Land Records and Agviculture has disappeared. 
I suppose the reorganisation of the cadre means the amalgamation of every avail- 
able office in the scheme and calling it the post of a Deputy Collector. I dare 
say the Superintendents of Post offices will next be dubbed Deputy Collectors: 
An independent post of Assistant Director of Land Records and Agriculture being 
only absorbed by the grade, we fail to see an improvement on the old system. 
Out of 11 posts however, 8 alone were to be filled up. S. M. Hadi whose separate 
post of Assistant Director had vanished, was to be suitably provided for. Out 
of old 10,a gentleman retires and another is given a lift to the higher upper 
grade ; the remaining 8 — immoveable. Some one must be made a scapegoat. 
Babu Ram Chand, the last in the grade, is unceremoniously moved down to the 
lower grade, It appears Babu Ram Chand has been over 5 months in the grade 
before his downfall. What aterrible disappointment to a deserving and capable 
officer of his calibre. It is unintelligible how S. M. Hadi has got the promotion 
he did not look for in the near future. And according to the new cadre he should 
be in the 4th grade. As things stand he supersedes 4 others of the third grade, 
of whom M, Bakar Khan has already acted as Collector of a district. Mysterious 
are the ways of Government! If the special allowance of Rs 25p. m. which 8. M. 
Hadi was getting as Assistant Director, made him eligible for the third grade 
to save him from a pecuniary loss, there were others equally entitled to a like con- 
sideration. Jor instance, M. M. Faseh-ud-din ought to have been placed on the 
Rs. 700 grade as he has been Assistant Settlement officer on Rs. 700. But he has 
been quietly put in the Rs. 500 grade. No one, however, I suppose who personally 
knows 8. uM. Hadi should be sorry for the error or partiality of Government, for he 
is no doubt a man of extraordinary talents. In instances of this kind what is objec- 
tionable is the principle on which Government has acted and not the application of 
the principle to individual cases. 

We come now to the 4th grade of the revised scheme. B. Manik Lal Joshi 
goes from Rs. 300 grade to Rs. 500 grade getting a double promotion and stepping 
over the heads of 43 men. Munshi Mohamad Ahmad’s fortune seems to favour him 
uniformly. His speedy promotion surprises the world —himself included—and was 
the subject of a newspaper comment the other day. He passes over 14 men of 
his grade, some of whom are undoubtedly able and efficient officers : e. g. Babu 
Avadh Behari Lal and B. Janardan Joshi. 

We have now to look at the 5th grade. Babu Badrinath, and Shrafat Ulla 
and Mr. Jeremy have all been indiscriminately passed over. 

It is the 6th grade—and notably one instance —which strikes us dumb. The 
Government is either consistent in its vagaries or wishes to produce drastic effects 
on the public mind or is resolved to show its powers unbounded by any rules and 
regulations ; certainly, the King can do no wrong! Babu Hoti Prasad who has not 
yet honoured the Civil List with his name, at once’appears 51 in this grade, passing 
over all the officiating men and Probationers, 92 in all, many of whom have put in 
over 5 years’ service. But I suppose it is an unusual merit to be at the elbow of 
the Board of Revenue. 

Some Deputy Collectors who are smarting under the di appointment conse- 
eet on the introduction of the present cadre may easily be provided for, if the 

overnment only does not deem it politic to defer the transfer of the 3 posts of 
Joint Magistrates 1st class and 2 of the 2nd class from the Imperial to the Pro- 
vincial Service as mentioned on page 262 of the Gazette. We fail to see the 
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wisdom. of such. a postponement, specially. when the mischief done by‘the present 
cadre .urgently calls for some amendment. Th3 above officers may at once be 
transferred to the Provincial Service The grievances are reasonable, and the 
solution proposed an ee Babi If the Government does not see its way to do 
so, it might: compel the old men honourably to retire and make room for younger and 
more energetic persons. Now, that the anti-diluvian gentleman Mr. Shaw whose. 
son is also a Deputy Collector, is obiviously determined not to say ome to the 
service until his grandson is also on the cadre, he should now in all fairness be sit- 
ting by the fiieside and enjoying its genial warmth or telling curious tales to 
aping great grandchildren and basking in the sunny smiles of their countenance. 
ther instances of men who should take leave of active life and better think of the 
world to come may be multiplied, but it will be enough to mention a few more: e. g., 
Reandd, and M. Md. awad. By the way why are 
Deputy Collectors up to Rs. 500 grade regarded as second class officers when gazet- 
ted men of the Postal, Salt, Opium and Forest Departments drawing a much less 
salary are styled as first class officers? The anamoly is unintelligible. It is 
time that some sort of amendment were effected in this line. : 
10. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 13th November, says :—Las 
week we commended the improvements effected in 
the position of the Deputy Collectors of these pro- 
vinces. So far so good, and those affected will do nothing but thank the authorities 
for the liberal reform introduced. But what about the Provincial Judiciary ? There 
is not, it need not be repeated, a harder worked or more deserving class of public 
servants than our District Munsifs and Subordinate Judges, yet it is rather odd 
that they of all classes of public officials are the least liberally treated by the 
Government In point of education, ability and integrity they do not at all suffer 
in comparison with the corresponding officials of the executive branch ; they are 
more hard worked, and public confidence in them is at least as much as in the 
Deputy Collectors, What their position and prospects are has been mentioned in 
our previous numbers, and need not be repeated. We hope that Sir James La- 
Touche will give his sympathetic and earnest consideration to this subject as 
well. 


The Provincial Judiciary. 


11, The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 13th November, says :— 
We regret to learn from the reports on the working of 
the Bombay and Calcutta mints that a large sos, 
of counterfeit coins are manufactured and circulated throughout India by certain 
persons who are clever enough to deceive the people. Many of these coins are 
received by public treasuries and railway administrations, and sent to the mints, 
but nothing 1s being properly done to check the evil. 
12. The Ain-ul-Akhbdér (Moradabad), of the 7th November, complains that 


Counterfeit coins, 


A native druggist accused of prac- 


tising as a doctor at Moradabad. sale of English medicines at the Amroha gate in 


Moradabad, has also taken to treating patients. As 
English medicines, as @ rule, are strong ones and are likely to injure a patient if 
administered in excessive quantities, and as Ram Sarup has passed no medical exami- 


nation, his practice as a doctor is somewhat dangerous. It is therefore highly 


desirable that he should be prevented from practising as a doctor. 
V.—LEaIsLatTion. 
Nil, 
VI.—Raitway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orrics. 


13. The Zul-Qarnain (Budaun), of the 21st October, states that the 
Postal Department has arranged for the transmission 

atanComplaint regarding the new of mails between Budaun and Aonla by means of 
mails between Budaun and Aonla. an ekka instead of the hackney-coach as has hitherto 
Ss been the case. Now this arrangement, as a zamindar 
correspondent points out elsewhere, is evidently risky. In the first place, an ekka 


one Ram Sarup, a druggist, who has a shop for the - 
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has only a-driver, whereas a hackney-coach ‘is ‘attended by at least a coachman 
and a.groom Secondly, there are passengers in the hackney-coach, who are. 
generally well-to-do men or Government officials and carry arms for their personal 
protection. If the owner of the hackney-coach be for any. reason unwilling to ‘con- 
tinue todo the postal service, he can be compelled to. do it; on pain of forfeiting 
his license. : ie en ci oe 


VIII.—Nartive Societies anp Reticiovs anp Socrat Marrers. 
| Nil. 
IX.—MIsceLLaNEovs. 
Nil. 
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I.—Porrrics. 
(a).—Foretgn. 
Nil. 
(6).— Home. 


1, Tus Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th November, says that 
y @ person in India has expressed regret at the 
euord George Hemilton’s retirement retirement of Lord George Hamilton from the India 
| Office. Even the Anglo-Indian and the English Press 
have freely condemned His Lordship’s management of Indian affairs. Only one 
English paper has taken up the cudgels for him, but no amount of whitewash 
can remove the deep dark stains which disfigure his Indian administration whic 
has been more useful to himself than to India. Formerly he was a poor man. 
He owes his present wealth and position to India. 
2. The English Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 18th November, says :— 
he, Chammeinatln date, With the exception of English and some sensible 


Indian papers, the majority of the Indian press is — 


against the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, the most foolish thing which a sensible man 
can think gy There was a.time when India was ruled by her own people, we mean 
Indians who lived in this cowntry, whether ype were aborigines, Aryans or 
Muhammadans, but livedin the country. ‘Ifthey robbed one they favoured another. 
So the riches of the country remained in the country, and if one nation was 
deprived of its wealth it was tranferred to another nation; but nevertheless the 


wealth of the country remained in the ayy 5 However, the English conquest, 
di 


with some of its mg 34 and ‘some of its disadvantages, brought the curse of the 
free trade question to India, which gradually transferred the riches of the country 


into the hands of alien merchants. In vain we pleaded the poverty of India to our 


Government, in vain our talkative Indian friends harangued us by speechifying in 
this country as well as in-England, but our misfortune rose day by day and our 
rupee which used to fetch an equivalent of two shillings in England during the 
Company’s reign, fell to the level of almost one shilling. This produced a great 
consternation, both amongst the Indians as well as amongst the English officials, 
with the exception of a few English and Indian merchants, who turned a deaf ear. to 
the adage of the greatest good which affected the greatest number ; because these 
people opposed the act of Government in fixing the stable price of the rupee at 16 
pence. At this crisis when the country was bitterly groaning under the heavy pres- 


sure of discount, the generous Conservative English Government came between and. 


steadied the exchange by fixing the price, of a rupee at 16 pence, or that of a 
sovereign at rupees fifteen. 


8. The Arya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 16th November, referring to th 
arrest of a Khasia ruling chief of Mansymram, named 
alleged ill-treatment ofa Kbaeia Raja Symbarai, and his relegation to the hawalat by 


hief in Assam by the Deputy Com: | ° . ek 
missioner and Political omeer.. + order of Major Gordon, the Deputy Commissioner 


and Political Officer of Khasia and Jaintia Hills, for 
two murders on the authority of police investigation, remarks that the subjects of 
the Raja are greatly grieved at his ill-treatment, and earnestly hope that the Chief 
Commissioner will decide his case ere long. Is this the way in which the ruling 
native chiefs should be treated? On their delivery from Muhammadan misrule 
the children of the soil were able to enjoy peace ae 
for many years and did not feel that they were under a foreign yoke, The fact is 
that the late generation of Anglo-Indian officials were very kind-hearted and sym- 
pathetic. But the present officials have assumed a different attitude, and their 


proceedings have created deep and widespread dissatisfaction. This is not a good | 


sign of thé times, and steps should be taken by the authorities to improve matters. 
TI.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRans-F'RonTIER. 


Nil. 
III.—Nartive Staves. 
Nil. 


appiness under British rule 


—¢ “ti” 
TV Atneietatratron. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
4. The Ndtya Patra yay 30. re Figg jou rred = gi ft 
ins Spestal bubeHagitrare obey, wt ay " sulleiens | kno eh iti H ind Pad that its 
quently when any Hindi deeds are presented for 


registration, the clerks generaily pick holes in them and reject them. tely a Will 
written. in Hindi was presented at the Special Sub-Registrar’s office. The clerks, 


being unable to read and understand it, raised a number of difficulties. They 


said that the Will was not correetly drawn up, nor clearly written, and contained 


Sanskrit. words. A Hindi-knowing clerk of the Registrar's office, who was present 


at. the Special Sub-Registrar’s office at the time, took up the Will and read 
it out. But still the elerks of the Special Sab-Registrar’s. office returned it. 
Eventually the Will had to be written in Urdu and then it was at once received and 
registered.. There should be one Hindi-knowing clerk in the Special Sub-Registrar’s 
office, so that the people may be saved all unnecessary trouble and expense, 


(6).—FPotice. 


od with Gealing examination question amination papers, one of which they sold for Rs. 300. 


: . (c).—Finance and Taxation. | 
6. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 16th November, in 
a commenting upon the Indian Budget for 1903-1904, 
aieare renne: of the mili~ary expen" remarks :—As regards the increase of pay of the Indian 
, and European soldiers: we: have not- much to say on 
the subject, because as we have accepted the broader question of the increase of 
the army and its expenses, and left the matter to the discretion of the Government, 
so it matters nat who receives the increased pay and where it is spent, in India or 


in Europe. There is no doubt that the exchange is now stable, and consequentl 


no fear can be entertained of the increase or decrease in the rate of exchange. The 
fourth item includes the rearmament of the Native Army, Volunteers and the 
Imperial Service Troops, and the expense incurred to maintain these armies is most 


| pope ene. advisable. With the increase of revenue of seventeen millions, as has 


“shown by the able General, the increase of military expenses to the extent 
of 44 millions does not seem improper in our opinion; therefore we. support our 
Government for this increase also. We also fully agree with the Hon'ble Generai 
that. if one wishes for peace, he must be ready for war. This is the same as 
Tulsi Das has said in his following verses :— 

“ Vinat na ménat jaladhi jarh gaye tin din bitt, Lachhaman bén sudhd- 
rahu, binu bhaz hoht na pritz.” 

It is useless to explain these mythological verses, because it is doubtful 
whether the. people of other religions save Hindus will believe in them; but the 
pith of these:verses is this, that even to contract friendship, one requires to bear 
some:sort of pressure to-be brought:upon him. Under these circumstances it.becomes 
necessary, as the Hon’ble General Sir Edmond Elles says, to maintain a sufficient 
number of soldiers whether India wants war or’ wishes for peace. 

(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
7. A correspondent of the Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 15th November, 
| | expresses surprise that while all sorts of crimes and 
Municipal police ferce at Agra. accidents continue to oceur at Agra owing to inade- 
quate watch and ward, the Municipal Board has 
thought fit to make a reduction in the present strength of the Municipal 
liee force, which is only 297.strong. A constable or chaukidér should 
be posted.at every eross-road and in every om. street or market at all hours of 
the day, but this is not done at Agra. According to the Government order of 
1884 on the subject, there should be a constable or chaukidar for every-600 persons 
of the population. The population-of the Agra town being over one lakh and 
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eighty-eight thousand souls, the full strength of the Municipal police should be 3814, 
and. the present force should consequently be increased rather than reduced. | 


_(¢).—Hducation. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th November, says :—No part of Sir 
James LaTouche’s Convocation address will be read 
tion for the publication of an #ue- With greater interest than that in which His Honour 
tional Gazette im She United Frovinees. spoke of the advisability of issuing an Educational 
Gazette in these provinces, and laid stress on the fact that the Department before issu- 
ing new orders should publish them for public information and criticism. We wel- 
come the proposal and hope it will form a good medium for eliciting public opinion. 
Such a Gazette in English and vernacular cannot but produce the desired effect, 
and place at the disposal of the Department the advice of thoughtful and educated 
men who are as much interested in the proper solution of several problems as are 
educational experts, and to whose opinions His Honour rightly attaches a great 
value. Sir James LaTouche, in speaking of the effect of education on the discussion 
of public questions, welcomed activity and discussion as a sign of life, fruitful of 
good in the future and acknowledged that in these provinces the tone of discussion 
has improved. He observed “ There is not that readiness to impute base motives 
which deprives criticism of any value that it might otherwise possess’. We are 
thankful to His Honour for this testimony. The tone of discussion is bound to 
improve with the readiness of the Government to lend its ears to public grievan- 
ces ; a sense of responsibility is bound to be created in critics, when the Govern- 
ment instead of being impatient of criticism, 1s ready to hear it. The critics 
cannot gain anything by attributing motives, and if now and then the press is 
found to do so, it is due to irritation caused by systematic ignoring of public opinion, 
or when in having recourse to unpopular measures, the authorities do not choose 
to give their reasons for introducing such, It is well both for State and the public 
to have in each other greater confidence so that in the one there may be willing- 
ness to hear criticism, and in the other readiness to use strongest argument without 
the importation of personality or the attribution of motives. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General, 


9. The Liberal (Azamgarh), of the 16th November, on the authority of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika, refers to the misconduct | 
aEnropean military omeial inareil- of a Huropean gyn officer in a railway carriage. 
—— A military officer and a civilian were travellin 
together first class. A native gentleman entered the carriage at a station and 
took his seat. The son of Mars lost his temper and commenced abusing the 
native. He told the civilian that that was the first occasion on which he had: been 
subjected to the indignity of travelling in the same carriage with a black man. 
The native quietly put up.with all this abuse. The civilian, who was a perfect 
gentleman, asked the native what he was and expressed regret at the abuse. He 
said he was employed in the Postal Department and he did not much care for such 
language. The military official became still more indignant and tried to turn both 
of them out of the carriage. The civilian was highly displeased at his misconduct 
and asked for his name which he did not disclose until the civilian, who was a justice 
of the peace, threatened to have him arrested at the next station. The civilian 
reported him and had him severely punished departmentally. 


10. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 17th November, says that, accord- 

ing to the last census report of the United Provinces 

othe Vaishyas in Kumaun and the (Part I, page 216), Banias or Vaishyas in Kumaun 
intermarry with Doms on one side and khas Rajputs 

on the other. But Lala Baijnath, Rai Bahadur, who has published an account of 
his pilgrimage to Badri Nath in the hills, says that the above statement of Mr. 
R. Burn is unfounded and must be based on wrong information supplied to 


him. The Lala made enquiries on the subject at Almora, which is mainly 


inhabited by Hindus. He found that the Brahmans and the Vaishyas are in 


¢ cies pre Sen 6 EM ge ail RE a lah 
ps Bie. RE 5 co OSU s EON Eh ne Ca Po bh aia ta Lye: , 


prosperous circumstances, but nob the Kshatriyas, and that the Vaishyas and ‘tle 
Es shatriyas freely intermarry, and that the latter do so with Brahmans, marriages still 
taking place in the hills exactly on the lines laid down in the Institutes of Mann, 
though such is not the case in other parts of the country. But Vaishyas do not ever 
intermarry with Doms or khas Rajputs, as Mr. Burn gratuitously alleges. There are 
two elasses of Rajputs in Kumaun, viz. Rajputs proper, and khas Rajputs, the latter 
having become degraded owing to their connection with the lower classes, The 
Lala says that he enquired from five hundred Vaishyas as to whether they inter- 
marry with Doms, but they denied it, saying that not .a single instance of 
such an intermarriage was to be found. Other classes who are well acquainted 
with the customs of the Vaishyas corroborated the latter’s statement. - 


V.—Leaistation. — 


11. The Kepress (Lucknow), of the 19th November, says :—The Bill intro- 

| duced by the Hon'ble Mr. Raleigh at the Council 
Phe Universities Bil. — meeting of the 4th instant embodies the reecommenda- 
Ee tions of the Universities’ Commission as. approved by 
the Government of India after reference to the local Governments and 3 ucational 
authorities. It seems from the speech of the hon’ble member—the mover of the 
Bill—which we have already reproduced in our last issue, that on some points 
the Government has recognised the necessity of reform proceeding on the lines of 


least resistance, and that the changes contemplated will;be introduced gradually to © 


facilitate their adoption. Some measure of concession has doubtless been made to 
ublic opinion which diverged very much from the conclusions arrived at by the 
niversities’ Commission. But in the most important matter of the constitution 
of the Senate the recommendation of the Commission has been adopted by the 
Government of India notwithstanding all the clamour and opposition from the 
general public. The Bill proposes to reconstitute the Senate, the number of its 
members being restricted to 100 each for the Universities of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta, and 75 for those of Allahabad and Lahore. The total number of ex-officio 
Fellows would be reduced to 10 for each University. Ex-officio Fellows would re- 
main so long as their office lasted, but the tenure of ordinary Fellows would be 
restricted to five years. The Senates after their reconstitution would remain with- 
out change amongst their members for three years, rotation to begin thereafter and 
certain number of Fellows to retire by lot annually. The Bill puts the system of 
election of Fellows by graduates upon a. statutory basis in place of the executive 
orders upon which they have hitherto stood, and the number of elected Fellows is 
fixed at 10. for each University. This system will not be introduced. immediately at 
Allahabad and Lahore : but powers would be given to the Chancellors of these Uai- 
versities to start it at their discretion. A fee will be charged to graduates exercis- 
ing the franchise so as to keep out those who are indifferent to the privilege. Ten 
Fellows in the three older Universities and seven in the two junior Universities 
would be elected by members of the Faculties in order to secure men specially 
qualified in the studies represented by the Faculties. The elective principle will 
. stop here for the present, but Government may take up in future the question of 
its. further extension according to how things worked. The changes in the Syndi- 
cate are important as the Bill proposes to invest these bodies with large powers in 
regard to affiliated colleges, . fn number the Syndicate is not to consist of less than 
nine and not more than fifteen members, A Vice-Chancellor is to be its ex-officio 
chairman. Its other members will be elected by the Senate, and of these members 
half are to be either the heads or professors of affiliated colleges. Regarding affi- 
liated colleges no new ones are to be admitted without the sanction of the Syndicate, 
which will take the question of room in the particular locality concerned as well 
as the. question of equipment as regards buildings, staff, fees, government, en- 
dowments, etc., into consideration had according its sanction. As regards the 
existing affiliated colleges, these are to be subject to inspection and will be required 
to submit periodical reports: and may be required by the Syndicate to introduce 
improvements. Among. the requirements of new applications for affiliation, that 
they should satisfy the Syndicate as to. the constitution of their governing nom 
and the qualifications-of the —s staff: are reasonable, provided they are liberal- 
ly. interpreted. The.governing bod! of: denominational colleges, necessitate in 
the very: nature of'things. a somewhat: different constitution from that which 1s 
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‘being put forward for University Senates, and instead of having oniy educational 
men on it, has to admit representatives of different interests in order to win public 
support, and in considering the constitution of such bodies for purposes of  affilia- 
‘ tion, this fact should never be lost sight of. In connection with “ the qualifica,. 
tions of the teaching staff” it is added, ‘and the terms on which they are engag- 
ed.” Thisis a tender point which may give rise to much reasonable opposition. 


It is regrettable that the much-vexed eee of tuition fees is left -practi- 
ill in question. Looking back at the 

strong agitation against the report of the Commission, which characterised a large 
rtion of the Indian Press, and at the controversy, which followed the publication 
of the report in all sections of the Press in this country, we find that there was no 
oint on which public opinion was more unanimous against the Commission than 


that of the tuition fees. It was argued and with perfect reason, that if a college 


satisfied all the requirements hard as they were, which already existed and were 


being proposed as conditions precedent to affiliation, it should be left free on the 


question of fees to meet the particular demands of a community or the wishes of a 
benevolent donor or benefactor of his people. This was the view taken by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Guroo Dass Banerji, the learned colleague of Mr. Raleigh, 
“ whose co-operation” Mr. Raleigh says, he “ shall always remember with gratitude 
and’ pleasure,” and this is a view which isshared by an undivided majority of the 
educated classes in this country. It is strange therefore to see the fees to be paid 
by students included in the list of institutions, as to which the Syndicate should 
have such powers of inquiry as will enable them to deal with cases of under-selling.. 
This explanation is somewhat reassuring, as it means that the Government has con- 
ceded something to public opinion in this respect by abstaining from legislation on 
this head, and that it will empower the Syndicate to interfere only with cases of 
under-selling. But it must be stated that even as it stands it can become a dangerous 


weapon in the hands of Syndicates. Cases of under-selling in a commercial sense ~ 


and in an objectionable spirit are almost unknown in parts of India with which we 
are familiar, and it is very unfair to make a general provision for the sake of a few 
colleges in a specified area which the framers of the Bill have in view. 8 

In regard to the existing colleges, it is proposed that they should be required te. 


furnish such reports and returns and other information as the Syndicate may call 
for, and that they be liable to inspection. These are extensive changes, and itis. 


felt that they ean only be carried out very gradually, and before any college is. 


disaffiliated ample time will be given to teachers who have grown old under 
the present system to adapt themselves to the new. The measure deals mercifully 
with all who might suffer from the effects of too rapid changes. Hven in the pro- 


‘posals which aim at raising the standard of University education great consideration 


is shown, Each University is to be allowed to choose its own path though each 
will be asked to submit its own revised regulations. To avoid unnecessary delay 
it is provided that Government may make additions to, and alterations in, drafts. 
submitted, and that if no draft is submitted within the prescribed time, Govern- 
ment may make the regulations for the University. This, of course, is an exceptional 
power, and we hope that it will be used with discretion, for as Mr. Raleigh admitted, 


1t would obviously be a great mistake to make use of such power to introduce 


ehanges which Universities are not o ready to accept. 
Looking at the Bill generally, and reserving all opinion as to detail, we are: 


‘prepared to welcome it as a measure of reform. How far it will be a success, will 


depend upon its mode of working, and the mode of working will desend upon the 


ability, the judgment and the spirit of the persons upon whom will rest the work 


of administration. 


12. The Indian People (Allahabad,) of the 20th November, referring to 


the secret proceedings of the Simla Educational Con- 


oud the Universities bun re™**> ference, observes :—'l'his policy of concealment is very 
suspicious and equally objectionable. But, it. has nob. 


‘stopped with the Simla Conference and its minor offshoots. While an expectant 
‘world was anxiously waiting for the long-promised circular letter of the Govern- 


ment of India on the Universities Commission Report, after the public discussion 


‘of which it was understood that legislative sanction should, and would, be accorded 
‘to the innovations sought to be introduced into our educational system, an inspired. 
‘note in the Pioneer suddenly told us that no such procedure would be followed but 
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that -at once a shoré Bill would be introduced. We have.since seen how innocent 
and acceptable this short Bill is, and to accentuate the injustice involved in the 
whole policy, and, as if to mock a too credulous public, it has been further announced 
that the Secretary of State's definite sanction had already been obtained before 
the Bill was published and formally introduced into the Council. This means that 
all further agitation will only be of the nature of what Pandit Bishambar Nath 
once expressively styled post-facto comments, and that,the trouble may as well be 
not taken as taken. 

18. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 20th November, says:—The more 

the Agricultural Banks Bill is dissected and discuss- 
‘The Agricultural Banks Bill. ed in all its details in a thoroughly practical spirit, 
C the more does it become evident that its provisions do 
not go far enough, and that liberal amendments will have to be made in the Select 
Committee for 1t to prove the success the requirements of the ryot demand it to 
be. The Statesman has confessed to almost utter disillusionment after studying 
the provisions of the Bill. Its article from which we quoted last week, was 
based, it says, on Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s speech, as were our own articles ; but there 
is a great disparity between the Bill itself and the speech with which it was 
introduced into the Council. The Bill is not as good as the speech led one to 
expect. To start with, the Statesman is disappointed to find no adequate provision 
made for the supply of cheap capital to the ryot. 

But this surreptitious policy has been intentionally and assiduously pursued 
after the emphatic declaration in public by His Excellency the Viceroy—in openin 
that very Conference whose proceedings yet remain a profound State secret, wl 
have been fruitful of so much retrogressive activity on the part of the Government— 
that he had no faith in concealment and would take the public into his confidence. 
Perhaps His Excellency’s exact words may usefully be quoted here. Said Lord 
Curzon :—“Concealment has been no part of the policy of Government since I 
have been in India and the education of the people is assuredly the last sub- 
ject to which I should think of applying any such canon.” Well, what has 
become of these words? Was this declaration of policy meant to delude the public 
into imagining that nothing that they would eventually disapprove of was going 
to take place? Anyhow, it will be difficult even for an astute diplomat like Lor 
Curzon to explain away these words. We repeat the demand for the immediate 
publication of the proceedings of the Simla Educational Conference. 


VI—Raitway. 


Nil. 

VII.—Post Orrics. 
Nil. 

VIIT.—Nartive Socretms anp Rexicious anp Socra Matters, 

Nil. 

IX.—Miscertanzovs, 
Nil. 
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I,~Poxrrics. 
(a).—Foreign. 

1. Tue Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th November, says :—The 
| various ‘tips’ published in Anglo-Indian papers 
have not been particularly informing in their charac- 
ter, and the public may therefore be rightly said to be absolutely in the dark as 
to what 8 | the sins of commission and omission of the Tibetans are which 
have provoked the ire of the Government of India. But the record of the Go- 
vernment in such matters has not been a particularly honourable one in the past; 
they have in fact no clean slate but a very dirty one, and naturally the public only 
thought that the Government were bent on one more wild goose chase, of course 
at the cost of the indigent Indian tax-payer, and their spokesmen were expressing 


Tibet and the Government of India. 


_ their apprehensions as to the meaning of it all. It now seems clear that they were 


right in cherishing: such apprehensions. Their worst fears are apparently about — 
to be confirmed. Following all the mysterious movements of Colonel Young 
husband and party from and to Khamba Jong came the Englishman special cable- 
gram that Sir Walter Lawrence arrived in London with special Tibetan despatches 
and that he was again shortly to return to India which we thought he had left for 

ood. If this news be true, how unspeakably disingenuous a game was played 
} the mighty men of Simla who bade him farewell at a sumptuous banquet and 
spoke as if India were not going to hear of Sir Walter Lawrence again ? 

But worse than this was the intelligence wired by Reuter that “ it has been 
decided to occupy the Chumbi Valley which is the key to Tibet and advance to 
Gyangtse, 105 miles from Lhassa. It is probable that the expedition will in- 
clude British troops.” A large force is being or has been despatched to Lhassa, 
and menacing articles are being written by the Anglo-Indian papers. To accen- 
tuate the public uneasiness “the Premier of Nepal, which country is bound by 
treaty to assist. Tibet.in resisting invasion, has sent-a strong despatch to Lhassa, | 
= against the Tibetan’s attitude,” etc., which means that in circles in the’ 

now war with Tibet is expected. Not to write here of righteousness and morality, 
which terms would seem to have been expunged from all European dictionaries, 
of what possible use can it be to India, this Tibetan invasion and that Persian 
Gulf excursion ; who has asked thé Government to indulge in these costly and 
mischievous pastimes : is this how the taxes squeezed out of starving masses ought 
ta be. spent, and: above all. ought. the public to be kept in. such absolute darkness 
of the objects and' the: continued developments of this silly piece of: busiiiess? It 


_1s-impossible to write of such adventures with patience or moderation. 


2. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 25th November, says that there is 
reason to fear that the advance of Russia- towards the 
northern Indian frontier. will: be attended with com- 
plications as her advance in. Central Asia has been. It is, therefore, the duty 
of the: Government.of India.to prevent Tibet fiom being. turned into a Russian 
rovince like Khorasan, though the measure will, of course, entail great responsibi- 
ities on the: Indian Government, the ultimate result. of which: it is difficult to fore- 
see. If the Nepalese have really warned the Tibetansto keep themselves aloof 
from Russian influence, as‘has been announced by. Reuter, the sympathy and friend- 
ship of the former may be relied upon, and it may be hoped that they will give no | 
trouble. The Lama of Tibet is not in a position to offer any strong resistance. But 
opposition may be apprehended from Russia, especially as the Russian press has 
already commenced holding out threats. Russia and England are anxious to occupy 
Tibet, not so much from a desire of territorial aggrandisement as from: a desire of 
acquiring a widespread influence over the Budhistic world which holds Tibet in 
| _—_ esteem and respect. Colonel Younghusband’s mission to Tibet does not appear 
to be an ordinary one, but its great importance may be judged from the cireumstance 
that the Viceroy did not send his despatch on the subject to England through the 
Post Office, but Sir. Walter Lawrence took it home.and.is now returning to India 
with the reply, of the Home Government. 
3. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 16th November, says that Reuter’s 
telegrams during the preceding vex were very dis- 
quieting and led the public_to imagine that the Euro- 
pean Powers would at once use coercion if the Porte 
demurred to accept the Austro-Russian reform scheme for Macedonia. But the 


Tibet’ mission: 


Macedonian quastion. 
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| telegram of the 9th November, which showed that even Austria and Russia them- 


selves were still divided on the teform question; dropped the scene, as it wer8, over 


these dramatic performances. It would seeni that Reuter had lost his head over the 
‘Macedonian question: The Kuropedn Powers have but nominal hay: with the 


Macedonian insurgents. The late Servian sssdssiiiations have opened the eyes of 
the Powers, and convinced them that it is a dangerous gauie to ihstigaté the people 
of any country to rebel against their lawful rulers: A letter of the British Prime 
Minister lately published, which may be taken to represent the views of the Euro- 

in Powers, expresses dissatisfaction at the misconduct of Macedonians: The 
Sultan should congratulate himself that the European Powers have little or no 
sympathy with the Macedonians. There is no reason why he should yield to any 
coercion, inasmuch as great enthusiasm prevails ainong the Turks at the present 


day. Again, the European Powers, whose attention is deeply engaged in Chinese 
_ affairs at present, can ill afford to pick a quarrel with Turkey. A still greater 


advantage to Turkey is that Russia, which is, as it were, the presiding diety of peace 


and war in Europe, mast be desirous of gaining her goodwill, as Russia will require 
her help in any war in the Far East. ay 


(b).—Home. 


4, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th November, says :—We 
said that it was resolved at a small but representative 


The United Provinces Association. and influential meeting held at Allahabad the other 


| day to found the United Provinces Association, 
and that a committee was appointed with the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviys and Dr, Satish Chandar Banerji as Secretaries, to draft the rules.of the 
Association and to call a meeting at an early date for their consideration and adop- 
tion. We understand that the rules are now being framed. As we mentioned 
last week, the aforesaid two gentlemen have agreed to act as Secretaries of the 


’ Association. We write this note to urge the committee to expedite. the work, as 


just at present there is a deal of important business to be transacted by the Asso- 
ciation. ‘There are the Universities Bill, the Agricultural Banks Bil, and the 
Official Secrets Bill, which are all to be passed into law in the next few months, 
which are measures of a very controversial character and of far reaching consequen- 
ces, and on which it is essential that the public opinion of the United ‘Provinces 
should make itself heard. Then there is that subject of immense. local: importance, 
the abolition of the competitive test for the salad recruitment of. Deputy Collec- 
tors against which an emphatic protest should long ago have been addressed to 
the Government. This is the work immediately awaiting the United Provinces 
Association, and we repeat therefore that the provisional committee ought to 
expedite the preliminary work. | : | : | 
5. The Natyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th November, erry | to 
an open letter published in its issue of the 12th idem, 
Wretched condition of the tomb of which, one Maulvi Abdus Salam of the Anjuman-i- 
Rangoon.” SSS sam, Lahore, addressed to Lord’ Curzon, pointing 
out the wretched condition. of the tomb, at’ Rangoon, 
of Bahadur Shah, the last Moghal King of Delhi, and suggesting that the tomb 
might at least be provided with a fencing, says that the editor asked his Rangoon 
correspondent: to visit the tomb, and report itsactual condition. This  correspon- 
dent now writes to say that the tomb in question isa mud one, and:lies in’a ruined 
rden at some: distance from the town of Rangoon ; that grass has grown over 


the tomb ; that there are some other tombs close by, one of them being that 


of his son; that a guard with drawn swords used. to watch the King’s tomb before, 
lest: anybody shiould exhume and take away the corpse, but that the guard is no 
longer maintained; that.a grandson of the King is living at Rangoon, and receives 
avery small stipendiary allowance from Government which hardly suffices to ome 
him. The editor trusts:that this will surely attract Lord Curzon’s attention, an 

that his Lerdship will at least have a masonry tomb built over the remains of 
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:  JIT—Nartive States. | a 

6. The Ura) (Bijnor’, of the 14th November, referring to the two amend. 

| ments lately made in the law in the state of 

pyrohibition of cow-sleughterinthe =‘ Bikanir, raising the punishment for slaughtering cattle 
rs from two to ten years with a maximum fine of 
Rs. 1,000, and rendering the sale of cattle to butchers a penal offence punishable 
with two years’ imprisonment, expresses great indignation at these amendments on | 
the ground that they interfere with the religious practices, and even with the 
food of the Muhammadans in that State. Muhammadans in general cannot afford 
to use mutton which is much dearer than beef. No such restrictions regarding food, 
&c., exist in British India, and it is a pity that the Bikanir Darbar should have 
thought fit to deprive its Muhammadan. subjects of their liberty in food and. reli- 
gious practices. The Government of India should give its attention to the subject. 


LV.—ADMINISTRATION. : 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


7. The Zul-Qarnain (Budaun), of the 21st November, says that on the 

18th idem Babu Balbhaddar Singh, B.A., Tahsildar at 

at cgmplaint against the Tahsildar the Saddar Tahsil at Budaun, summoned a respectable 
zamindar who resides in the town to his court witha 

view to inducing him to farm out the sendhi (toddy) of the khajur (date 
palms) in his village to a certain Government contractor, but that the zamindar 
did not.agree to the proposal. On this the Tahsildar, it has been alleged, 
spoke to him in rather harsh (abusive) language. If this report is true, the 
conduct of the Tahsildar was reprehensible. He is a responsible Government 
official and has frequently to deal with zamindars. It does not become him to 


treat them in this way. ) 


8, The Garhwdél Samdchdr, for September, urges the construction of a 

large tank of water in Kotdwar-Bhabar which is situ- 

eeiny eoiwerBueabare ~Ss ated between Bijnor and Garhwal. The tank should 

be built in such a manner that the rain water might 

find its way into it. Such a tank would remove the scarcity of water during the 

hot weather and facilitate the colonization of the land. This year the crops were 

sown very late owing to the delay in rainfall, and then the rain was excessive and 

eatly injured the canals which have not yet been properly repaired. The canals 
a not supply water both for irrigation purposes and for the working of flour mills. 

The result is that crops are suffering from want of irrigation and the mills 

have stopped. It is to be hoped that Government will give compensation to the mill 
owners and afford relief to the cultivators. : | > 


(b).—Police. | 
9, The Arya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 24th November, in its columns 
ia of miscellaneous news, says that it would appear from 


: the last Annual Report of the General Superinten- 
dent of the Thagi and Dakaiti Department, that two Police Inspectors at Hyder- 
abad, who had sent up two innocent pees on a charge of thagi and dakaiti, 
have been convicted and relegated to jai 
ceedings of the porine in every part of the country were similarly scrutinized and 
the police officials received their deserts, the criminal jails would have few convicts 
other than police officials. Itis to beregretted that the police who have been appoint- 
oe to protect the lives and. property of the people, are to be found destroying 
em. | 
10. The Express (Lucknow), of the 26th November, says :—We learn that 
| the Government of India is now considering the Hon. 
mission Heation of the Police Com- Sir Andrew F'raser’s Police Commission Report, and. 
: that the recommendations of the Government will shortly 
be placed before the Secretary of State. It is to be regretted that Lord Curzon’s 
Government has not been given a free hand with regard to the publication of the 
Report, as our ex-Secretary of State for India, Lord George Hamilton, asked the 
Government of India not to make the Report public till it had been finally 
considered and orders issued by the authorities at Whitehall. This, at all events, 
constitutes a breach of the procedure and time-honoured custom followed by the 


wa 7 e a —_ . 


— 


, the accused being released. Ifthe pro- §. 
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. Government of India in publishing all Commissions’ Reports with view to eliciting 
. public opinion before coming to any final decision on an important question. The 
\f game was done in the case of the Universities Commission’s Report, Colonel Sir 
e Collen Scott-Moncrieff’s Report on Irrigation, and Mr, Thomas Robertson’s Report. 
if on Indian Railways, and we are at a loss to account for this strange order from the 
e India Office. Lord George Hamilton has given place to the Hon'ble Mr, St. John 
on Mf Brodrick, and so far as we know of the latter, he has taken the public into his confi- 
e dence with regard to the War Commission’s Report, Army Remount Report and ; 
d many other reports of national importance. It is now time that the public 
, Associations should haem the Government of India on the subject, and it is 
e quite possible that Lord Curzon will elicit the sanction of the India Office for the 
- publication of the long-expected report. ate | 3 


: (c).—finance and Tazation. 
7 a 
: Ace (d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs, oe 
¢ 11. The Urij (Bijnor), of the 14th November, states that certain additions ,,.. Hovnahee,1908. 


such as a bath-room, fencing walls, &c., were latel 

pase ajaor, Pune the Municipal made to the mosque known as the Tejwali Masjid, 
. which is situated in a corner of the town of Bijnor, an 
r plication having previously been made to the Municipal Board for the purpose, 

the Board has recently served a notice on the authorities of the mosque requiring 
e them to demolish the new buildings on pain of a criminal prosecution, The affair 
t is worthy of being laid before a general meeting of the Board, though there is 
0 little hope of favourable consideration at its hands also, the Muhammadan members 


being in the minority. 
a —  . (e).—Hducation, ‘ w 
\@, 12. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 23rd November, says :— We have been CrrizEn, 


repeatedly requesting the head of the Education De- en 

nate Bonomion for the issue of en partment inthe United Provinces to favour us with 
e meneame his departmental circulars and orders regarding pro- 
e motions, dismissals, etc.; but it has been a cry in the wilderness. Jealous of expos- 
d ing his wisdom to the rude gaze of the public, the worthy gentleman has obstinate- 
s [— ly turned a deaf ear to all our solicitations and representations and would vouchsafe 
3 I no valid reason for his non-compliance, We are glad to note this matter has been 
s taken in hand by the local Government, as would appear from what the Chancellor 
| let fall the other day in his Convocation speech. He recognises the necessity of © 
| establishing an intercourse between officers of the Edueation Department and 

thoughtful and educated men conversant with practical affairs, who though not 
experts are interested in education ; and suggests the issue of an Hucational Ga- 
zette whereby the two classes of mind might be brought together and which could 
be used as a medium for eliciting public opinion on any subject before final orders 
were passed. Weare afraid this would prove gall and wormwood to Mr. Lewis, 
but we may tell him that we have learnt from reliable authority that the publica- 
? tion of the proposed Gazette is almost a settled thing. Before, however, final steps 
; @ are taken in the matter we shall venture to suggest that, instead of issuing a sep- 
arate Gazette exclusively for the Education Department, it may be brought out as a 
part of the local Government Gazette, and instead of placing it under the control. 
of any particular institution, Hindu or Mahomedan, which is sure to lead to mis- 
management, and moreover expose the Government to the charge of partiality and 
favouritism, it should be conducted directly under the management of Government. 
If, however, the Government do not feel disposed to adopt this scheme owing to 
financial or other difficulties (though we fail to see how any difficulties can arise in 
its adoption), we would suggest that instead of entrusting the publication of the 
Gazette to any denominational institution, the circulars and orders of the Educa- 
tion Department, ‘all draft rules and proposed changes should be freely communi- 
cated to all Indian journalists and they should be asked to publish the same in 
certain columns of their papers reserved for the purpose, together with such comment 
as they might in each case find it necessary to make. This suggestion of ours, if 
4 adopted, is ‘sure to produce the desired end, so long at least as it is not practicable 
to issue the proposed Educational Gazette on the lines we recommend. 
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18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th November, says :—The chorus, 
. of approval with which Sir J ames LaTouche’s Con- 
A suggestion for the establishment of vocation speech has been received by the Indian presg 
Se is accompanied by a note of dissent with a phase 
of his opinion about the industrial education of the 
people of the United Provinces which deserves His Honor’s attention. As we 
understand that the Government of India has sent round a circular to all the Heads 
of the Provincial Governments about the problem of technical education, asking 
their opinion about the special needs of every province, we request His Honor 
to reconsider his views in the light of independent criticism offered on behalf of the 
people of the country. Barring what little industry there is at Cawnpore, mostly 
carried on by foreign capital and foreign skill, there is very little of it mn these 
rovinces; and what little still exists of an indigenous nature is showing signs of 
ecay and total extinction. With a limited commerce, with a still more limited 
sphere offering itself for the talent of the land, with agriculture not offering 
many openings for decent living, there is only one side to which the people 
of these provinces can look for fresh openings, and it is the industrial development 
of these provinces. But industrial development cannot be achieved without a sound 
technical education. And for a sound technical education, if we understood His 
Honor’s position aright, the State cannot make any arrangements tillsuch time as 
new industries have been created. But how can onecreate the industries without 
skilled labour to help him? The industries of these provinces, the most paying of 
which was the weaving industry, have been killed outright by foreign competition ; 
and new industries cannot be started for want of men; how then to achieve the 
end? Does His Honor desire that the capitalist should first offer his capital, import 
machinery, work at a disadvantage inqueed with British or even Bombay mill-owners, 
and then the State, convinced of the sincerity of the desire, would take upon itself 
to supply cheap skilled indigenous labour. This is a position quite untenable and 
surely not very convincing. Does the past experience justify the conclusions His 
Honor has arrivedat? Indians have not yet taken largely to the weaving industry, 
not because there is want of inclination or even want of capital, but because the 
Indian capitalist finds himself quite helpless and cannot do without a foreign 
expert. But foreign labour has its advantages and disadvantages, and if the posi- 
tion of the foreign skilled labourer does not prove satisfactory either to him or to 
his Indian master, much is due to the political relations of the two classes, In 
industries where European labour is not og ee people have begun to invest 
money. We have now a number of ginning factories, hydraulic presses, oil and 
ice machines, all worked by Indian labour, Even these at times cannot be 
satisfactorily worked because engineers have to be imported from outside these 
provinces, and consequently it becomes costly and at times discouraging. A capi- 
talist can be found willing to invest his money if it were possible for him to obtain 
the necessary workmen. The more the chances of supplying the capitalist with 
good workmen are put off, the “ppssond will be the distance of the day when 
industrial regeneration of India will commence. The first condition for the intro- 
duction of an industry into these provinces is to create men who may be the pioneers 
of new industries, who will by honest labour be abie to persuade pb, to 
find funds for them. It is true that wonders cannot be achieved in these back- — 
ward provinces : but it is clear that with small beginnings a great deal can be done 
even in such slow moving provinces. The local industrial school has not been yet 
quite a success in the sense that it has not produced a sufficiently large number | 
of students, but this is due to the strange notions on which the school was lately 
worked, when it was attempted to divorce literary education from industrial: but 
even with all their defects, the products of the school are not discontented with 
their lot and they do not think their time hed been wholly wasted. Every ex-stu- 
dent is earning a decent living, and is not the worse for joining the industrial School. 
If a college for higher technical studies were started in these provinces, if students 
could be taught such industries, to commence with, which can be worked by both 
hand and steam power and can be made profitable, as they are in Germany and 
Japan, expenditure for this purpose will not be lost. And we hope no consider- 
ation as to what the products of the Se pe technical college or school would 
do after coming out of the institution will deter the Government from carryin 
out its benevolent intentions, The passed graduates of such a college will find 
ample work by introducing new industries into many of the existing factories, the 
majority of which have yet to be run by imported labour. 
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14. Al Bashtr (Etawah), of the 17th November, in a long article, discussing 
sate ae : the causes of the backwardness of the Muhammadans 


. 


“Hood for sgparate Stateaited sono. of U ‘aoa in education as compared with Hindus 
Muhammadans. and 


tians, comes to the conclusion that it is 

no longer due to any religious prejudice on the part 
of Muhammadans against English education, or to their poverty to any large extent, 
but to the form and the nature of the education given in State schools and colleges. 
It is not only Muhammadans, but also Europeans, Eurasians and even native 
Christians whom the State schools and colleges do not suit. The fact is that 
none of these classes can obtain that religious, moral and national education 
which they require, and which they can have only in special denominational 
institutions which they have already established or may establish hereafter for the 
ose. From this it is evident that chiefly only Hindus benefit from the State 
schools and colleges. But there is no reason why Government, should spend 
so much money on the maintenance of these institutions for the benefit of a single 
class, and not devote a portion thereof to establishing denominational institutions 
for the benfit of the other great classes of the community. The writer is right 
glad that the Hindus are progressing in education, but he cannot at the same time 
shut his eyes to the disadvantages under which Muhammadans labour in State 
institutions, and must ask the authorities to consider the matter, and provide institu- 


tions where Muhammadans may be able to receive religious and moral education 
along with the secular one. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


15. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd November, says :—We cannot 
congratulate the non-official members of the Council 


The interpellations at the late 


ome a ttethe Provincial Legislative  elther on the number or the quality of the questions 


Council. 


put by them in the last meeting of the Council, 
an official report of which is reproduced elsewhere, nor on the reply given 
by the Government to them. The Council had met after a long interval ; 
the notice for the meeting was given sufficiently beforehand and yet we find the 
honorable members not exercising their sige to the fullest extent. Barrin 

the question of the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya about the abolition 


of the competitive examination, none touched events that have come to pass 


within the last few months regarding any of the standing grievances of the people. 
For instance the assault of the police on a legal practitioner at Gorakhpur on the 
Coronation Darbar day which formed a subject of complaint, the degradation of 
certain Deputy Collectors owing to differences with the heads of the district 
police, the continued indifference of the Government to the claims of members of 
the subordinate service to the District and Sessions Judgeships, the increase of the 
number of badmashz cases, all deserved notice ; but it is unfortunate they escaped 
the attention of the honorable members. We have a right to complain against 
their omission. The replies given by the Government were not at all satisfactory ; 
surely no public interest would have suffered had the Government published its 


W@. correspondence with the Government of India which has resulted in the abolition 


of the competitive examination for the selection of probationary Deputy Collectors. 
No public interest would have suffered had the letter of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
Government and that of Sir James La Touche’s Government been published side 
by side to give an opportunity to the public to judge what reasons the former 
” Rasch had given to the Government of India for the institution of the com- 
petitive examination and what led the latter to recommend its abolition. The 
publication of the present Government’s letter would have given an opportunity 


to the public to see for itself what special disadvantages have accrued from the 


system which have led Sir James LaTouche to go against the proposals not only 
of his predecessor’s Government, but even those of the Governments of Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite and Sir Auckland Colvin, in so much so as Sir James instead of 


reverting to the practice sanctioned by the two Governments abovenamed, has 


altogether closed the open door of the Deputy Collector’s cadre against our 
graduates. Sir James LaTouche in his Convocation address characterised the 
widespread opposition to the abolition of the examination as “ unreasonable ” 


At BasHtr, 
17th November, 1903. 
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but the best way. to assure the public mind of the unreasonableness of the 
opposition lay in not withholding the public documents from publication but. @ |! 


in giving them wide publicity. The second question of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya was also important, and the reply to it extrem ely unsatisfactory. 
| If out of 29 appointments in the English section of the General Secretariat 
only 3 are held by Indians, while it is distinctly laid down that natives of 
India should be exclusively appointed to all posts which carry a monthly salary 
of Rs. 200 or more with the exception of those reserved for members of the Civil 
Service, how can it be said that the orders of the Government of India have 
not been contravened. The questions of Hon. Lalla Nehalchand covered a 
wide gtound, and the information supplied by Government in some cases is 
useful, His question about the increase of weight in the prison population was 
not perhaps very carefully worded to avoid wrong inference being drawn from 
it. He perhaps wanted to know why the free population should be lesser in 3. 
weight than the jail population in spite of its being free and not used to penal 
labour. The reply of the Government that the increase in the weight of prisoners 
after their admission into the jail was due to regularity of work and diet is true, 
ae but what a comment it is on the economic condition of the people that the 
aii 3 free population should compare unfavourably with the jail population! The 
ii quéstion of the Hon. Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur about the effect of introduction of 
: the water-works in the six first class municipalities of these provinces can be re- 
Hi, garded important from the point of view that the Government themselves admit 
4 that the average annual death-rate has not decreased with the introduction of 
water-works. It is also claimed that the birth-rate has increased. Surely the 
Hon. Mr. Holms does not mean to hint that filtered water has increased the 
fecundity of Indian women. We, however, join in hoping with the Hon. Mr. 
Holms that the construction of surface drainage will counteract any evils which 
may be due to waste of pipe water, and in this matter we are glad to say that the 
esent Government has done a great deal to help the overburdened municipalities. .@j ; 
The Hon. Raja Tasaddug Rasul Khan’s question about the privileges attached 
to the Coronation certificates was pertinent, and the reply to it disappointing. 
What value will the certificates convey to the people at large, if they are followed 
by no Concessions to the people who have been fortunate to secure them? ‘The 
hon. Raja’s solicitude on behalf of the Muhammadans was natural, but perhaps 
the absence of a larger number of Muhammadans in the permanent or officiating 
grades of the Munsifs :n’Oudh is not due to any desire on the part of the Judi- 
cial Commissioner of Oudh to be partial to the Hindus, but to the fact that young 
Muhammadan law graduates after three years’ practice, do not find it their worth 
while to accept the officiating appointments of Munsifs which for the first couple 
of years, do not carry more than, on an average, Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 a month, 
The hon. Raja would do well on the occasion of the mtroduction of the next 
Budget to induce the Government. to revise the scale of ‘pay fixed for officiat- 
ing Munsifs and then perhaps he will be able to secure a more adequate represen- 
tation of the Muhammadans in the Munsif’s grade of Oudh, an ‘effort to which 
nobody can take exception. | 


=~ - = se - | -— _— 


HinpvsTant, 16. The Hindusténi (Lucknow) of the 25th November, regrets to say'that the 
wea eee members of the Provincial Legislative Council do nob :‘ 


mane Pe tie peaeeon® to aout; fully exercise the valuable privilege of putting ques- 


Council by the non-official members. = = ¢igng to Government which has been conceded to them. 
The questions put as a rule are neither important nor numerousenough. Only two 
or three meetings take place during the year ; but still the members fail to satisfactorily 
perform their duty in the matter. They do not put questions on the leading incli- 
dents of the year. For instance, some months ago the police assaulted a legal practi- 
tioner at Gorakhpur, and a memorial was submitted to Government on the subject. 
The members should have asked what action had been taken by Government, Again, 
interpellations should have been put on the discontinuance of the practice of 
appomting the Subordinate Judges to officiate as District and Sessions Judges, the 
reduction of two Deputy Collectors on the ground of their differences ‘of opinion 
with the District Superintendents of Police, the growing increase in ‘the number of 
prosecutions under the Bad mashi section, which has caused alarm to respectable per- 
sons in many districts, and other such events. The members of the Council should 
find out the complaints of the people and ask questions in the Legislative Council 


we - ~~ 
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thereon, with a view to deterring Government officials. from taking irregular and: 
high-handed proceedings on any occasions,.. If the'members made proper use of 
the right of interpellation, great good,would accrue from it.to. the country. |. 

17.. The Hindustani (Lucknow’',.of the 25th November, remarks that. His 

Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. in referring to the 
Abolition of the competitive exami: abolition of the competitive examination of candidates 
jectorships. for Deputy Collectorships, spoke ofall opposition. to 
| oe the measure as “ unreasonable.” But the public has 
not yet been able to realise why university graduates have been deprived of 
the privilege of entering the ranks of eid ‘Collectors. Not. only the competitive 
examination has been knocked on the head, but the concessions made to. graduates 
by Sir Charles Crosthwaite and Sir Auckland Colvin have :also been with- 
drawn.. The grounds on which these ——. measures are based should have 
been made public without demur, especially when the Hon'le Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya asked for the publication of the correspondence. between Sir 
Antony MacDonnell’s Government and the Government of India, and between Sir 
James Digges LaTouche’s Government and the Government of India, regarding the 
competitive examination of candi ‘ates for Deputy Collectorships.. The publication 
of the correspondence would have afforded the public an opportunity of judging 
of the grounds, on which the competitive examination was inaugurated by. one 
Lieutenant-Governor, and abolished by his successor after a few years’ trial. 
V.—Lgaisiation. ? 

18. The Prayég Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 21st: November, referring 
to the introduction of the Universities Bill into the 
Viceroy’s: Legislative Council, says that the Bill has 
not yet been published in full in any ae and that all one knows about ‘it, is 
the information supplied by the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh, and'Sir Denzil Ibbetson in 
the speeches they made on'the occasion. The Bill has, however, led'to a great deal 
of agitati8n in the Press which is to be found full of comments and criticisms. It is 
difficult to say what purpose is sought to be served by this Bill. Some people 
imagine that the higher authorities are opposed to. the natives receiving high 
education and acquiring ability tocarry on political agitation, and hence high educa- 
tion is sought to be restricted by means of this Bill. The senates and the syndi- 
cates of the various universities are to be reorganized on new principles, the present 
number of Fellows to be reduced, and the majority of them to be selected from 
amongst the college professors, No doubt some of the persent Fellows of the 
universities in India are not fit for that distinction, and if the provision for reduc- 
ing the number of Fellows is made with the object of weeding-out incompetent 
and unqualified men from among them, it is to be weleomed in every way. But if 
the reduced number of Fellows is in future to consist age | of college professors, 
the majority of whom are Europeans, it will seriously affect the cause‘of native 
education in India. The writer does not mean to intimate that European Fellows 
will deliberately devise educational schemes unsuited to Indians, but that 
Kuropeans not being alive to the real condition and requirements of natives, will 
fail to adopt proper measures. The result will be that the number of native 
students seeking English education will fall off, which is to be regretted both from 
the public and the Government point of view. Again, though no seale of College 
fees has been prescribed :in the Bill, the matter has been left tothe discretion 
ofthe university syndicates. An increase in the fees will tend to prevent many 
natives from receiving English education. If the authorities really disapprove of 
natives dabbling in politics and‘clamouring for privileges of Self-Government, the 
had better arrange for their instruction in their own religion which teaches them 
that the King is a shadow of God on earth, and thereby promote loyalty among them. 

19. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th November, says :— We 
pratee out last week that the Universities Bill was 

ound to disappoint that large class of thinkers in 
India who believe that the time has come for the 
establishment’ of teaching Universities, and that the education sof our boys cannot be 
placed: on a sound basis until such Universities are established. Section 3 of 
the Bill no doubt provides that “for the purpose (among others) of making 
provision for the instruction of students” an Indian University will have 
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“ power, subject to the approval of the Government, (a) to appoint Professors and 
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Lecturers, (b) to-hold and manage educational endowments, (c) to make regulations 
relating to the residence and conduct of students, and (d) to do all acts consistent 
with the Act of Incorporation and this Act which tend to the promotion of s rid 
and research.” But it may be noted that the Universities of the Punjab and Al- 


lahabad do already possess similar powers, and though these Universities have . 


existed for a number of years, yet these powers have not. been availed of so far. 
The Allahabad University, being the youngest, has earned a not particularly 
enviable notoriety as the most forwa:d. It has been going in for all kinds of 
‘ originality’, and during the course of the last few years has again and again 
legislated in a hurry and repented at leisure. No wonder therefore that some of 
the principal functionaries of this University, inspired with a laudable desire 
to march with the times, did devise a scheme for converting a College into a 
teaching University. It was a very simple process You had only to abolish 


-- gome classes and change the name of the institution, and lo! there was a ‘ teach- 


ing University’ in full swing. But the simplicity of the idea proved its bane, 
and we narrowly missed what was promising to prove an interesting exhibition 
of legerdemain. Thus at the beginning of the twentieth century we find ourselves 
without any teaching University in India. And we are afraid that if the Govern- 
ment does not take the direct initiative, matters will be left where they are even 
under the new Universities Act. 

“The main purpose ” of the new Bill, we are told in the “ Statement of Objects 
and Reasons ” is ‘to confer upon the Universities a working constitution and to 
invest them with the general powers which are required to enable them to control 
and supervise higher education in accordance with the principles and policy approv- 
ed by the Government of India.” What the Bill therefore actually does is not 
to lay down any practical measures for the improvement of * the methods of 
teaching and examination,” but to reconstitute the governing authorities of 
Indian Universities. So that is the end of the Universiti:s Commission and the 


Universities Bill ! Verily, a mountain has been in labour and has brought forth - 


a mole ! 

Well, let us not look a gift-horse too closely in the mouth. It is a great 
thing that the attention of the Government has been directed to the all important 
question of education, and we may hope that the grey sisters, Use and Wont, will 
now shake off a little of their mouldiness. Our Senates are assuredly not all that 
they may be ; let them be reformed by all means. But who is responsible for the 
existi.g state of things? We give the answer in the words of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Raleigh: “ The distinction of a Fellowship, carrying the emolument and in- 


volving no obligatory duties, was bestowed by Government very freely and in - 


many cases merely by way of compliment.” The appointment of the Fellows rested 


, —— with the Government and the result was unfortunate. Now what is the 
y. 


remedy that the Universities Bill proposes for this evil? Fixing a maximum 
limit of the number of Fellows in the first place, and reducing the term of the office 
in the second place. The same authority which used to appoint the majority of 
Fellows in the past will appoint them in the future too. ‘In the case of the 
Universities of Caicutta, Bombay and Madras,” so runs section 6 of the new Bill, 
“the number of Ordinary Fellows shall not exceed one hundred ; and of such num- 
ber (a) ten shall be elected by registered graduates, (b) any number not exceeding 
ten my he elected by the Faculties, and (c) the remainder shali be Fellows nomi- 
nated by the Chancellor. In the case of the Universities of the Punjab and 
Allahabad, the number of Ordinary Fellows shall not exceed seventy-five ; and of 
such number (a) eight shall be selected by registered Graduates or by the Senate, 
(6) any number not exceeding seven may be elected by the Faculties, and (c) the 
remainder shall be Fellows nominated by the Chancellor.” _ The proposal therefore 


is to leave to the Government (as of old) the selection of no less than 80 out of a 


total of 100 Fellows in the three older Universities, and of 60 out of a total of 75 


Fellows in the too younger Universities. The appointing Power then remains the 


- same, and there is absolutely no guarantee that the appointments will be made 


with greater discrimination, for the Bill abstains from defining in clear and distinct 
terms (we use these words in their philosophic import) the qualifications of persons 
who are “ fit and proper ” to be nominated Ordinary Fellows. An aspirant for the 
office of an Honorary Fellow (and this is an office to be held for life) will have to 


show either “ attainments in any branch of learning ” or “ services rendered to the. 
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cause of education” (section 13, sub-section 2). But an Ordinary Fellow need 
only be a “fit and proper person” (section 10), whatever that beautifully vague 
expression May mean. 

We do protest against this so-called reform. The Government does not seem 
to be pleased with the existing Senates and desires to disband them. But it is 
not indicated in what way the incoming body will be chosen so as to prove more 
capable, earnest and more representative than the outgoing body. Even after the 
recent agitation regarding the inefficiency of our Senates, men have been nomi- 
nated as Fellows by the Government (or the Chancellor—it is only a difference in 
name) who would never have been thought of in connection with such an office in 
the West. We certainly think that at least half of the Ordinary Fellows should 
be men not appointed by the Government. In the local University the Senate 
is competent to elect as many Fellows as the Goverument nominates, and it is noto- 
rious that even under such conditions the non-official members are in a hopeless 
minority. We do not wish to think of the state of things that would come to pass 
when out of a total of 75 Fellows not even 15 will be elected ones. So far as we 
can see, no case has been made out for limiting the elective principle so severely 
in the case of the University of Allahabad. Speaking of our local University 
more particularly at present, we may point out further that no case has been made 
out for reducing the total number of Fellows to 75. We suppose the importance 
of a University is to be judged by a consideration of its sphere of influence. The 
University of Allahabad includes within its territorial jurisdiction portions of the 
Central Provinces, the Central India Agency and Rajputana. So far therefore 
as the area and the population it caters for are concerned, or the number of colleges 
affiliated to it goes, this University is in no way inferior to the University of 
Bombay. The strength of the Senates consequently ought to be at least ciel. 

hen we do not see why graduates in these Provinces should not be allowed 
now to elect Fellows. The Hon’ble Mr Raleigh says, “ there is no demand as 
yet.” But the Graduates’ Association for the United Provinces in their repre- 
sentation submitted a year ago did make such a demand. And in our opinion 
this was a most reasonable demand. As the learned Chancellor of the University 
of Allahabad observed in the course of his last Convocation address, “ the Univer- 
sity 1s an independent body, its Senate should contain men of practical wisdom 
and broad views as well as learned experts.” The problem is to bring the expert 
and the practical mind together, and this problem, in our opinion, can be nk 
only by recognising more fully the elective principle. An expert is generally 
unpractical, he is sometimes a faddist. The mind of an old teacher, again, runs 
only in certain grooves. A senate consisting solely of experts and teachers, theie- 
fore, can never be an ideal body. We want those independent outside men who 
are interested in education as members of the public and as parents or guardians of 
the boys who are being educated. It is only by co-operation of these three differ- 
ent classes of minds that satisfactory results can be achieved, for while one is 
interested in the science of education, the other is in the art, and the third in the 
result of the joint labours of the former two. We have heard speeches delivered 
in the Senate of the University of Allahabad in which the pretension has been 
set up that the Education Department has to fight with parents and educate their 
children in spite of them. We consider such statements to be simply impertinent. 

* * # * * * 

We are glad to remark, however, that the new Bill proposes to reduce the 
number of ex-officio Fellows, and we trust that the Government by creating the 
new honour of ‘ Honorary Fellowship for life’ will be able to induce our title- 
hunters to contribute liberally in aid of education and the advancement of culture. 

20. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 23rd November, says :—It seems to 

be a pleasing pastime of the authorities to pass ani- 
Mr Raleigie nes pilland the Hon’ble ~madversions on the Indian graduates, While intro- 

ducing the Universities Bill, the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh 
could not resist the temptation to preach a homily to the discontented graduates. 
If our graduates are teem they have very good reasons for this. Being 
children of the soil, which yields so much revenue to the Government, they a:e 
legitimately en.itled to expect support and encouragement from the rulers. Under 
the British rule, the occupations which their castes had provided them: with have 
gone out of their hands completely. At any rate, the occupations which their 
castes had secured them have ceased to be a source of income in the market. They 
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cannot “pply themselves: to-teade, for funds are wanting ; they do. not possess the. 


advantage of a teclinical education ; and-.even supposing: that; they, were to be: pro- 
vided with funds, it is doubtful that they could thrive in trade: or commerce so. 
long as the fiscal gu! of Government. remained. unchanged: without affording a 
protection to the Indian merchant. from. European, and more especially, British 
competition. They cannot hope for much by applying themselves to: agriculture, 
because owing to over-assessment. of Government re venue, coupled with. the: very 
frequent visitations in the shape of flood: and drought, famine has become the order 
of the day in this country. Under-the circumstances, what is the graduate to-da,? 
He of course reads to live ; he does not live to read. After that he has completed 
his studies, if he should strive for a Government employment,.does he thereby: 
commit a very heinous crime? Surely you could not expect of him that he should 
live like the chamelion feeding upon air. Then.again, how many graduates actually 


- do a for the Government gy nee 2 The great majority of them join the 


bar, because there they find a better prospect pecuniarily, and also. because there 
the distinction between white and black is less marked. Many who are possessed 
of some competence do not care for any appointment at all. There are thus but.a 
few left who strive for Government appointments. Of course the Government 
having but a limited’ number of appointments in its gift cannot provide all. But 
the question arises, Does the Government provide a fair number of graduates with 
appointments? Can the number of graduates provided with posts be fairly com- 

ared with the number of that motley crew. composed of Kurasians, Armenians and 
Mahnony-cclonsed faces, labelled with anglicised names? We agree with Mrs. 
Malaprop that comparisons are odious, and ought to be avoided. But we are 
driven to plain-speaking, when we find distinguished officers like the Hon'ble 
Mr. Raleigh, who should have known the Indian graduate better, descending. into 
tirades against ‘ the discontented ayer ’ We certainly allow there is some 
discontent among the graduates, but this feeling is by no means peculiar to 
them, but is shared by the rest of the. Indian population. The cause of the . 
discontent does not lie in the education which has been imparted to the graduate, 
The cause of it is the policy of the Government. His education may have enabled 
the graduate to awaken to a clearer consciousness of his legitimate rights and also 
may have roused him to a sense of his disabilities, but goes no farther, “ Let the 
galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung “—say the g:aduates. 

But in what shape, is it proposed by the Universities Bill to remove the 
discontent 2? Can discoutent be stamped out by legislation? If yes, what measures 
have been proposed by the Bill to wipe away the discontent? We do not find any 
answer to these queries in the Universities Bill or in the speech of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Raleigh. Nothing has been provided in the proposed Bill so that the future 
graduate may be able to equip himself more effectively for the struggle for 
existence, imbibe a further and more enlightened sense of his duties and responsi- 
bilities, and discharge them in the practical sphere of life. The chief evil of the 
existing sy. tem of education is that it is too p: rely theoretical and divorced from 
the practical sphere of action. We expected the present Bill would propose 
measures of Es wd in this direction and provide openings for our young men by 
practical training in Engineering, Medicine, Commerce, etc. In this respect, 
the Bill maintains an omimous silence. The Bill provides for an improved curri- 
culum of studies, a stricter and more stringent discipline and nothing more, The 
Universities are to continue merely as examining bodies as much now asever. The 
Government is nut prepared at present owing to financial difficulties to raise the 
Universities to teaching bodies. The Government in this respect would rest 
content by merely legislating, and reform would be undertaken when the philan- 


_thropic Indian public furnishes the Government with funds. Even the scheme of 


founding central schools of science has no chance of being carried out in the near 

future. So far the country does not receive any substantial benefits from the 

Pp oposed reforms, The Universities Bill, introduced after so much care and deli- 

eration amidst beat of cymbals, reminds one of the old, old story of pig-shearing, 
in Connaught—‘ much ery but little wool.’ | 

21. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 29th November, says:—The fol- 

| lowing Reuter’s telegram contains a lesson in political 

pi? rotest against the OMicialSecrets § ooitation which it is to be hoped the educated 

: public of India generally, and the members of 

Indian political associations in particular, will not be slow to learn :—“ A letter 
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to Mr. Brodrick, signed by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir William Wedderburn, 
and others, strongly protests against the Indian Official Secrets Bill, and especiall 
the punishment for revealing confidential civil matters, and urges the Bill bein 
dropped.” Not to mention newspaper agitation, we believe this is the first protest 
sent to the authorities against this hateful measure.- What may all our political 
bodies have been doing all this while? They could not have been considering 
whether any and what step should be taken to convey to the Government of 
India an expression of their opinion of the Bill, as it is a very slight affair that 
does not admit of a difference of opinion among Indian patriots. Yet neither the 
Indian Association nor the British Indian Association, neither the Bombay Presi- 
dencyAssociation nor the Madras Mahajana Sabha, has so far moved in the 
matter. Similarly in the case of the abortive Brodrick-Hamilton attempt to 
foist on India part of the cost of the South African garrison not a single timely 
protest was made by any of the above organizations. Such isa sample of Indian 
political activity. 
ViI.—Rattwar. 
Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orricz. 


22. The Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 23rd November, complains that there is 

much delay in the delivery of Bengali letters at Agra, 

the Post Office at’agras we lerke* 6there being no Bengali-knowing clerks in the Agra 

st-office. The postmen are not told the names of 

the addressees. of such letters by the clerk who distributes the dak, but they 

themselves have to find them out with the help of other persons who the letters are 

for. The Postmaster-General would do well to supply the post-office with one or 
two Bengali-knowing clerks. 


VIII.—Native Societizs anp Retigiovs anp Socrat Matters. 
Nil. 7 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUS, 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
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I.—Potrrics. 
(a).— Foreign. 


1. Tae Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 28th November, referring 
to the growth of Russian influence in Tibet, the 
indifference shown by Tibet to Colonel Younghusband’s 
first Commission, and the despatch of a second Commission under him with a 
military force with instructions to occupy the Chumba Valley, and then the town of 
Gyansi, which is 75 miles from Lhassa, remarks that it is difficult to think that the 
Tibetans will allow the Commission to approach as near to their capital without 
offering any opposition. Indeed the northern horizon looks gloomy. It would 
seem that lately Tibet appealed to Nepal for aid in the way of defending her 
under the treaty stipulations of 1854. But Nepal declined to b anything of the 


Tibet Commission. 


sort. However, nothing daunted by her neighbour’s refusal, Tibet has maintained 


her hostile attitude. She relies upon her own resources, and it is supposed that she 
can bring an army 80,000 strong into the field. Moreover, her new friend Russia is 
patting her on the back. If war breaks out, let the ultimate result be what it may, 
this much is evident, that India will have to pay a heavy war bill which will make 
the Indian Treasury bankrupt, and thus all the hopes of good from Lord Curzon’s 
administration will be defeated. | 
2, The N2zém-ul-Mulk (Moradabad), of the 30th November, referring to 

the insurrection in Macedonia, and the pressure 
which the European Powers are bringing to bear 
upon Turkey to introduce certain reforms into that country, says that the Indian 
Musalmans are devoted and loyal to the British Government, even though the 
may look upon the Sultan of Turkey as the Caliph of the whole of the Muham- 
madan world. True, they have been reduced to utter helplessness ; but even if they 
were in a position|to resent the coercion that is being exercised on the Sultan by Eng- 
land and other European Powers, they would not do so, because they would never 
follow any Christian nations and turn rebels and traitors to their benefactors. It 
is a historical fact that Christians have caused greater disturbances in human 
affairs and led to more blood being shed than any other nation. Let the Anglo- 
Indian Press that unnecessarily reminds the British Government of the sympathy 
of Indian Musalmans with the Sultan, say conscientiously who is to blame for the 
present Macedonian imbroglio. Is Russia, who is trying to coerce Turkey in the 
matter, acting rightly? Where was Russian humanity when unusual excesses 
were committed on her Jewish subjects? Why, when America remonstrated with 
Russia on the persecution of the Jews in her dominions, the former was bluntly 
told that she had no business to thrust her nose into the latter’s internal affairs. 
Cannot Turkey, mutatis mutandis, retaliate in the same way to Russia in connec- 
tion with the Macedonian affairs? But Russia is a great adept in cunningness 
and diplomacy ; and though all other Powers know that she is nobody’s friend, 
yet she gains her point and has her own way in all important matters. It is well- 

nown that Russia has hostile designs both against Turkey and England, and 
the British Government, having regard for the feelings of its six crores of Musal- 
man subjects in India, would do well to render help to Turkey in the present Mace- 
donian crisis. Should Turkey and Great Britain become allies, Russia would not 
dare do anything against either in future. | 


(6).— Home. 


8. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 28th November, observes that the 


Asuggestion to grant autonomy to CONdition of the inhabitants of those Native States 
- agama ial cident where the Government of India does not interfere 


in the internal administration through its Political 


Macedonian affairs. 


Agents, is far better than that of the people in British India. Take, for instance, 


the case of Mysore, Tranvancore, Gondal, and other States equally enjoying free- 
dom from the interference of British Political Residents. Mysore has a represent- 
ative assembly, which British India cannot boast of having. Again, has the 


- Government of India done even a hundredth part for the education of the pecple, 


of what the young ruler of Baroda has done for his subjects? The Government 


_, has introduced no important administrative reforms, the system of administration 
' continuing to be as defective as ever. The country is hard beset with poverty ; the 
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police are all powerful, and great discontent prevails. But the state of things in 
self-voverning Native States is quite different. The best thing that the Indian 
Government can therefore do, for promoting the happiness of the thirty crores of 
people, isto grant them the same powers of freely managing their internal affairs 
as those enjoyed only by some Native States at present. This would of 
course necessitate the curtailment of the powers of British Residents in many 
Native States, and the establishment of new self-governing States in those 
parts of the country where ~~: do not exist. This suggestion is made on 
the supposition that the Indian Government would retain the suzerain power of 
India, controlling her foreign relations, and providing for her external and internal 
peace. This arrangement would of course cause some serious loss to Englishmen, 
as it would reduce their number in the public service. But er migbt 
be made to England for the loss in question. The Government of India maintains 
a force of 72,000 British troops for the defence of the Indian empire ; 4m future it 
might double this force, and keep half of it in England. | 


IT.—AFGHANISTAN AND Trans-F'Ronrizr. 
Nil. 
IIT.—Native Srarss. 

Nil. 
TV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 

(6 ).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finanee and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


4. The Praydég Samdchar (Allahabad), of the 28th November, complains  Prayie Sauicuiz, 


Mad dogs at Allahabad. mischief at Allahabad, having already bitten several 


people. The Municipal Board should give its attention to the matter. 
(e).—Education. 


5, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 30th November, says :—It is rumoured 
that the Educational Conference of the Mahomedans 
ane, Coming Mahomedan Educa- have got some strikingly new items in their programme. 
| The first and foremost of these is that a number of 
pardénashén ladies of respectable families will take ‘pe in the solemn deliberations 
of the ery. The next feature is that there will meet a parliament of Maho- 
medan journalists. And lastly to bring a grand Conference to a pleasant close, 
they will have a Bar Dinner party of a very extensive magnitude. We sincerely 
hope that our information may turn out true. It is very happy to find that our 
Islam brothers, who, in bigotry, unreason and false pride, have for years been run- 
ning a backward race, now propose moving on to the front. and tahien the place 
in the scale of nations for which they are destined by Providence and which they 
are legitimately entitled to. We wish the Conference every success and sincerely 
pray that it may not end im mere speech-making and dinner-eating, but may prove 
the precursor to actual reforms in Mahomedan society. 


(f ').— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, | 
(9).—General., 


6. The Indian People (Allahabad) of the 4th December, referring to the 
speech which Sir Henry Cotton delivered at the late 
open meeting of the Positivist Conference held in 
London, says :=-The general result of the trials of Englishmen for assaulting and 
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murdering inoffensive. Jndians: was; described by Sir Henry Cotton as: “ judicial 
seandal.” Of course, Sir Henry Cotton isnot particularly anxious,.as no one is, that 
anyone should find his wey to the gallows, but: he was bound to say that there were 


innumerable. eases, in which men charged with most brutal murders: for which. tio 


other punishment than, hanging was suitable had escaped through the failure to 
administer justice fairly and fully. The speaker commented on the unwillingness. 
of. English juries. to convict an English offender and of the severe difficulties in 
the way. of a Viceroy: like Lord Curzon who was bent on getting justice done in 
these, unfortunate. cases. Sir Henry Cotton suitably commended Lord Curzon’s: 
wise efforts in this: direction, but, adversely criticised. his apologetic explanation 
in. the, Bain case, which meant. that the Viceroy. “had withdrawn from: the field 
and, had given rise-to the: impression: that his: previous action: had been misunder-. 
stood.” Sir Henry Cotton, was not. prepared. with a satisfactory: solution of the. 


difficulty, but suggested the desirability of constituting a Special Court.to try such 


cases. He thought this might get nid of some: of. the dangers:and difficulties. 
which now existed. | ee me : 

We are not sure if this suggestion for a Special Court is practicable, and if 
it would be the best way to proceed. The-objections to this suggestion mentioned 
by Mr. Skrine, who was also a speaker at the-Conference, have some force in them. 
How is this Special Couit to be recruited, and will it be freer from extraneous in- 
fluences than existing tribunals? asked: Mr. Skrine. He also said that such a 
body would hold a most invidious position. and. that its very existence would in- 
tensify race friction. There is truth in this. It isthe case as Mr. Skrine said, 
that the only true and permanent. remedy was to be-found in wider culture on the 
part of Europeans and a greater love for all their fellow-creatures than was now 
common among them. And he inculcated higher moral and physical courage in 
Indians. ‘ Mutual sympathy and respect: should be the basis of relation between 
the races in India.” But we fear this time is somewhat far off. Meantime, we 
think it may be provided with some use that cases of serious assault on Indians by 
Europeans should always be:tried by a bench: of two judges—one an Englishman 
and the other an Indian, that the juries should be mixed juries and that unless the 
jury’s verdict be unanimous one way or the other, the judges are not bound to 
accept the verdict, and - may take their own course. 


5 7. The Citizen-(Allahabad), of the 30th November, says :—Ever since the 
— establishment.of British réj in India the race ques- 
tion has-been one:of the most difficult’ and ‘perplexing 
problems: of the. Indian administration. That. the 
conqueror cannot look upon the conquered as. his equal, or his brother, is natural. 
But the British as the conquerors of the Indian constituted a special case.. The 
British gloried: in the consciousness of being ‘an enlightened people, a people that 
had: already. risen above all shortcomings found’ commonly in the. uncivilized. 
They: boasted of their Christianity, and ‘spoke of ‘conquering not for the sake of: 
conquest, but for the regeneration of the backward races of the world. It is. such 
boasts:as.we Indians have repeatedly heard from the lips‘of Anglo-Indian adminis- 
traters. from. the time of ‘Lord Clive to that of Lord Curzon, that have ever animated 
us with the hope that we shall be treated :by our conquerors ‘not as the conquered 
but as their equals. But-alas, it is a hope which still lingers in us as @ hope, and for 
aught. we know it is growing more and more faint. For about one hundred and fifty. 
years our British conquerors have deluded us with a promise which they , know not 
how they can fulfil. We, the conquered, commiserate them for this their helpless 
moral imbecility. In spite of their civilisation, in spite of ‘religion, brotherhood and 
toleration which they profess, our conquerors are as inveterate haters of the: con- 
quered as arace of bloodthirsty savages would ‘be. A century and’a half have belied: 
their professions, and we know not how: many centuries will yet elapse before they 
can command the capability to rise superior to the low: and: mean spirit of the 
conqueror and to realize their ideal of treating the conquered with as much considera- 
tion as they would the members of their own race. The great drawback in the 
fulfilment of this ideal which was conceived by the more just-minded of British 
statesmen. has been that the chief responsiblé rulers of India, we mean the Viceroy 
and the Governors of the several provinces, with but a few exceptions, have. been 
_ most reluctant :to work-towards that end. The hauteur of the conqueror is a hell-- 
fire that has raged in the hearts of the vast majority of Anglo-Indian administrators, 
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and that is why the race question is as far from being. solved’as it ever has 
been. This common failing of the Britons has always. characterised their classes 
as - as their masses—the flowers of their community as inveterately as their 
weeds. We should no doubt have found ourselves considerably advanced to-day 
towards a solution of this momentous problem were every Governor General, every 
Governor, every Lieutenant-Governor, every Chief .Commissioner, and ever 
Resident in the Native States, sincerely and profoundly animated by a thorough 
conviction of the highly politic character of the question and a noble resolve 
to annihilate every distinction between the rulers and the ruled. But it has 
not been so. An outward lukewarmness with regard to the relations between 
the conquerors and the conquered and an inward determination to favour the 
conqueror against the conquered have been the mental attitude of most of .our 

rominent rulers for the long period of Indian domination to the British throne. 
But we have spoken of exceptions, and among them while we rank Viceroys like 
Canning and ave we must admit that the present Viceroy has been trying in a 
way to be entitled to the privilege of being classed with these worthies. Lord 
Curzon’s efforts in this direction are well known, and we have ever given him due 
praise for them. His Excellency’s most courageous action against a wicked gang 
of British soldiers whose atrocious outrage on an elderly Burmese woman excited 
horror and disgust thoroughout the world, and again his just proceeding against a 
number of soldiers of the 9th Lancers who were implicated in the murder of an 
Indian menial, and finally his efforts to reduce the number of collisions between 
British soldiers and native villagers while the former are out shooting,—are all 
sufficiently indicative of a highly commendable desire on the part of His Lordship 
to bring about better relations between the rulers and the ruled in India. The 
existence of this desire in His Excellency was further proved by his eagerness and 
anxiety to give effect to Lord Elgin’s orders of 1897, which required reporting to the 
Supreme Gfovernment by the Local Governments of all cases of collision between 
Europeans and Natives, and thus enable that Government to order for the retrial of 
such cases in which justice had not been done in its consideration, 

Now it has happened, as our readers are already aware, that two such cases 
in which retrial had been ordered by the Government have ended in the acquittal 
of the Europeans aceused. These cases are now well known as the Bain and Emer- 
son cases. As might have been expected, our Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects and 
their organs in the press have gone mad over the matter. They have pronounced 
the retrial of such cases at the instance of the Government as a proof of its parti- 
ality for natives and as an executive interference with the Judicial. The wrath of 
our white brethren at first fell upon Lord Curzon, but it has been authoritatively 
explained that the thing originated with Lord Elgin, a Viceroy who was very 
much after the Anglo-Indian’s heart. Our friends have not, however, been recon- 
eiled to His Excellency, for though Lord Elgin was responsible for this departure, 
it is Lord Curzon who has been trying his best to justify that commendable depar- 
ture. The reason why the Anglo-Indians raised no voice of protest when pol 
Elgin issued the order is, we believe, they sincerely believed that it was meant as 
a mere diplomatic solace to the Indian agitators, and not a thing to be seriously 
acted upon. 

i as to the objections of the Anglo-Indian community to Lord Elgin’s 
orders of 1897 referred to above, those orders were prompted by no desire to be 
partial to the Indians or to promote race distinction in this country, but to check a 
formidable evil which has been of astrangely persistent character—an evil for 
which the Government found no other eae than what the orders of 1897 sanc- 
tioned. If our Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects are at all amenable to reason, they 
must admit that the circumstance of the vast majority of Europeans that aie 
accused of having ill-treated natives in some way or other being let off, or awarded. 
such light punishment as is quite out of all proportion with their guilt, constitutes 
a question of such serious import as to be no longer neglected or slighted by the 
authorities. That this is an evil the Government has core to realize, and if the 
Anglo-Indian community have not had their sense of justice absolutely annihilated 
in them they would also agree with the Government in the matter. If therefore 
this was an evil, it was incumbent on the Government to find a remedy which was 
to be as little objectionable as possible. If the authorities had ruled that all cases 
of collision between natives and Europeans should be tried by a couple of judges, 
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of whom one should be. native and the other a European, or‘by a jury that should 
consist half of natives and half of Europeans, the Anglo-Indian community would 
surely have raised a hue and ery that would have proved extremely embarrassing 
to the Government. The remedy which Lord Elgin devised was one that could be 


_ the least objectionable to the Anglo-Indian community. Ifyou once grant that 


the escape of most Europeans accused of maltreating natives is a scandal of impe- 
ull have to admit—provided of course that you are amenable 
to reason—that the practice of the Government ordering for a retrial of those cases 
in which according to its view justice has been defeated, is one which does not 
betray a partiality for natives but a proper regard for the ends of justice and a 
desire to‘maintain that reputation for British justice on which British hg and 
British supremacy in India are founded. The Government of India by long neg- 
lecting the evil complained of has been extremely partial to the Anglo-Indian 
community. What Anglo-Indian in his senses can deny that? But the Indians 
have all along put 7 with such partiality with a patience that must inspire the 


~ admiration of the Gods. 


But what has the practice of retrial actually achieved? Nothing on which 
the native community can congratulate itself. The Bain and Emerson cases well 
illustrate the result. The natives are convinced that they both have been acquitted 
after their retrial on extremely flimsy grounds—on grounds which would never 
have been put: forward if the odlpeitn were natives and not Europeans. The fact 
must not be disguised that the race.sympathy among Anglo-Indians is so strong 
that the trial of any accused Anglo- eden by an Anglo-Indian jury and before 
an Anglo-Indian Judge is destined to end usually in failure of justice, even if 
such trial be the second or third or the hundredth trial instituted at the instance 
of the Supreme Government. We do not exaggerate. The result of the Bain case 
is the best proof of our assertion. The Supreme Government may be anxious that 
all bias should be carefully eschewed in the decision of cases between members of the 
ruling race and Indians ; but where are the Judges and Magistrates belonging to the 
ruling race who are competent to allay such anxiety of a justice-loving Viceroy 


and his Council? The Anglo-Indian press has denounced the system of retrial . 


at the Government's instance as an executive interference. But there is no fear 
for that. The white judiciary are alert enough not to permit any real interference 
from any executive quarter, however high it may be, when they have to try any 
white man accused of assault or such other offences towards a black native. 
We, who have seen and known enough of the temper and spirit of our Anglo- 
Indian fellow-subjects, cannot persuade ourselves to believe that the practice of 
retrial of cases between Europeans and Indians at the instance of the Government 
of India will be of any avail. : | 
We are strongly of opinion that the remedy for the scandal of the constant 
failure of justice in cases in which Europeans stand accused of offending Indians 
is yet to be found. Lord Elgin’s vinell, which is also Lord Curzon’s, is a failure 
as we have seen, and will prove a farce if persisted in. In this regard a remedy 
that can prove even half a remedy will be welcome to Indians. We look up to Lord 
Curzon for this boon. His Excellency is fully conscious of the danger of this 
evil, and he has pre-eminently that power of originality which must stand in good 
stead to him in the accomplishment of sach a task. Sir Walter Lawrence has 
recently assured us of. the devotion of the Viceroy to his duties as the responsible 
ruler of India, and told us of his high intellectual gifts. We have the right to 
expect much from such a ruler. We hope the solution of the problem of’ securing 
justice in cases between Europeans. as accused and natives as complainants will be 
an achievement of Lord Curzon’s Viceregal régime. 
8. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 28th November, says that in the 
course of the speech which Lord Curzon made on the 
towards the Indians” offeials occasion of unveiling the statue of the late Queen- 
Empress Victoria, at Patiala, His Lordship observed 
that the last words which Her late Majesty addressed to him when he was elected 
Viceroy of India, were: “Show mercy to my Indian subjects.” Now what 
did Her Majesty mean by this request? She knew that her Indian subjects 
were not treated properly by her officials in India. Her famous Proclamation of 


_ 1858 provides equal treatment and privileges for natives and Englishmen. But 


the Anglo-Indian officials do not attach any importance to the Proclamation. 
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They enact laws which contain one: set of provisions for natives and another for 
Europeans. The system of trial by. jury prevails in all civilized countries, but it 
has been denied to Tadiais: If Indians could claim trial By jury as Englishmen do 
in England, at least 50 per cent. of the inmates of the Indian jails would be free at 
this time. Indians require to be protected from the assaults of low-class Euro- 
eans. Myriads of Indians erish from famines which recur after an interval of a 
ew years. This means that they do not get sufficient tg org to keep body and 
soul together, not because food-grains are unavailable, but because they have 
not money enough to purchase them, This shows that the British system of 
administration is so costly that the people have been reduced to poverty and can- 
not afford to keep the wolf from the door. Again, according to the Proclamation 
referred to above, Native Chiefs were to be given a free hand in the administration 
of their States; but their status is to be found no better than that of political 
pensioners. There was a time when the higher appointments in Native States 
were held by natives, but lately such appointments have been passing into the 
hands of Huropeans. Hyderabad, the largest Native State, has a large number 
of European employés in every department. Indians therefore stand in great 
need of sympathetic Anglo-Indian officials whom they would pray to save them 
from injurious laws and assaults of low-bred Europeans, and leave a sufficient 
quantity of food-grains for their requirements. 
| 9. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 4th December, says :— 
Plague is rapidly spreading all over India and the 
deaths are: so. 50 per cent. more numerous than 
last year. The disease is continuously spreading into new districts, and reappear- 
ing in places from which it had been apparently driven out. The Government 
policy of latssez fatre, or let things slide, is evidently a mistake. Nearly all the 
native cities in India are fare mes. alt and insanitary, and all the back slums should 
be removed and rebuilt on sanitarv lines. Energetic measures should at once be 
adopted to suppress the plague epidemic in every possible way. 
10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 29th November, says :—We have been 
| told that as a result of the conference of the Sanitary 
Officer with His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor dur- 
ing the last week at. Cawnpore, the Government has decided not to construct plague 
camps in plague-infected towns for public use any more. The camps which were in 
course of construction, for instance in Lucknow, will not further be pushed on, and 
their construction will be stopped. We regret that such should be the decision of 
the Government. Not that the Government has come to believe that the segrega- 
tion of the uninfected from the infected is not a good precautionary measure, but that 
it does not see its way to bear the eXpenses incidental to the construction and 4 
keep of such camps. On the ground of cost alone these plague camps are to be 
discarded. Itis a pity that the resources of the Local Government should be 
so limited as not to allow it to bear the expenses of the construction of camps 
which had a great educational effect on the people. Last year the plague camp at 
Allahabad was such a great success that everybody who used it felt satisfied. We 
hear such camps, if erected, will in future be confined to Government employés and 
that in no case more than Rs. 50 will be sanctioned for each hu‘. The fifty rupees 
worth huts will hardly offer any protection to the families of Government servants 
against. the inclemencies of weather. We are told that Government proposes to 
confine its help to non-officials in merely offering them bare ground for the con- 
struction of huts upon. This help may be of some value to the well-to-do, but 
surely not to the poor who, as soon as death happens in their dwellings, are anxious 
to leave to save themselves from the poison. The municipalities should, however, 
carry out their proposals and have at least one camp ready to relieve the immediate 
sufferings of affected families. | 


~V.—LaaIsnation. 
Nil, 
VI.—Rattway. 
11, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8rd December, says :—The Manager 
: and the Traffic Superintendent of the Oudh and Rohil- 
now, “lway Conference at Lucky Jhand Railway have deserved well of the third class 
: travelling dak A for organising the Railway Con- 
ference. The fact of the Railway administration convening the meeting of Delegates 
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from all parts of the United Provinces through which the railway runs, shows that 
the authorities admit that the third class travelling public have certain grievances, 
and that these should be removed. The Railway authorities have already been 
made acquainted with the nature of the grievances. Remedies have been suggest- 
ed by the public to minimise, if not altogether to remove, the troubles of third class 
passengers. It is said by those who are indifferent to the proposed reforms that 
the passengers themselves are to blame in most matters, that they have to thank 
themselves for the inconveniences they suffer while travelling. It is true that a 
large majority of the AL. anes being ignorant people are unaware of their rights 
and of the liabilities of the railway, and are thus unable to put an end to their 
troubles by moving the machinery of the law or bringing their complaints to the notice 
of the authorities at the time. But a Railway administration or company should 
not take advantage of the ignorance of its constituents. What respectable trades- 


man will command the confidence of the public, if he trades on the ignorance of his 


customers? The Railways are public carriers, and should naturally consult the 
convenience of their customers. And it goes without saying that the third class 
passengers are their most important customers. It is not good business to neglect 
them, The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway have realised the situation. 3 


The grievances complained of are many. We cannot deal with them all fully 
and fairly in a single article. We shall mention and discuss to-day only a few of 
them. That enormous difficulty and trouble should be felt by the bulk of the tra- 
velling public in buying tickets 1s no wonder. The rules of the Railway (vide rule 
80 of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Coaching Tariff) lays down that “ tickets 
at large stations are not issued after the ringing of the first bell (five minutes before 
the departure of the train), and at road side stations after a train has arrived at the 
platform.” Now the railway Babu is a much abused person. To us it is a wonder 
how an Indian booking clerk, who gets a pittance at the rate of Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 a 
week, does as the rules require himtodo. He has to work twelve hours at a stretch 
at large stations, and twenty-four at small stations. We have known instances of 
smart young men, entering railway service, entirely breaking down in health in two 
or three years. Our system of education, rather examinations, does not leave much 
energy in the physically degenerating Indian youth. Dyspepsia is an unfailing 
accompaniment of a University certificate. Every boy that has passed the 
Entrance examination cannot secure a billet in a Government office. Some have 
to seek employment. on Railways ; but there they cannot hold on long. On the 
contrary if men who have not exhausted their energies on learning at school, are 
engaged by the railway, the inevitable result of employing an uninstructed or 
uneducated workman must follow. This is by the way. : 


It is this overworked and ill-paid clerk that is expected to get through his 
multifarious duties of filling up registers and returns, and issuing tickets and nob 
unoften of writing them in an incredibly short space of time. He is not to issue 
tickets after a certain time according to his departmental orders, but those orders 
do not lay down when he should begin issuing them. A senior member of the 
Indian Civil Service once told the writer of the present article that at his own 
station he could not get a first class ticket ten minutes before the time when a train 
was due to arrive, as the booking clerk was fast asleep on the office table. The 
clerk’s explanation was that the train was late, and hence the delay in opening the 
booking office window. Ifsuch a complaint had to be made by a high European 
officer, one can imagine whether the complaints of hundreds of passengers, who 
hustle and jostle one another at the booking windows five or ten minutes before the 
arrival of a train, that they find it very hard to buy tickets, are not just. We know 
that at certain large stations a strict enforcement of this rule has made passengers. 
miss their train, although they had come to the railway station in time to be able 


to catch it. What is the remedy of this evil ? It is so simple that we are tempted - 


to ask why it has not occurred to the railway. What objection can there be to 
establishing different centres within the towns for sale of railway tickets ? Such 
agencies or centres have been established by some other railways, and have proved 
successful. Again, why cannot advance booking be arranged for at all stations. 
Rule 28 of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Coaching Tariff provides for ad- 
vance booking at certain specified stations for passengers intending to travel by 
mail trains, The privilege should be extended to all passengers, 
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That there is often overcrowding in third class carriages cannot be denied. 
That the Indian Government sets its face against overcrowding is equally undeni- 
able. The Indian Railways Act, 1890, says that if a railway servant compels, or 
attempts to compel, or causes any passenger to enter a compartment which already 
contains the maximum number of passengers exhibited therein or thereon under 
section 63, he shall be punished with fine which may extend to twenty rupees (sec- 
tion 102). Hve:y alway administration is required by the law to fix, subject to 
the approval of the Governor-Geneal in Council, the maximum number of passen- 
gers which may be carried in each compartment. The carrying capacity of third 
class compartments is expressed by a variable quantity. It expands and shrinks 
not only with the change of seasons, but with the change of passengers. For, is it 
not ten in the cold weather and in the rainy season, and eight in summer, and six 
in the case of soldier passengers ? The Railway administration admit that a third 
class compartment is not big enough to accommodate more than six soldiers, that. 
it will not be right on sanitary grounds to stuff in more soldiers. Of course we 
admit that the life of a soldier is precious. But is the life of an Indian passenger 
who pays the same fare, less worthy of consideration? The Railway is seldom 
accused of overcrowding animals in the brake-vans. The rules do not permit more 
than three animals being sent in the brake-van of any train. If more be 
attempted to be sent, the consequences:may be serious. The animals may fight and 

et hurt or killed, and then the owner may sue for damages. But what ordinary 
third class passenge~ is ever likely to bring a suit against a railway company for 
damages for the illness or death of a relation that may be brought about by the 
fauits of omission or commission of the company’s servants? Does any one hear 
any complaint against the railway administration for carrying at a time in a 
train more than the prescribed number of packages of fog signals, percussion caps, 
&c.? They seldom break this rule (No. 138 of the Coaching Ta:iff) we believe, 
because they are afraid of an explosion that may end in loss of life and property. 
But the-e is no fear of an explosion in having a , le “ native” passengers Seeak 
their heads against one another when they are herded together in one compa:t- 
ment. Itis rather late in the day to doubt the truth of the complaint that over- 
crowding results in injury to health or loss of life. 

_ The stock argument which is advanced ad nauseam is that a railway com- 
pany cannot afford to sink a fortune in rolling stock which will be used only on 
particular occasions. _The reply that has been given as often to this silly objection 
is that the instinct of humanity and interest of business should compel a share of 
the profits to be spent on the convenience of those whose money goes to swell 
the dividends of the shareholders—or the ccffers of the State. 

The last point we would deal with here is the question of civility (:ather the 
absence of it) towards third class passengers, fur that matter to India@s. We do not 
propose to enter into the larger question of the treatment of Indians by non-Indians 
whenever the two peoples come in contact. But we think and say unhesitatingly 
that a few stringent rules, followed in practice by strict observance, are needed to 
remove this complaint which is as real as the paper on which this is written. Moral 
handkerchiefs exhibiting the injunction be civil to passengers will have no effect. 
It is for the superior oiticers of the railway to mark their displeasure in an unmis- 
takeable manner when such a charge is specifically brought home against an 
official, so as to prevent its repetition . others. Is it at all difficult to do so ? 

12. Al Bashir (EKtdéwah), of the 1st December, referring to the Con- 
ference which the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway is at 

Cone ond ant ele und the awe present holding at Lucknow to consider the various 
tion of providing separate sccommo- suggestions that have been made for the convenience of 
third class passengers, says that the two following 

suggestions are of a very peculiar nature, and deserve special notice. One of these 
peeoere is to the effectthat separate carriages should be provided for low class 
Lindus, such as chamars, sweepers, &c., while the other requires a similar provi- 
sion to be made for Muhammadans, so that these and Hindus may be able to 
travel in different carriages. Both these proposals have emanated fon educat- 
ed patriotic Hindus who aspire to create nationality in India. Now if educated 
Hindus cannot endure to travel in the same carriage with a chamar, how can they 
be expected to allow a low class Hindu, otherwise qualified, to stand with them, 
shoulder to shoulder on the Congress platform, and how can then the so-called 
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National Congressionists claim to be the representatives of all: classes of people? 
As to educated Hindus seeking separate accommodation from Muhammadans, 
all that the editor would say is that during the Muhammadan supremacy Musal. 
mans adopted many Hindu customs, manners, &., to cultivate amity and conco:d 
with Hindus, and that till forty years back Muhammadans and Hindus freely 
took part in each other's marriage and funeral ceremonies, However, if Hindus 
of the present day do not like to be seated in the same carriage with Musalmans 
even for a few hours, the latter too have no reason to be specially anxious for travel- 
ling with the former. All that Muhammadans should do to hold their own against 
other classes is to promote loyalty to Government among their co-religionists, 
and depend upon their own efforts.and resources for advancement and progress, 
in utter disregard of the favourable or unfavourable attitude of other classes 
towards them. The position of Muhammadans in India is just like that of Anglo- 
Indians, Eurasians and Native Christians. Their social manners, customs, system 
of education, political needs, &., are quite distinct from those of other classes, so 
that in fact they form a separate nation and can look to themselves alone for their 
progress and advancement, - 


VII.—Posr Orrics. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Socretigs anp Retiaious ayp Socian Marrers. 
a © 
IX.—MiscE..aneovs, 
Nil, 
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I.—Porrrics. 
: | (a).—Foreign. eo, 
1. Tue Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 8th December, observes. that 
bee st every new Viceroy of India desizes to extend the 
limits of the British empire, by annexing some terri- 
tory or other. Lord Lytton wanted to take possession of Afghanistan and waged 
war against the Amir. However, the war, which cost 14 crores of rupees and a 
number of valuable lives, proved futile, the country being wild and hilly and 
consequently not worth occupation and retention. Lord Dufferin sent an expe- 
dition to Burma, and annexed that country. This was a solid gain to the empire. 
Lord Curzon, probably following the example of his predecessors, is endeayouring 


The Tibet expedition. 


‘to establish British influence in Tibet. Russia, it would seem, lays a tra 


for every Indian Viceroy, and the unwary Viceroys are snared and play into her 
hands, weakening the resources of the British Government. This is to be highly 
regretted, as such Viceroys only saddle India with new burdens in utter disregard. 
of her poverty; some persons consider the Tibet expedition to be a wild goose 
chase, and do not see how the growth of friendship between Tibet and Russia can: 
be injurious to India. Tibetans are not expected to offer any resistance to the 
British expedition, for however ignorant and uncivilized they may be, they know 
but too well of the strength and resources of the British Government.- | 
2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 11th December, says :— 
| Le _ Anglo-Indian papers no longer write of the Tibetan 
mission : the conspiracy of silence is broken somehow, 
the real designs of Government are now known to the public, and consequently the 
Anglo-Indian papers are free to write of the Tibetan expedition. Troops have been 
sent under the command of Colonel Younghusband ; the Chumbi Valley, which is 
said to be the key to Tibet, has been occupied, and the present intention of the 
authorities is said to be to advance up to Gyantse, the most important city of the 
Forbidden Land after Lhassa, and re-open negotiations from there. The real object 
of the expedition the Englishman tells us is to be to checkmate Russian aggression 
and intrigues. The Zimes, whose sole object of existence would seem to be to 
sing the praises of Mr. Chamberlain “ at Home” and of Lord Curzon in India, 
would have belied its hard-earned reputation for jingoism and sycophancy, if it did 
not write in support of the aggressive move into Tibet. But if Reuter did not do 
injustice to it (and Reuter is“tlways careful not to do this), its whole argument 
seems to be that Lord Curzon knows his business and that he ought to be support- 
ed in anything he attempts. We are further told by the Times that the Tibet- 
ans have violated their treaty obligations and must suffer the consequences. 
What these treaty obligations are which have not been respected we have no 
means of knowing. But apart from the morality of the expedition, will England 
or India pay the bill? It will be another “masterpiece of melancholy meanness” 
if India will be made to pay the costs of the “mission.” | 
8. The Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 9th December, expresses views 
) similar to those expressed by the Pioneer of the 
. 5th idem in answer tothe Novoe Vremya’s claim to 
compensation for the supposed loss suffered by Russia in the Persian Gulf. 
4, The Edward Gazette (Shéhjah4npur), of the 11th December, says that it 
would seem that the Indian newspapers, which have 
Mecca, Punt eeainst the Sherif of heen exposing the tyranny and oppression of the She- 
riff of Mecca, are not distributed to the addressees 
among the Mecca pilgrims, but are burnt in his own presence by his order. Some 
letters received from Mecca, besides adverting to his oppressive proceedings, refer 
to his immoral acts which a sense of decency does not allow to be published. 
God knows when the pilgrims will be delivered of the “ kindness and benignity ” of 
the Sheriff. The very interception of letters and newspapers is no light offence. 
Immediate attention should be paid to this matter. 


(b).—Home. 
5. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 5th December, says that 


Lord George Hamilton lately declared that he had 
resigned the office of the Secretary of State for India 


‘The Tibet expeditiqn. | 


The Persian Gulf affairs. 


Lord George Hamilton’s r 
and India. aageetien 


on the ground that, had Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff . 


scheme been adopted, it would have caused great loss to India. Bravo! Bravo! 


- 


sie Sale — | - = _— e 


koe 


- To be'sure, his Lordship is a true friend of this country ! Has Lord George Hamil- 
ton forgotten that when Parliament was disposed to grant five and ‘a half. lakhs 
of rupees to India for the relief of. famine, His Lordship stood in the way and 
prevented the grant.. He thus-gave ample proof of his sympathy and friendship 
to India! If he is really anxious.to assume the réle of a friend of India, he had 
better join the Indian National Congress and make a point of advocating her cause. 
In that case he would readily win the love. and affection of the people. 

6 The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 10th December, says. that a _ Ovpn Axusiz, 
x : general Muhammadan meeting was held at Lucknow 1th December, 1908. 

A Mubammadan political meetingat =on the 6th idem, the barristers-at-law and vakils of 

‘ | Lucknow, the members of the ex-Royal family of Oudh, ’ 

the talugqdars and other respectable persons being present on the occasion. The 

object of the meeting was to accept the resolutions which had been passed by the 

meeting of the delegates from the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Behar on 

the 22nd October last. At the request of Munshi Athar Ali, President, Nawab 
Vig4r-ul-Mulk Bahadur explained the objects of the meeting and then read out 

the resolutions above referred to, which were unanimously accepted. The meeting 

elected twelve Muhammadan representatives of Lucknow for the Muhammadan 

Political. Association, the Hon’ble Raja Muhammad Tasadduq Rasul Khan, C.S.L, 

Chaudhri Muhammad Nusrat Ali, Khan Bahadur, and Munshi Muhammad Athar 

Ali, Khan Bahadur, being among the delegates, 


II,—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. = 
III.—Native Srarzs. 
Nil. : 
TV.—AnvminisTRation. 
. (a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
| ie 
: (6),—Police. 
ae 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


7. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 11th December, says: —We __Ixvun Puortr, 

| have shown more than once in these columns that poem Senn, Se 
education is simply starved in these provinces. The 

main reason for this is the grasping character of the provincial contract. Not 

merely education, but almost every branch of internal administration on which de- 

pends the peace, the progress and the contentment of the people, is being syste- 

matically starved for the same reason. And the worst of all, these provinces which 

are the most backward in ail India and are consequently in need of more funds than 

other parts of the country, are the worse: treated by the Government of India. 

The Pioneer has some pertinent remarks on the subject. Our contemporary does 

“not profess to understand the principles on which provincial contracts are regu- 

lated, if indeed they are regulated by any principles at all, but the working rule 

of most financial departments is the giving unto him that hath and the taking 

away from him that hath not. In any case the Government is out at elbows, and 

seems somewhat anxious about the future.” Even with the present funds, however, 

more might be done by their judicious application and administration than what 

ls being done. | ee 


The provincial contracts. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. ;, 
—ne | 
(e).—Education. 
| au. | 
(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
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_ (9):—General. 


Inox Provg, dian People (Allahabad), of the 11th December, says :—We . 

— — IDB hecn Pre chliged to Len J. B. Pennington for his salirhinias ; 
letter printed elsewhere, but we cannot understand | 

his real objection to simultaneous examinations. We may assure him that the - 
alarm that Bengalis will swamp the service to the detriment alike of Englishmen : 
and other classes of Indians is groundless. If among the Indians now proceeding to ; 
England, Bengalis are somewhat more prominent than the rest, it 1s more because 
of their greater readiness to ignore caste restrictions than that of others and not 
on account of keener intelligence. We do not believe that if the examinations for 
the Civil Service are held in India, natives of other provinces will suffer as com- 
pared with the Bengalis. But after all it must not be forgotten that Bengalis are ‘ 

nearer to other classes of Indians, being Indians themselves, than natives. of the : 
British Isles. Then even the National Congress is,in favour of only the prelimi- 
nary examinations being held in India and of the selected candidates being sent to 
England for a year’s training. It wants all candidates, English and Indian, to be 
classed in one fist only. The examinations will be held in England as well as 
in India, and it is not likely that Englishmen will suffer in the circumstances. As 
for the irreducible minimum of Europeans in the service we have never opposed a 
reasonable proportion of the higher offices in the administration being held b 
Europeans. But the all-but-total exclusion of the children of the soil from all the 
higher executive offices which at present obtains, is politically unwise and econo- 
mically ruinous, The injustice cannot be redressed but by simultaneous exami- 
nations, 


Simultaneous examinations. 


yea 


V.—LeaisLation. 


ADvOOATS, 9, The Advocate (Lucknow,) of the 10th December, says :— The Hon'ble 
_— Mr. Arundel was taken unawares last Friday. He 
ee did not go ready for two onslaughts on the Official 
Secrets Bill from two Indian members, and could only lisp out a hope for 
consideration by the Select Committee of the objections urged at this unusual 
stage. Every day the Hon’ble member surely grows sadder though wiser as the 
volume of opposition grows and the intensity of agitation rises. The Englishman 
opened fire before the last meeting of the Legislative Council ; the Statesman has 
followed suit, and the Pioneer has swelled the chorus of as in the most 
unmistakable terms; our Grand Old Man in distant England with other friends 
submitted a timely protest to Mr. Brodrick. In no time we shall be feeling the 
white heat of public criticism against the most oppressive measure unworthy of 
any civilised Government, much less of the British. 
“ It is ill-conceived, badly drafted, arbitrary and revolutionary in its provi- 
sions ; and we cannot for a moment believe that the legislature in this country will 
ever permit it to disgrace the Indian Statute-book. Forced into law, such a mea- 
sure can carry nothing but discredit to those who are responsible for it.” “We 
think that the proposed Bill is objectionable in every one of its features.” Thus 
condemns the Pioneer this precious measure now being piloted by Mr. Arundel. 
The Englishman hits the nail on the right head when it says “ It (the Govern- 
ment) thinks it can do all this (pass such a measure), and still retain the respect 
and confidence of the public. That is the largest blunder of them all. And it 
could have been avoided so easily.” The Statesman is more sedate but none the 
less strong in opposition. ‘“ Our detailed examination of the measure,” says our 
contemporary, “ has shown that it involves a menace of the most serious kind to 
the freedom of the public and the press.” The memorial submitted in England 
and now sent to the India Government for consideration traverses the entire 
ground of objections in a spirit implying an amount of control over feelings not 
q natural under such circumstances. The Hon’ble Saiyid Muhammad Bahadur recom- 
= S mended the withdrawal of the Bill as legislation of this kind “ causes unnece 
a irritation in the minds of the people, and it is highly desirable that the Govern- 
. | ment should avoid it.” Mr. Gokhale was more emphatic and justly so. “ Sir, I 
protest against the very introduction of this Bill; I protest against the spirit in 
which it has been conceived ; I protest against its provisions generally, and as J 
cannot imagine any possible amendment of it which can make the measure accept- 


: able to me, my only course is to vote against this motion to refer it to a Select 
Committee.” mena: 


( 5 ) 


~ Lord Carzon’can ‘do no better than: honourably ‘withdraw: the: meastire and 
allay the public irritation that characterizes Indian and Anglo-Indian communities 
in. this country and has gone across the sea to disturb the public mind in England. 
While Ireland is being conciliated, in India the screwing process: goes faster - and 


-grinds more. The Act of 1889 isbut‘an Indian:edition of the English Act (52 


and 58 Vict., ‘Cap 52). which safeguards official secrets ofa military and naval 
kind. In a subject country like India the Government may be more in need of 
keeping to itself its military plans and projects. The purpose ‘in this case is to 
save the Government from being overthrown by internal foes or by foreign aggres- 
sion, In this matter the Government has placed the Indian community as a whole 
outside the range of its confidence. Indians may be judges of the highest courts but 


cannot be trusted with the command'of even a regiment, what to say of a district, 


much less of a marching force. And the Imperial Cadet Corps may be a fine body 
and tickle the vanity of a few princes, but is in reality no promise of a larger employ- 
ment‘of Indians in the military department. As a result of this policy of distrust 
the Government jealously guards its secrets against Indians and foreigners alike: 

The purposes of civil administration are quite the reverse of what we find in 
the military. To deal out justice to Indians, to educate: them, and to advance their 
material and moral condition are a class-of duties that cannot be duly performed 
without the help of the people—a people differing so much from the rulers in their 
national custom and observances, passions. and prejudices. In Hingland the free 
people have the legal power to force Government to hear their views and act u 
to their advice. Here the obligation of the Government is but moral that may be 
overlooked with impunity. But free or conquered, every nation has to live and 
learn, earn and spend, enjoy rights and perform duties. The best Government ‘is 
that which makes even a subject people contented and thus ensures the continu- 
ance of its control. The Government of India under the most learned Viceroy 
who rejoices to live in the fierce light of public criticism, now seeks to sit upon the 
only safety-valve, public criticism. One is tempted to ask if one is in a dreamland 
or on terra firma. 


And how is this result sought to be brought about? By Russianising India | 


asthe Englishman points out. The fact of mere presence without permission in 
any office is enough to secure the arrest without warrant of a person by a police 
otticer; that he was actuated by “no wrongful intention in endeavouring to 
procure information” is to be proved by the accused. This is against the recognised 
principle of civilised criminal jurisprudence admitted in the Indian Penal Code. 
The Englishman notices this fact with a warmth of feeling that is catching. Says 
our contemporary :— ) : | 
The Government of India apparently thinks it can introduce this grotesque innovation upon 
the principles of British evidence. It thinks it can twist the procedure of trials 80 as to give 
the prosecution all the advantages hitherto reserved for the defence and leave the accused no 
weapon but a logical absurdity. It thinks it can effectually preserve the secrets of its Secretariats 
by threatening each and all of its subjects with the rigours of military law. It thinks it is quite 
prepared to resort to these extreme measures if the Viceregal Council will only arm it with the 
necessary powers. | 
The other objections are no less serious. A man may be at once prosecuted, 
though his trial is to be proceeded with after obtaining sanction from the 
Government. It means the sword of Damocles may hang for an infinite length of 
time over his head. Not only this, Any offence under this measure would be 
cognisable and non-bailable. That is to say, the accused is to rot in jail.for any 
length of time when the Government is perhaps making up its mind in his case. 
Can anything be more drastic, oppressive and devoid of the least spark of hu- 
manity ? Justice in this case 1s to be the “stern daughter of Jove,” without the 
tempering influence of mercy, and for the sake of shielding a Government from 
secretly undoing by confidential circulars what it openly professes. And the whole 
community, British and native, is not going “ to sit still and say nothing while these 
fetters are being forged.” The time is come to wake up. And wake up India shall. 


VI.—Rattway. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow) of the 6th December, says :—The most 
important event of the week in Upper India has 
come and gone. This is the month of Congresses 

and Conferences. But the importance attached to 

the Railway Conference just over had a peculiarity of its own, and the enthusiasm 
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The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
Conference. 


Apvooars, 
26th December, 
1903. 


at 


3b created ‘in and outside the Railway edministration showed the progressive 
4 spirit of the times. If any proof were needed of the existence of public spirit 
3 in the country which made the people ready te place their services at the dis- 
q | posal of the State, the Conferenee furnished it-.and in great abundance. When- 
| | ‘ever CO laintd has: been made of the wane of interest in our own political Con- 
greases, Conferences and other bodies,we have ascribed it, not se much to the indiffer- 
ence of the people.as to the indifference of the State in heeding the complaints of , 
the people. It is true that those who aspire to leading the people to better 
dlixections, those who.desisze to serve them in their humble way by getting their 
:grievances removed shoald show a greater.amount of patience ; but situated as the 
people -are, their public spirit requires not.a little encouragement. When such 
encouregement is :given,it is most ‘willingly forthcoming without any idea of 
: incovenience-or sacrifice on the part-of those who show it. The Es on knew that 
1 the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway authorities, in inviting the Conference meant 
. ‘business. “The very idea df the Co L 
«country. When the District Officers:asked certain prominent residents to repre- 
‘sent their district, the invitation was readily accepted ; and when the time for 
‘meeting came, people travelled long distances and attended the sittings. The 
“very meeting of the Conference demonstrated the fact that *here was material ready 
at hand, which if properly used would make the running of the administrative 
Machine smoother. if those entrusted with the administration of the country do 
not use the material to its fullest extent, the fault surely does not lie with the 
people. As to the ability.of the people, and their willingness to unselfishly serve the 
tate, there can be no-better testimony than that of the Hon’ble Mr. R. G. Hardy. 
‘Those who were sitting in the Canning College Hall knew they were attending a 
-semi-official Conference, there having been no apprehension of official pleasure or 
displeasure ; every member felt himself at liberty to speak out his mind frankly and 
freely. These are the inferences which we have drawn from the sittings of the 
Railway Conference. And we feel we are fully justified in congratulating our 
bemeee rs on the success of the Conference. : 
H| s to the proceedings, we hope it will be generally conceded that the reso- 
1 lutions cover almost the entire ground, Every important and unimportant 
‘grievance was noted and presented to the Railway authorities. Such was the 
| moderate tone of the resolutions that before the fii ediaee of the Conference 
had come to an end, half the proposals made were accepted. It is true that Mr. 
Burt, on behalf of the Railway, could accept only such proposals which without 
meaning extra expenditure, were likely to be carried out by a little improvement 
in the working machinery of the Railway. Perhaps we could not expect more 
than this, We know that he has to submit all the resolutions to the Director 
General of Railways, and the latter shall have to move the Government of India 
for financial help, before they can be carried out. We trust that Lord Curzon’s 
Government which has on several former occasions expressed its sympathy with the 
grievances of third class passengers, will not hesitate in placing funds at the dis- 
posal of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and that in the next Financial Bud get 
we shall have a pretty large sum allotted under the head of improvements for 3rd 
class trafic. | 
ReuIExEAKe 11, The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 8th December, giving a sum- 
: th December, 1903, | mary of the proceedings of the Oudh a Rohilkhand 
1 Cerne OBk Behiiaans Radway Rail way Conference recently held at Lucknow, together 
} | with the resolutions passed by the Conference and the 
replies given therete by Mr. Burt, Manager of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
says that the Confexence has no doubt proved a success. Much, however, depends 
on how the railway officials give effect to the resolutions accepted by their Manager. 


VII.—Posr Orricz. | 
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I.—Potitics. 

(a)—Foreign. 
- Nil, 

(b).—Home. 
1. Tse Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th December, says :—Mr. George 
Nathaniel Curzon saw Persia as a tourist some years 
The Viceroy in the Persian Gulf. ago ; the Honorable George Nathaniel Baron Curzon 
of Keddleston concluded his visit to the Persian Gulf 
as Viceroy this month. The experience of the globe-trotter is described in a book, 


that of Lord Curzon will be in despatches and other documents. Before that is 
done the public will be left to do guess-work about the direction in which British 


activity will find expression in that region and the manner in which British influ- 


ence will be exercised hereafter. The absence of press reporters from the Viceregal 
party showed that a certain amount of secrecy would be observed about the doings 
and sayings of the inner circle ot British officers and the Shah’s representatives. 
Yet the outside world is not entirely left to draw upon its imagination about the 
policy to be followed by England in the Gulf waters: The utterances of Lord Curzon 
give us an inkling into what may not follow. 

Speeches were delivered and addresses received in Muscat, Lingah, Bunder 
Abbas, Kawait, Bushire and Pasni; the Arab Coast Chiefs, the Governor of the 
Gulf Ports and the greater and lesser Sultans, and the vassals of the King-Emperor- 
took part in the proceedings. If England rules over more Muhammadans than does 
the Sultan of Turkey, British influence extends over States peopled more by the 
followers of Islam than those of other faiths, To England owe allegiance Hindus, 
Musalmans and Budhists ; unfortunately, however, the rise in their number is more 
from outside than from internal growth. British protection in Asia begins from 
Aden and ends on the coast of China ; practically of the waters around the Asiatic 
coast England is the real mistress and she is determined to keep that position 
intact. British South Africa guards the weste:n boundary, Australia looks after the 
southern expanse, and the Chinese squadron keeps watch over the Pacific approaches, 
Hemmed even in Manchurian ports Russia seeks an outlet through the Persian 
Gulf. She moves slowly but has already gained very important points in Persia. 


And England could not sit still, much less imperialistic Lord Curzon, though only 


Viceroy and Governor Geyeral of India tor the present. The foreign policy of 
India as enunciated by him in last March has begun to come into force. 

Lord Curzon knows what he is about. He is well aware of the fact that the 
presence of the British in the Persian Gulf is not a new development. Captains, 
agents, traders and even missionaries have been in that part of the world to ad- 
vance British commerce, interest and influence, in some places with success and in 
others with partial success or failure. Lord Curzon is the first Viceroy who has 
traversed the entire line of the Gulf coast from Muscat to Pusni. So India’s 
foreign policy, if it has any meaning, admits of two aspects, The relations of the 
Government with the Indians Chiefs and Princes are rather tame compared with 
those subsisting between England and the States on the Persian Gulf. Here the 
sovereignty of the King-Emperor is a matter of fact, the overrule of political 
agents an every-day experience, and the Imperial Service Troops a brillant show ; 
while outside India the King’s supremacy stands not on solid foundations, English 
commerce has more than one rival, and the sphere of British influence is capable of 
sudden contraction and expansion. The Viceroy has little to care how he treats 
Indian Princes or what his politicals do in the internal administration of Native 
States. But in the Persian Gulf States Lord Curzon had a great strain on his 
diplomatic qualifications, In carefully chosen language he had to say his say. While 
he had to avoid threats and words that might give offence to the most sensitive mind, 
the Chiefs and Sultans and, through them, the outer world had to be told in the 
plainest terms England’s position in the Gulf and her determination to preserve it.. 

“ We are not now going to throw away this century of costly and triumphant 
enterprise. We shall not wipe out the most unselfish page in history. The peace 
of these waters must still - maintaimed, your independence will continue to be 
upheld, and the influence of the British Government must remain supreme.” Thus. 
addressed Lord Curzon the Arab Chiefs, and it was meant for all concerned. The 
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political result aimed at by the tour is most pithily put in this extract. Above 
the Straits of Ormuz Persia has been and will be allowed to remain supreme im her 
control over the coast towns on condition of allowing British commeree its legiti- 
mate play. Out in the open sea the coast line of the Shah’s dominion is to be 
yuarded and controlled by the British oe and the influence of no other Power is 
to be tolerated in those waters. And to keep up this position England has made 
up her mind to go to any length, if necessary. There are consuls on the Gulf 


ports but agents on the open Persian and Mekran coast. The mind of Great 


Britain is quite evident from such a disposition of affairs. 

Russia has naturally got alarmed ut the success of Lord Curzon’s tour in the 
Persian Gulf. The Tsar and his Ministers do naturally keep quiet—forced quiet, it 
may be—but the official mouth-pieces are not slow to give evidence of the ebullition 
of feeling brought into being in Russia. The Novoe Vremya is reported to have 
put forth a curious plea for compensation to Russia for supposed loss in the Persian 
Gulf. The terms are not plainly put, nor the losses specified. The two Powers had 
for long carried on a tug-of-war in Persia. Because Russia has established herself 
firmly in north Persia, the coast has naturally fallen to the lot of England. Be- 
tween the two, the Shah may find himself in not a very enviable position always. © 
| India has a word to say in this extension of her so-called foreign policy. A 
dependent country cannot possibly have any policy of its own, much less a foreign 
one. But the tour of the Viceroy in the Pesian Gulf has so nicely been managed 
that the question of cost may not be raised at all. We enter our protest against 
any such possible decision on the part of the Government. According to Parlia- 
mentary statutes, our revenues cannot be spent anywhere outside the limits of India, 
and no stretch of interpretation can bring the Persian Gulf within the confines 
of the Indian Empire. This aspect of the question should not be lost sight of. 
i fa Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 16th December, referring to Lord 

Curzon’s recent tour in the Persian Gulf, says that 


qugré Gutson’e tour in the Persian Fis Excellency emphasised in all the speeches he 


made during the journey that the British Govern- 
ment would on no account allow any other Power to inte:fere in or occupy 
any portion of the coast in question. The editor is at one with this policy of 
Lord Curzon ; but his only regret is that a cause of misunderstanding should have 
arisen between His Excellency and the Shah of Persia in connection with His 
Excellency’s proposed reception at Bushire by the latter’s agent there. There is a 
general impression that England desires to bring East Arabia under the dominion 
of the Government of India, and Persia cannot possibly view sucha measure with 
equanimity. Another important point in connection with this voyage of Lord 
Curzon’s is that his expenses should be borne by the British Exchequer and not 
charged to. the Indian Treasury. The rule laid down by Parliament that the 
revenues of India shall not be spent outside Indian limits without its sanction 
will, it is to be hoped, be faithfully observed. 


II.—AraHanisTan anp Trans-FRonrTier. 
Nil. | 
III.—Native Srarzs. 
ITV.—ADMINISTRATION. — 


; (a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th December,. says :—The 


The Times on trial by Jury in India. 


Beighton’s paper on trial by jury m India, and remarked that Sir Charles Elliott, 
the author of the abortive Jury Notification of unhallowed memory, was in sack- 
cloth and ashes repenting the short-sighted folly that: led him to condemn a system 
of administration of criminal justice which is well understood and greatly appre- 
ciated by the people as hemg at once a valued safeguard against the unjust 
egg of the accused: and a. useful mstrument of political education. The 

imes, taking as usual the wrong side in the: discussion of the question, printed a 
leader, ee ¢ to wound yet anxious: to strike. It could not summon courage to 
urge the abolition of the system after even Sir Charles Elliott has withdrawn. from 


other day we noticed in a leading article the dis- 
cussion held at the East India: Association on Mr. 
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his original untenable position, but at the same time it wanted some restriction ‘of 
the system which would make its existence useless. So it recommended that when 
the presiding judge differed from the verdict of the jury, he should have power to 
cross-examine them on the reasons for their verdict. This being just the innova- 
tion sought to be introduced in the Jury Bill of Lord Elgin’s Government which 
was killed by public criticism, it is superfluous for us to slay the slain, though the 
Times is anxious to dig it up from its grave. | oe 
4, The Hindustdni (Lucknow), of the 16th December, says that an in- : 
a spection of the report which the Judicial Commissioner 


ontrrears of workin the civilcourtsin of Qudh has lately issued on the working of the Civil i 


Courts in Oudh during the last year shows that the 
number of both first and second appeals has increased in his Court, and that there is 
also an increase in the number of suits filed in the Civil Courts subordinate to him, 


To enable the Judicial Commissioner to clear off the arrears in his court Government , 
will of course sanction the appointment of a second Additional Judicial Commis- 

sioner, but nothing is being done to remove the congestion in the courts of Sub- } 

ordinate Judges and Munsifs. Sometime ago a Civil Judge was temporarily .§ ‘ 


appointed at Lucknow to help the District Judge in the disposal of civil cases. 
here is great need for a permanent Civil Judge being appointed for the whole of 
Oudh, to whom all big talukdari cases should be sent for disposal, and thereby relief. 
given to the Subordinate Judges. Under the present state of things when a Subor- 
dinate Judge has to try a talukdari case, he has to postpone all other cases for. 
many days to the great inconvenience of the parties concerned. Again as many as. | 
17,299 cases out of 32,796 filed in the Munsifs’ courts during the Fd were either 
rejected or compromised. This proportion is rather suspicious. Were the parties — 
concerned in the compromised cases compelled by the trying courts to come to an, 
agreement between themselves or what ¢ As Munsifs and Subordinate Judges are 
required to give an explanation when any cases are left pending for more than six 
months, it is natural that they should try to dispose of old cases by hook or by 
crook. The practice of calling for an explanation in such cases should be abandoned. 
The subordinate civil officials are all honest and hardworking men. They work. 
in courts and also at their houses. They have not been provided with the neces- 
sary law books in their court libraries, nor are they allowed sufficient time to try 
cases properly and carefully. All these defects should be removed, and in view of 
the increase of work some additional Munsifs and Subordinate Judges should be 
engaged, 
| (b).—Police. | 
5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th December, says :— 
In a recent issue the Pioneer has delivered itself of. 
one of its characteristic precious criticisms against 
the natives of India. Our contemporary has come across a case, apparentl 
for the first time, in which some subordinate policemen perjured themselves 
and cooked up false evidence. This was enough for it to indite a sermon on the 
unworthiness of Indians generally for holding the superior appointments of the 
Police Department, and it lectured, in its own sapient way, those ‘ native’ witnesses 
before the Police Commission who foolishly thought that the increased efficiency 
of the Police required the larger employment of the children of the soil as Super- 
intendents and Assistant Superintendents. It is nothing to the Pioneer that these 
much maligned ‘ native’ witnesses insisted again and again on the necessity of recruit- 
ing the police underlings from a better and more respectable class of Indians by 
raising their pay, and that while its own leading columns were last year at the 
service of apologists of the existing scandalous state of affairs, the ‘ native’ witnesses 
were speaking out freely of the disgrace and the curse the present police are. Neither 
does it occur to the Foneer that, as a rule, the Superintendents themselves, who. 
are not infrequently recruited from the ‘ ne’er-do-wells’ of Anglo-Indian society, : 
have a good deal to answer for the sins of omission as well as commission of their . 
subordinates. What intelligent criticism this! 


6. The Khichri Sumdchdr (Mirzapur), of the 12th December, complains: 
er that although the police are supplied with a uni-: 
police officialsat Mirzapur while on form, some police’ officials at Mirzapur go out in 
el plain clothes on public duty, which creates doubts in 
the minds of the people as to their identity. Kia Be nae | ss 


The Pioneer and the native Police. 


Camry 
(¢).—Finance and Taxation. 
a 
— (d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


7. The Khichri Samdchér (Mirzapur); of the 12th December, complains: 


that owing to the imposition of an octroi duty on reh 
” diate same clicias td eae “a alkali or fuller’s earth) by the Mirzapur Municipal 
oard, there was a general strike among the washer- 
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men, which was a source of great inconvenience to the public. The Municipal: 


Board should abolish the duty by all means, | | 
8. The Vénijya Sukhddyak (Benares); for November, in its local 

iii ial news column, complains that the arrangements for 

and street-lighting at Benares.-—-« Street-lighting at Benares are not satisfactory. The 
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DAYAK, 


pathways along the sides of public streets are out of 


repair at many places, and heaps of lime and bricks are placed on them which 
causes great inconvenience to pedestrians. : : Se 


| (e).—Education.. as 
9. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th December, remarks :—We 


(ii an ebicdiens Ocutiten. glad that the Bengalee writes strongly of the ne- 
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cessity of the resolutions of the Simla’ Educational 


Conferenee being promptly published. In concealing from the public these, the 
Report of the Mulkowal Committee, and the Report of the Police Commission, 
Lord Curzon’s Government are pursuing a policy the reverse of wise and sympa- 
thetic. The non-publication of the Mulkowal Report has resulted most disastrously 


in one of the most efficient preventives of plague, moculation, being discredited in. 


the cane eye, and discredited too most unnecessarily. And the concealment of 
the Rep 


ort of the Simla Educational Conference has ended in the whole educa- 


tional policy of the present Government being discredited and suspected. A long 


chain of events has satisfied us that the Universities Commission was the outcome 


of the Simla Conference, just as the former has led to the Universities Bill, and 


that the secret coterze of officials that met at Simla resolved on introducing what 
the Burma Director of Public Instruction called extensive and far-reaching changes 
in educational methods and measures in India. There is not another subject on 
which it is more important that the public should be taken into the confidence of 


Government, and we therefore reiterate the demand for the immediate publication 
of the Simla Conference Report. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


10. The Arya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 8th December, refers to the’ 


Sent etteck coins, _— which Sir Henry Cotton made at the Positivist 


Anya Mrmma, 
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onference on India held in London in November 


last, and expresses approval of his suggestion for the constitution of a Special 


Court to try mixed cases. The writer recommends Sir Henry Cotton’s remarks to 


the special consideration of the Government of India, and appeals to the Anglo- 


Indian Judges to wipe off the reproach on themselves in connection with the deci- 
sion of cases of European offenders. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 


11. The Hindustane. aac gt of the: 16th December, says that: the 


Hon’ble Mr. Arundel was taken aback at the attack 


The Official Secrets Bill, _ 
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made by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale and the Hon’ble 


Nawab Saiyid Muhammad on the Official Secrets Bill when he moved in the: Vice- 
toys Legislative Council, for the Bill being referred to a Select Committee. The 


Bill was introduced at Simla and no opposition was made at the time, no non-official 

members being present on the occasion. But since its publication the measure has 

met with general opposition in the press, both Anglo-Indian and native. The Anglo- 

Indian papers kept quiet over the matter at first, but they soon realized that though 
137 
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the Bill, if passed, was not expected to be enforced against them, it was based 
on a wrong principle, and therefore it was a dangerous measure. They have 
lately. joined the native press in condemning it. The writer then, quoting some 
of the strong remarks made by the Englishman andthe Pioneer on the Bill, 
and the spirited protest entered by Mr. Gokhale against it in the Council, 
expresses a hope that the Viceroy seeing such an unanimous opposition against the 
measure on the part of both natives and Anglo-Indians, would deem it expedient to 


shelve it, and thereby put an end to a strong agitation set up in the country. It 


is easy to conceive what an amount of tyranny and oppression will be practised on 
the people if civil as well as military and naval matters come to be treated as 
Government secrets, and their unauthorized publication by the press to be held 
penal. Mr. Gokhale rightly described the Bill as a new attempt at gagging the 
mouths of the people, while the authorities secretly issue circulars depriving people 


_ of the rights and privileges already enjoyed by them. The object of the Bill 


is surely to prevent the gta ventilating their grievances when they 
happen to have access to such objectionable circulars. Look at some of the provi- 
sions of the Bill. They are most drastic. An unauthorized publication of an 
official matter will be a cognisable and non-bailable offence, and the offender 
will be arrested and put into the lock-up pending the orders of Government for 
his. prosecution. Why, the bare entry of a private person into a Govenment office 
without permission will be an offence under the Bill, and the burden of proof as 
to the absence of a bad motive on the part of the accused will be on hinself! 
The Englishman goes the length of representing this as Russianising the system 
of administration of justice. 
12. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 14th December, says :—It was an un- © 
— lucky hour for native journalism when Lord Curzon 
Bun? CMcial Secrets Act Amendment Gonceived the idea of his much cherished Offical 
| Necrets Bill. Wedo not know what put the thing 
into the head of His Excellency. His administration has not been viewed in — 
favourable light by Indian journalists. Notwithstanding the fact that he invited 
some of them to the Delhi Darbar, and one cold December morning took an awful 
amount of trouble to visit their camps, politely asking them about their wants and 
wishes and explaining the raison détre of the Darbar, the Indian journalists did 
not, for all his politeness and trouble, avoid hostile criticism of the grand tamasha, 
but gauged it at its true worth. Is it for this that the Official Secrets Act is being 
forged ? We do not know if there was any occasion for it. Misrepresented, ill- 
treated and bullied, the task of the Indian journalist is, indeed, very difficult. He 
is viewed by the Government with the greatest jealousy and suspicion. The | 
Anglo-Indian Journals, even those of the third and the fourth grade, look at him 
askance and do their best to misconstrue his language and impute to him the foulest 
motive in everything. Among his countrymen, he does not get much of sympathy, 


because the Government servants must keep aloof from him, and also because 


those who by backstair influence wish to get into the Legislative Council or have 
a son or a brother to get into a Deputy-Collectorship or a remunerative Gov- 
ernment appointment must spurn him. And what is the head and front of the 
offence of the Indian Journalist? No more than this—that he is an honest man, 
who calls a spade a spade, does not unscrupulously pander to the vice or vanity of 
the go-out-of-the-way members of the bureaucracy, dauntlessly voices the griev- 
ances of the people, appeals to the Government for redress, points out errors in its 
policy and proceedings for which it may sooner or later have reason to rue, and 
acts, as the SE day or the rulers and the ruled. And for this, the native 
Journalist is abused, misrepresented and vilified. We ask—Which of the two are 
more loyal to the Government : Whether they who allow the grievances of the 
‘people to fester and rankle, and try to please the ruling power by ignoring them 
altogether ; or they who bring to the notice of the Government the troubles and. 
privations of the voiceless millions, (who feel their woes all the more keenly, because 
they cannot speak them out to their rulers,) and request the Government to 
attend to them and remove them? The Anglo-Indian papers may call us names 
and for doing so may be applauded to the echo by the extreme section of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, but for this we do not care a hang or rap. We should 
be indeed wanting in our duty, if we did not impress the British Government with 
the fact that it was the native press which at the bottom was more loyal, more 
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sincere in its love of the Crown and a greater source of the safety of the British 
Empire than the greater part of the Anglo-Indian press with its sycophancy and 
rose-tinted optimism. If any measure be enforced with a view to cow down the 
native press and deprive it of its freedom and love of truth, it will ultimately prove 
a source of ame harm to the British Government. For that is the only means by 
which our Government can know the will and inclination of the people. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that if the Official Secrets Bill become law, the inde- 


ndence of the papers will be gone, the editors of newspapers will be the victims. 


of such horrible oppression as has never been heard of in the pages of history, and 
official despotism will prevail all over the land with greater latitude and wi pos | 
than ever. We would therefore most respectfully approach Lord Curzon and as 


him not to thes gen the passing of the Bill, but, like a wise statesman that he is, 


pause and consider what he is about, 


Unhappily, the term ‘ secret’ is not one capable of being properly and accur- 
ately defined in legal phraseology. Any attempt towards the enumeration or the 


scheduling of ‘secrets’ would defeat the very a of the Bill. Owing to this 


difficulty, our dangers are increased. Now the Government offices extend over 
a vast sphere of action. The Universities, the Hducation Department, the P. W. 
D., the Civil Courts—are all Government institutions and have numbers of offices 
and officials, We fail to understand how the Government can in any way be 


affected by the public obtaining information about Government affairs, which have _ 


nothing to do with the political department. How can the Government be 
prejudiced by the publicity of affairs in offices that are civil and non-political ? 
How can the public know that such and such subjects are forbidden and that 


their mortal taste would bring death to the journalist ? How easy would it be for — 


any official, who might happen to be unscrupulous, to harass and oppress a man 


‘and deprive him of his libertv on the plea that he had by unlawful means obtained 
possession of an official secret! The difficulty of the unfortunate accused person — 


is considerably magnified when we consider that the burden of the proof of his 
innocence is on himself. The prosecution simply charges him with the commission 
of the offence. The accused may, indeed, know nothing about it. But he is 
bound to prove his innocence before the prosecution prove their case. Then again 
the offence is one that is cognizable and non-bailable. Whether there be any foun- 


dation for the ~—— or not, any person on the complaint of any official, must _ 


without any hope of bail, be taken into custody by the police and detained in the 
lockup without knowing anything about what he stands charged with. The 
police officer may take him either to a Magistrate or to the nearest military offi- 
cer. Now the nearest military officer may be at a distance of 100 or 200 miles, 
and the unlucky suspect may for no cause whatever have to be driven about from 
Herod to Pilate. Knowing as we do the present condition of the police, and the 
jealousy and short-sightedness of most of our officials, native and European, we 
ask—Is it right and proper to frame a law such as is contemplated by the Official 
Secrets Bill ? 
13. The Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 14th December, in along article, 
The Official Secrets Act Amendment CONdemning the Official Secrets Act Amendment Bill 
_ as absurd and useless, says that it is ill-conceived 
both in principle and details. Should not the laws of a country be made more 
and more lenient as she advances in civilization? Has not India considerably 
advanced in this direction? Ifshe has, how is it that her enlightened British 
rulers are trying to make her laws more and more severe and oppressive? The 
existing Official Secrets Act is sufficient to prevent military and naval matters from 
unauthorized publication ; but what on earth does Government mean by extending 
the scope of this law and declaring civil matters also to be secret and confidential ? 


The newspapers are the only means by which the views and grievances of the people — 


can be conveyed to Government, and there is no good reason why Government 
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should seek to conceal its administrative measures from the public. The writer . 


could understand if political matters, that is, such affairs with which the Foreign 


Office of Government deals, were sought to.be kept secret from the public; but 


when an attempt is made to conceal all civil matters in general, the measure simply | 


becomes meaningless, absurd, and preposterous. Lord Curzon himself once de- 


clared that his policy was not one of concealment, and on an occasion like the — 


present one His Excellency should give practical proof of his declaration and 
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show. to the world that his deeds correspond with his words. So far ag regands, 
the principle of the Bill. Its details are equally open. to serious, objection. A. 
man who may enter a Government office, say even with the object of seeing a 
friend, &c., is liable tobe arrested by the police, without a warrant, and to be 
carried to the nearest Commanding Officer who may either release him or commit, 
him to a Magistrate for trial. All these provisions are most unreasonable, retrogres- 
sive and. revolutionary in their character, and, as the Englishmen says, befit the. 
Russian rather than British rule. The Bill containing such provisions, if passe 
will prove a new engine of oppression in the hands of the PS and enable them 
to dishonour any person who incurs their displeasure. Has all sense, of justice. 
left the members of the Viceroy’s Council or what? It is to be hoped that so. 
distinguished a statesman as Lord Curzon will not allow such a silly Bill to be 
passed during his administration, a measure which is calculated to fix a dark stam on 
the fair fame of the British Government, An impression has already been 
gaining sage among the Pr that even those high appointments which have 
hitherto been held by Indians will gradually be taken away from them and — to 
Europeans and Kurasians. The editor would therefore earnestly pray the Viceroy 
not to pass any such law which would simply render the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the people intolerable. | 


14, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th December, referring to 

; the unfavourable remarks made by the Pioneer re- 
ted to the Secretary of State against garding Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. Dadabhoy 
padearnenennes Naoraji in connection with the fear expressed in the 
memorial submitted to the Hon’ble Mr. Brodrick, as to an invidious distinction 
being made between the Anglo-Indian and the native newspapers in the operation 
of the Official Secrets Bill, says :—We challenge the Pioneer to say that the fear 
expressed in the above is unfounded or unjustifiable. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, 
too said in his speech at the last Council meeting in referring to the Englishman’s 
criticism of the Bill, that that 8 7 “is entitled to the thanks of the public for 
his powerful criticism, which is also dzs¢nterested. ior the Bill, even if it becomes 
law, will not, in practice, affect him or the other editors of Anglo-Indian papers. 
I would like to see the official who would venture to arrest and march to the police. 
thana the editor of an Anglo-Indian paper. But so far as Indian editors are con- 
cerned, there are, I. believe, officers in this country who would not be sorry for an 
opportunity to march whole battalions of them to the police thana. It is dreadful 
to think of the abuse of authority which is almost certain to result from the plac-. 
ing of Indian editors, specially the smaller ones among them, socompletely at 
the mercy of those whom they constantly irritate or displease by their criticism.” 
Can the Pioneer honestly say that the fact will be otherwise than as stated here ? 
Then, by what stretch of imagination can the Pioneer impute to the signatories of 
the London representation the desire to set the Anglo-Indians and the Indians by 
the ear, as it was uncharitable enough to do in its unnecessary note? Does the 
language of the sentence we have quoted in the last note, warrant any such infer- 
ence ? And is it the most conclusive evidence of the existence of this malicious de- 
sire on the part of the Congress leaders in London, that of the six signatories to. 
the representation three are retired Anglo-Indian officials themselves who held 
high office in this country, while the remaining three are leading Indian gentle. 
men, one of whom again is a retired Civilian ? Criticism such as the Pioneer was. 
thoughtless enough to indulge in, some unkind people will characterise as spiteful. 
We will be content to say that it is unworthy of any reputable paper. 


15. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 6th December, says :— 


sini icine el We are glad to quote the following for the informa-. 

tion of our readers :— 

“ Hon’ble Members will observe that the Bill provides for the appointment _ 
in each province of a Registrar, to whom somewhat extensive powers have been 

given. In order to secure that our legislation is not taken advantage of by bogus 

societies, we propose that he shoutd be a whole-time officer, specially selected for 


the work, and that to him should be entrusted the care and supervison of all the 
societies in the Province.” 


This is a very kind movement of our Government to give to each province 
_ Independent of the aid of the District Officer, a Registrar to prevent the 
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formation of fraudulent arid: bogus societies ; bat-one single Registrar: fat a whole 
rovirice’ wilt not be a to: the task, even with the aid and dsamstenes of the 
Seti officers. There re, We- suggest most: sespeetfull to our: Government, 
that: ix each district where such soereties are Introduced there must: be: a. board: of 
landéd-proprietors or associations to consider all matters belouging to the agricul 
tural banks to be reported to the district officer for the purpose of reporting: it: ta 
the Registrar. The district. association or board should consist. of offieial and 
non-official. merabers ¢onjointly, til, as the able proposer says, the need of the 
dry-nurse element is dispensable. 
16. _ The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 14th December, referring 
a to the Agricultural Banks Bill, says :—We quate 
_. another disputed point from the speech ofthe Hon'ble 
proposer of the Bill and it runs as follows :— 
“In the third place, we have been urged to prohibit compound interest. We 
have had no hesitation in rejecting the suggestion. Compound interest is a 
devilish engine in the hand of a creditor whose object is to involve his debtor in his 


meshes, but fairly used it is just enough, and prompt recovery of debt is essential 
to the working of the societies.” 


The compound interest is a I poem for not keeping one’s promise, just the 
same as stamp duty, court-fee, and income-tax are the legal dues of the Govern- 
ment. So, when they are graciously pleased to exempt the Society from paying 
the abovementioned Government dues, then it behoves the proposer of the Bil to 
prohibit compound interest, in our humble opinion. By rat this enactment, 
we try in every way to help the children of the soil so that they may be out of the 
clutches of the money-lenders of this country. But by allowing the practice of 
compound interest, we shall be following the example of the Séhukdrs whose 
practice we condemn and abhor. Under these circumstances, we strongly advise 
our benign Government to prohibit and reject the practice of taking compound 
interest. | 


The Agricultural Banks Bill. 


VI.—Ratiway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orricz. 


17. The Khichrt Samdchdr (Mirzapur), of the 12th December, says that 

it would seem that the postmen in other districts in 

Oe ar orm tothe post- the United Provinces receive uniform from Govern- 
ment. The editor is at a loss to understand wh 


the postmen in Mirzapur are left out in the cold, The Postmaster-General should 
give his attention to the matter. 


VIII.—Nartive Socretizs anp Reticious anp Socran Marrters. 
et 
1X.— Misce.Laneovs, 
18. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 14th December, says :— 


| There is no doubt that the practice of throwing dead 
pate, :bractice of throwing dead bodies into rivers in India has created certain perni- 
cious practices and one of which is to allow Domes 
and Bhangis to receive their clothing and bedding. In the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces no sooner a dead body is thrown into a stream than Domes 
plunge into it and take off all the clothing. Ifthe body goes down the river and 
does not come up at once, they hunt for miles off until they succeed in getting the 
clothing and bedding. And what do they do with these things ? Certainly they 
sell the new sé77s and other articles found on the person of a Hindu dead body to 
low class people and use the bamboos of Tikatis on which the dead body is carried 
for making domestic articles, such as baskets, fans, belaharas (for keeping betel- 
leaves) and pitéris (for keeping garments). In certain cases the bamboo is made 
into chheeta or jhhanna, which 1s especially used in draining away conjee water 
(mdr) when maunds of rice are cooked to give a big dinner party. 
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Hrypostuiyr, 
14th December, 1908. 


Kxuicuri SamAcuir, 
12th December, 1903. 


HINDOstHin, 
16th December, 
1903, 
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ou: In the western districts of these Provinces bhangis are allowed -to receive 
the clothing and bedding of dead bodies and:they sell themto the people in one 
way or the other. Thousands of people die and their bodies are thrown. into rivers, 
God knows how many of them.die of contagious or infectious diseases. Under these 
circumstances one can judge how dangerous it is to allow domes and bhangis to 


receive re bape belonging to a dead body. To check the evil, to burn completely 
a dead body with its garments and bedding is far better than allowing a certain 


class of people to receive and sell these to the public in an altered shape. 


ALLAHABAD : | , | bea 1 Mean 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 22nd Dec., 1903. for the United Provinces, 
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ADVOOATE, 
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19038 


Post-Office at Constan 
Urdu newspapers sent to Turkey. 


adopt a memo 
Se cit eer National Conarene’ Meeting adopted a memorial (which is published in 


the imerease in the curriculum of studies, the settin 


. Fate schools for the benefit of Musal- 
maps and low caste Hindus. 


to the Qudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
‘Schools and Colleges could hardly be expected to be of any great.use to Musalmans 
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I.—Porrrics. 

(a).—Foreign. | | 

<: 1. ax Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th December, says :—Some time ago 

| Almuaiyid of Constantinople announced that it had 

ceased to have an exchange with Indian Urdu papers, 


_as the British Post Office in Constantinople destroyed 
all Urdu papers. The Paisa Akhbdr surp 


estruction the British 
bee uincple, of Indian 


rl at 


the statement made enquiries in the Sea Post Office of Bombay as to what became 
of its copies which were carefully posted week after week. The reply was that. 
they were despatched to Turkey, ind di 

vered to Almuatyid. There appears to be some mystery behind this which ought 
to be removed, 


he did not know tg they were not deli- 


3 (b).—Home. 


2, The Advocate ——, of the 20th December, publishes the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting held at Lucknow on the 18th 
idem. Babu Bansi Lal Singh presided, and the 


A public eet held at Lucknow to 
protesting against 


_.- \. extensa) protesting against the Official Secrets Bill, 


and eleated Pandit, Bishun Nerain, Dar; Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, and Pandit 
Gokaran Ndth Misra as delegates to the Madras National Congress. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Narive Srarss. 
Nil. 
LV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
. “(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(b).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
fF 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
| Nil. 
(e).—Hducation. 


8. Al Bashir (Etdwah), of the 15th December, attributes the falling-off 

in the income of the Allahabad University from the 
- examination fees to the imposition of many a restric- 
2 ton on candidates for the Entrance Examination, 
which, the editor thinks, has evidently been done with a view to checking the 
spread of high education. The editor refers to the following restrictions, viz., - 
i of stiff question papers, 
the examination of answers with severity, the non-publication of the marks allot- 
ted to each question; the fixing of a minimum age for candidates and the difficulty 
with which private candidates are admitted to the’ examination. The Panja 


The falling-offin the income of the 
Allahabad University. 


University has imposed no such restrictions, but still the Panjab boys are more 
‘successful at the Roorkee College examinations than the boys of these Provinces. 


The Allahabad University would, no doubt, make good the deficiency in its income 


by raising the examination fees, but it would not be justified in levying higher 


fees than those levied by other Indian Universities which are older than itself, __ 

4. Al Bashir (Htawah), of the 15th December, argues that, as the ma- 
| jority of the inspecting officers and teachers in the 
schools are higher class Hindus, who generally hate 
Musalmans and Skudras, as is manifest fiom one of 
the resolutions submitted by some educated Hindus, 
Conference, the existing’ Government 


Alleged need for establishing sepa- 


and Shudras, and urges the establishment of separate institutions for the benefit of 
those classes, eee ae ee 
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i _ -° -§ The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th December, in an article  Romrexmaxy 
t aes ek TET ce it - headed “Is the policy of the Anglo-Indian'rulers ,¢,, Saauban 1908. 


een s® Of the rulers towards. based on: selfishness ?” says that India is the most 
aye OME ae Bt unfortunate country on the face: of the earth ‘where 
the rulers make. laws without. consulting the people, and readily deprive the people 
t of their rights and privileges on the mere suspicion of an imaginary danger. Ifa 
) freé-thinking person has occasion to criticize the proceedings of Government and 
indulges in strong language, he is at. once dubbed a rebel. Her late Majesty’s 
‘proclamation is calculated to promote the interests of the people, but narrow- 
minded Anglo-Indians cook up false stories to bring them into disrepute. The 
authorities turn'a deaf ear to the most moderate and reasonable requests of the chil- 
dren of the soil; If any native editor enters a strong protest against any. Govern- 
‘ment measures calculated to injure the country, the Anglo-Indians try to bring him 
-into trouble. The‘gross failures of justice in mixed cases cannot be too deeply 
regretted.. The. natives implieated in criminal cases: are. punished with undue 
severity, inasmuch as the largerthe number of persons convicted by a Magis- 
trate, the more efficient he is considered to be and the more rapid is his promo- 
tion. - The Anglo-Indian Magistrates readily sentence natives to two years’ rigo. 
rous imprisonment, although they do not even know what the words rigorous 
imprisonment (qgaid-t-sakhkia) mean: If a native happens to incur the displeasure 
of a European Magistrate, the latter harasses him in a variety of ways, and the 
police, who are well known for thew tyranny and oppression, taking their cue from 
the Magistrate, follow suit. The higher authorities are no doubt anxious to improve 
the condition of the people, but their happiness is greatly in the hands of the 
Magistrates and the police.. If the Magistrates and the police mended their ways 
and justice were dispensed with impartiality in the criminal courts, the state of 
things in the country would be much better than it is. ee 
-6.: The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 21st December, says that natives Dennen 
ee re. who travel first or second class by railway come in 21st December, 1908. 
nation © Of Anglo-Indians towards contact with the following three classes of Anglo- 
Rae Indians :—First, the Anglo-Indians who, being per- 
fect gentlemen, are courteous and polite to natives. Their excellent conduct tends 
: to strengthen the foundations of British rule. Secondly, the Anglo-Indians who 
fe do not. like to sit side by side with natives but are amenable to reason. The 
allow natives to sit in the same carriage with them when they see that no other 
accommodation is available for the latter. Thirdly, those rampant Anglo-Indians 
who would not allow a native passenger to enter their carriage under any circum- 
‘stances. If he persists, he is freely abused and even assaulted. Such Anglo- 
Indians are undermining the foundation of British supremacy, and it is high time 
that the authorities brought pressure to bear on them to mend their ways. How- 
ever, the natives have the most effective means of commanding respect from them 
‘In their own hands. It is no other than a tit for tat. . According to the Lahore 
Tribune three Anglo-Indians: took to harassing a Sikh gh trader, who was seated 
‘In the same intermediate class carriage with.them, with.a view to forcing. him to 
leave the carriage. But the Sikh was equal to the occasion and gave them a sound 
thrashing. The result was all that could be desired. The Anglo-Indians apolo- 
gised to him and gave him no more trouble during the rest of the journey. : 
7. The Cétzzen (Allahabad), of the 21st-December, says :—The treatinent Crrizey, 
pn - which is accorded to the coolies in the Assam tea 7!** December, 1903. 


oO mw 4 


Gt w 


» f  ‘tarigatmentof coolies in the Awem oardens js known far and wide over the whole of 
7 ame EE ritish India. It is by no means a subject of virgin 
f ‘Importance. The cry of the coolie «nd the impotent shriek of the Native Press are 
| as old as the hills and take us at least half a century back to a period long before 
i ‘the. Nil Darpan was dramatised or the Revd. Lang sent to jail. The Assam 
i planters are, like the planters in any other part of British India, human beings and 
f 36 maust ‘be admitted that they are neither solid pieces of virtue nor of vice. The 


Native Press, in commenting on the labour question and discussing the condition. of 
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Ar Basuir, 


15th December, 


1903 
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1.—Porrrics. 
(a).—Foreign. | | 
-» 1, Tax Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th December, says :—Somé time ago 
Almuaiyid of Constantinople announced that it had 
Alleged destruction, by the British ceased to have an exchange with Indian Urdu papers, 
Urdu newspapers sent to Turkey. as the British Post Office in Constantinople destroyed 
all Urdu papers. The Paisa Akhbdr surprised at 
the statement made enquiries in the Sea Post Office of Bombay as to what became 
of its copies which were carefully posted week after week. The reply was that 
they were despatched to Turkey, ind he did not know. lg they were not deli- 
vered to Almuatyid. There appears to be some mystery behind this which ought 
to be removed, 
_ (b).—Home. 


2. The Advocate ae ae of the 20th December, publishes the proceed- 

ings of a public meeting held at Lucknow on the 18th 

adobt amemoriel protesting against idem. Babu Bansi Lal Singh presided , and the 

the Omicial Secrets Bill endto sleet meeting adopted a memorial (which is shed in 

4 3s @aptensa) protesting against the Official Secrets Bill, 

and elected Pandit Bishun Nerain, Dar; Babu Ganga Prasid Varma, and Pandit 
Gokaran Ndth Misra as delegates to the Madras National Congress. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Nartive Srares. 
Nil. 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
: “(a).—dJudicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(b).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
— Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 
(e).—Education. 


8. Al Bashir (Etéwah), of the 15th December, attributes the falling-off 
in the income of the Allahabad University from the 
- examination fees to the imposition of many a restric- 
ae a eee tion on candidates for the Entrance Denminsiie, 
which, the editor thinks, has evidently been done with a view to checking the 
spread of high education. The editor refers to the following restrictions, viz., ' 
the increase in the curriculum of studies, the setting of stiff question papers, 
the examination of answers with severity, the non-publication of the marks allot- 
ted to each question, the fixing of a minimum age for candidates and the difficulty 
with which private candidates are admitted to the examination. The Panja 
University has imposed no such restrictions, but still the Panjab boys are more 
‘successful at the Roorkee College examinations than the boys of these Provinces. 
The Allahabad University would, no doubt, make good the deficiency in its income 
by raising the examination fees, but it would not be justified in levying higher 
fees than those levied by other Indian Universities which are older than itself. 
4. Al Bashir (iitawah), of the 15th December, argues that, as the ma- 
| — jority of the inspecting officers and teachers in the 
| pfilleged need for establishing sepa- schools are higher class Hindus, who generally hate 
mens and low caste Hindus, Musalmans and Skhudras, as is manifest fiom one of 
nn the resolutions submitted by some educated Hindus, 
to the Qudh and Rohilkhand Railway Conference, the existing’ Government 
‘Schools and Colleges could hardly be expected to be of any.great.use to Musalmans 
= ge roi and urges the stheblicheess of separate institutions for the benefit of 
ose Classes. fe . 


The falling-off in the income of the 
Allahabad University. 
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5. The Rohkilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th December, in an article 
Seat iM SL : _ headed “Is the policy of the’ Anglo-Indian rulers 
ne atend® of the rulers towards. based on selfishness ?” says that. India is the most 

ee er unfortunate country on the face of the earth - where 


¢-s & ¢ 
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; » 


the rulers make laws without consulting the people, and readily deprive the people . 


of their rights and privileges on the mere suspicion of an imaginary danger... If a 
free-thinking person has occasion to criticize the proceedings of ‘Bevetiaesh and 
indulges in strong language, he is at once roca y a rebel. Her late Majesty’s 
proclamation is calculated to promote the interests of the people, but narrow- 
minded Anglo-Indians cook up false stories to bring them into disrepute. The 


‘authorities turn:a deaf ear to the most moderate and reasonable requests of the chil- 


dren of the soil; If any native editor enters a strong protest against any. Govern- 


‘ment measures calculated to injure the country, the Anglo-Indians try to bring him 
-into trouble. The‘gross failures of justice in mixed cases cannot be too deeply 
regretted. The. natives implicated in criminal cases: are. punished with ndin 
severity, inasmuch as the larger the number of persons convicted by a Magis- 


trate, the more efficient he is considered to be and the more rapid is his promo- 
tion. - The Anglo-Indian Magistrates readily sentence natives to two years rigo. 
rous imprisonment, although they do not even know what the words rigorous 
imprisonment (qazd-t-sakhkia) mean: If a native happens to incur the displeasure 
of a European Magistrate, the latter harasses him in a variety of ways, and the 
police, who are well known for their tyranny and oppression, taking their cue from 
the Magistrate, follow suit. The higher authorities are no doubt anxious to improve 
the condition of the people, but their happiness is greatly in the hands of the 
‘Magistrates and the police. If the Magistrates and the police mended their ways 
and justice were dispensed with impartiality in the criminal courts, the state of 

things in the country would be much better than it is. | ate 
-6.: The Rahkbar (Moradabad), of the 21st December, says that natives 
Cee Fate who travel first or second class by railway come in 
natives, °F AnglorIndians towards contact with ‘the following three classes of Anglo- 
oe Indians :—First, the Anglo-Indians who, being per- 


fect gentlemen, are courteous and polite to natives. Their excellent conduct tends 


to strengthen the foundations of British rule. Secondly, the Anglo-Indians who 
do not like to sit side by side with natives but are amenable to reason. The 

allow natives to sit in the same carriage with them when they see that no other 
accommodation is available for the latter. Thirdly, those rampant Anglo-Indians 
who would not allow a native passenger to enter their carriage under any circum- 


‘stances. If he persists, he is freely abused and even assaulted. Such Anglo- 
‘Indians are undermining the foundation of British supremacy, and it is high time 
that the authorities brought pressure to bear on them to mend their ways. How- 
ever, the natives have the most effective means of commanding respect from them 


‘In their own hands. It is no other than a tit for tat. . According to the Lahore 


Tribune three Anglo-Indians: took to harassing a Sikh ghi trader, who was seated 


in the same intermediate class carriage with them, with a view to forcing. him to 
leave the carriage. But the Sikh was equal to the occasion and gave them a sound 
thrashing. The result was all that could be desired. The Anglo-Indians apolo- 


gised to him and gave him no more trouble ane the rest of the journey. 


7. The Cétrzen (Allahabad), of the 21st- December, says :—The treatinent 

| ' which is accorded to the coolies in the Assam tea 
tenreatment.of coolies in the Assam = yardens js known far and wide over the whole of 
ere ee British India. It is by no means a subject of virgin 
Importance. The cry of the coolie «nd the impotent shriek of the Native Press are 
as old .as the hills and take us at least half a century back to a period long before 
‘the. Nil Darpan was dramatised or the Revd. Lang sent to jail. The Assam 
anters are, like the planters in any other part of British India, human beings and 
36 must be admitted that they are neither solid pieces of virtue nor of vice. The 
Native Press, in commenting on the labour question and discussing the condition: of 
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16th December, 1908. 


RagsBaz, 
21st Decembur, 1908. 


CrmTizey, 
21st December, 1963. 
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the coolies in Assain, does not intend.to attach any odium to the planting class. It 
only points to the fact that the planters in the present state of inadequate legisla- 
tive restrictions and insufficient official-supervision are apt to abuse their power over 
the poor coolies, and very often do abuse their power. The fact that newly import- 
ed coolies have gone back to their country and have brought out batches of their 


‘relatives and friends is no argument in their favour. It is quite possible that 
certain coolies have been fortunately.decently treated by a certain planter or that 


' they received good treatment for a time, which induced them to go over to their 


country 


and bring their friends and relations. But our remarks apP’y to the 


entire class and the system of the work in the garden. That the coolies are not 


ROWILEHANOS 
GazBIre, 


16th December, 1903. 


- become the 


humanely treated is a fact, which not merely has the Native Press so long been re- 


- peating, but it has been acknowledged by the late Chief Commissioner of Assam, that 
_ truth-loving noble-minded officer, 
Referring to the hue and cry of the planters, who, to prevent any restraint being 
placed by legislation upon their sweet enjoyment of power over the coolies, have been 


ir Henry Cotton in his Administration Report. 


setting to work a counterblast by calling the existing labour legislation Yow pm 


and saying that it drives the wages so high that it becomes exorbitant and makes re- 


cruiting difficult—the present Chief Commissioner in his Administration Report has 


‘discussed this position of the planters and has no hesitation in calling it an exag- 


eration. It is high time to reform the labour system of Assam, and it: does nob 
planters who are for the most part composed of freedom-loving 
Britishers, to attempt to justify a system of labour, which has earned a wide-spread 
Ford and is regarded in more quarters than one as merely a thinly-veiled 
slavery. | | ae oy, 
8. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th December, regrets to 
gay that the growth of ill-feeling between Euro- 
ns and natives cannot be checked by the authori- 
ties without the exercise of the greatest care and 


Ill-treatment of the booking-clerk and 
the Assistant Station Master at Hasan 
Abdal by a European. 


justice. Almost every week the editor has to record a fresh instance of the ill- 


treatment of a native by a European, which causes the hair of the people to stand 
on end. One who should refer to the ultimate consequences of these unhapp: 
incidents cannot escape incurring the displeasure of the higher authorities. If 


Europeans do not mend their ways, their violence will involve them in all sorts 


of: difficulties sooner or. later.. The proceedings of the courts, which let off 


Europeans guilty of serious offences to natives, on the plea of feigned insanity can- 
not be viewed with equanimity. According to Sir Henry Cotton only two Euro- 


peans have been hanged for murder during the last fifty years! Even in these two 
cases memorials were submitted to Government praying for mercy on behalf of the 
convicts, and a strong agitation was set on foot by the Anglo-Indian community 


of Calcutta. The fact is that justice is oe gro under foot in the mixed cases, 


the juries allowing themselves to be influence 


by race feeling. The Europeans 


‘who commit assaults on natives, may have no intention of causing the deaths 
_ of their victims ; but as their assaults lead to fatal results, they cannot escape the 

charge of being homicides, According to the Lahore Tribune, a European, posin 

as a friend of the District Traffic Fag ei ag frequently interferes with the wor 


of the railway staff at Hasan Abddl. One day he entered the booking-office, called 
the booking clerk names, and gave hina blow, saying that the life of a native is worth 
but Rs. 50. Again, a telegraphic message was received to the effect that there 
was no available.room in the passenger train and that no third class tickets should be 
issued. The gentleman above referred to appeared on the scene and took the 


Assistant Station Master to .the paneer shed, showed him the passengers 
waiting there and asked him why no tickets were supplied to them, The Assist- 


ant Station Master told him the cause, but he would not believe him. The gentle- 


_ man drew up a memo. to the effect that 20 passengers were not booked ming fe 
ut 


the booking-clerk’s absence, and asked the Assistant Station Master to sign it. 
the Assistant Station Master declined to do so. On thisthe European gave 
him a blow with his fist and threatened to shoot him, drawing out a pistol from 
his pocket. The Assistant Station Master seeing his life in danger signed the 
memo. Then the European went.away saying that all black men are dishonest. 
It: is easy to understand who.was to blame, the European or the Assistant Station 
Master ? The impunity with which Europeans are able to lay violent hands on 
natives has made them quite reckless in the matter.” aie | / 
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} (Allahabad), of tise 25 Decbmbar, sayin We 
Pre eet Ot OPA Curzon’ §=6Official: Seerets: Bill, Hid. Excellency’ the Viceroy 
wioecnierer “Repeats his formee dictaeatibn ef paliay ins favour! of 
aking the public: into the confidences of Government. ° In: edrtam matters: it will 


( st)" 
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be. unjust to hinz not to admit. that he has been as good: as: his word, but in the 


most important matters we.are obliged jo say that; Lord Curzon has acted! exactly 
in the: contrary: direction. Where, for instance, is the Report of the Simla Educa- 
tional ‘Conference, whose: effects wilt be falt in India and ‘which was the parent of 


the Universities, Commission’s: Report?! ‘Where: is: the . Report: of the M: lkowal . 


Inoculation Committee, the: suppression of which hns: led to’ the'disastrous, but 
quite necessary, result of inognlation: bemg discredited in! the: public mind? Wheré; 
we ask,.is the: go ‘of the Police Commission, which itsimembers, with:no less. a 
man than: His: ) 
mended should be published without delay? Where, again, is the Report: of the 
Industrial. Schoals Committee, which has: long been im print? More. Why 
does His Excellency: keep from the public: all! essential information’ of the’ Tibetan: 
raid? Why;, agam, is his:Government’s:despatch.on the effect of preferential and: 
retaliatory tariffs ifs on India, of which: the: Pioneer was evidently’ allowed a glimpse, 
withheld from the public? With: his:love'of concealment which these facts estab- 
lish, we cannot in.the least admit Lord: Curzon’s: claim for credit for-his taking the 
public into his confidence. a aks ; | 
10. The Qud& Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 24th: December,. says that an: 
sos anonymous pamphlet.on the state of affairs at Mohan: 
pitet complaining ofthe yranny and 10 the Unaordistrict has:been published.. The pam-' 
== o et complains of a mischievous: party whose ring-lea- 
| __deris in collusion with the police and‘ the tahsil- 
dar’s office and has already greatly injured and harassed the people. The: 
pamphlet gives an account of the cases: in whieh the police have let off the offenders 
on receipt of bribes and have had innocent persons convicted. The authorities are 
requested by the author to inquire into the statements made in the pamphlet and, if 
they are found to be correct, to deliver the people from the reign of terror estab- 


lished by the leaders of the party in question. The names of the members of the 


party are given in the pamphlet, but the pamphlet does not contain the name of the 

press where it has been printed, nor those of the author and the publisher. However, 

it may reasonably be assumed that when an.official inquiry is set on foot, the author 

and his supporters will come forward to help the inquiry. © — | Ce 
|  V,—Leeisiation. 


11.. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th December, says :—It is a. happy- 
omen that the Pioneer, the Englishman and other 
ein saps | Anglo-Indian journals have joined hands with’ the 
Indian Press in oppoting this Bill. The leading article in the Pioneer of the 7th 
instant is indeed a strong and dignified protest, becoming the dignity of the 
premier Indian. newspaper. Why this extremely reactionary legislation should 
have been undertaken by the Government. passes one’s comprehension. Is the 
present head of the Government of opmion that the Préss m India is a for- 
midable foe that must be put down with a high hand? Is it likely that a 
statesman of Lord Curzon’s experience has, from intimate personal relations with 
the English press, found danger in the Press of India, if left unmuzzled? Do 
his ministers take the same view of the situation as the mighty Chief? Or is the 
“ superior purzon ” above advice? That this Bill is uncalled for and is unnecessary, 
that it is unskilfully drafted and unjustly framed, that it is tyrannical in its purpose 
and barbarous in its procedure, that it is insane alike in its conception and execution, . 
—no sensible man capable of impartiality, considering its provisions, will deny. So 
long as the Anglo-Indian journals were not afraid of their toes being treaded upon, 
they were unconcerned with the fate of the purely Indian section of their collea- 
qe. Were the gagging ony of a portion of the Press in view, “ the unusual 

emonstration in force” now being witnessed in the columns of Anglo-Indian 
papers would nct perhaps have been noticed. But as the shoe pinches them alike, 
it is satisfactory to find them throwing in their lot with the.children of the soil. The. 


The Official Seerets Bill. . 


iniquity of this arbitrary measure will be spearent to those who. have the slightest: 


experience of Indian life in the Mufassil. - 
: 140 


ve be to him who ‘happens to offend 


nour the Lisutenant-Governor of Bengal at-their head, recom- 


Ovupn AXKHBAR, 
24th December, 1903. 


ADVOCATE, 
20th December, 1903. 
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CITIZEN, 


21st December, 1903, 


ADVOCATE, 
24th December, 
1903. 


‘local gods may not 


( 512 ) 
the majesty .of a high Government, Officer.of the status of a District: Sipefinten- 


dent of Police or of a District: Magistrate..The subordinates are everywhere like 
clay in thepotter’s hand. A hint ora suggestion is enough.* Cases are°manufacturad. 
without any difficulty.. Two witnesses to swear that they saw an accused in the 
District Superintendent of Police's -office.can be easily procured. : ‘This is~ what: 
actually happened last. year in .an: up-country district .of the United: Provinces, 
Under the proposed law the accused will be deemed: guilty without proof, and :will: 
be proceeded against as a criminal till he succeeds in establishing his: innocence. 
What s summary way of getting rid of an “ unsafe’’ man or.one whom the little: 
tik . Ifa sensitive: policeman be exposed by ‘a counsel ‘or 

leader in court who tears the evidence of his tutored witnesses into shreds, and! 
if the roliceman dislike the .counsel or pleader, he can (and does often) make the: 
lawyer's life unplessant, in a dozen different ways, carrying. tales against him: to: 


the superior officers of the District staff, having thefts committed in his house:or: 


having him otherwise privately injured or publicly molested. — a 

The policeman’s attentions are not confined to the lawyer, and in most mis-. 
deeds of this kind he is encouraged by his superior officers who conveniently connive. 
at them, or are mischievously misled. by them. The fault may or may not be all 
of the Indian, but the fact remains that with such material to work with why add 
to the people’s troubles by such an easy-running engine of oppression as the Official 
Secrets Bill will turn out to be, if it is allowed to pass into law. It is time that 
protest meetings were held all over the country against. this “‘ objectionable, ill- 
conceived, badly drafted, arbitrary and revolutionary” Bill, as the Pioneer rightly 
characterises it, and representations submitted to Government by all public 
bodies, so that the Government may have no doubt as to the wishes and the feel- 
ings of the eo in this matter. It is very doubtful if after such an unanimous 
expression of public opinion, Government would persist in passing the Bill. Ib 
may, if passed, not always be worked, it may practically be a dead letter ; but it: 
will, if allowed to disgrace the Indian Statute Book, be a standing menace to all, to 
be used when all other modes of worry, harassment and persecution have failed. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance to the community that its passing into law. 
should be objected to. 

12. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 21st December, says :—The Official 
Secrets Bill, we may point out, is in conflict with the 
very first principles of law. The most celebrated 
jurists and legislators all over the civilised world have 
laid down the cardinal principle of criminal law that a man is to be presumed. 
innocent till the contrary is proved. The Hon'ble Mr. Arundel has thrown this 
principle overboard, and without the slightest justification for this course. He says 
it would be difficult for the prosecution to give actual proof of the guilty intent of 
the accused, therefore the latter should have to bear the plying oar. If the 
hon’ble gentleman were to refer to the Indian Penal Code, he would find that in. 
most of the sections, intention formed one of the principal ingredients of the 
offence and the prosecution had to prove the intent of the accused, and do it 
successfully in most cases. If such is done in the case of the offences under the 
Indian Penal Code, what is it that distinguishes the offences under the Official 
Secrets Bill to justify the burden of proof being placed upon the accused? We 
would ask—If there was a similar law in force in England or in any other civilized 
country in the world. Are journalists in any part of the world taken in custody 
at the dead of night by a police constable for no graver offence than publishing an 
item of civil news, which might be perfectly true, of an absolutely harmless nature, 
and the publication of which might do more good than otherwise? We cannod. 
persuade ourselves that such a consummate statesman as Lord Curzon can in any 

way be induced to believe that the good name of the British Government which has — 
been far famed in the annals of history for its justice and openness cannot be 
secured by any other means than by converting it into a Secret Society. 

18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th December, in commenting 
on the proceedings ofthe Viceroy’s Legislative Coun- 
cil at a late meeting when the Universities Bill was 
| oe referred to a Select Committee, remarks :—Education - 
is to us the penacea for all evils, temporal and spiritual, social, and political, intel-. 


. The Official Secrets Bill. 


The Universites Bill, 


-Agctual and material. To shut its doors against any member of society is to deny 


'_ -_™ 


a 


van oy 


- him hig birthrights and to perpetuate terrorism by the mighty over the weak? 


ee i, Lie er 


And when education on Western lines has been an eye-opener to Indians, a motive 
power to fg mc the nation’s progress, an uplifter from old world ideas and super- 
stitions, all India cannot but eye with suspicion any attempt at restricting its 
spread in any stage, higher and lower, general and technical. While there is much 
anxiety to centralise control in Government, promise there is almost nil as to 
increasing expenditure on education from State revenues. If certain aspects of 
English education as imparted in India are baneful to our people, Indians alone 
are competent to point that out and — the remedy. If there has been de- 
terioration in University education, Government Colleges have not to a little 
extent helped in the downward grade. And this defect may be removed, not so 
much by Universities Bills, Commissions and Conferences as by a large grant of 
money to secure men and appliances. This should have been done first and then 


amendments in the Universities Acts attempted. Verily, the Government has — 


begun at the wrong end. 
VI.—Ratrtway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post Orrice. 
Nil. 
VIIT.—Native Societies anp Reticiovs anp Socrat Marrers. 


14. Al Baydn (Lucknow), for November, publishes a communication from 
one Saiyid Nasim Hasan Héshmi at Delhi who 
ciate oihe  NaivatuleUana” += Makes some suggestions for the consideration of the 
_ Muhammadan community, especially the Nadwal-ul- 
Ulama. One of these ——— is that the Nadwat-ul-Ulama should undertake 
to do something practical instead of confining its energies to addressing lectures 
to Muhammadans. It should, for instance, promote the establishment of Muham- 
madan shops for the supply of articles of food in every large town, so that Mu- 
hammadans may be able to get edibles from their own co-religionists. The Nadwa 
would do well to impress upon the Musalmans that they should avoid buying an 
copy of the Qoran printed by “ Kafirs” (unbelievers), inasmuch as the latter do 
not revere the book, and handle it without washing their hands. Another important 
suggestion is that it should be explained to the Musalmans that they are wrong 
in interesting themselves in the project of the Hedjaz Railway. If this railway is 
constructed, the Arabs will be benefitted by it only so long as the Sultan of Turkey 


is able to hold his own. But as soon as His Majesty shows any signs of weak- 


ness, the European Powers will at once occupy Arabia, which they will easily be 
able to do owing to the facility of communication and transport afforded by the 
railway. Again, as Arabia has a scanty produce, none but Arabs can at present 
manage to live in that country. But the railway pouring, as it will, the products 
of the world into the country, will make it fit for the occupation and residence 
of any foreign nation that may manage to seize it. | 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


Nil. 
ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
Lhe 28th Dec., 1908. for the United Provinces. 


At BAYAN, 


November, 1903. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. | 


EE 


No. 


10 


| 


Name: Locality. Name of publisher. Circulation. 
ENGLISH. 
Monthly. 
Central ‘Hindu College | Benares ave ... | Babu Thékur Das --» | 5,000 copies, 
Magazine. | 
Hindustén Review and | Allahabad eve ,.. | Munshi Durgé Parshéd ace 1 1,000 - 
Kéyasth Saméchér. 
Twice a month. | 
Cochrane... . | Allahabad a wee | S. B. Sarbadhicary én ‘oe 
Weekly. | 
Citizen sas > | Allahabad ss ... | Babu Jotindra N&th Sen... ss 
Express se + | Lucknow wee ... | Munshi Siddiq Ahmad ..- | 600 copies. 
Indian People - eo | Allahabad vee «. | Mahbdb Ali Khan... ave ee 
Twice a week. | 
Advocate ‘ia .» | Lucknow ivi ... | Gangé Parshéd Varma ... | 1,100 copies. 
Thrice a week, 
Hindosthén ... | Kélékénkar (Partébgarh) ... | P. N. Chatarji__... | 00, 
ANnGLO-URDU. 
Monthly. 
Aligarh Monthly . | Aligarh ws | M.A. 0. College ... “ _ 
Weekly. 
Aligarh Institute Gazette Aligarh | aoe _«» | Muhammad Mumtéz-ud-din ... | 120 copies. 
Upnv. 
Monthly. : 
AlBurhén .. = | Shéhjahénpur_... ee | Muhammad Kiféyat-ullah _... soe 
Allslém _.. ..» | Allahabad ia .. | Hakim Ahmad Husain ... | 750 copies. 
Al Nazir __... ow | Meerut eee eo | Munshi Nazir Husain vee ove 
Arya Bandhu ... | Meerut a | Polo Rém a ... | 700 copies. 
Arya Mus&fir Magazine .,, | Hardwar (Sahéranpur) .. | Babu Munshi Ram aoe see 
Arya Patra... » | Bareilly vi ... | Sheobarat L4l __.. vos | 2,000 ‘copies, 
Arya Saméchér .. | Meerut a ... | Pandit Murli Dhar me ee 
Asr-i-Jadid ,,, ... | Meerut na ... | Khwéja Ghulém-us-Saqlain ... | Ses 
Dil Arém _,. . | Bulandshahr a ..» | Naubat Rai oo ... | 250 copies. 
Gurukul Samachar .» | Sikandarabad (Bulandshahr) ,., | Pandit Nardeo Sharmé oes vee 
Hamdard-i-Qaum Vaishya | Meerut vee ... | Raghubir Singh ... ... | @00 copies. 
Magazine-i-Hind ... | Meerut — ie ... | Babu Rém on io 
Mazhar-ul-Islém . | Moradabad re ... | Qazi Mazhar Qayyém te 
Muraqqa-i-Alam ... | Hardoi- me ... | Hakim Muhammad Ali Khén... | 800 ,, 
Mushir-i-Rozgér ... | Meerut . ss + | Muhammad Abdul Wéhid __.. ou 
Nézim-ul-Hind oe | Meerut Sa wv. | Shéd Varmé ae ae ia 
Satopkéri __... .-» | Bareilly ses ace | ‘Thékur Parshéd .. [1,000 copies. 
Updeshak ... .. | Rae Bareli me .« | Munshi Sankaté Parshféd ... Be 
Vaishya Hitkéri §__... | Meerut isa .. | Bandrsi Das cae -. | 900 copies. 
Yédgér Jashan Téjposhi,,, | Moradabad em . | Pandit Bhagwén Sahfi i 
Zaménah = we oo | Bareilly ae .. | Munshi Maharéj Parshéd .... | eee 
Zam(ndér-wa-Kashtkér ... Bijnor re one 700 copies. 


Muhammad Khalil-ur-Rahman 
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| Quarterly list of newepapers—(continued).’ 


—_ 
—_ 


mee! | Name, : | Locality. —. Name of publisher. | Circulation. 
Twice a month. 

33 | Akhbér-i-Imfémia ... | Lucknow oe ... | Mir Abid Ali eee +» | 840 copies. 

34 | Mur&agqqa-i-Tasawwur, ... | Fatehpur +a ... | Sheo Ratan Lél .... we | 800 =z, 

35 Rosnémehs-i-Qaisari -» | Allahabad se ... | Lala Jageshwar Dayél .»» | 600 me 

Thrice a month. : | 

36 | Kanauj Punch . | Kanauj (Farrukhabad) .. | Abdullah eee ” 

37 | Mufid-i-Am ... » | Agra ‘es .- | Qadir Ali Khan... wie 

88 | Mushir-i-Hind eo | Et&wah ove .. | L&lé MGl Chand ,,, ise see 

Weekly. ° 

39 | Agra Akhbér... - | Agra we = .~Ss wee | Kw Siddiq Husain ... | 850 copies. 

40 | Ain-ul-Akhbér «-- | Moradabad “és ... | Muhammad Munawwar Husain | 200 ___,, 

41 | Al Bashir... .. | Etéwah ve ... | Muhammad Bashir-ud-din ... | 648 4 

42 | Anjuman-i-Hind + | Lucknow ‘ns ... | L&lé Bishan Lél sas ... | 500 is 

43 | Kwéza-i-Khalq » | Benares - .. | 1éléGulébChand =—tsiwa‘‘d 400, 

44 | Cawnpore Gazette ..» | Cawnpore ase ee Harném Singh = we 1 gs | 

45 | Colonel a e+ | Moradabad ois ... | Pandit Banwari Lal Misra ... | 145 __,, 

46 Dabdaba-i-Sikendari © | Rampur oo ‘ad Muhammed Husain Khén - | 800 _—s—== | 

47 | award Gazette ..| Shéhjsbénpur ... - ... | SaiyadMukhtér Ahmad =... | 500 _,, 

48 | Fitnah ose « | Gorakhpur an .» | Hakim Barham .,,.. ae sas 

49 | Hindustanj ... ai Lucknow 08 ... | Ganga Parshéd Varmé ... | 500 copies. 

50 | Jadu a0 . | Jaunpur ove ... | Hafiz Abdur Rahman Khan ... | 100 __,, | 

51 | Jam-i-Jamshed .«» | Moradabad sas ... | Qazi Jamshed Ali... ... | 100 “ ) 

52 | Kéyasth Hitkéri | Agra re .. | Ahmad Husain... a | | 

53 | Khurshed-i-Nénpaéré _—... | Nanp4ré (Bahraich) ... | Badullah ase sf ! : | 

54 | Liberal ie -- | Azamgarh is ... | Qudrat Ali Khan ... ove 1 B26 ss i 

55 | M&dan-i-Ulim we | Bareilly oe ... | Babu Gopi Néth. ... ue “os | 

66 | Mukhbir-i-Alam »-» | Moradabad ae ... | K.S. Abdul Ali | ie eee | 

57 | Naiyar-i-Azam .» | Moradabad ae ... | Saiyid Ibn Ali... ... | 800 copies. 
58 Nas{m-i-Agra o» | Agra a ... | Bireshwar Sanyal ee \ 

59 | Nasim-i-Hind . | Fatehpur | see ... | Muhammad Karim Bakhsh ... | 190 __,, : 

60 | Nazéra-i-Alam and Ch§il | Allahabad le _.... | Munshi Qudrat-ullah ee | WP Ht 

61 Nishoui-Mulk .-. | Moradabad 7 ‘ia ... | Qazi Fahim-ud-din - 4. | 200 copies. 

62 | Oudh Punch .... ». | Lucknow si ... | Sajjad Husain es... | 

63 | Rafi-ul-Akhbar ..» | Benares ane | oo» | Saiyid Ghul4ém Husain si ” ' 

64 | Rahbar ass . eee | Moradabad din ... | Brij Lal ia 4s. | 400 copies. 

65 | Riy&z-i-Faiz ... e | Pilibhit | secon ... | Munshi D&él Chand mae 295 re 

66 | Rohilkhand Gazette + | Bareilly “ss . | Abdul Aziz sis “ee 

67 | Roz Afzin ... « | Bareilly ove ... | Mir Mahmud Ali ... o- | 200, . 

68 | Saddharm Pracharak _,,. | Hardwaér (Sahéranpur) .. | Babu Munshi Ram sae see 

69 | Sahifa vee ». | Bijnor ee + | Munshi Faiz-ul-Hasan 6 | 450 copies, 

70 | Shabna-i-Hind | Meerut - | Ahmad Hasan Shaukat | 350 = ,, | 

71 | Sitéra-i-Hind « | Moradabad ~—ia. .. | Pandit Banwéri L4l Misra ... | 200 __,, : | : 

72 Surma-i-Rozgér . | Agra soe ae | Itrat Husain... “tae 6 | \y 
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Quarterly list.of newspapers—(continued). - 


tie 


No. |. Name. oo, Locality. | Name of publisher, Circulation; 
73 | Tafrth ia .. | Lucknow ia .. | Rémji Dés Bhérgava- »» | 800 copies. 
74 | Tohfa-i-Hind ... see | Bijnor a .. | Sajjad Husain... oc ( GO: ,, 
705 UrGS ees .« | Bijnor ses 2 Nafm-ul-lah ae wie fs 
76 | Zul Qarnain ... . | Budaun — «ese | Munshi Ahmad Husain. = ae | ove 
Twice a week. 
77 | Riy&z-wl-Akhbér ... | Gorakhpur - ” «| Saiyid Riyés Ahmad .e | 870: copies. 
Daily. | | 
78 | Oudh Akhbér..,. .« | Lucknow sie .. | Munshi Sheo Parshéa iia. ~ 
79 | Sulahkul a... ... | Gorakh pur ss ... | Pandit Param Sukh wie * 
Unpvu-ApaBio. 
| Monthly. | | 
80 | Al Bayén ‘is oa: Leckaow “ae ... | Maulvi Abdulla Al Imad iis | ove 
HInpI, ; 
Monthly. | 
81 | Anand Kadambini oe | Mirzapur oe ... | Pandit Badri Nardin ve | 00 
82 | Bhérat Sudashé Pravartak Vaerukbobed ae -.., | Pandit Ganesh Parshéd 1» | 350 copies, 
83 | Brahman Saméchér 7 Meerut vas ... | Pandit Chhuttan Lal a. | 100 9 
84 | Garhwél Samfchér eee Kotdwéra (GarhwiAl) ... | Girja Dat Naithani ove | 600 9 
85 | Hindi Pradip... ; Allahabad sé ... | Bélkrishna Bhatta see “160 ‘9 
86] Jéisis 3s. eee Gahmas (Ghézipur) — ... | Gopél Ram eee vee 1,000 PP 
87 | Kénya Kubj Hitkéri° _... ‘Cawnpore sce ... | Bam Dulére soe oe 800g, 
88 | Mitra eee om | Bithur (Cawn pore) ..« | Shri Shambhaé Dat ve | ooo 
89 | N&tya Patra ... ate Allahabad vr ... | Deoki Nandan __... saa 200 copies, 
90 | Nigamégam Chandriké ... | Muttra x ... | Bhérat Dharm Mahémandal .., {1,000 , 
91 Sanédhyopkérak .. | Agra on .. | A Committee of Sangdhya 400 a 
Bréhmans, 
92 | Sanétan Dharm Patéké ... | Moradabad es ... | Pandit Ram Saraip oe | 1,200 ,, 
98 | Saraswati... .. | Allahabad ie ... | Baba Chint&émani Ghose ... | 600_—s=»~ 
94 | Shri Gopél Patrik& —... | Lucknow ‘i .. | Babu Kundan Lil... we | 2500s, 
95 | Vénijya Sukhdéyak _... | Benares oe ... | Babu Jagannéth Parshéd em | 600 _—é=i«;, 
96 | Vasundhara ... .» | Lucknow a ... | Jw&lé Parshéd Sharmé = a 
97.| Ved Prakésh ... wu. | Meerut e ... | Pandit Tulsi Rém ate « 
: 96 | Vy4pér Engine «» | Farrukhabad i ... | Sédh Amar Singh se | 600 9 
; Twice a month, 
| ‘ 99 |} Almora Akhbér .- | Almora a ... | Munshi Sadénand Sanwél ...} 164, 
100 | Mohini oes . | Kanauj (Farrukhabad) .. | Puttan Lél vee | 48 ,, 
101 | Raj pat ns .. | Agra se yee | R&jpht Madhyastha Sabhé_... {1,900 __, 
Weekly. 
« 
102 | Arya Mitra. | Moradabad =. ... | Pandit Rém Néréin ... | 800 copies. 
108. | Bhérat Jiwan ... | Betiates ro ... | Rém Kishan “i . 11,500, | 
104 | Khichri Samachar ‘es |. Mirza pur =~ eo | M&dho Parshéd ... = | Very small. 
105 | Prayég Samachér. 4 Allahabad ti. ave | Rém Gopal se po 850 copies. 
106 | Sipéhi a .» | Bébu Sith Rém_.. al sa 


4 9d.) 
‘Quarterly list of newspapers—(concluded). 


Name. Locality. Name of publisher. Circulation. 


Daily. 
Hindosthan ... Kélékénkar (Part&ébgarh) Pandit Bachnesh Misra 250 copies, 


Hrnpi-Urpv. 
Monthly. | 

Arya Darpan .... .. | Shéhjahén pur — Munshi Bakhtéwar Singh 
GUJARATI. 
Monthly. 

Panch Patriké Benares Pandit Baldeo Dat Sharmé 


Twice a month. 
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OvupH AxHBig, 
29th December, 
1903. 


CITIzEN, 


28th December, | 


1903, 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
[st January, 1904. 


of the Indian people.’ 


(6) 
I.—Ponirics. 

a (a).—Forergn.. : 
i. Tas Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 29th December, is glad to notiog 
that Maulvi Haji Riyaz Uddin Ahmad of Bareilly, 
Appointuhent of an Indian Musalman late tutor to the heir-apparent to the Bhopal State, 
iti ~hag been appointed a Professor in the Russian Mili. 
: tary School at Tashkend to teach Russian officers 
Urdu, and that he is shortly to leave Bhopal to proceed to Turkestan vid Egypt 
and Constantinople to join his new post. He is a well-known learned man of India, 


who knows several languages and is well deserving of the high appointment. There 
is already:a Kashmiri gentleman in the Tashkend Military Schoo! who teaches Urdu; 


(6).—Home. 
2, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 28th December, praising the journal 
called India, which is published by the London 


An appeal to the Indian public to sup- Branch of the Indian National Congress for the work 


port the organ of the Indian National .. . ° ° ° nie 
Congress published in London. it is doing in the way of awakening interest among 
the British public in Indian affairs, and asking the 


. Indians to. patronise.that journal, observes :—We respectfully beg to-appeal to the 


good sense of the Indian people not to neglect their opportunities in England. 
We can do very little in this country. Instead of our civil and political rights 
being extended, they are being narrowed down from day to day. The axe is about 
to be laid at the root of high education in this country, if the Universities Bill 
should become law. Judging from the constitution of the Legislative Council, 
there is every reason to believe that the Bill will be passed, notwithstanding the 
voice of the nation to the contrary. This is to be followed by the Official Secrets 
Bill which Lord Curzon assures us has been framed with the very best of inten- 
tions on his part. There is a wide gulf which _—s act from intention, The 
operation of the Bill will not depend upon His Excellency but upon the District 
Officers and their obliging subordinates. So long as the sympathies and the in- 
terests of the rulers and the ruled are separated like the ts asunder, there is 
every justification for the alarm caused = the appearance of the Official Secrets 
Bil. In the present state of things we have not much to a for here. We 
must lay our grievances before the generous-minded British public and draw their 
attention to the legislation of 1883, the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, the statutes, 
rules and resolutions of 1870, 1879 and 1893 respectively, which remain the 
unbroken record of broken promises. These proceeded from the wise statesman- 
ship of those prance a people who thought that the only way to establish 
the - er of England was to base it upon the loyalty of a happy and contented 
people. Bureaucratic influence and obstruction have entirely nullified the effect of 
those statutes and proclamation. The attitude of Lord Curzon has killed our 


hopes in him. He seems to be ruled by the spirit of Lord Dalhousie. He has 


been busy in declaring Baluchistan and Mokran parts of the British territory, in 
invading Thibet, in holding a ruinously expeusive tamasha in Delhi, and delivering 
postprandial speeches in the Native States. If he has done anything here for any 
section of the people who may have reason to thank him, it is for the Eurasians 
and at our expense. We would not grudge them what they gain, but we must feel 
our loss all the same. As for the Indian people, he has fed them chameleon-like 
on vague hopes which are never to be fulfilled, We agree with our esteemed 
contemporary of the United India that we are the victims of a bureaucratic con- 
spiracy and that “under no Viceroy has this conspiracy against Indians received 
greater countenance than under Lord Curzon, who has not done one single act 
either to extend our civil liberties or to raise our political status, in spite of the 
mellifluous flattering phrases in which he has repentettty soupht to tickle the vanity 


to secure those legitimate rights which are denied us by the caprices of a jealous 
and narrow-minded bureaucracy. 3 ee 

38. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 1st January, says :—The 
National Congress and the various conferences have 
held their sittings during the last few days. The 
Congress Session at Madras seems to have been fairly 


The National Congress andthe Mue 
salman Educational Conference. 


tun’ endin Guhe tate « & ahi gawk te 2! ete OCU eo lUctlhLULUl8l[ClReel 


It would not do for us to sit in blind submission to fate, 
but we must shake off our lethargy and by constitutional agitation in England try 


successful, while the meeting at Bombay of the Musalman Educational Conference — 


(Fy. 


has been notable for the remarkable presidential address delivered by Mr. Justice 

Budr-ud-din Tyabji, which we shall notice.in duecourse. Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose’s 

inaugural address at the Congress, which we discuss elsewhere, is a trifle disap- 

inting when read in the cold print, but it. must have produced enthusiasm among 

the audience: when. delivered. by Mr. Ghose with his.usual’ eloquence and fervour. 
It is noticeable that. the Hon’ble Sayid Mohammad, the chairman of the Madras 
reception committee, gave expression to sentiments which are on all fours with 
those of Mr. Tyabji. ‘“ No-great advance in the: path of progress and reform is 
possible of achievement,” the. Nawab rightly declared, “ unless the: Musalmans and: 
the Hindus eer and work in harmony for the common: benefit ;” while. Mr. 
Tyabji inculcated that “ the two national institutions, the.Congress and. the: Con- 
ference, should work hand in hand, the one for the political and the: other for the 
- jntellectual advancement.” With men like Mr. Justice Tyabji: and the Nawab. 
 Sayid Mohammad amongst the Indian Musalmans, there: is. yet hope for the 


regeneration of this land. 
II. —AFGWANISTAN: AND: TRANS-FRONTIER:: 
Nil. 
IJ].—Narive Srarzs. 

Nil, 
LV.—A.DMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 

Nil. 

(b).—Police. 

Nil. 

(c).—Finance and Tazation. 

* Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


4. The Almora Akhbar, of the 25th December, in its local: news column, 


complains that since the contract system has been. 
| introduced for the sale of coal, few persons have ever 
been able to get the required quantity of coal at Almora. The system had better 
be knocked on the head. Octroi duty may be levied on coal, as is done in the case 
of other articles ; in which case.it may be. hoped that people will have no difficulty. 
in obtaining as much coal as they require. 
5. The Prayag Samdéchaér (Allahabad), of the 26th December, complains 
. that although the Johnstonganj street in the Alla- 
strectsand by-lanesin the Allahabad habad city has already. been repaired, heaps of kankar 
city. _ : 4 ° 
(metal) are still to be found lying on both sides of the 
street causing great inconvenience to conveyances and pedestrians. The Muni- 
cipal Board should see that all kankar is removed from the street. The urinals 
Er. up by the Municipal Board in the by-lanes are not properly cleaned, and the 
y-lanes are generally dirty. Probably this is. the reason why plague does not 
leave the town. | 
6. The Praydg Samdchdr. (Allahabad), of the 26th December, complains that 
the arrangements at. the burning-ghdt near Daragan] 
Ailabepan "S Mt near Daraganj in are not very satisfactory. Green, knotty and heavy 
| logs of wood are supplied for cremation purposes at 
24 maunds per rupee. A small bundle of jhdu (tamariz gallica), which could be 
d for an anna or so elsewhere, is supplied for four annas at that ghdt. The shed 
at the ghat has a very old and dirty roof which should be: a. oom by a better one. 
é neighbouring ground is very dirty from which bad smell emanates. The path- 
way leading to the ght is in a neglected state and has no good lights. It would 
be well if the Chairman of the Municipal Board could see his way to paying a visit 
to the ‘place. si | _ 7 | 


Supply of coal at Almora. 


(e).—Hducation. 
Nil. 
(f).—Agriculiure- and questions affecting the land. 


ALMORA AXKHBAR, 
25th December, 
1903, 


PeayAe Sam fonipz, 
26th December, 
1903, 


PRAYAG Sauicuis, 
26th December, 
1908. 


CiTIzExK, 
28th December, 
1908. 


IwDIanw PEOPLE, 
Ist January, 1904. 


ADVOCATE, 


31st December, 


1908. 


) the Kashi station on the Oudh and Ro- touch the 


ce 3 
(9).—General., 

| Nil. 

V.—LgaisLation. — | 


7. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 28th December, in commenting upon 
Lord Curzon’s speech at the Supreme Legislative 


pecr’ Curzon’s speech on the OMcial § (Couricil on the 18th December, relating to the Official 


Secrets Bill, remarks :—His justification for the Bill 
is that it proceeds from the best of motives and that it 1s not intended to be an instru- 
ment of torture ; but if the Bill should so turn out he is not responsible for it but those 
who drafted the Bill. Very fine sentiments these! His Excellency did not origi- 
nate the Bill, nor did he draft it. But if its provisions should lead to mischievous 
consequences the fact that Lord Curzon did not draft the Bill would be a poor 
consolation to the sufferers. We are sorry to record that we had expected better 
things from Lord Curzon and that his explanation cloes not seem to be at all satisfac. 
tory nor calculated to remove the universal alarm and discontent which has taken 
a too much marked emphasis in its expression not to. be noticed by him. With 
great respect and submission to his observations we would ask “ Is. the photo- 
graphing business the only reason for this piece of legislation, or have any recent 
events also contributed to the framing of the Bill?” Ifthe taking of the photo- 
graphs alluded to were really such a very serious thing as Lord Curzon takes it 
to be, we might have expected an amendment of the Act earlier, and such as was 
directly applicable to the evil complained of and not so ambiguous or diffused as 


to include cases which, as His Excellency assures us, the Government had never 
in view. 


8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 1st January, says :—The Select — 


Committee on the Universities Bill is composed of 
ve ine eh mittee on the Une Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Messrs. Raleigh, Pedler, Bilder- 
beck, Morison, Bhandarkar and Gokhale. We protest 
against this packing of the Committee with official and officialised members. Mr. 
Raleigh was the President of the Universities Commission and is in charge of the 
Bill; Sir D. Ibbetson is the Home Member of the Government of India who 


confessed at the Council meeting when the Bill was introduced that one at least 


of the objects of the measure was that Government should acquire control of 
higher education in India; Mr, Pedler is the Director of Public Instruction in 
Bengal and was a member of the Universities Commission ; Mr. Bilderbeck is the 
Principal of the Madras Presidency College; Mr. Morison is the Principal of the 
Aligarh College whose politics there is no guarantee that he will not import into 
the educational views he will press; Dr. Bhandarkar was all his life an official of 
the Government and has since his retirement never uttered a word to show that he 
shares the aspirations of the majority of his educated fellow-countrymen, while on 
several occasions he has amply shown his bias in favour of bureaucratic views of 
men and measures ; Mr. Gokhale is the solitary member of the Committee who 
may confidently be expected to voice the popular feeling on the measure. Why 
should not the Hon’ble Mr. B. K. Bose or the Hon’ble Mr. Sri Ram, both of 
whom are distinguished University men, be added to the Select Committee? The 
objectionable composition of the Select Committee is to our mind well calculated 


to increase the public suspicion of the educational policy of the present Govern- 
ment, | 


VI.—Raitway. 


9. A correspondent writing to the Advocate (Lucknow), of the 31st 
December, says :—The up Bombay mail has ceased to 
ashi station from the 1st of September 
last, and this somewhat sudden and rash venture of 


The up Bombay mail not touching 
a Railway. 


the authorities has given rise to a thousand and one troubles and difficulties to the 


passengers bound for Kashi for reasons too manifold to detail. It is an admit- 
ted fact that most of the’passengers from Bengal and other places avail themselves 
of the train, but cannot get at the right place. The Kashi station is the entrance 
to all the holy places with which this sacred city of the Hindus abounds, and the 
city Dharmsala, where they comfortably put up instead of being ruthlessly robbed 
of the last penny by the merciless Pandas, is also close to the station. But owing 


-) ae an. oe 


27 


to the unpremeditated course, if I may use such 2 =p adopted by those who 
are at the helm of the line, passengers are eompelled to get down at the Benares 


tonment station, a place far off from every place worth visiting and having no 
saitable inn or the like in the neighbourhood. a 8 


VII.—Posr Orricz. 


10. The Naiyar-i-Azam, (Moradabad), of the 26th December, says that 

| Ne Abdur Rashid, son of Nasir Ullah, has an account 
A complaint against the Savings 0. 152867) with the savings bank at the Morada- 
ee” oe city post-office. In view of the limit that a 
depositor cannot deposit more than Rs. 200 during an 

official year, Abdur Rashid could deposit only Rs. 3-8-0 more on the 15th Decem- 


ber to make up the maximum, But he deposited Rs. 4-8-0 on that day, Rs. 2 on 


the 16th idem and again Rs. 2 on the following day. Thus his deposits during the | 


year exceeded the limit by Rs. 5. The general post-office at Moradabad detected 
the mistake and took exception to it. The savings bank clerk then sent for 
Abdur Rashid, reprimanded him for the mistake, and asked him to withdraw 
Rs. 5. The withdrawal was made on the 21st December. Abdur Rashid not being 
acquainted with English could not possibly read and understand the entries in the 
pass-book. It was the duty of the savings bank clerk to check the entries and not 
to receive any money offered for deposit after the limit had been reached. It was 
his mistake that he allowed the limit to be exceeded. In any case he was not jus- 
tified in reprimanding the depositor in the way he did. The editor has received 
other complaints against the clerks at the city rege to which he will refer 
in future issues. The Postmaster-General should make inquiries and change the 
present staff of that post office. | 


VIII.—Native Societies anp REtiaiovs anp SociraL MatTrers. 


Nil. 
IX.—MIsceLLANeovs. 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD: ) PRIYA DAS, M.A., 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 4th Jany., 1903. — for the United Provinces. 


Naryvan-1-Azom, 
26th December >, 
}903. 
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I.—Potrics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
— | 
(6 ).—Home. ; 


1. Tue Citizen (Allahabad), of the 4th January, says —Did the Delh; 


Durbar bring any good to the Indian people or t 
pt, bal Mohan Ghose onthe Delhi the JTndian or the Imperial Government? Was no 


this glorious pageant celebrated with utter recklegs. | 


ness of expense, against the almost unanimous protest of the Indian egy and ag 
an idle tribute to the vanity of Lord Curzon, when the famine-stricken people of 
India were groaning in want and starvation under an a. oa burden of 


taxation, which even in the days of Lord 7 was too heavy for t 
that a demonstration of the loyalty of the Indian people? How many of the people 


had access to the Delhi Durbar? How did it in any shape affect their loyalty? | 


The true loyalty of the Indian people rises in silent incense at the altar of ther 
hearts, wherein they place the image of their dearly loved Sovereign. Such 
lavish expenditure was in fact quite out of place in a country, where the people were 


miserably suffering from famine, plague, and exorbitant taxation. Mr. Ghose was 


perfectly correct in observing that if the Viceroy and the Indian Minister had re. 
presented to the Sovereign the true state of the country and the feelings of the 
people, that sympathetic, noble-minded individual would never have sanctioned the 
sddbretbii of the Delhi Durbar. If half the amount lavished on vain pomp and 
fireworks had been spent in relieving the distress of the starving indigent classes, 
it would have been a glorious measure calculated to pluck the brand from many a 
burning heart. | | 
he Delhi Durbar has proved a ruin to many an unhappy Indian prince. 
“ As tothe masses of the people,” says Mr. Ghose, “ nothing could seem more 
utterly heartless than the spectacle of a great Government imposing the heaviest 
taxation upon the poorest population in the world and then lavishly spending the 
money so obtained over fireworks and pompous pageants, while millions of the poor 
were dying of starvation.” Was the prospect of a people with a hungry stomach 
likely to improve by sight-seeing ? : 
We can live without books, 
what is knowledge but grieving ? 
We can live without hope, 
, what is hope but deceiving ? 
We can live without love, | 
what is passion but pining? 
But where is the man 
who can live without dining ? 
2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th January, says :—The Congress 
has come and gone. Once more for the nineteenth 


gicen 0% Sottion sf the Rotinnel Meer tama educated India through its chosen men who can 


claim to be representatives of the people of India, if any 
set of persons can lay such a claim, has placed before the responsible rulers of the 
land the views and opinions held by it on the subjects agitating the public mind. 
The Government of the country may fully utilise the materials placed before it, it 
may amend its measuies and policies now before the public in the light of the 
criticism offered by non-official India, or it may treat with indifference the voice sent 
forth from Madras. Let the attitude of the Government be what it may, the labours 
of the representatives of educated India cannot be lost, and this in itself is no mean 
advantage and no mean return for the sacrifice made by the people in money and 
convenience. As to the Congress session itself little need be said. There are 
as also bad points in every session which are forgotten as soon as the delegates of 


the Congress return to their places of business. The Presidential. address was 


able, well-argued and very courageous. Ifthe voice of Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose 
failed and his deliverance did not come up to the expectations of the eager crowd 
that had assembled to hear him, the late retired habits of Mr. Ghose and his 
weakness due to indisposition were responsible for it. If there was hurry— 
excusable hurry we may call it—this state of things will continue to be so till such 
time as the Congress is not reduced in bulk and the question of convenience and 
inconvenience of a few leaders does not influence the deliberations of the Congres* 
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Perhaps some of the speakers became impulsive in their speeches, and appealed more 
+o sentiments than to arguments and facts, and perhaps some had not prepared them- 
selves to speak with authority. These were defects, regrettable because they exist 
even after 18 years’ systematic working, but they do not affect the resolutions of the 
Congress. The resolutions for which the delegates are responsible and which go in 
the name of educated India are all couched in a language to which no objection 
can be taken. They are in every way worthy of the Congress and of the delibera- 
tions of the body, of which we have every reason to feel proud. The resolution 
on the Universities Commission. gave expression to the opinion held throughout 
the country. The criticism of the principles of the measure and the objections to 
the details of the Bill have been all brought together in a short compass. Sa 
what the official members of the Supreme Council will in the Select Committee, if 
they fail to amend the measure before them in the light of the criticism offered, they 
will be going against the wishes of the very people whom they wish to benefit. 
Lord Curzon’s desire to improve the educational system of the country in its higher 
branches is shared by the people ; but they do not see how it can be attained with- 
out allotting more funds to the Universities or by only reducing the Senates toa 
nonentity and showing want of confidence in the Benake of any University by mak- 
ing the Syndicate quite independent of the parent body. If speaker after speaker 
laid stress on the fact that the most essential thing for raising the standard of Uni- 
versity education was to import better class Professors from European countries, the 
did so with the conviction that the Indian student was willing to avail himself of all 
the facilities placed at his disposal. .... We hope Lord Curzon will hear the pray- 
ers of the Congress and not interfere with the independence of the universities. 
Pandit Bishen Narain spoke with ability on the Official Secrets Bill and would 
surely have been followed by many more indignant protests, had not Lord Curzon’s 
explanation lulled the public feeling and created the belief that the measure would 
be confined in its operations only to the secrets in the Naval and Military Depart- 
ments. Mr. D. KE. Wacha isa personification of mcderation, and even he grew 
indignant or rather warm at the iniquitous manner in which the children of the soil 
were kept back from higher offices of Government. Not only were the higher 
appointments in the Civil Service the monopoly of Englishmen : but even the higher 
appointments in the Postal, Telegraph, Railway, Survey, Financial and such other 
departments were becoming the close preserve for Europeans and Kurasians. Mr. 
G. Subramanya Iyer added a string of facts in his usual lucid manner to emphasise 
Mr. Wacha’s proposal and Mr. Surendranath did well in pointing out that the objec- 
tion was not to the Eurasian having his share of Government: loaves and_ fishes, 
but to the introduction of racial consideration in creating a monopoly. Perhaps 
our voice of protest will be but a cry in the wilderness for some years to come. 
The Congress shall however place these facts before the British public which may 
cry shame on the policy of favouritism which is pursued at the sacrifice of the 
financial considerations of the country. In Mr. Krishna Swami Iyer, Madras pos- 
sesses a powerful speaker who rood | certain good | age in favour of the appor- 
tionment of militay charges between England and India. If India has to pay for the 
training of the British soldier which he receives in England before setting foot on 
the Indian soil, surely in justice to poor India the English Exchequer should make a 
contribution for the training which the soldier receives during his seven years’ stay 
in India, especially because the effect of this training is totally lost to India. If 
thirty thousand British and Indian soldiers can be kept out of India for months 
together for Imperial service, surely the Imperial Treasury should share with the 
Indian Treasury a portion of the great burden which is crushing India. The Madras 
Municipal Bill and the partition problem of Bengal might be considered’ questions 
fit for as by Provincial Conferences, but they have an imperial significance 
which should not be overlooked. These two measures are only proof of the reac- 
onary policy which is really to do violent things against the conviction and belief 
of the people. The humble voice of the Congress which Dr. Mullick has sent to 
the British people in support of the candidature of our friends standing for British 
constituencies might do little good to us or to our friends themselves; but Miss 
Bilgarnie whom the Congress was glad to hear as a representative of the Anglo- 
ndian Temperance Association of England, assured us that the resolution would 
strengthen their hands. If Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. W.C, Bonnerji, Sir Henry 
Cotton and Sir John Jardine were to get into the British Parliament, as every 
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one has a fair chance of success, even with the disadvantage of the depression -j, 
: the Liberal cause, what a great force our Indian Parliamentary Committee woul). 
be, including as it does men of the influence of Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Lloyed, Mr, Herbert Paul and others! = | 1 Coe Sage 


At Basnir, 
5th January, 1904. 


PrayvAG SAMACHAR, 
2nd January, 1904. 


KxIcHRI SAMA- 
CHAR, 
2nd January, 1904. 


CITIZEN, 3 
4th January, 1904. 


b Sa ‘ on kk : 
ed NAR EO ALLE, fegee —— 


-TI.—Arenanistan. - TRANS-FRONTIER. 
il, 
IlI.—Native Srares. 
Nil. 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—dJudicial and Revenue. 


3. Al Bashir (Etdéwah), of the 5th January, is glad to notice that the Hon'ble 
Raja Tasaddug Rasul Khan, who had hitherto taken 


M ihm in the Judicial Service. e- ‘ ° é ae . 
re ae little interest in matters affecting his co-religionists, 


interrogated the Local Government at the last meeting of the Legislative Couneil 


(held on the 9th November 1903), as to the number of Musalmans employed in the 
Judicial Service of the United Provinces, But it is a pity that the statement 
which was laid on the table by way of réply has not been published by the Govern- 
ment with the proceedings of the Council meeting in question. The Hindustani of 
Lucknow, a powerful organ of the Hindus, however, admits that the number of Musal- 
man Munsifs has of late fallen very low. The reply given to the second question of 
the Raja as to whether Government had taken any steps to secure due representa- 


‘tion of Musalmans in the Judicial Service was not satisfactory, and the editor hopes 


the Raja will press the point in the future meetings of the Local Legislative Council, 
and that the Hon’ble Mr. Morison will be pleased to do the same in the Viceroy's . 
Legislative Council. Only those persons who have passed the High Court Vakil’s 


or the LL.B. examination, and have practised as pleaders for three years after 
—" the examination are eligible for nomination as candidates for Munsifships, 
uch being the case, the Musalman vakils are practically excluded from the 


Jud cal Service, inasmuch as after three years’ practice they do not care for a Munsif- 
ship, their income exceeding the pay of that appointment, or they are over age, 
This is apparently the reason why there are so few Musalmans in the Judicial 
Service. There is-‘no scarcity of Muhammadan vakils; at all events one or two of 
them could easily be had for the post of Munsif but for the qualification of three . 
years’ practice which tends to preclude not only Muhammadan vakils, but.for the 
matter of that all efficient vakils from the Judicial Service. 


(6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


4, The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 2nd January, complains 
that if a person brings to Allahabad a small quantity 
| of ghz (clarified butter) or any other thing for his own 
use and not for sale, he has to pay octroi duty on it, which is unfair, Such imports 
should be exempt from octroi. 

5. The Rh ichri Samdchér (Mirzapur), of the 2nd January, has heard that the 
| Municipal Board at Chunar, in the Mirzapur District, 
is to be abolished, so that instead of octroi, a house 
tax will be levied on the residents. If this rumour is 
trué, it is calculated to.cause much dissatisfaction and 
eople. But the editor hopes that a sympathetic District 
yndham will not allow any such thing to be done. 

(e).—Hducation. 


6. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 4th January, says : —The Muhammadan 


Levy of octroi at Allahabad. 


A rumour regarding the abolition of 
the Municipal Board at Chunar, Dis- 
trict Mirzapur. 


distress among the 
Officer like Mr. EF. 


Educational Conference sat for the first time in the - 


The onble Mr. Justice Trahii's Anjuman Islam buildings on the 28th of December 
tlonal Conference at Bombay. & last and was presided * by the Hon’ble Mr. Jus- 
sis _. ___ tice Tyabji. There were two points of marked im- 
portance in the presidential speech : (1) In Mr. Tyabji’s opinion the two national 
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3 | 3 iSO Eg | 
institutions, the Congress and the Conference, should work hand in hand, one for 
nolitical advancement and the other for intellectual development. He sees no reagon 
why the two bodies should not work in peace and harmony. (2) He discussed the 
Purddh system in its four aspects—religious, social; hygienic and intellectual. 
He advocated the breaking up of the existing system on all the four grounds and 
boldly declared that there was no order or sanction for it in the Koran. We very 
much doubt if the learned President’s co-religionists would approve of his go-ahead 


ultra-radical views on all subjects; for prejudice is stronger than reason and can- 
not be rationalised away. | | 


cet 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


7. The Zaminddr-wa-Kdshtkér (Bijnor), for December, observes that Bee 

a India being especially an agricultural country, Déssabes, 1908, 
_ UU ”ltiC ee ro he 4 of strong and numerous cattle, 
| the land revenue policy pursued by Government ‘has 
affected both their physical and numerical strength. Formerly there were sufficient 
astures and meadows in every village, where cultivators were able to graze their 
cattle free. Now when the settlement of-a district is under revision all such tracts 
_of land that can possibly be brought under cultivation are taken into consideration 
bythe Settlement Officer, and the assessment is made on the village in view of the 
possible produce of those tracts, This forces the cultivators also to cultivate 
asture lands in order to meet the heavy demand of Government. Again, when the 
cultivators find that the products of cultivated areas do not suffice for payment 
of Government dues, they are obliged to reclaim waste lands also to eke out 
their income. Such being the case, it is but natural that the breed of cattle should 
deteriorate owing to the scarcity of grazing grounds. But the slaughter of cattle for 
ithe purposes of food, and the large demand for hide from Europe also considerably 
contribute to the diminution of cattle. Government, however, being an advocate 
of free trade cannot be expected to interfere in the. export of hide, bone, &c; but it 
should at any rate make a point of setting apart sufficient pasture lands in every 
village, exempting them from revenue. Unless Government hastens to adopt any 
such remedial measures, the time is not distant when disastrous consequences 

will overwhelm agriculture owing to the ever-increasing scarcity of oxen. 


(9).—General, 


8. The English Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 4th January, says:— — Hrvposraar, 
‘There is not a particle of doubt but that the mal- 4 January, 1904. 

Natives and the Indian Civilservice. content Indians under the English rule do say that 

now the British Government wants to deprive them 
of their education, and keep them uneducated. The demand for simultaneous © 
examinations for the Civil Service was an outcome of this belief. There are 
two parties : one the loyal, who say, Oh! English rulers, you have a common 
ancestry with us, the descendants of the old Indian rulers ; you have ruled us well, 
you have given us telegraphic, postal and railway communications; you have 
taught us law, medical science, political science, and almost all the sciences and 
all the branches of knowledge, which now are taught. and exist in Europe, .nay 
rather all over the civilized parts of the world; you have made us civilians, 
doctors, engineers, barristers, solicitors, &c., &c. Now come to our country and 
colonise in it, so that we may get over the stigma of being called the ruled, or in 
other words a conquered race, and live with you in India with everlasting frater- 
nity. But the malcontent Indians say that they are ruled in India by the sword. 
The English Government does not allow them Me access to the Civil Service, 
because the examination is only held in England. The English Government is 
draining their resources from Tndia through the pretence of Home charges, and by 
giving the best emoluments to the English and European Civil Servants. For- 
sooth ! have Indians up to this time filled up one-sixth of the Civil Service? (to 
which extent they can be employed in that department. The number of the 
members of the Civil Service is about one thousand, therefore 166 posts can be 
given to Indians without any demur ; but up to this time they have not qualified 
themselves even to that extent.) The reply is, no, and yet they complain that the 
door of the Civil Service is closed, or is being closed, against them, p 
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ontractors, for the supply of provi- 
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9, A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 6th January. 
A suggestion to arrange, throos: Tahsildars are put, when required to supply all: sort 
GuaitnaawZ.' tires to the camps of civil officers on toy, 
| ‘and to troops on march, suggests that a contractop 
should be © ee in every district who should arrange, through his agenig 
for the supply of provisions, so that the Tahsildars mi ht be relieved of this 
most unpleasant and harassing duty. The editor, while endorsing the views 
of the correspondent, thinks that it would be still better to appoint a company of 
contractors in each province for the purpose. These contractors would be able to 
supply ‘good provisions, and the officers on tour would be spared the trouble of 
obtaining any supplies. from the headquarters of districts as they have to do at pre. 
sent. Good things are not available in villages and consequently the Tahsildar 

experience great cer eg, * in providing the supplies. | 
) 10. Al Bashir (Ktawah), of the 5th January, publishes a communica. 


Publication of a dig te in the 
Nagri character in the Fyzabad dis- 
trict under the orders of Mr. Hose, the 
Deputy Commissioner, 


& 


tion, which says that sometime ago a newspaper 
in the Nagri character was issued in Fyzabad under 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Hose, 
| The headmen of all the villages and towns in the 
district have nolens volens to take in the paper. The Muhammadan headmen and 
others who declined to subscribe to the paper on the ground of their ignorance of 
the Nagri character, or of being illiterate, have been forced to buy the paper all the 
same, being told that they should have it read out to them by somebody. The 
language of the paper is Urdu, apparently because it is conducted by Kazi Aziz 
ud-din, Deputy Collector, at present ; but it would be no wonder if it were changed 
into Hindi when it came to be placed under the charge of a Hindu officer. _ Why, 
the issue of the 6th December faak contained some verses in Sanskrit, a bad augu 
certainly for Urdu. The paper deals with the events and affairs of the district, and 
its present circulation is about 3,000 copies. It was first circulated through the 
police, but now it is distributed through school boys. Commenting upon this com- 
munication the editor observes that while Hindus have hitherto been endeavourin 
to injure Urdu by all means in their power, it is very unfortunate for the Muhan- 
madans that an officer of the ruling race should adopt a measure calculated to con- 
flict with the well established policy of Government to hold the balance evenly be- 
tween the two communities. This action of Mr. Hose is also opposed to the 
principle laid down in the Hindi Resolution issued by the late Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces, and the present Government would do well to fully 
impress upon its subordinates what the course of their policy should be in such 
matters. ; ; 
11. The ahbdér (Moradabad), of the 7th January, observes that hardly a 
year passes without bringing one blessing or another 
to civilized countries, but that India is unfortunate 
in this respect, year after year passing away without 
her receiving any benefit. The year 1903 was no exception to this rule. The 


Brief review of the past year and 
the prospects of the new one. 


Delhi Durbar which will be long remembered for the crores of rupees.spent on it, | 


(including of course the money also spent in the districts on the occasion), far from 
doing any good to Indians, injured her in several ways. Firstly, it made many 
a chief bankrupt on account of the heavy expenses he had to incur in connection 
with the durbar ; secondly, as even the native chiefs were not admitted to any cere- 
monial of the durbar without presenting their tickets, they were: greatly mortified. 
Thirdly it was during the Delhi Durbar ceremonials thatthe Railway Conference was 
held, which sought to deprive natives of employment on the railways, The second 
important event of the past year was the removal of the Maharaja Holkar from his 
gaddi, which, according to Gavernmane was brought about at His Highness’ ow2 


request ; but the Indians view it in a different light. In Cashmere, while Government 


revenue was paid in kind before, British revenue officers lately appointed in that State, 
ordered it to be collected in money from last year. In British India revenue is taken 
in money : but the practice is one of the prolitic causes of recurring famines, and hence 
the departure in practice in Cashmere does not augur well for the people. Cash- 
mere was also visited by a most disastrous flood as well. The only relieving feature 


_ of the year under review was the reduction in the income-tax ; but the editor is afraid 


that native officials will not, in their zeal for devotion and loyalty to Government, 


referring to the difficulties and troubles to which the _ 
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allow the public to reap the full benefit of the measure, Last year a Tahsildar in 
the Moradabad district raised the income-tax on a person from Rs, 80 to Rs. 150! 
Plague, too, claimed more deaths last year than in previous years, The new year. 
1904 can hardly be expected to hold out any better oa oa considering that such 
important measures as the reconstruction of Bengal, the Thibet Mission, the Official 
Secrets Bill, the Tilak Case and the Universities Bill are on the anvil, and may not 
be settled to the satisfaction of the people. 


V .— LEGISLATION. . . 


12, Al Bashtr (Etawah), of the 22nd December, referring to the unanimous 
opfosition of both the Anglo-Indian and the Native 
press to the Official Secrets Bill, observes that 
this Bill can hardly affect the editor of this paper, 
inasmuch as Official secrets leak out only through the Anglo-Indian and the 
Bengali newspapers, Anglo-Indians and bengalis being generally employed in the 
secret official bureaus. Moveover, Al Bashér is a Muhammadan paper, and the 
Muhammadan religion forbids one prying into the secrets of one’s own Govern- 
ment. But still the editor cannot approve of the Bill in question. There is a 
general belief among the people that as the Bengali newspapers managed to get 
hold of, and publish the secret proceedings of the Delhi Railway Biadisecss, 
regarding the substitution of Eurasians in place of Indians on the railways, Govern- 
ment now seeks to punish these papers for this act by passing the Bill. This 
is certainly too hasty a proceeding on the part of Government; it ought to have 
allowed the public sufficient time to forget the incident before it attempted to 
force any such measure on them. It, moreover, implies weakness on the part of 
Government that failing to guard its secrets in its own offices, it should devise 
means to punish the press for obtaining and divulging the same. What will be the 
result of passing such a Bill after all 2? Official secrets will of course cease to be 
published by the press ; but if Government is unable to control its. own officials, 
they might reach the hands of rival or hostile Powers all the same. Government 
should, therefore, instead of seeking to punish the editors of newspapers for publish- 
ing official secrets, make'a point of severely punishing its own officials found to 
divulge them. 

18. The Praydég Samdéchér ae of the 2nd January, in comment- 

ing on the Official Secrets Bill, remarks that both the 
native and the Anglo-Indian sections of the fourth 
estate and all thoughtful politicians have condemned the measure. Public meet- 
ings should be held at the principal towns and cities to protest against the Bill, and 
memorials should be forwarded to the Government of India on the subject. The 
leading public organs which have the interests of both the Government and the 
people at heart should be up and doing. They should impress upon Government 
the importance of keeping the freedom of the Press intact. 

14. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 2nd January, says that the 
Select Committee on the Universities Bill consists of 
seven members, of whom only two are natives, v7z., the 
Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale and the Hon’ble Dr. Bhandar- 
kar. It is difficult to understand why only two natives have been appointed to sit 
on the Committee which will considera measure in which all classes of people are 
80 deeply concerned. es ee 


VI.—RaItway. 


15. The Edward Gazette (Shdhjahdnpur), of the Ist January, praising 
Lord Curzon for the great interest he has taken 
in the preservation of not only ancient Muhammadan 
royal buildings, but ancient mosques also, expresses 
; surprise that a mosque standing in the compound of the 
railway station at Chandausi in the Moradabad district should be ordered to be 
emolished, on some trivial ground, at the suggestion of an engineer, during the 
very administration of such an admirer of ancient monuments as His Excellency. 
ey say that the original mosque was an old one, which was reduced to a mere 
Platform by the ravages of time. About 20 or 25 years ago it was rebuilt with the 
Permission of the Traffic Superintendent and restored to its former state. It is 
now constantly used by Musalmans who ‘say their prayers there five times a 


The Official Secrets Bill. 


The Official Secrets Bill. 


The Select Committee on the Uni- 
versities Bill. 


Protest against the proposed demoli- 
— of a mosque in the compound of 
© Railway Station at Chandausi. 
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9, A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 6th January, 


3 referring to the difficulties and troubles to which the 
A suggestion to arrange, through ‘T'ahsildars are put, when required to supply-all sorts 
—atea "CU gigoee to the camps of civil officers on tour 
| and to troops on march, suggests that a contractor 
should be appointed in every district who should arrange, through his agents, 
for the supply of provisions, so that the Tahsildars might be relieved of this 
most unpleasant and harassing duty. The editor, while endorsing the views 
of the correspondent, thinks that it would be still better to appoint a company of 
contractors in each province for the purpose. These contractors would be able to 
supply ‘good provisions, and the officers on tour would be spared the trouble of 
obtaining any supplies. from the headquarters of districts as they have to do at pre- 
sent. Good things are not available in villages and consequently the Tahsildars 
experience great meen, | in providing the supplies. 2 
10. Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 5th January, publishes a communica- 
tion, which says that sometime ago a newspaper 
Publication of a newspaper in the 


trict under the orders of Mr. Hose, the : 


‘ 


Deourr Comssiouoner. the orders of the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Hose, © 


The headmen of all the villages and towns in the 
district have nolens volens to take in the paper. The Muhammadan headmen and 
others who declined to subscribe to the paper on the ground of their ignorance of 
the Nagri character, or of being illiterate, have been forced to buy the paper all the 
same, being told that they should have it read out to them by somebody. The 
language of the paper is Urdu, apparently because it is conducted by Kazi Aziz 
ud-din, Deputy Collector, at present ; but it would be no wonder if it were changed 
into Hindi when it came to be placed under the charge of a Hindu officer. _ Why, 
the issue of the 6th December fast contained some verses in Sanskrit, a bad augury 
certainly for Urdu. The paper deals with the events and affairs of the district, and 
its present circulation is about 3,000 copies. It was first circulated through the 
police, but now it is distributed through school boys. Commenting upon this com- 
munication the editor observes that while Hindus have hitherto been endeavouring 
to injure Urdu by all means in their power, it is very unfortunate for the Muham- 
madans that an officer of the ruling race should adopt a measure calculated to con- 
flict with the well established policy of Government to hold the balance evenly be- 
tween the two communities. This action of Mr. Hose is also opposed to the 
principle laid down in the Hindi Resolution issued by the late Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces, and the present Government would do well to fully 
impress upon its subordinates what the course of their policy should be in such 


matters. 


11. The Rahbér (Moradabad), of the 7th J anuary, observes that — a 
her 


year passes without bringing one blessing or anot 
the eo crocte of thewey mee 824 ~~ to civilized countries, but that India is unfortunate 


in this respect, year after year passing away without 


her receiving any benefit. The year 1903 was no exception to this rule. The 
Delhi Durbar which will be long remembered for the crores of rupees-spent on it, - 


(including of course the money also spent in the districts on the occasion), far from 
doing any good to Indians, injured her in several ways. Firstly, it made many 
a chief bankrupt on account of the heavy expenses he had to incur in connection 
with the durbar ; secondly, as even the native chiefs were not admitted to any cere- 
monial of the durbar without presenting their tickets, they were: greatly mortified. 
Thirdly it was during the Delhi Durbar ceremonials that the Railway Conference was 
held, which sought to deprive natives of employment on the railways. The second 
important event of the past year was the removal of the Maharaja Holkar from his 
gaddt, which, according to tina was brought about at His Highness’ own 


request ; but the Indians view it in a different light. In Cashmere, while Government 


revenue was paid in kind before, British revenue officers lately appointed in that State, 
ordered it to be collected in money from last year. In British India revenue is taken 
in money : but the practice is one of the prolitic causes of recurring famines, and hence 
the departure in practice in Cashmere does not augur well for the people. Cash- 
mere was also visited by a most disastrous flood as well. The only relieving feature 


_ ofthe year under review was the reduction in the income-tax ; but the editor is afraid 


that native officials will not, in their zeal for devotion and loyalty to Government, 
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allow the oy to reap the full benefit of the measure. Last year a Tahsildar in 
the Moradabad district raised the income-tax on a person from Rs. 80 to Rs. 150! 
Plague, too, claimed more deaths last year than in previous years. The new year. 
1904 can hardly be expected to hold out any better prospects, considering that such 
important measures as the reconstruction of Bengal, the Thibet Mission, the Official 


Secrets Bill, the Tilak Case and the Universities Bill are on the anvil, and may not 
be settled to the satisfaction of the people. 


V.—LAEGISLATION. es . 


12. Al Bashtr (Etawah), of the 22nd December, referring to the unanimous 
oprosition of both the Anglo-Indian and the Native 
press to the Official Secrets Bill, observes that 
this Bill can hardly affect the editor of this paper, 
inasmuch as official secrets leak out only through the Anglo-Indian rm the 
Bengali newspapers, Anglo-Indians and Kengalis being generally employed in the 
secret official bureaus. Moveover, Al Bashir is a Tubsamedes paper, and the 
Muhammadan religion forbids one prying into the secrets of one’s own Govern- 
ment. But still the editor cannot approve of the Bill in question. There is a 
general belief among the people that as the Bengali newspapers managed to get 
hold of, and publish the secret proceedings of the Delhi Railway Cainteesine, 
regarding the substitution of Eurasians in place of Indians on the railways, Govern- 
ment now seeks to punish these papers for this act by passing the Bill. This 
is certainly too hasty a proceeding on the part of Government; it ought to have 
allowed the public sufticient time to forget the incident before it attempted to 
force any such measure on them. It, moreover, implies weakness on the part of 
Government that failing to guard its secrets in its own offices, it should devise 
means to punish the press for obtaining and divulging the same. What will be the 
result of passing such a Bill after all ? Official secrets will of course cease to be 
published by the press ; but if Government is unable to control its. own officials, 
they might reach the hands of rival or hostile Powers all the same. Government 
should, therefore, instead of seeking to punish the editors of newspapers for publish- 
ing official secrets, make a point of severely punishing its own officials found to 
divulge them. 

13. The Prayég Saméchér ray ere of the 2nd January, in comment- 

aa ing on the Official Secrets Bill, remarks that both the 
| native and the Anglo-Indian sections of the fourth 
estate and all thoughtful politicians have condemned the measure. Public meet- 
ings should be held at the principal towns and cities to protest against the Bill, and 
memorials should be forwarded to the Government of India on the subject. The 
leading public organs which have the interests of both the Government and the 
people at heart should be up and doing. They should impress upon Government 
the importance of keeping the freedom of the Press intact. 

14. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 2nd January, says that the 
Select Committee on the Universities Bill consists of 
seven members, of whom only two are natives, v7z., the 
Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale and the Hon’ble Dr. Bhandar- 
kar. It is difficult to understand why only two natives have been appointed to sit 
on the Committee which will consider a measure in which all classes of people are 
so deeply concerned. oe ae 


The Official Secrets Bill. 


The Select Committee on the Uni- 
versities Bill. ; 


VI.—Raitway. 


15. The Edward Gazette (Shdhjahdnpur), of the 1st January, praising 
| | Lord Curzon for the great interest he has taken 
yrrotest against the proposed demoli. in the preservation of not only ancient Muhammadan 
n of a mosque in the compound of °1 ae ° 
the Railway Station at Chandausi. royal buildings, but ancient mosques also, expresses 
: surprise that a mosque standing in the compound of the 
railway station at Chandausi in the Moradabad district should be ordered to be 
demolished, on some trivial ground, at the suggestion of an engineer, during the 
very administration of such an admirer of ancient monuments as His Excellency. 
They say that the original mosque was an old one, which was reduced to a mere 
platform by the ravages of time. About 20 or 25 years ago it was rebuilt with the 
permission of the Traffic Superintendent and restored to its former state. It is 
now constantly used by Musalmans who ‘say their prayers there five times a 
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day. The orders issued for the demolition of the mosque have caused - great 


annoyance to the Muhammadans at Chandausi, and they intend memorializing 


Lord Curzon against the measure. The Musalmans of Moradabad, Sambhal, an 
Bareilly should help their Chandausi brethren in the matter, and the writer hopes 
that Lord Curzon will never allow the mosque to be demolished. 


VII.—Posr Orrice. 


16. Al Bashér (Hitawah), of the 5th January, thanks the Government of 

| India for raising the limit of weight for newspapers 

Raising the limit of weight fornews- carried for quarter of an anna as postage, from 4 
aspostage. SS _ tolas to 6 tolas, and expresses the hope that vernacular 
newspapers will avail themselves of this concession in 


increasing their bulk and using a better kind of paper, and not in publishing with 


them as supplements a larger number of advertisements printed at other presses. 


In the opinion of the editor, newspapers are not entitled, under the postal rules, 
to circulate such advertisements as their supplements, Al Bashér never circu- 
lates such advertisements, nor do the Pioneer and other respectable papers do so. 
Ifnative editors followed the example of their Anglo-Indian brethren, they would 
receive more advertisements to print and publish in their newspapers, which would 


be a more profitable business than their present practice of publishing separately 


printed advertisements as supplements, 


VIITI.—Native Societies anp Retiaciovs anp Socrat Matters. 


Nil. 
TX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. : 
ALLAHABAD : a PRIYA DAS, M.A., 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 11th Jany., 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Po.itics. 
(a).—Foreign. oe . ‘ 

Avvours, = ‘¥,: THe Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th January, says :—The eagérness 
ee ee shown by Indians in watching the development of 
indian pablic opinien on the situa- = affairs in Japan is quite natural, It is true that the 
opinion of Indians in the affairs of their own country 
counts for very little, specially in foreign matters, and it cannot influence the 
British Government to shape its policy in the Hast. But that does not prevent 
Indians from forming their own opinions and giving expression to them. It is 
natural that Japan should enjoy the sympathy of Indians in its struggle against 
Russia. There may be little that is common between Japan and India in the way 
of religion and thought, but there is a great deal of common interest between the 
two nations as to the sentiment that an Asiatic Power has risen to the position 
occupied by a first-rate Power. What patriotic Asiatic is there who will not pray 
from the very bottom of his heart that that prestige should increase and at least 
‘one race of people should continue in Asia to claim equality with Europeans and re- 
fuse to be treated as slaves like the rest of the Asiatics. Besides sentiment, there 
are other immediate reasons which make the sympathy of India with Japan firmer 
and stronger. In his heart of hearts every Indian feels that, afraid of the Rus- 
sian bugbear, the British Government, instead of spending the millions of money 
taken out of the people for their benefit and elevation, has been spending them in 
making fortifications and war preparations in order to prevent Russia from invad- 
ing India. If Russia succeeds in beatmg the Japs and in absorbing China, or at 
least extending its protectorate over the Yellow kingdom, that bugbear will increase, 
and with it the economic ruin of already ruined and helpless India completed. 
Any check to Russian pretensions, even for another decade, will be a welcome 
check and helpful in relieving the Indians of further anxiety on the score of 
increase in Military charges. Muhammadans have distinct cause for feeling satisfied 
at the entanglement of Russia with Japan, because it will prevent the swallowing 
up of Turkey by Russia. Any war with Japan will give time to Turkey to connect 
its Asiatic possessions with those of EKurope and thus be in a better position, at 
least on land. The motives of Indians might be a little selfish, but they are 
strong, and to these must be attributed the sort of personal interest with which 
the alfoirs in the East are watched throughout India and success to Japanese arms 
prayed for by the thinking portion of India. In our last we presented a side of 
the Japanese unpreparedness to meet Russia. The facts given represent only one 
side of the question. We are glad to hear on Kuropean testimony that exaggerat- 
ed views are held about the powers of Russia. If war breaks out there are chan- 

ces of Japan giving a good thrashing to Russia. 

% * * % * * # 


We, in India, think that Russia, if successful, will absorb China, But this 
opinion is not shared by Europe. European Powers will not allow Russiaeven with 
victorious arms to enter the Chinese kingdom. Baron von Brandit, who was for 
twenty years German Minister at Peking and who must be considered to be an 
impartial observer, thinks that Russia is engaged on a fruitless war. Russia, he 
says, wants to gain time for completing her preparations, but there are other rea- 
sons, too, which make her reflect. The cost of war with Japan would be enor- 
mous. The political and military responsibility would be greater still, because even 
defeat would only paralyse Japan temporarily. Russia is not strong enough to 
annihilate the adversary ; and, in the end England would not dare to allow it, much 

as she would, perhaps, like todo. If, however, Japan is only partially and tempor- 
arily defeated, this would mean that Russia would be obliged to maintain a very 
large army in Manchuria and Korea for many decades, which would seriously im- 
ede her freedom of action in other parts of Asia and in Europe. Moreover, she 
as not the means herself, and coald hardly procure them from others, to open up 
either Manchuria or Korea, both of which are rich in natural products. A victory 
over Japan would, therefore, be of little use. At any rate, the Japanese, by what 
was seen of them from 1894 to 1895, and again from 1900 to 1901, seem better 
prepared and better equipped than the Russians ; and in Manchuria they could 
count upon more than the passive assistance of the native population. The mount- 
ed brigades, for instance, numbering many thousands, could be turned into powerful 
auxiliaries, if led by intelligent and smart Japanese officers to harass the Russian 
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lines of communication. It would be exactly ‘the opposite in Korea. The war 


might yet be arrested. But whether averted or not, if the good wishes of a people 
can Go any way to help the Japanese in their national struggle, they have thé 
goodwill of the entire Indian people. | 
ial ai (b).—Home. ” 
2. The Nizém-ul-Mulk (Moradabad), of the 8th January, regrets to say that 
- | ill-treatment continues to be practised on Indians in 
azreatment of Indians in South South Africa as before, the treatment accorded to them 
being simply unspeakable. The Indians rendered im- 
portant services to the British Government during the late Boer War, and earnestly 
prayed for its speedy victory, in order that they too might be able to live it ease 
and comfort in South Africa. But they have been disappointed in their hopes, 
and under the new régime their condition, far from being improved in any way, 
has become worse, — | . 
8. The Zul Qarnain (Budaun), of the 7th January, refers to that portion 
| of Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose’s presidential speech at the 
aren et eo tadres Congres late Madras Congress in which he refused to believe 
caper aan | that the relation which had come to exist between 
England and India could be called Providential, and to the criticism passed thereon 
by the Pioneer contrasting it. with the speech of His Highness Agha Jan at the 
late Muhammadan Educational Conference at Bombay, who recounted the various 


blessings of the British Government, viz. freedom of thought, ~—s administra- 


tion of justice, &c., and thanked that Government for the same. The Zul Qarnain 
observes that only those persons who were jealous of foreign rule could demur 
to accepting the: establishment of British rule in India as Providential. The 
Hindus received great concessions and were made much of, under Muhammadan 
supremacy, but they always abuse it in season and out of season in view of 
the mistakes committed by some Muhammadan kings, and hence it is no wonder 
if Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose took an unfavourable view of the British Government 
also. On the other hand, the opinion which His Highness Agha Jan ex- 
pressed, acknowledging the benefits of religious toleration, security of life and 
property, &c., which the British Government hasconferred on India, were such as 
every pious Musalman, nay every right-thmking resident of this country, is ex- 
pected to entertain. 
Il.—Aroauanistan ann Trans-FRontier. 
| Nil. 
III.—Narive Srares. 
a 
TV .— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—dJudicial and Revenue. 


4. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 14th January, states that on the 


a Ist idem the Head Registrar's office at Lucknow 
Lerknon ** Registrar's Office at verbally communicated a new order to writers of peti- 
| tions, documents, &c. to the effect that in future their 
identification of the marginal witnesses of the documents written by themselves 
would not be accepted, but that an identification should be made by pleaders 
or other persons who are known to the Registrar. This order has created a deep 
sensation among the public, and a_ serious interruption in the registration of 
documents ready for the purpose. The majority of documents are for small 


sums borrowed by men of the poorer classes, who cannot be expected to be known | 


to pleaders or other respectable persons whom the Registrar knows. It is no doubt 
necessary to take precautions to prevent frauds in connection with the regis- 
tration of documents: but so far no difficulties have arisen in consequence of 
the identifications made by the writers of documents. However, in the case 
of documents the subject-matter of which exceeds Rs. 500 in value, the pre- 
caution referred to above might be taken; but in the case of documents of smaller 
values no such restrictions need be placed. Thumb-marks that are now taken 
on documents presented for registration should be considered a sufficient safe- 
guard against fraud, and no additional restrictions, calculated to cause’ unnecessary 
inconvenience and trouble to the public should be enforced. 
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NizAm-UL-MULE, 
8th January, 1904. 


ZUL QARNAIN, 
7th January, 1904, 


Oups Axrgsir, 
14th January, 1904. 


ADVOCATE, 


_{ 14th January, 1904. | 
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I.—Potirics. 

(a).—Foreign. 4 | en 
4,‘ Tue Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th January, says :—The eagerness 
shown by Indians in watching the development of 
indian public opinion on the situa- affairs in Japan is quite natural, It is true that the 
opinion of Indians in the affairs of their own country 
counts for very little, specially in foreign matters, and it cannot influence the 
British Government to shape its policy in the Hast. But that does not prevent 
Indians from forming their own opmions and giving expression to them. It is 
natural that Japan should enjoy the et of Indians in its struggle against 
Russia. There may be little that is common between Japan and India in the way 
of religion and thought, but there is a great deal of common interest between the 
two nations as to the sentiment that an Asiatic Power has risen to the position 
occupied by a first-rate Power. What patriotic Asiatic is there who will not pray 
from the very bottom of his heart that that prestige should increase and at least 
‘one race of people should continue in Asia to claim equality with Europeans and re- 
fuse to be treated as slaves like the rest of the Asiatics. Besides sentiment, there 
are other immediate reasons which make the sympathy of India with Japan firmer 
and stronger. In his heart of hearts every Indian feels that, afraid of the Rus- 
sian bugbear, the British Government, instead of spending the millions of money 
taken out of the people for their benefit and elevation, has been spending them in 
making fortifications and war preparations in order to prevent Russia from invad- 
ing India. If Russia succeeds in beating the Japs and in absorbing China, or at 
least extending its protectorate over the Yellow kingdom, that bugbear will increase, 
and with it the economic ruin of already ruined and helpless India completed. 
Any check to Russian pretensions, even for another decade, will be a welcome 
check and helpful in relieving the Indians of further anxiety on the score of 
increase in Military charges. Muhammadans have distinct cause for feeling satisfied 
at the entanglement of Russia with Japan, because it will prevent the swallowing 
up of Turkey by Russia. Any war with Japan will give time to Turkey to connect 
its Asiatic possessions with those of Kurope and thus be in a better position, at 
least on land. The motives of Indians might be a littleselfish, but they are 
strong, and to these must be attributed the sort of personal interest with which 
the affairs in the East are watched throughout India and success to Japanese arms 
prayed for by the thinking portion of India. In our last we presented a side of 
the Japanese unpreparedness to meet Russia. The facts given represent only one 
side of the quest:on. We are glad to hear on European testimony that exaggerat- 


ed views are held about the powers of Russia. If war breaks out there are chan- 


ces of Japan giving a good thrashing to Russia. 
% % % : * # 


We, in India, think that Russia, if successful, will absorb China, But this 
opinion is not shared by Europe. European Powers will not allow Russiaeven with 
victorious arms to enter the Chinese kingdom. Baron von Brandit, who was for 
twenty years German Minister at Peking and who must be considered to be an 
impartial observer, thinks that Russia is engaged on a fruitless war. Russia, he 
says, wants to gain time for completing her preparations, but there are other rea- 
sons, too, which make her reflect. The cost of war with Japan would be enor- 
mous. The politicaland military responsibility would be greater still, because even 
defeat would only paralyse Japan temporarily. Russia is not strong enough to 
annihilate the adversary ; and, in the end England would not dare to allow it, much 


ag she would, perhaps, like todo. If, however, Japan is only partially and tempor- 


arily defeated, this would mean that Russia would be obliged to maintain a very 
large army in Manchuria and Korea for many decades, which would seriously im- 


pene her freedom of action in other parts of Asia and in Europe. Moreover, she | 


as not the means herself, and coald hardly procure them from others, to open up 
either Manchuria or Korea, both of which are rich in natural products. A victory 
over Japan would, therefore, be of little use. At any rate, the Japanese, by what 
was seen of them from 1894 to 1895, and again from 1900 to 1901, seem better 
prepared and better equipped than the Russians ; and in Manchuria they could 
count upon more than the passive assistance of the native population. The mount- 
ed brigades, for instance, numbering many thousands, sould be turned into powerful 
auxiliaries, if led by intelligent and smart Japanese officers to harass the Russian 
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lines of communication. It would be exactly ‘the opposite in Korea. The war 


might yet be arrested. But whether averted or not, if the good wishes of a people 
can go any way to help the Japanese in their national struggle, they have thé 
goodwill of the entire Indian people. | 

(b).—Home. 

2. The Nizém-ul-Mulk (Moradabad), of the 8th January, regrets to say that 
ill-treatment continues to be practised on Indians in 
South Africa as before, the treatment accorded to them 
being simply unspeakable. The Indians rendered im- 
portant services to the British Government during the late Boer War, and earnestly 
prayed for its speedy victory, in order that they too might be able to live it ease 
and comfort in South Africa. But they have been disappointed in their hopes, 
and under the new régime their condition, far from being improved in any way, 
has become worse. : ; 

8. The Zul Qarnain (Budaun), of the 7th January, refers to that portion 
of Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose’s presidential speech at the 
late Madras Congress in which he refused to believe 
=~ ) that the relation which had come to exist between 
England and India could be called Providential, and to the criticism passed thereon 
by the Pioneer contrasting it. with the speech of His Highness Agha Jan at the 
late Muhammadan Educational Conference at Bombay, who recounted the various 


Treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. ’ 


Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose’s Presidential 
speech at the Madras Congress. 


blessings of the British Government, viz. freedom of thought, impartial administra-_ 


tion of justice, &c., and thanked that Government for the same. The Zul Qarnain 
observes that only those persons who were jealous of foreign rule could demur 
to accepting the establishment of British rule in India as Providential. The 
Hindus received great concessions and were made much of, under Muhammadan 
supremacy, but they always abuse it in season and out of season in view of 
the mistakes committed by some Muhammadan kings, and hence it is no wonder 
if Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose took an unfavourable view of the British Government 
also. On the other hand, the opinion which His Highness Agha Jan ex- 
pressed, acknowledging the benefits of religious toleration, security of life and 
property, &c., which the British Government hasconferred on India, were such as 
every pious Musalman, nay every right-thimking resident of this country, is ex- 
pected to entertain. 


II.——AreHanisTan aNpD Trans-FRONTIER. 
| i 
III.—Narive Srarzs. 
ri, 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


4. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 14th January, states that on the 


ist idem the Head Registrar's office at Lucknow 
verbally communicated a new order to writers of peti- 
| tions, documents, &c. to the effect that in future their 
identification of the marginal witnesses of the documents written by themselves 
would not be accepted, but that an identification should be made by pleaders 
or other persons who are known to the Registrar. This order has created a deep 
sensation among the public, and a_ serious interruption in the registration of 
documents ready for the purpose. The majority of documents are for small 


The Head Registrar's Office at 
Lucknow. 


sums borrowed by men of the poorer classes, who cannot be expected to be known | 


to pleaders or other respectable persons whom the Registrar knows. It is no doubt 
necessary to take precautions to prevent frauds in connection with the regis- 
tration of documents: but so far no difficulties have arisen in consequence of 
the identifications made by the writers of documents. However, in the case 
of documents the subject-matter of which exceeds Rs. 500 in value, the pre- 
caution referred to above might be taken; but in the case of documents of smaller 
values no such restrictions need be placed. Thumb-marks that are now taken 
on documents presented for registration should be considered a sufficient safe- 
guard against fraud, and no additional restrictions, calculated to cause’ unnecessary 
inconvenience and trouble to the public should be enforced. 
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a 2a Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 14th January, refers’ to the cise of 4 


sae | | native ,shepherd. in the Madras Presidency who 
Abduction ofa Hindu girl by mis- , 


sionety ladies in the Madras Presi. complained last year to the Magistrate of his district 


dency. 


that certain missionary ladies had abducted his girl 
who was a minor, and kept her in confinement in their Mission House, and refused 
to deliver her to him, when he went to them for her. The Magistrate, however, 
dismissed the father’s suit, and ‘permitted the missionary ladies to prosecute 
the complainant criminally (for bringing a false charge against them), and the result 
was that the Sessions Judge sentenced the unfortunate fellow to rigorous imprison- 
ment for nine months and his two witnesses for six months each. On appeal to the 
Madras High Court, the two Judges who heard it differed—one Judge (the Chief 
Justice) holding the missionary ladies guilty, and the other not. The case was 
consequently referred to a third Judge, who agreed with the Chief Justice who 
held the shepherd innocent, and the man was acquitted. This case is a remark- 
able example of how the followers of Christ seek to spread their Lord’s religion in 
this country and how some British judges are ready to render help to Christ- 
ian missionaries. The missionary ladies abducted a minor Hindu girl, but though 
both the Magistrate and the Sessions Judge. held that the girl was found in the 
Mission House, and that her father, the complainant, was turned out when he 
went there to get her, still the ladies were acquitted, and the complainant pun- 
ished! It is however a matter of satisfaction that the High Court did him justice 
and released him. . o 

6. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 1st January, has heard 
that the Board of Revenue in the United Provinces 


Rumour regarding the abolition of 


the Revenue Agent’ examination in contemplates abolishing the Revenue Agents’ exami- 
the United Provinces. 


nation; but such a measure, if carried out, will be very. 
injurious to the agricultural classes, inasmuch as they will have to pay consider- 
ably higher fees to pleaders than they do to revenue agents for the protection 
or the defence of their cases in rent courts. Itisto be hoped that Sir James 
. igges LaTouche will never sanction the proposal when it comes before His 
onour. ) 


(b).—Police. 


7. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 9th January, says:—In the 
resolution of His Honour Sir Charles Rivaz on the 

Panjab Police Report forivon, *~6 Punjab Police Report for 1902 occur the following 
| remarks:—‘* The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the 

Inspector-General of Police that it is undesirable for magistrates to make remarks 
in criminal cases censuring the action of police officers, unless such remarks are 
—T relevant to the case and the officers concerned have had an opportunity 
of explaining their action. If remarks to which exception can be taken come to the 
notice of the Inspector-General of Police, they should be referred for the orders of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, who will invite the attention of the Hon’ble Judges of the 
Chief Court to any case in which action can appropriately be taken.” We are unwil- 
ling to believe, and it is unlikely, that Sir Charles Rivaz means anything bad, 
while the qualifying clause “ unless such remarks are strictly relevant to the case ” 
mitigates the objectionable nature of the observation. But the relations between 
the police and the magistracy being what they are m this country, we are still 
obliged to regret that the responsible head of a Government should have permitted 


' himself to make this pronouncement. As a rule it is not the magistracy that control 


the police, but the latter that have it in their power in more ways than one to 
bring a particularly conscientious magistrate to grief. If there be honourable ex- 
ceptions among the magistrates that are so fearless as not to care for the personal 
consequences of their judicial conduct, they should rather be encouraged and not be - 
snubbed in the way Sir Charles Rivaz-has chosen to do. 


(c).—Finance and Tazation. | 


8. The Nizdém-ul-Mulk (Moradabad), of the 8th January, says that India 

is really very unlucky, so that no measure, however 
of the assessors of the incometax’ beneficial, brings any material relief to her children. 
Government certainly conferred a great favour on the 
people by raising the minimun limit of the taxable income. But this conceasion is 
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all nullified by the assessors of the tax, unless their palms are well greased. A bold 

Marwari gentleman has lately brought very serious charges against the income-tax 

officials at Calcutta, and some of them have been found to be true on investigation, 

It remains to be seen how the offending officials will be dealt with by the 

authorities. ‘ 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


-9 The Prayég Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 16th January complains that Pzaric saxcowie, 
though cs ge ‘ Hindu pilgrims visit the Vasukesh- 16% Jenuary, 1994 
A suggestion for a Hindu temple at war temple at Daraganj} in Allahabad during the 
during the Mah fair.” SS Magh fatr, yet no Hiphte have been put up 1d the 
Municipal Board. It is to be hoped that lights will 
s be provided in future. | ) 
10 The Prayég Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 16th January, cannot PsaricSauionis, 
understand why heaps of kankar (metal) have been *%™ 7*™™*ty: 1%. 
souganj stroctat Allahabad. ~=unnecessarily lying along the Johnstonganj street at 
Allahabad for several months, causing great in- 
convenience to the public (vide para. 5, page 7 of the Selections for 1904). 


(e).—Education, 
| Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and = affecting the land. 
al. 
(9).—General, 
11. The Hindustanz (Lucknow), of the 18th January, says thatthe admin- _Bivveram, 
Publication ofan anonymous pamph- 28tration of the town of Mohan - the Unao district) 18+ /*ussry. 1906 
det accusing the tahsil officials and a must be very unsatisfactory indeed, seeing that an 
‘ple at Mohan, district Unao. anonymous (vernacular) pamphlet of 12: pages has 
been issued in which very serious accusations have 
been made against the officials of the local tahsil and a person named Muhammad 
Tlyds. The accusations are quite specific and not general, and the residents 
are said to be in great distress at the hands of the persons impugned in the pamph- 
fx let. The Deputy Commissioner will therefore do well to make an enquiry into 
w theaccusations. If they be groundless, the writer should be traced out and punished, 
| otherwise steps pds § be taken to break the clique of the wrong-doers justly 
exposed by the writer. 
12. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th January, says:—The _ Ivvrar Prorrs, 4 
Indian Press is deeply grateful to Lord Curzon for 7" °*"sy 19% \4 
The four-anna telegram. the new postal concession under which papers weigh- | 
| ing up to six tolas can be sent for a pice, while the 3 
public at large should be equally indebted to His Excellency for eqn ES 
perhaps the cheapest telegraphic boon, viz. the four anna message. Yet it woul Bt 
seem from statements wm in the Calcutta and the Bombay papers that the four- 
anna telegram has so far fallen flat on the public. Partly it may be due to want 
of information on the part of the people; but it is clear that the benefit of the . 
concession is to a large extent neutralized by the “inevitable concomitant,” now 
m, added for the first time, that the address will be wired free only up to six words. 
| This, as was feared by most of us, has necessarily entailed a great hardship. It is 
well known that for reasons too obvious to recount addresses in this country of the 
people of all classes have to be necessarily prolix and are not so “ short sd sweet ” 
as in Europe or America. The practical result of the rule is that an average four- 
anna telegram may cost an additional four annas for the extra words in the address. 
_We therefore earnestly hope that the Government would soon see their way either 
to restore in the case of deferred telegrams, the previous state of affairs, when 
addresses were wired free ; or at any rate increase the number of words to be wired 
free in the address to at least ten, if not a dozen. 
13. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 16th January, is unable to Prarie Sausonie, | 
understand why the office clerks whose pay is less * “sees 19% , 
pay is lege thal) He, 100 eon" = than Rs. 100 a month are granted only a month’s | 1d 
| privilege leave on full pay, while the officials who ai 
draw higher salaries can have privilege leave for longer periods on full pay. This ii 
invidious distinction is not in keeping with the policy of sympathy with the poor 
‘pursued by Government. 
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V.—LEGIsLATION. — : 

Avvooats, = - =: 14, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th January, ‘says :—The Bill is now 
_ ei ee ee ee Span under consideration by the Select Committee that has 
‘phe Universities Bi!4No; I. begun to sit from day to day. Professor Gokhale, 

" Dr. Bhandarkar and Dr. Ashutosh Mukerji are there 


to guard Indian interests, while a number of European Additional Members— 
- Messrs: Pedlar, Morison, Bilderbeck—represent the education departments in one 
or other form. The literature on the measure has grown voluminous and is bein 
added to every day. Nothing is more natural than this for the.simple reason that 
next to religion A is the most cherished thing to the Indian. Though ‘the 
Circular letter of the Government allayed the intensity of the agitation raised by the 
Report of the Universities’ Commission, the Bill falls short of the golden mean that 
it was expected to strike. It is after all but a measure for amending and .improv- 
ing certain rules and regulations restricting certain rights and privileges and mak- 
ing progress of education depend at the sweet will of the Government. The need 
of a well informed and closely reasoned protest has therefore become imperative. 
The Commission wanted the Indian Legislature to give effect to their recom 
mendations by passing “a General Indian Universities Act which would be con- 
strued as supplementing and amending the Acts of Incorporation.” The Bull, as ib 
stands, means to supersede the old Acts. As it deals only with the Universities it 
falls short, erioreuly short, of what is known as the Education Actin England—we 
do not, be it understood, refer to the present Education Act,—and thus leaves 
secondary and primary, industrial and manual instruction at the mercy of provincial 
Directors of Public Instruction who are bound by no rules except those of their own 
making, the Inspector-General of Education being still a farce, if he be so, working 
in the dark, if not a mere statistician and Viera educational secretary. All topics 
on the subject apart from University education are to be dealt with by resolutions 
and Departmental regulations. Education, as a general subject, has yet to get a 
status with the Government. The State has thus no statutory obligations to fulfil. 
What then does the Bill provide for? It enacts that the Universities are 
incorporated for the purpose of making provision for teaching and study, with 
power to hold Professorships and Lectureships, and to receive and hold endowments 
of an educational cha: acter ; in empowering the Chancellors to appoint new Senates ; 
in making prese.t members of the Senates not admitted to the new Senates Honor- 
ary Fellows ; in providing for the election of Fellows and appointment of Honor- 
_ ary Fellows ;in giving statutory recognition to the Syndicate ; in leaving to the 
Government after receiving the Syndicate’s Report the duty of affiliating or dis- 
affiliating colleges; in creating a Kegister of Graduates ; in making the Director 
of Public Instrvction an ex-officio Fellow and member of the Syndicate ; in creating 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal Rector of the Calcutta Univeisity. Between 
the recommendations of the Commission and Mr. Raleigh’s speech, and the state- 
ment of objects and reasons on the one hand, and the provisions of the Bill on the 
other, there is a large gap to be filled in. Who is to fa it is left to guess-work, 
much more how to do it. | 
As stated in the statement of objects and reasons, the Bill intends to elevate 
the standard of University teaching and to promote advancement of learning : bub 
the main purpose of the Bill is to confer upon the universities a working constitution, 
and to invest them with the general powers which are required to enable them to 
control and supervise higher education in accordance with the principles and policy 
approved by the Government of India. It follows from this that a number of sub- 
jects which were discussed at length by the Commission receive no specific mention 
in the substantive clauses of the Bill, but are reserved to be dealt with by regu- 
lations under clause 25. We shall not to-day quote this all-emoracing clause, but 
only mention the fact that, like the p. s. ina adv'e letter, the one thing needful to 
advance learning is left to be mentioned in Mr. Raleigh’s report, if this can be - 
considered the p. s. to the Bill itself, the genuine p. s. to which being the statement 
‘of objects and reasons. And it goes without saying that elevation of the standard 
of education, advancement of learning and sreet of outture ‘are all questions more 
of ways and means than of the constitution of senates and syndicates. A. niggardl 
grant of five lakhs a year, and that for five years only,—a curious love for the figure 
“five’ as ordinary Fellows are also to hold office for five years—is all that the mosb 
civilised Government in the world promises to make for 300 millions‘of souls, 
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 °The-real.aim is then to increase the-control and supervision.of the:'Government 
in University affairs so as to make the senates and syndicates'practical conduit-~pipes 
for the passage of “State and popular opinions. ‘This’ control. is “to :‘be -exércised 
through both senates and syndicates, and also independently of both. According 
to-clause 25 all regulatiuns must have-the sanction of the Government... This- is 
indirect control, nevertheless powerful enough for the: purposes of State, By clause 
26(2) the Government takes power “ to sanction the regulations (submitted by the 
senates) with such additions.and alterations:as may.appear to them to be necessary.” 
And then when, as provided in section (3) of the above clause, a draft: body of regu- 
lations is not submitted by the senate within a specified time, the Government. may 
make regulations which shall have the same force as those, submitted hy the senate 
and sanctioned by the Government. This is indeed a- new form of. the qld ‘story 
wherein the lion says, “heads I gain and tails you lose.” . In this wise:are the 
powers of the Senate cribbed, crippled and circumscribed. Is not-merely.a shadow 
of the real thing thus left to the Senate? oe es a ee ee 
The proposed constitution of the Senate will complete what has yet been left 
out—in depriving it of its independence and thus of its sense of self-respect. The 
Senate stilt consist of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the ew-officio-. Fellows 
and the Ordinary Fellows. The Chancellor shall be an Official of the highest 


_ djstinction in the province ; the Vice-Chancellor may or may not be an ofticial, 


though gene ally he is so. So far full State control. Of 100 Ordinary Fellows 
each to the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, ten shall be elected by 
registered Graduates ; and of 75 each to those of Allahabad and the Panjab, eight 
shall be elected by Graduates or by the Senate. Ten more in the case of the first 
three and seven more in that of the last two shall be elected by the Faculties. The 
remainder in each case shall be nominated by the Chancellor without whose approval 
the election by graduates, the Senate and the Faculties shall be void. Holders of 
the highest degree in any Faculty and those who have taken two degrees, one of 
which is a degree in the Faculty of Arts, or, in the case of graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, who have taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts in or before the 
year 1867, shall be entitled to vote or to be elected. In other words none but 
graduates are to take interest in University affairs, no matter how learned and 
scholarly might be the attainments ofa non-graduate. This is certainly a retro- 
grade step, thus setting at naught the spirit of Lord Lansdowne’s famous conces- 
sion granted in 1893 wherein we read, “ with regard to the qualifications of candi- 
dates for appointment as fellows and electors, the Government is disposed to think 
that the field from which candidates:may be selected should be as wide as possible.” 
In the Bill the attempt is made to restrict it to as small an area as lies in the power 


of the Government to do, with the plausible plea of gaining in depth what is lost in 
expansion. 


VI.—RalILway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post Orrice. 


15. The Vydpér Engine (Kanau}j) for January, states, on the authority of the 


Suggestion for reduction in the post Venkateshwar, that the Sanjivni has made a sugges- 
uction in the - ° e 
age on book packets not exceeding tion to the Government of India that newspapers 


ili weighing up to eight tolas should be charged only quar- 
ter of an anna as postage. The same concession should be extended to book packets 
not exceeding five tolas in weight. Last year‘(Government reduced the commission 
on money-orders not exceeding Rs. 5 from two annas to one anna, and the result is 
that instead of being a loser, Government has been a gainer. 


VIII.—NatTivE Societies AND RELIGIOUS AND SocraLt MaTrTers. 
Nil. 
1X.—MISCELLANEOUS, 


16. A correspondent of the Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 12th January, complains 
uack physicians and fraudulent that quack physicians and fraudulent traders and com- 


Q 
traders. mission agents cheat the public by publishing false and 
deceitful advertisements, and urges that the police should occasionally visit their 
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shops and examine their goods in order to check theevil. No quack medicines should 
be allowed.to be ‘sold until they have been examined by the Chemical Examiner. 

+ -17.+ the Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the.10th January, publishes some of 
Che mee me oem the predictions which Pandit Ram Narain, the cele- 
fenct tande'by. ms antive awtoser of brated astrologer of Cawnpore, who is at present stay- 
meee ty bet to to. ing in Bembay, has made regarding the present year. 
According to one of these predictions a great war will break out between England 
and the other Powers of Europe, between the 17th February and 22nd August, 
in which victory will lie with the latter. Another important prediction is that 
His Majesty King-Emperor Edward VIT will become seriously ill in the month of 
June causing great anxiety to the Royal family, but that he will be himself again in 
thirty days. Another prediction is to the effect that between the ist June and the 
17th November the British Government will acquire twolarge States in India, one 
of which lies in the north and the other near the centre of the country. The other 
predictions made by the astrologer relate to the prevalence of plague, the fall of 
rain, &c. 
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I.—Potit1¢s. 


(a).—Foreign. 
+ a etnias 1. Tue Indian People (Allahabad), of the 16th January, says -—If Russia 
“a will win in the coming struggle, a death-blow will 
Japan and Russia. be struck at Japan’s and Asia’s present independence 
and future progress. Already the great or rather 
big—for we refuse to believe in greatness which is dissociated from goodness 
— avanti Powers feel that the huge slice of the world called Asia has been 
created by Providence only for being partitioned among themselves. Persia is 
doomed, China is doomed, and a blow is now attempted at Tibet. Japan is the 
only country which is counted as a Power, and in the future of Japan is involved the 
future of Asia. But if Japan will not come out victorious in the deadly struggle 
with Russia, Asia may be 5 Nan for ever. Ifshe will win, however, she will have 
taught a lesson to Russia which she and other European Powers may not be 
disposed to easily unlearn. Even dying China _ have hope revived in herself 
if Japan will now beat what is undoubtedly China’s foremost enemy. The issue of 
the bloody conflict will therefore be watched with the utmost anxiety by not 
merely Asia, but the entire civilised world. For ourselves we are not at all without 
confidence in Japan’s ability to worst her formidable foe in the war. 
(b).—Home. 
Nil. 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
I1].—Narivz Starss. 
Nil. 
: TV.—ApMInIsTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. oe 
(6).—Police. 
Hinpvstint, 2. A correspondent of the Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 20th January, 
me eh observes that though Government has, ever since the 
. Police reform. establishment of internal peace in India, been devis- 


ing one scheme after another to reform the police, 

hes all its schemes, such as the establishment of training schools, alterations in the 
aw, increased supervision, increased salaries, &c., have failed to achieve this object. 

The problem is really a very difficult one. There are two main obstacles to its solu- 
tion. If the powers of the police, which are very extensive, are curtailed, bad char- 
acters will have a jolly time of it, and freely harass, vex and oppress good and 
peaceful people. If, on the other hand, their powers are left undiminished, no 
supervision, rules and law, however strict, can prevent them from tyrannizing 
over the people and extorting bribes. In every district some policemen are 
severely punished for misbehaviour every year ; but these convictions hardly appear 
to have any deterrent effect on the force. The fact is that police officials have 
great temptations for extortion, and no wonder if many of them yield to such temp- 
tations. The police in every district have lately grown unusually fond of sending 
P Tom, Jack or Harry to court as a bad character: they now go the length of 
playing this trick even with respectable classes. Do respectable persons assume the 

réle of bad characters as the foundations of British rule are getting more and more 

stable? The report of a Police Circle Inspector as to the objectionable character 

of any person should not be considered sufficient for instituting a prosecution 
against the latter, or entering his name in the register of bad characters. It. 

should be ruled that no action on such a report should be taken in any case until 

it is corroborated after due inquiry by the pargana Tahsildar and the Deputy 

Magistrate or the District Magistrate ; and in the case of a landholder paying 

more than Ks. 2,000 a year as land revenue, or a great mahajan, pleader or other 

man of high position and influence, the unfavourable information received against 

him should be sent in to Government (before he is proceeded against). The 

Tahsildar should supervise the police stationed within his jurisdiction, and their 
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transfers, prométions , reductions, &c., should, to a considerable extent, be governed 
by the remarks he makes about hem. Moreover, the observations which the Tahsil- 
dar makes on inspecting a police station should be dealt with by the Commissioner 


or the Inspector-General of Police, and not by the District Superintendent of Police, 
who is liable to be partial to the men of his Department. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
| Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 
(e).—Education, 
a ; 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 

Nil. 


(9).—General, 


8. The Hindustadnz (Lucknow), of the 20th January, referring to the 
great agitation that has been set up in Bengal against 
Reconstruction of Bengal. the Government of India’s proposal to transfer certain 
portions of the Bengal Province to the neighbouring 
rovinces, observes that the proposal has filled the “ cup of unpopularity ” of Lord 
jabs administration to the brim. The proposal has been disapproved of by 
the Anglo-Indian as well as the native community. If the Bengal Province was 
really too large for one Lieutenant Governor to rule, he might be given an execu- 
tive council like the Governors of Bombay and Madras to assist him in administra- 
tion, rather than that the province should be dismembered in utter disregard of 
public opinion. Bengalis have attributed very many ulterior motives to Govern- 
ment in the matter. One of these motives ascribed is that Government desires to 
dismember Bengal in order to prevent joint action on the part of Bengalis in any 
affair and to check their future progress as a body. Such weak objections can- 
not be expected to be of any avail. The transfer of Chittagong to Assam is of 
vital importance to Chittagong itself. Chittagong is bound to improve in course of 
time when it becomes the port of Assam, free to develop and become a rival to that of 
Calcutta. Chittagong may well be transferred to Assam, and Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur formed into a separate province and placed under a Chief Commissioner. 
Some such scheme would allay all agitation, but it would of course involve 
additional expenditure. 
4. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 21st January, ‘says :—The report- 
ed failure of the four-anna telegram scheme isa 
little too premature. The difficulty about shortening 
the address is in course of solution, and the number of such messages rises from day 
today. The best way lies in registration of addresses when only two or three 
words would do the work of more than halfadozen. The registration fees should 
in that case be lowered and the fact notified extensively. 
5. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 18th January, says :— 
Bishop Whitley has had a very narrow escape with his 
wassazit on Bishop Whitley in Chota = life in a village in Chota Nagpur. It seems that the 
aged bishop accompanied by four Native Christians, 
went out ona bicycle to preach to some Kumhars, when they set upon him and 
belaboured him with lathis. He managed, however, to escape to a dak bungalow 
with a severe wound on the head and a number of bruises on his arms. It is to be 
hoped that his assailants will be severely punished. 
6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 21st January, referring to the assault 
on Bishop Whitley of Chota Nagpur, says :—The 
wageanlt on Bishop Whitley in Chota assailants will get their desert for what they have 
done if the assault was unprovoked. But may we 
ask why in publishing the account of this assault, the Anglo-Indian papers 
go out of their way to impress on the Government that the life of missionaries 
in an Indian village is as unsafe as it is in China, Why should racial prejudice 
be excited in the case of a mere assault and a false cry raised ? We Seasly 
sympathize with Bishop Whitley in his trouble which, let us hope, was not 
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brought on him by the converts who accompanied him to their village: to bring 
their neighbours into their own fold. ) ron 
| V.—Lgaiszation. . mies 

7. The Rafi-ul-Akhbar a a of the 18th January, says:—The Uni. 

- versities Bill has evoked general opposition. Almost 

_ every Indian University has expressed opposition to 
the Bill. Two members from their seats in the Visneay’s Legislative Council 
have strongly condemned the measure, and pointed out that if the measure were pass- 
ed (which God forbid), the doors of colleges would be closed against the general 
public! Several other Bills have lately been passed in the teeth of public opposi- 
tion. It cannot, therefore, be expected that the public opposition to the Univer- 
sities Bill will be more successful. 

8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 21st January, says:—The affiliation 
clauses are the most important part of the Bill, with, 
naturally enough, those relating to disaffiliation. In 
the matter of schools the technical term used is recognition by the Syndicate on the 
recommendation of either the Director of Public Instruction or -the Inspector of 
Schools of the Circle in which the school is situated. The present Bill leaves out 
of its scope institutions preparing candidates for the Entrance or Matriculation 
Examination of the University. On the face of it, one may think that schools are 
allowed rather a free hand, while colleges are sought to be placed under a rigorous 
course of regulations. Does the Government intend to give friends and promoters 
of education in this country a large hand in the primary and the secondary stages ? 
Is private enterprise thus given a hint as to what should be its proper sphere of 
work? May it be that while the lower stages are to be managed, financed and re- 
, marge by the people, the highest is to be at the control of the State? The ten- 

ency of the Government, as revealed in the rules of the Education Department 
and resolutions of the Government, is more towards the centralization of authority, and 
not apportionment between the State and the people. Existence of private schools 
has become well-nigh impossible under the present rules. And what the Simla 
Conference suggested in the matter of the courses of study and control of primary 
and secondary education has yet to see the light of day and undergo the fire of 

public criticism. : 
“ The conditions that every college must fulfil to secure affiliation are seven. 

ey are :— 
/ a) oat the College is to be under the management of a properly constituted governing 
0 ; | 

(b) that the qualifications of the teaching staff and the terms on which they are engaged 
are such as to make due provision for the courses of instruction to be undertaken 
by the college ; 

(c) that the buildings in which the college is to be located are suitable, and that due pro- 
vision will be made for the residence, supervision and physical welfare of students ; 

(d) that due provision will, so far as circumstances may permit, be made for the residence 
of the Head of the college and members of the teaching staff in or near the college ; 

(e) that the financial resources of the college are such as to make due provision for its 
permanent maintenance ; 

(f) that the affiliation-of the college, having regard to the provision made for students 
by other colleges in the same neighbourhood, will not be injurious to the interests of 
education or discipline ; and | 

(g) that the fees to be paid by the students have not been so fixed as to involve such com- 


petition with any existing college as may be considered by the Syndicate to be unfair 
and injurious to the interests of education. 


The Syndicate may have every reason to know the qualifications of the teach- 
ing staff ; but what good on earth can it serve by knowing the terms on which the 


The Universities Bill. 


The Universities Bill—No. III. 


professors are engaged? This is a matter in which the governing body and the em- 


ployed are interested ; the course of instruction and methods of education do not 
change with any rise or fall in the pay sheet of the staff. Ifcertain persons choose 
to serve on a pittance for the sake of the cause, or if a few colleges cannot afford to: 
pay handsomely, will the Government step in and close them even though self- 
sacrificing persons there may be to carry on the good work? The qualifications of 
a Professor do not vary with the pay he gets, as they do not with the race he be- 
longs to, the impression in the aie class being the contrary notwithstanding. 
Instances there are too many where European Professors were put over the heads 
of Indians at whose feet they might take lessons on their special subjects for a 
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pretty long time. And if managers of private institutions take advantage of the 
overty of their professors, no less does the Government of the race of Indian mem- 
ers of the Education Service. Like the medical practitioner’s, the teacher’s is an 
angelic profession, and more so as heis the-maker of the nation, of to-morrow. 
There is & sacredness attached to the very profession that ill accords with too much 
wrangling about Rs. as. pies = | NN eae 
Discipline in its negative aspect will be enforced by paying attention to the 
ossibility of injury to the cause of education if affiliation be granted to a college 
in the neighbourhood of others, as also by regulating the fees to be paid by 
students in order to prevent under-selling. The Government seems to be under 
the impression that toutism runs rampant among college proprietors, and parents 
and guardians of boys or students themselves are pestered by college agents for 
securing’ customers. Nothing is further from the truth. In Calcutta; Which 
has the largest. number of private colleges, such a spectacle has yet to bé’ seen, 
The existence of a number of colleges has made education chéap and, ifthe test 
of University Examination has any value, the education imparted by these insti- 
tutions is not very inferior to what one gets in State colleges, well-manned and 
better equipped with libraries and laboratories. 


The welfare of students is plausibly put in the' forefront of the affiliation condi- 
tions. This is to be secured by the residential clauses about students and profes- 
sors, force of circumstances being given some consideration in the last case. The 
college building must be suited to its purpose, which means it must not be a bunga- 
low or a private residence turned into a college; a college must have a habitat of 
its own constructed with a view to suit the needs of an educational institution. 
This condition may be satisfied. But arrangements for the residence of students 
are not easy to’ make. Boarding-houses are véry good things in themselves, but they 
are not possible under the existing conditions in India. Nor are they the panacea. 
for all evils which infect students out of their school hours. The utmost that the 
University may exact is that students other than those who live with guardians, 
must live in messes under the supervision of heads of the colleges, jointly or sever- 
ally. Poverty isthe great barrier to living in students’ lodgings, much less in 
boarding houses. 


Much more difficult is the provision about residence of professors in or near 
the college. Indian teachers asarule are family men and very jealous of the 
privacy of family life. These cannot be induced to live within the college com- 
pound. Weare also not very sanguine about the living near each other or under 
the same roof of European professors and Indian students. Race, religion and 
customs set up an almost impassable barrier between the two. Ifthe example 
of the Aligarh College be taken as type of Indian young men to be turned out of 
such residential colleges, we must frankly confess we are disappointed and do not 
like to see ourselves surrounded by mealy-mouthed graduates whose one virtue in 
dress is to ape Europeans and in stamina to bend their knees before officials. 


Endowed colleges are a rarity in India because of two reasons—one general 
and the other particular. Poverty stands in the way of every good cause, educa- 
tion not being excepted. From time immemorial education has been given not only 
gratis, but students used to be fed and clothed by gurus. Royal and popular 
charity supported tols where the creature comforts were limited to bare food and 
simplest clothing, the memory of the gurw serving as the reference library. In 
modern times education is not limited to literature and mathematics, philsophy and 
logic, and history and grammar, but embraces the study of nature as its special feature; 
and for this purpose much expenditure is needed. Indians, particularly those who 
own a plethora of the world’s belongings, have yet to know this fact to part with 
some for the sake of education. 


Inspection of colleges by the Syndicate, a truly officialized body, will not carry 
that weight with the people as it is intended, more so when it is done on a proposal 
for disafiiliation of a college. The procedure suggested will be cumbrous and lon 
drawn without satisfying the public. If it does anything it only tightens the hol 
Government wants to have on private institutions—the main purpose of the 
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VI—Raitway. 


Nil. mo | 
7  -VIE—Posr Orricer. | 
Nil. | 
VIII.—Native Societigs anp Reticious axp Socran Matters. ; 
Nil, | 
FX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. | 
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].—Potitics. 
(a )—Foreign. uae 
1. Tue Advocate arate of the 28th January, says :—Speaking 


politically Europe is the centre of the world and con- 
sequently its ever-shifting, ever- opengiag political 
panorama has an interest for all of us. The tension in the Far Hast, which 
has brought the two rival nations very near war, leading as it seems to a world- 
conflagration, has rivetted the attention of all thinking men once again to the 
grouping of Powers in Europe. The first and the most important fact. which 
strikes a political observer in Europe to-day is the relaxation of the bonds of the 
Triple Alliance. Italy is no longer estranged from France ; there is no fear of 
France going out of its way to do anything for the Pope, which may offend Italy. 


. fhe European situation. 


' The welcome accorded to the English and European Sovereigns in Paris shows 


lainly that Italy is no longer under the thumb of Germany. But apart from the 
fact of the Franco-Italian rapprochement, progressive Italy under a king of 
Victor Emmanuell’s intellectual calibre and political insight cannot work harmo- 
niously with Kaiser-ridden Germany. And even Kaiser-ridden Germany in spite 
of its great military prestige and naval programme is not without its millions of 
socialists. The plight of the third partner of the Triple is very bad indeed and 
the death of the venerable Emperor Francis Joseph may any day reduce the 
Austrian Empire to a state of chaos. Even Francis Joseph can only keep the 
different nationalities together with difficulty. _ 

But if the Triplice is thus practically dissolved, what is the next grouping 
of the European Powers to be? There can be no doubt that the centre of Euro- 
pean political gravity lies now at St. Petersburg. From the petty principalities 
of the Balkans to the great Republic of France all the continental Powers are 
courting her favour. But there has been a marked coldness of late between the 
Russian Bear and La Belle France and the progressive section of the European 
people hopes that the estrangement of Italy from the Triplice, the coldness 
between France and Russia and the royal and Parliamentary English visits will end 
in the grouping of the three Western Powers, Italy, France and England. At 
the same time there is also a tendency, no longer concealed, which may lead to the 
resuscitation of the Holy Alliance and a Triplice of the three Emperors. 

But all this, if it ever takes place, will take time and the events in the Far 
Fast are moving fast. If Japan is pegee by China as she may, France will be 
bound to support Russia and then England will join Japan. But there have been 
strong rumours afloat about the Kaiser’s promises to the Czar, and in the case of 
Germany joining Russia, America cannot but take the other side. Apart from 
her traditional antipathy to Germany, as the guardian of the South American 
republics, America’s relations with Russia have not been very friendly of late. 
The Kishinieff affair brought a rebuff to the United States and the closing of the 
“open door” in Manchuria and Korea. will grievously injure American trade. The 
Americans under these conditions are not likely to sit quietly and see Japan ciush- 
ed. So we have the Anglo-Japanese-American alliance on one side, balanced by 
the Russo-French-German alliance on the other. How these alliances and 
groupings will end, whether they will lead to progress or retrogression, no one can 
predict. But one thing is plain. The cause of Western Europe with which Ame- 
rica and Japan are at the present moment allied is the cause of progress, enlighten- 
ment and * ato while the supremacy of the Northern Bear means despotism, 
rank despotism, political and intellectual. The sympathies of us Indians in such 
a struggle cannot but be with Japan, the ally of England and the pride of Asia. 


(b).—Home. 


2. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 26th January, says that in response to the 

letter which one Maulvi Abdus Salam lately published 

nite Babadur Shah in Bergeom’ f in the native press, calling public attention to the dila- 
: 5 pidated condition of the tomb (in Rangoon) of Baha- 
dur Shah (the last crowned head of the Mughal Dynasty), says that the maulvi now 
intimates that the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma has expressed his willingness to 
let the descendants of that monarch repair his tomb if they like to do so. But 
these descendants are in such straitened circumstances that they find it difficult even 
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to keep body and soul together, and they could hardly be expected to be in a position 
to repair the tomb. It is a pity that while Government itself undertakes to keep the 


ancient royal buildings in repair, it should relegate the duty of repairing the tomb of 
Bahadur Shah to his penniless descendants. _ 


JI.—Arananistan AND Trans-F'Rontier. 
Nil. 

T1l.—Nanwve STATES. | 
Nil. 

IV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


8. The Oudh Akhbar —> of the 25th January, deplores how the —_ovps axznin, 

Deputy Collectors in the United Provinces had to go 25th January, 1904. 
yeputy Collectors in the United Proe t+ the wall in the dispute that arose between them and 
ae the District Superintendents of Police regarding the 
question of paying visits by the former to the latter during the administration 
of the late Lieutenant-Governor; how their claims have been overlooked in the 
matter of recruitment of Assistant Sessions Judges who are entirely drawn from 
Subordinate Judges and Joint Magistrates, and lastly how im the recent reorganization 
of the Deputy Collectors’ cadre no grade of Rs. 1,000 a month has been created, while 
Small Cause Court Judgeships on Ks, 1,000 a month are invariably given to members 
of the corresponding Subordinate Judicial service. All this shows that Deputy 
Collectors have gradually been losing their importance in the eyes of the author- 
ities, otherwise, their duties being very important in the executive line, there is no 
reason why their claims should be so neglected again and again. What is worse 
still is that they have now ceased to be honoured with titles by Government. The 
last New Year’s honours list does not contain the name of a single Deputy Collector, 
while two Inspectors of Police and one Sanitary Inspeetor have been made Khan 
Bahadurs. No Deputy Collectors perform services less important than Police 
or Sanitary Inspectors, that they are so left out in the cold. It is only two 
years since they have ceased to figure in the honours’ list altogether, other- 
wise in former years, at least one Hindu and one Muhammadan Deputy Collector 
used to receive a title yearly. 


4. The Rozndmcha-~-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 22nd January, says — Roznamona-t- 
| that it would seem that corrupt Judicial Civil Offi- ,,, Qarsanr, 
_Cormption among judicial civil off- gialy are again in evidence. Had Sir Antony Mac- “ °"” wie 
Donnell’s term of office been further extended, official 

’ corruption and bribery would have greatly been. cheeked. His proceedings against 

some corrupt officials had a very marked deterrent effect on the service. But tke 

state of things is quite different now. In cases which are mainly based on facts, 

justice is easily bought, especially as the High Court pays little attention to such 

eases on appeal. Lord Curzon and the Local Government would, therefore, do well ‘ 

to ask the High Court to carefully examiné those cases also in which facts are 

mainly to be determined. If this were done, the corrupt officials would soon mend 

their ways. | 


5. The Roznémcha-t-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 22nd January, has  Rozyamona-t. | 

| found some people complaining that a Judicial Civil ,., 2éSsBn 

A complaint against certain Judiciat Officer and one or two Judicial criminal officers at Alene 

bad, ne and Civil QMcers et Allahe- A Viahabad do not read out the evidence of a person 
after they have recorded it, but that they write down 

below it ‘‘ Read out and verified” all the same, An officer, no doubt, is expected to 
record only what a witness states; but there is every possibility of his having 


misheard or misunderstood the deponent. Such an error, if committed, can only 
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be rectified by reading out the evidence to the deponent which the law a eal 
requires to be done. ‘The officers in quesfion would do well to conform to the law 
and thereby give people no opportunity to find fault. ee - 
RozNAMOHA-I- 6. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisart (Allahabad), of the 22nd J anuary, com- 
ae that the ministerial officials in civil courts 
reely take bribes from all classes of litigants, is 
surprised to find that they are allowed to remain long 
in the same district, while their confreres in criminal and revenue courts are 
transferred from one place to another at comparatively short intervals, with a view 
to prevent them from forming themselves into a clique or obtaining undue influence 
over their officers or over the people. Government should surely impress upon 
the civil court authorities the importance of following the example of the revenue 
department in the matter. : | 


‘22nd January ’ 1904. A suggestion for the periodical trans- 
| fers of civil court clerks. 


(b).—Police. 
Anya Mirza, 7. The Arya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 24th January, complains that it 
24th January, 1904. would seem from the Hit Vdrta that the President 


inAzya Samaj and the police et Bithur of the newly established Arya Samaj at Bithur ‘in 

the Cawnpore district has been obliged to leave the 
town through fear of certain local police officials who are hostile to that Samaj, and. 
asks the authorities to give their attention to the matter, Government having 
granted full religious liberty to all classes of people. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


Nil. 3 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Muri-1-Am, 8. The Mufid-i-Am (Agra), of the 20th January, complains that the pave- 
ee ment of the Hakimon-gali and of the street between 
Local complaints, Agra. Kachahrighat and Namakmandi and of the metalled 


road between Sabzi mandi and the hospital in the 
Agra city are in a very unsatisfactory state, and urges that they should be repaired. 
In some parts of the town the water-pipes have not yet been laid on, and that con- 
sequently the inhabitants have to pay the water-rate and also to engage water- 


carriers. The Chairman of the Municipal Board should pay his attention to these 
matters. 


(e).—Hducation. 


InpraN PEOPLE, 9. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th January, says :—Not the 
ae Jone, least important of the several useful services rendered 
eae see © by our present Lieutenant-Governor to the cause of 
elementary education in the United Provinces is the 

promulgation of the Resolution on text-books published in Saturday’s provincial 

Gazette. The Resolution is the result of “prolonged discussion” in which the 

public were freely taken into the confidence of the Government, and hence it is 

that it is so acceptable. The “readers” at present in use in vernacular schools 

have been condemned.in regard to both matter and language. And in sanctioning 

the preparation of a new series Government desired, first “ to make the matter more 

scientific and less literary,” and second “ that they should be written in the common 

language of every-day life. A general scheme was therefore drawn up and compe- 

tition invited, but both the sets of readers prepared according to this scheme have 

been rejected as unsuitable for one reason or other. . In deciding what the modified 

scheme should be, the Government lay down two points as calling for their orders :— 

(1) What should the “readers” contain? (2) How should they be prepared? As 

regards the former point, the Government want a scheme of ‘readers’ “ suitable 


uctory to the ‘ readers’ suitable for a higher stage.” 
ApvocatR, 10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th J anuary, says:—The Govern- 
24th January, 1004 ment of India draws a distinction, by implication, 
| Industrial Schools. between technical education and industrial instruction 


. in its Resolution on the Report of the Committee on 
Industrial Schools in India published in our last. In England by an Act of Par- 


liament it is provided that “The expression, ‘ Technical Instruction,’ shall mean 
instruction in the principles of science and art applicable to industries, and in 
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— to the stage in which they will be used, but also more or less intro- 
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the application of special branches of science and art to specific industries or 
employments. I¢ shall not include teaching the practice of any trade, industry or 
employment but, as aforesaid, shall include inst-uction in the branches of science and 
art with respect to which grants are for the time being made by the Department of 
Science and Art, and any other form of instruction Rnclating modern languages 
and commercial and agricultural subjects) which may for the time being be sanc- 
tioned by that Department by a minute laid before Parliament, and made on the 
representation of a local authority that such a form of instruction is required by the 
circumstances of its district:” This is not the sort of instruction that is to be impart- 
ed in our industrial schools that so long have been wanting “in definiteness both 
of methods and objects.” In the opinion of the Government of India the most use- 
ful form of industrial school is “a local trade or crafts school, directed to the 
furtherance or development of a local industry, which appears to be capable of ex- 
pansion by the application of ge pone methods or implements.” From this it may 
appear that nothing but the art of producing a marketable article is to be taught in 
such institutions in future. That this may only be the case we shall see later on, 
the Government declaration on the contrary notwithstanding. 

To Colonel Clibborn’s Committee the best way to achieve this end is to sweep 
away the existing industrial schools and substitute in their place the workshop 
apprentice system, If any form of schools be at all needed, the members would 
organise that on the model of the Casanova boy artisan school at Naples that aims 
at giving “ the boys belonging to the poorer classes of a notoriously vicious population : 
such mental, moral and manual training as will turn them into good citizens, honest 
men, and skilful artisans.” What a left-hand compliment the Committee indirectly 

ives to those who seek some form of industrial training in India. The “ Failed 
i A.” and the “ discontented B.A.” are objects of concern to University reformers 

and the artisan classes are a“ vicious set” to seekers after technical education ! 

And very rightly the Government of India throw out the suggestions of this precious 

body of experts who supported their recommendations by an appeal to the practice 

of other countries. But these other countries have called into existence industrial 

schools in order to supply the defects of the apprentice system. Colonel Clibborn 

ought to have profitted by his experience, a and bitter to a degree, of how this 

scheme, as suggested by him, miserably failed in our Local Industrial School. 

) But one is not so ready to admit his mistake. , 

What are the defects of the apprentice system as obtains in workshops ? 
This not only fails to give “ proper technical instruction, but also cannot provide 
for the complete training of the apprentices in manual dexterity.” All forms of 
special education must rest upon the basis of some preliminary education, and that 
of a general type. This is possible only in primary schools. In industrial institu- 
tions something more than workshop practice should be Jearnt. There is much 
value to be attached to instruction in the principles underlying processes upon 
which industries depend. For this purpose industrial schools are to be primarily 
educational, and not commercial enterprises. While pupils are te to be 
brought up to the standard of manual skill required for the market, progressive 

a methodical industrial training should never be lost sight of. No amount of work- 
shop supervision can bring about this desired result. Therefore the Government 
refuses to act up to the recommendations of the Committee. 

It draws the line of distinction between institutions suitable in great 
industrial centres and those suitable for towns in which local industries are 
practised as handicrafts in small private establishments. The complete idea of 
what industrial education should be may only be carried into effect in schools of the 

g first type where pupils are to’ be admitted after reaching as high a standard of 
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le general education as can be expected. The object here is not only to pvoduce 
>: § pupils well able to take charge of local industries in big concerns, but where compe- 

tition with foreigners is possible, to produce an Indian workman as well trained as 
“a his foreign competitor. Our Universities, our professional institutions and indus- 
n, trial schools have one and all hitherto failed to produce Indians able to keep away 
n the competitor from abroad. There is even now no indication to remove this most 
mm | amaging defect in the whole scheme of our education, university, secondary, 


re primary, technical and professional. And the Bombay Technical Institute falls far 
an short of the ideal institution of this kind that. would be able to turn out the Indian 
in § ‘0.shut out the foreigner... But as a small beginning, we heartily welcome the idea. 
11 
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| The greatest difficulty lies. with training in, and improvement of local 
handicrafts. Indian boys of the artisan classes begin to earn too early in their life ; 
and parents are thus not very willing to keep them in school for many years. The 
Government proposes to institute a number of scholarships to induce parents to 
part with their boys for proper training. We hope and trust well-to-do Indiang 
will come forward to supplement the State attempt in this very desirable direction. 
The objects in view are keeping up and developing a boy's inherited manual skill 
and giving him a general education in order to enlarge his prospects as a crafts- 
man, These could be attained by starting half-time industrial primary and higher 
primary schools, of which the course of studies should be decided with special 
reference to teaching accuracy of workmanship and familiarising pupils with the 
best design and process as applied to their hereditary trade. This means manual 
training in some form. The particular trade is then to be learnt under approved 
artisans under certain conditions. | : 


We do not understand why admission to such schools should be strictly 
limited to pupils whose caste occupation is the industry which the school is intended 
to develop. Nor do we make out the meaning of the dictum that the primary 
school should be so ordered as not to fit the pupil for clerical employment. For 
this purpose no English is to be taught, reading being limited to the vernacular, 
This goes quite against the Government’s own position that a knowledge of the 
underlying processes is the sine gud non of a successful workman. In fact, the 
training to be given in schools, more properly workshops, of the second class will 
only be to produce marketable articles without knowing the why of the artifice, 
much less the how of its improvement. And if even in big industrial centres 
English be a proscribed subject of study, competition with foreigners would be an 
impossibility. Nevertheless the Resolution is very encouraging on paper. Let us 
see how it turns out in practice, 


Atwora Arusiz, 11. The Almora Akhbdr, of the 20th January, says that in some quarters the 
20th January, 1904. present system of education has been condemned as 
in auscestion for technical education doing more harm than good. But such an idea is a 


mistaken one: education can never do any harm. 
However, the present system is characterised with the defect that the young men 
turned out by schools and colleges invariably look up to Government for employ- 
ment. It would be well if the system were so modified that boys on leaving schools 
might be able to earn a livelihood. The modifications should extend to village 
schools also. ‘Lately 150 students of the 5th class in the Almora district have been 


examined. The question is what the successful students will now do. 
OupH AxuBir, 


12. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the -25th January, 

Fn Sa Sh / referring to the i of Ke establishment we 
dines Goilege in the Unined Provinces, medical college in the United Provinces as referred 
to by Sir James Digges LaTouche at the late Con- 

vocaticn of the Allahabad University, observes that such a college in these 
provinces has now become a crying want. The students who desire to join the 
medical profession have to go to Lahore or Calcutta for education. Ifa medical 
college were established in these provinces, many of the educated youths who 
now take to the study of law and join the bar, which is already very crowded, 
would join the college. At present most of the medical practitioners in these 
provinces are outsiders, and it is very necessary that local facilities should be 
provided for the natives of these provinces for qualifying for the medical profession. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


Nil, 
(9).—General. 
Citizen, 13. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 25th January, says: —If the financial 


26th January, 1904. transfer of certain districts of CONdition of Assam is not satisfactory, is that a reason 


ee that Bengal should be amputated and the districts 
of a Ta Noakhali and Chittagong incorporated into Assam? The people of 
those districts—as would appear from the petitions presented by them and the 
various meetings for protest held—are entirely opposed to this change. They are 
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opled for the: most part by Bengalese and not by Assamese. The imrortant 

hukars and landed magnates of these districts have got vast landed and com- 
mercial interests in various parts of Bengal and they have been bound up so closely 
with the people of the rest of Bengal, that their severance will be sure to cause 
them great pain, and also great loss. It has not been pointed out, what gain would 
accrue to them by the change. It is said that there being no Board of Revenue 
in Assam, the people will be brought in nearer contact with the head of the Gov- 
ernment than:they have been hitherto in Bengal, where red-tapeism and the 
tortuous course of the office circumlocution place a huge distance between the 
people and the Lieutenant-Governor. Admitting it is so, what gain accrues to 
the people? The Board of Revenue is composed of the very pink of officials, select- 
ed froma very large body, and they control the acts of the Divisional Commis- 
sioner and the officials under him. Is the same amount of ability to be expected 
from the Divisional Commissioner as from the Boa:d? Is the same amount of 
check and restriction exercised upon the acts of the subordinate revenue officials 
in provinces under the Regulations as in Bengal? We are of opinion that the 
absence of the control of the Board is apt to enlarge the powers of the subordinate 
officials and make them more arbitrary. And the nearer they are placed to the 
head of the Government, the greater is the reason to expect that the people governed 
would be losers. The force of gravity acts in an inverse ratio to the square of 


the distance asunder. So long as human nature continues as it is now, we might 


expect the law of gravity working in our sympathies and feelings no less than in 
the physical world. Ifthe people will be brought nearer the Chief Commissioner, 
so will be the officials, and unless the Chief should be something more than a man, 
we might expect that he would have greater regard for Collectors and sub-divi- 
sional officers, (who most of them are bound to him by a strong national tie) than 
for the people of the soil. In Assam, as elsewhere, the subject people have hardly 
an access to the Chief. He keeps aloof from them distanced by strong barriers 
of race and official dignity. So far, therefore, the change will do no good. In 
Bengal, where officers are continually kept moving from one end of the province 


_ to the other, the people of the various districts have the advantage of being placed 


under the government of a large number of officials among whom a pretty good num- 
ber of conscientious and sympathetic officials is to be found. The smaller is the num- 
ber of officials as matters stand at present, the lesser is the prospect of a large number 
of thoroughly good and reliable officers. Another evil will be that the interests 
of the people will clash with those of the all-powerful planters of Assam, 
and the pom of Chittagong Division would naturally avoid a conflict with the 
Assamese planting class, knowing well enough to what risks it would expose them. 
But this is not all. Assam is governed by the regulations, which are prepared 
by the Chief Commissioner, and assented to by the Governor-General. Is it 
strange then that there should be so much clamour against the dismemberment of 
Bengal? Ifthe Chief Commissioner and his official staff have greater leisure at 
present than what they need, would it not be proper that the Government should go 
into the question of 1evising the salary list and direct the Chief Commissioner to 
go more thoroughly into the emigration laws and take measures to ameliorate the 

condition of the coolies in Assam ? 
14. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28th January, says :—Of all the 
districts in Oudh, Sitapur is suffering most from 


Gitape Oudhe “Trensements in’ the effects of the plague. The small town has 


been ruined. Now the people in the mofussil are 
suffering considerably. In the town of Sitapur, the Deputy Comniissioner took 
every Measure to protect the inhabitants from theft and dacoity, but he could 
do little in the moffussil. People in the villages leave their houses on the ap- 
pearance of plague and with their families occupy open ground. But what of their 
property? It is left to the merey ofthe bad ae es and thieves, Weare told 
that few well-to-do cultivators and village mahajans could protect their pro- 
perty from fire and theft. Afraid of the badmashes, people began to make their 
own arrangements and take their valuable articles with them. These could not 


be saved. Babu Raghbir Sahai and Madho Sahai of Bansura inform us that 


the badmashes set fire to their property and every article belonging to them 
was burnt down or looted. They have lost property worth about 3 lakhs in 
cash, jewellery and notes. The Police ofthe Sitapur district might be able to 


ADVOCATE, _ 
28th January, 1904. 
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At BASHIE, 
26th January, 1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
27th Janaary, 
1904, 


RoOZNAMWC HA-I- 
QAISARI, 
22nd January, 1904. 
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trace out the badmashes, but-their conviction will not help the ruined family, 
Cannot something be done to protect these distressed. and afflicted persons. from 
the hands of such enemies of society ? on 
15. Al Bashir (Etawah), oft the 26th January, says that, in reply to: its 
hostile comments on the publication of the Lyzabad — 
The Fyzabad Gazette, Gazette at the instance of the Deputy Commissioner, | 
Kazi Aziz-ud-din Ahmad, Deputy Collector, has 
addressed an open letter to the editor in which he makes the folowing asser- 
tions :—(1) that the circulation of the paper was not promoted through the 
police, but that the paper was distributed through the village chaukidars for two 
or three weeks; (2) that the circulation of the paper is not now extended through 
school boys, but that the services of school boys. are utilised in distributing the, 


A og to the village headmen; (3) that no official pressure has been brought to 


ear on any persons to subscribe to the paper, that the paper will be supplied free 
to the village headmen during the first year, it being optional with them to pay six 
annas as subscription or not, but-that at the end of the first. year the supply will 
be confined to those village headmen who will pay for it ; and (4) that at present 
the District Board is responsible for the expenses of the paper. Al Bashir remarks 
that no quibbling will do, In the first place, the publication of such a Gazette 
is unnecessary. Secondly, it is difficult to understand why the paper is published 
only in the Devanagari chazacter and not in a bilingual form. Thirdly, donot the 
Muhammadans, who know only the Persian character, contribute to the funds of 
the District Boards? If such a paper were started during the despotic adminis- 
tration of Sir Antony MacDonnell, who liked Hindi-even more than he did the 
Hindus, there would be no ground for surprise. But. the issue of sucha publica- 
tion in the time of Sir James Digges LaTouche is rag | incomprehensible. What 
could be the object in distributing the paper through village chaukidars and school 
boys? Under such circumstances have not the people reason to consider that the 
paper is cireulated under official pressure? In short, such a publication is not 
wanted, or, at all events, it should be published both in Hindi and Urdu. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 


16. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th January, says :—We are 
in a position to confirm what the Englishman says 
about the. amendments introduced into the Official 
Secrets Bill by the Se'est Committee being only verbal and nominal in their 
character. But unless the measure be radically altered so as to make it innocuous, 
the public opposition to it, which has been, as it were, suspended since the Viceroy’s 
conciliatory speech in the Legislative Council, must be resumed, and it is sure to 
gather strength and support, so much so that the agitation will assume formidable 
proportions. The Englishman hints that there is a. considerable body of even 
official opinion against it. We do not wonder that itisso. The Bill in every. 
feature of it is so objectionable as to be odious to every one save its authors. It 
is perhaps the most Draconic piece of legislation attemped even in British India,. 
leaving as it does Lord Elgin’s sedition enactment far behind’in its severity and 
thoughtlessness. Consider the question from whatever standpoint we may, we 
cannot reconcile ourselves to civil affairs being placed in the same category with’ 
naval and military affairs for purposes of protection from publicity, and the pro- 
cedure and the punishment in cases where an offender is prosecuted under the law 
are alike unworthy of a Government calling itself civilised and English. In the | 
circumstances we can only regard it as amazing folly on the part of the Gov- — 
ernment to persist in passing the Bill. 
17. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 22nd January, says 
| that under the present Civil Procedure Code, a court’ 
The Civil Procedure Code Bill. has power to stay the execution of a decree, on certain’ 
ee: conditicns or terms, or on taking security from the 
(defendant)-appellant lest he should destroy or make away with the property in dis- 
pute in any way. But (if the court does nut think it proper to stay the execution 
and) the (plaintiff)-respondent makes away or injures the property (of which 
he is put in possession in satisfaction of the decree), how can the appellant recover 
the same or obtain compensation for it in case the respondent has no other 
property? There is no provision in the law. requiring the court to take security 


The Official Secrets Bill. . 
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from the decree-holder (when it refuses to stay the execution of the decree at the. 


request of the defendant going to appeal against the decree).: This is evidentl 
a defect in the law, and it should be remedied in the Civil Procedure Code Bill, 
which is already under the consideration of a Select Committee of the Viceroy’s 

Legislative Council. : : on eae 

18. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th January, remarks :— 
The Vaishya Maha Sabha points out that the rules 
Ce eretee ei Sabha on the of the Allahabad University for the affiliation of 
: _‘ Colleges, and of the Educational Department for the 
affiliation and inspection of schools are already stringent enough and tend to discour-. 
age rather than encourage private effort in the matter of high education. If the 
Caivetaities Bill be passed into law, private colleges will be made simply impossible, 
and the assurance held out by the Government of India in their Resolution on the 
Report of the Education Commission that every encouragement would be given to 
rivate effort will have been belied. Although there is no express provision in the 
‘Bill favouring the prescription of a minimum scale of fees, even the condition laid 
down as to the regulation of fees in aided and unaided colleges will inevitably tend to 
raise the cost of education. But the Vaishya Maha Sabha points out that this is 
already double of what it was 20 years ago, “and not only the lower but the upper 
strata of the middle classes also, find it a heavy drain upon their limited means to 
give their sons high education. The rich and the well-to-do classes, in these parts 
at least, have not yet profited by it to any appreciable extent.” The representa- 
tion accordingly enters a much needed protest against any addition to the cost of 

high education. a 
In the opinion of the Vaishya Maha Sabha the constitution of the Senates of 
the Universities of Allahabad and the Punjab does not require any alteration, no 
inconvenience or injury to the cause of high education having resulted from it, 
Considering that the jurisdiction of the Allahabad University extends over the 
United and the Central Provinces as also over Rajputana and Central India, the 
reduction of the number of Ordinary Fellows to 75 for Allahabad will not, the Sabha, 
thinks, secure adequate representation of classes who ought to be represented on the 
Senate. This is exactly what we said in our articles on the subject. The Sabha 
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submits that the number for Allahabad and the Punjab be fixed, exclusive of © 


ex-officio Fellows, at 100, “of which a moiety should be elected by the Senate and 
the registered graduates in equal proportions, and the rest appointed by the Chan- 
cellor. These Fellows should be, as they now are, for life, and the existing nominat- 
ed and elected Fellows retained in the Senate and no new appointments or elections 
made, till by death, resignation or other cause, the number falls, below 100.” We 
entirely agree in this eee. The Sabha next submits that the present practice 
of regarding the Syndicate as the executive body of the Senate and therefore 
subordinate to it, and of its proceedings being always liable to be called into ques- 
tion by the latter, should be retained and clearly defined. 


V1I—Rattway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post Orricz. 
Nil. 
VIIT,.—Native Sociztrmss anp Reuiciovs anp Soctat Marrzers. 


19. The Roz Afzién (Bareilly) of the 24th January, in a long article, calls 
the Nadwat-ul-Ulama a misguided body of impious, 
The Nadwat-ul-Ulama. irreligious hypocrites and cheats, who pass them- 
| selves off as reformers on the ignorant masses 6f the 
Muhammadan community. Their tactics and true character have repeatedly been 
exposed in printed pamphlets by orthodox Muhammadan learned men ; but they 
are a set of extremely shameless fellows, still going about from place to place 
and representing themselves as true and zealous promoters of reform in the com- 
munity. They have been challenged several times to discuss (religious matters) 
but they have invariably shunned discussion. They have been condemned not only. 
in India but in Arabia also. Several members of the Nadwa having been con- 
vinced of its wrong and misguided eourse, have left it; but the remaining members 
still keep up the farce of a society simply to collect money from their ignorant co- 
religionists, under the guise of religious reformers. 
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TX.—Misczitansovs, 

‘20. The Sahifo (Bijnor), of the 26th January, publishes a communication in 

Spr nanone which the writer observes that, just as there was lately 
ingagtinn the hone neato oftne One Pandit Lekhraj among the Hindus, who, carried 
“editor of Ab Bashir towards Hindus —_away by his zeal for Hinduism, severely attacked the 
‘Muhammadan religion, again and again without the least regard to the feelings of 
Muhammadans, @ man of similar seal for Muhammadan rights and privileges has 
‘appeared among the Muhammadans, who is always ready to abuse Hindus, in 
season and eut of season, and theréby ereates bad blood between the two communi- 
ties. This person who may well be called a * Muhammadan Lekhraj” to emphasize his 
so-called patriotic fanaticism, continues ong ishing article after article in his 
paper (.Al Bashir?) finding fault with Hindus in all manner of ways, and accusing 
hem of appropriating all rights and privileges which Government grants them to 
the exelusion of Muhammadans. But he foregets that if Muhammadans have not 
made as much progress as Hindus have done under British rule, it is the former’s 
own fault that they neglected to avail themselves of the educational advantages 
offered by Government equally to all classes of natives without distinction. The 
‘Muhammadan editor in question simply exposes his own prejudice and narrow- 
thindedness when he finds fault with Hindus for the progress they have made. 
But his inflammatory writings tend to widenthe gulf between the two communities, 
and he should certainly be ashamed, if he is a true patriot of his co-religionists, 
to increase the number of the latter’s enemies, instead of seeking to add to the 
nuinber of their friends and well-wishers. 
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I.—Potrrics. 

(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 

( 5 ) HT ome. 
1. Tse Indian People (Allahabad), of the 3rd February, says:—Mr. 
Balfour recognises that the question of Indian defence 

The Indian defence question. iS a matter of Imperial concern, but is not 1 ead 
to recognise that matters of Imperial concern should 
not be acharge solely on the Indian Exchequer. These men in high author- 
ity belaud India to the skies as the most valuable possession of England, 

and speak of her as the pivot of the Empire, but are not prepared to make an 
contribution from the Imperial Exchequer to her swollen army charges, According 
to a London correspondent of the Pioneer, Mr. Balfour and his colleagues seriously 


feel the necessity of safeguarding India against Russian invasion, which they 


no longer seem to consider as an improbability, and “there is a concentration of 
national thought upon India of a degree beyond the highest previous political tide- 
mark in times of peace.” It is further said that “ the possibility of being involved 
in war as the ally of Japan has turned the public attention to the defences of India, 
resulting in a general summing up of the situation.” The total strength of the 
Indian Army is put at 202,500, the mobilisation numbers at 180,000, and possible 
field strength at 160,000 in addition to the Reserve troops which total 47,000. 
“The invasion of India against such a force holding the strategical routes would 
be no easy matter,” and an official estimate of the strength necessary to attempt 
it is placed at 350,000 men. 
2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 6th February, says :—So 
determined to pursue this near-sighted policy do the 
Indians in South Africa, =| South African “ statesmen” and colonists appear 
to be that rather than reap the benefits of Indian 
labour with the rights of British citizens conferred on the Indians, they would 
import Chinese labour for the working of the mines and suffer the attendant 


risks. The Government of India made a firm stand for once and declined to 


allow Indian labourers to go to South Africa unless the grievances of the Indian 
traders doing business there will be redressed and an altogether more civilized 
treatment be accorded generally to the Indians that emigrate there: but of late 
disquieting rumours have been current that the Government have agreed to waive 
their objections under certain conditions. We sincerely hope that there is no 
foundation for these rumours, as we cannot at all agree with the view of the 
Pioneer that the Government are wrong in this matter. To our regret and sur- 
prise, our contemporary has of late been pressing the Government of Lord Curzon 
to dissociate the question of the treatment of the Indian traders from that of 
allowing labourers to emigrate to South Africa, so that these latter may not 
forego the profits that will be derived from work there. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
II].—Narive Srarss. 
Nil. 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


Nil. 
(b).— Police. 
8. The Anjuman-i-Hind (Lucknow), of the 30th January, states that 


a armed men committed a dakaiti in the house 


oo of one Shaikh Niyaz Uddin residing in mohalla Qazi 
Sarai at Nagina, district Bijnor, at 2 a.m. onthe 15th idem, compelling the 
females, who were the sole occupants. of the house at the time, to surrender 
all their jewellery. leven similar robberies occurred in Nagina on the night 
of the 18th January, in one of which a man, named Ali Afzal, was so badly 
wounded that he succumbed to the injuries received. A reign of terror prevails at 
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Nagina in these days, and it is a matter of surprise and regret that though there 
are a police station and a Munsif's Court in the town, dakaits are able to commit 
robberies so freely. 7 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
| | Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 
: (e).—Hducation. 


4. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 31st J anuary, says :—The revised 


edition of the Civil Service Regulations has a word to 
| say on this subject. In clause II of article 804 we 
read : “Teachers appointed to schools, transferred to the management of Local 
Boards, are entitled to pension from the general revenue if the Local Government 
makes a part of its contribution to the school in the form of free pension.” Local 
Governments have not shown any concern in the matter of pension for school 
masters ; the permissive character of the clause leaving them free in their action. 
And when the case is of Rs. ans. pies for Indians and those not very high in the 
ladder of the public services, the milk of human kindness dries up in the ruler’s 
heart, and the revenues havea curious knack of shrinking. Times without number we 
have shown in these columns how teachers in the subordinate educational service,— 
what to say of those in aided, municipal and district board schools,—get simply a 
ittance and have to tap private sources to make both ends meet, when compared 
with their compeers in other lands under British rule. And because they go with- 
out a respectable salary while in service, they must forsooth pass their old age in 
penury, misery and anxiety. Yet the nation of to-morrow is entrusted for its 
making to this unlucky band. Sound education is the dream of Lord Curzon; 
sound education means good teachers, and trained teachers cannot be had for 
nothing. | | | 
5 The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st February, is glad to 
notice that Government has created a number of 
ete rai onmive technical educa: scholarships to enable a few Indian youths to pro- 
ceed to England or Germany to receive technical edu- 
cation. India has been reduced to extreme indigence, and it is high time that 
arrangements for giving instruction to Indians in such industries as will supply 
the wants of the people were liberally made by Government in every Province. 
The little that is being done here and there in this direction in the country is on 
the wrong lines and not calculated to ameliorate the condition of the people. If 
Government comes to earnestly interest itself in the matter and spends money 
with an open hand on it, India may yet recover her past greatness once more. 
6. The English Aindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 5th February, says :— 
We learn that a Government Industrial Arts School 
dee a eto at Lackuom, as recently been started at Lucknow, which ~— 
a training in wood and iron-working, drawing, Eng- 
lish, and general education. This gives European, Eurasian and Native boys a 
great advantage over the ordinary infian mistry or carpenter, who has not had a 
similar training. Scholarships are also awarded, and boys showing special merit 
are sent to the Roorkee College for a special course of training in the workshops 
there. Similar schools should be started in al] large towns. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
7. The English Hindosthdén (Kalakankar), of the 29th January, says :— 


donor NO country in the world can grow cotton more 

the American and Egyptian cotton seed cheaply than India, and in a few years the crop might 
into India. eli ° 

| easily be doubled. American and Egyptian seed 

should be used and the cultivation should be conducted under European supervi- 

sion. An exhibition of samples of superior Indian-grown cotton has been held by 

the Manchester Cotton Association, and it has been found suitable for spinning 

medium counts of yarn which form the chief kind of production, This is a matter 

which the Cawnpore Chamber of Commerce should take up and urge the Agricul- 

tural Department to improve the cultivation of cotton. | 
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- Cotton-growing in German East Africa is being largely extended. It 
Togoland the climate and soil are suitable for the cultivation of cotton, and the 
dense native population has taken to it willingly. The quality of the cotton is 
equal to American middling and the industry is sure to pay well as soon as the 
railway is completed. Cotton is also being grown by the Germans in the Victoria 
Nyanza and other districts, and a railway will shortly be made to facilitate its 
transport to the coast: : : 

Young Germans are being sent to America to study cotton-growing, in order 
that they may afterwards go to the German Colonies in Africa and superintend 
its cultivation there. The German spinners are using German cotton so far as 
it can be obtained, and with the co-operation of the German Government are doing 
all they can to extend the area of its cultivation, and facilitate the means of trans- 
port. The Indian Government should likewise encourage in every way the cul- 
tivation of superior cotton in India, as it is an Imperial matter and would render 


- England independent of America for her supply. 


(9).—General, 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow) of the 31st January, referring ‘o the agitation 
set up in Bengal against the redistribution proposals, 
says:—The Englishman has greatly strengthened 
the hands of the protesters by its vigorous attacks on the Government in this 
connection. In a recent article our contemporary alludes to the existence of a 
fixed policy in the Government of India “ to abolish all High Courts and introduce 
uniform administration of justice throughout the country. Such a system would 
presumably consist of well-defined District Courts with divisional appellate 
tribunals of limited scope embracing three, four or five more or less district courts, 
and so doing away with what is sometimes called the invidious, at others the 
anomalous, authority of the few existing Charter Courts of India.” Here isa 
revelation. The executive Government seems bent upon striking at the liberty of 


the judiciary in India. So the partition proposal means more than what appears 
on the surface. 


9, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th February, says:—There is a 
proverb that a too ingenious man often shoots be- 
yond the mark and lands himself in very hot waters. 
That has been the case with the India Government now. To-day it is requested 
to publish an official document. It refuses: but lo! the next day the paper is made 
— property by the enterprise of Indian journalists. There is surely need 
or an Official Secrets Act to cover civil secrets. Witness the helpless position 
of the Government. ‘Not only this. What is more of moment, the opposition has 
been strengthened by the introduction of new blood. The Statesman (Friend of 
India) has gone over to the other party and is now up in arms against the partition 
proposals. Says the Friend of India, now friend indeed, “ it is notto be wonder- 
ed at, either that the Government of India should have felt unequal to the task of 
answering Sir Henry Cotton’s arguments or that they should have regarded with 
apprehension the effect they were likely to produce on the public mind. What is 


: The partition problem in Bengal. 


Redistribution of Bengal. 


surprising is that they should have overlooked either the risk of Sir Henry Cotton’s * 


Note becoming public property without their consent, or the untortunate impression 
which, in that event, taeir attempt to burke it might be expected to create.” 


10. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 30th January, says :—It was 
very good of His Honour Sir Charles Rivaz to have 
spoken of Sikh valour and Sikh loyalty in the terms 
| he did at the opening of the Saraghari memorial at 
_ Ferozepur the other day—a memorial which was the result of subscriptions 

collected by the Pioneer—and there need be no doubt that the Sikhs will all be 

grateful to him for his high opinion of them But what is more to the point is 


Exclusion of natives from the come 
missioned ranks in the army. 


why such men whose gallantry is only equalled by their loyalty should be exclud- 


ed from the commissioned ranks in the Army. The rules at present are such 
that even a Sivajiand a Hyder Ali, a Ranjit Singh and a Mahadaji Sindhia, 
would have to.content themselves with a Subadar-majorship or a Rasaldar-major- 
ship, and serve under a beardless lieutenant or captain just arrived from England. 
More, they cannot even earn a Victoria Cross, for this distinction is reserved for 
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Boropean British subjects.. What justification is: there. for: such : treatibent af 


our countrymen? All the higher offices in the military service are filled by:Euro- 
peans exclusively ; no superior military training is given to our countrymen ; they 
are not allowed to.serve their Empire as volunteers. and an invidious distinction 
is made between them and even Kurasians and Armenians in the matter of bearin 
arms. So long as this irritating policy is pursued, no amount of praise’ bestow 
on the Indian warrior-classes will compensate for the injustice done to the entire 
nation. Ce : ee Pe 


V.—LeaisLation. — 


11. The Satya Vadi (Hardwar), of the 13th J anuary; says :—The Official 
desida Secrets Biil, if passed, will deprive both the Indian and 
he Official Secrets Bill. 
ference with the freedom of the press will not only bring British rule into disrepute, 
but may also prove injurious to it in future. The Bill in question will deter the 


members of the fourth estate from exposing the wrong-doings of any officials. It is 


to be hoped that the Vicoroy will reconsider the matter and drop the Bill, 
12. The Citézen (Allahabad), of the 1st February, says :—Lord Curzon has 
given out on more occasions than one that he has 
great regard for the opinions of the Indian public, 
and that therefore it is that he welcomes comments and criticisms on all legislative 
measures proposed by him before they are adopted and finally passed. These 
utterances have evoked the applause ro gratitude of the Indian people and have 
had the desired effect of soothing the apprehensions of the public. We were bound 
to accept his assurances, and the public took them in the light’ of solemn pledges 
given by his Lordship. It does not however clearly appear whether his Lordship 
meant them as such. It is quite possible that we over-estimated their value, 
because of a misconception on our part, and if His Excellency, in disregard of 
public opinion, in disregard of the protests, suggestions and criticisms of United 
India, has times and oft inaugurated measures of a retrogressive character, baneful 
to the interests of Indians, we have no right to carp at him. He did what he 
thought best. Mellifluous speeches, we ought, however, to remember, are 
different things from acts and deeds. His Excellency has fully understood the 
character of the Indian people. We are used to being treated like political 
shuttlecocks. If our feelings are aroused, if excitement and agitation have been 
convulsing Indian society, a word from His Excellency’s august lips would have 
the effect of allaying the tempest in 8 minute and then of course he would do what 
he would ser in proper, according to the bent of his own mind. If the provi- 
sions formulated in the Official Secrets Bill are made into law, we should be in the 
midst of a Reign of Terror. The life and liberty of no man will be safe. His 
Excellency has told us that the object of this measure is te prevent people taking 
photos or drawing plans of military constructions. If that is so, what is the object 


‘The Official Secrets Bill. 


of extending its operation to civil secrets? We are aware of the present state of © 


the Indian Police. There are but few districts which enjoy total immunity from 
Police oppression. To remodel and reorganise the Police, the Police Commission 
sat in the midst of Hallelujahs and beats of drums. The report of the Commission 


has been jealously screened from the eyes of the public, and we have every reason - 


to believe that when they are published—and they are sure to be published some 
day for His Excellency is very particular about taking the public into his con- 
fidence—we would find the results, which we may very well anticipate, v7z., an 
increase in the number of European and Eurasian A. D. 8. Ps. and a homily on 
the untrustworthiness of native officials generally. We would comment on these 
later on. But knowing, as His Excellency fully does, the present state of the 
Police, was it. wise on his part to make all = asi under the Official Secrets 


- Bill non-bailable and cognisable. If we forget the laws in force in the wide 


domains of the Czar, and survey the rest of Europe and America and their vast 
colonies and dependencies which stand to-day as pioneers of civilisation and refine- 
ment, we find no country in which there prevails a law like this. His Excellency 
assures us that the object of this measure has been misunderstood and its operation 
will not be oppressive. This is quite beside the question. Ifthe provisions be 
capable of being used oppressively, if they should be calculated to enhance the 
misery of the people, to take away the independence of the Press, to place the 


14 


the Anglo-Indian Press of their liberty. Any inter- 
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neck: ef ‘every man'under the thumb of the commonest polieemdn, we eannot 


have any reason to hope that. they would promote the happiness of the people.. 


if a.man be in possession of any secret of a civil character, however harmlesa, 
he is a felon and the burden of. proving his innocence 1s on him, This ts the law 
which His Excellency has in view for the good of the Kmpire. But this reaction- 
ary, retrograde piece of legislation. doeg not chime in with the advancement, the 


‘freedom and catholicity of the twentieth century. It is useless to appeal to — 


the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill. It is his pet—his hobby horse, and 
he would ride on it mercilessly. But we would appeal to Lord Curzon. He is 
unquestionably an able statesman and we would respectfully ee that he 
ought: to prevent: this sort of mischief. If our prayers to him fail, we know it 
would. not.end there. Ifa number of representative delegates would go to England 
and lay before.the British public the provisians of the Official Seorets Bill, we may 


be gure that our appeal will not be in vain. 


13.. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 3rd February, says:—-In. con« 

| nection with Government's refusal ta publish Sir 

The Official Seqrets Bull, Henry Catton’s Note on the partition question and its 
own publication of it immediately afterwards, the 

Bengalee: refers ta the Official. Seerets Bill, and rightly thinks that it is the publica- 


tion of such inconvenient documenta which.Government are generally anxious to 


suppress. that will be offences: under it when it becomes law. But our Calcutta. 
contemporary desires “ to tell the: Government in the clearest language that there 
js sufficient earnestness and spirit among Indian journalists to, brave prosecutions 
under an unjust and. unrighteous law and to suffer, if need be, rather than fail in 
the discharge of their duty which is to place: before the public: legitimate informa- 
tion which helps: the: discusgion of publio questions.” This is the spirit: by which 
Indian publicists ought.to be actuated if they are to be: of the needed service. ta. 
the country; and we thank the Bengalee for its courageous writing. The English- 
man-has already defied: the Government. to enforee this law, and it. is: leading 


the — to. the Bill strenuously and manfully. “ When the liberties of in- 


dividuals are so:'ruthlessly endangered ag they are under the Bill as it left: the 


hands. of its artificer,” the Hare: Street: paper writes, “ there will naturally be 4: 


panic every time it is suggested, in the most innocent manner, that it-may actually 
@ proposed. to, carry jt into effect. H' the days:of a free press and liberty of gpeech 
ave numbered, it is. natural that a oe should be anxious to’ make the: most. of. 
them. while: they last.” And «British subjects having a healthy objection. to 
assing under Russian rule,” the Lnglishman fears “ that.there is nothing for it: but 
f ‘let their ao be heard.” We trust the hint will be taken by our countrymen.. 
14, The Indian. People (Allahabad), of the: 80th January, says :—-The 

able criticism of “ Todar Mal” on the Agricultural 

The Agricultural Banks Bill, Banks Bill, in a pamphlet on the subject which: is 
before us, deserves the attentive consideration of the 


Select Committee on the measure. We disagree with. the writer's view in favour 


of the provision allowing compound interest to be taken by Societies for reasons 
sufficiently explained in previous numbers of this journal, but that is about the 


only point on which we cannot concur in his views. When the Select Committee 


takes up the Bill, he writes, it will be necessary for the members of the Committee 
to keep in mind that relieving the indebtedness of the ryot. and granting him 
facilities for cheap capital are important objects ; that it is no good keeping away 
well-meaning capitalists from rendering assistance to the cause both. in the shape 
of capital and guidance and advice; and. that the unlimited liabilities clause is 
likely to. deter well-to-do agrieulturists from joining the proposed Societies. The 
chiet defect of the Bill is its excessive and unnecessary timidity. If the ryot.is 


at all to be benefited by: it, the measure must go much farther than it does. The: 
greatest need of the ryot, as our good friend Dr. Murdoch says :in an able pam- 


lang which we:hope:to notice in an early number, is the provision; of cheap capital, 
ut the Bill does nothing to give him that, 

19, A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdr, Lucknow, of the tst. February; 

says that some time ago the Hon'ble Raja: Tasadduq 

AgTene. menament of §~= Rasul Khan drew up a memorandum:proposing certain: 

- amendments in Act. I of 1869, relating to the succes< 

sien of Talukdars in Qudh, and circulated it. among his brother-talukdars for 
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opinion, but that: it is not-known why it has not been submitted yet to, Government 
for necessary action, there being -— reason to think that it. was unanimousl 
approved of by the Talukdars. The Act in question is.e yp ternary litigation, 
and many a talukdari estate has been, or is being- ruined by. disputes 7e succession. 
The Act relates only to.the Talukdars, and hence. no other class is either interested 
in it, or is expected to have anything to.say against any proposals which they ma 
submit for amending it. Again, the. Talukdars need have no apprehension that if 
they opened the question of amending the provisions relating to ‘the: succession 
of their heirs, &¢., to their estates, the authorities might take the opportunity to 
amend the Act in other matters.also not favourable to them, The authorities. are 
not expected to, do anything of the sort. All that the Talukdars. should do 
is to. propose. the amendment they. desire in the law. in such language and clear 
terms that it may: not admit of being. interpreted differently, or stand in need of 
elucidation or explanation by- reference to the Hindu Shastra or the. Muham- 
madan law. Itis a pity that the Talukdars should quietly:see.their estates ruined 
by succession disputes, and not bestir themselves to, move the Government to make 
such, amendments in the.law as, will reduce these disputes to.a minimum, 


VI.—Raltway. 
| Nil. 
VII.—Postr Orrics. 
16, The Bhérat Jiwan.(Benares), of the.1st February, says: that the quar- 


. eee * the introduction of nublic. and’ also a source of revenue to. Government. 


It is time. that a pie post-card were.introduced. Such 
a = would be accessible to. the poorest people, and Postal revenues would not 
suller. : | 


VIII.—Native Societies anp.Reticiovs anp. Soca, Marrers.. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUs. 
Nil. 
Be einiia « | PRIYA DAS; M.A., 
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The 5th Feb., 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Potitics. 
(a )—Forezgn. 


1. Tus Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 18th February, referring to the 
Russo-Japanese. war that has lately broken out, ob- 

The Russo-Japanese War. serves that it bids fair to ensure the peace of the 
world for a considerable time to come, provided 

victory ultimately rests with Japan. MRussia’s desire for territorial aggrandise- 
ment has simply become insatiable. She is the only Power that is always 
on the look-out for swallowing up: the whole of Asia, and if possible Europe 
and Africa too. She has succeeded in bringing certain tracts in Central Asia 
under her sway, by intrigues; and she flatters herself into the belief that 
she will be able to make herself mistress of the rest of Asia by the same 


tactics in course of time. But she is labouring under a hallucination. Should — 


some of the aoe se Powers agree to act in concert, they could easily stop the 
assage of her battleships into the Chinese waters. If she had not lately 

hhestins possessed of Port Arthur in China, she would not perhaps have ever 
dreamt of fighting Japan. But the bare possession of this Port and Vladivostok 
cannot possibly enable her to hold her own ow Japan in the Chinese waters, 
liged to seek peace with Japan. 

But her pride will not probably permit her to submit to such a humiliation. If 
this war proves a protracted one, China, Afghanistan, Persia and even India 
will be freed from the constant threats of Russian encroachments for sometime ; 
and should it finally terminate in. favour of Japan, its results will be very far- 
reaching indeed, China, in that case, will lose no time in entering into a firm 


alliance with Japan, and seek, with the latter’s help, to remove all the glaring © 


defects in her ms eradermah wey The alliance between these two Powers would con- 
siderably strengthen the hands of other Asiatic Powers, and it would be no wonder 
if a powerful mutual defensive alliance were then contracted among the various 
Asiatic countries against all possible European invaders. Japan is an ally of 
England, and it remains to be seen how far the latter is prepared to render help to 
the former in the present crisis. There is every reason to haps that England will 
strictly adhere to the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 


(6).—Home. 
2. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 5th February, observes that 


while Mr. Kruger ruled over the Transvaal a law was 
Tll-treatment of Indians in South 


aden cat todo. passed, but never enforced for one reason or another, 


to the effect that Indian traders should be located on 
a particular site to be set apart for them: but now that British rule is fully estab- 
lished in the country, the law in question, far from being repealed, is being most 
strictly enforced, Indians being ordered to keep their shops in a very unhealthy 
locality remote from the general habitation of the people. During the Boer War 
when Lord Roberts received a congratulatory sideles on the anniversary of his 
birthday from Indians, he promised that when the British had established their rule 
over the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, full liberty would be given to men 
of all races and creeds. Where is Lord Roberts now to fulfil the pledge? But 
Indians are great fools to put faith in such promises. Is the late Queen’s Pro- 
clamation (of 1858) as to the appointment of Indians, if they were qualified, to 
all posts under Government, without the distinction of colour or creed, observed at 
all? Not in the least! The proceedings of the cone Railway Conference of 
last year must be still fresh in the public memory. Forty (railway) clerkships 
with salaries varying from Rs. 60 to Rs. 400 a month are said to have been re- 
served at Calcutta for poor Europeans. There is no wonder that the authorities 
should take special care to provide for their poor countrymen : but what guarantee 
is there that these so-called poor Europeans will not ill-treat: Indians like British 
soldiers? Verily Indians have become, as it were, a useless burden to the earth! 
They cannot earn their livelihood in Government service, while trade has been 
forcibly wrested from their hands. Such being the case, what are they to do to 
keep body and soul together? Would that God gave Englishmen the good sense 


of regarding Indians as men, and of dealing with them at least as they do with 
their domestic animals. : 
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II.— AFGHANISTAN AND ‘TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Na. 
IlI].—Native Statzs. 


8, The Ar ya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 24th December, refers tothe aya mrrea, 
7 rumour that the ex-Maharaja Ram Singh of Bharat- 4th December, 
Affairs in the Bharatpur State. pur lately happening to meet his son, Maharaja Krish- 
ies ' na Singh, the present minor chief of that State, on 
the way, fondly embraced him and that both of them, overcome by mutual love and 
affection, shed tears, They left each other with difficulty. The Gujars, who are 
all powerful in the State, were taken aback at the touching scene. They mis- 
represented matters to the Political officers, accusing the ox-Maharaia of madness 
and of attempting to kill the young prince! Nothing could be more preposterous 
than such an accusation. But all the same Maharaja Ram Singh has been ordered 
to leave Bharatpur. The Gujarsare a low class of people, and they are known 
in the State as Dhdus (lit. nurses), who generally serve Bharatpur Princes, as | 
nurses or attendants, &c. These people have for some time past acquired undue | 
influence in Bharatpur, and they were the main cause of the downfall of the ex- | 
Maharaja Ram Singh. They are now bringing up the young Prince in such a 
manner that he will always remain under their influence. They have had Maharaja i 
Ram Singh expelled from Bharatpur in order that he might have no opportunity . 
of putting his son on his guard. It isa matter for surprise and regret that Govern- | 
mont should have appointed Gujars, who belong to a menial class and bear such a | 
disreputable character, members of the State Council, while not a single sardar 
ora member of the Maharaja's family is found to have been given a seat on 
it. The writer prays Lord Curzon to pity the ex-Maharaja Ram Singh, and not 
to make his life still more miserable by turning him out of the State. His Ex- 
|  cellency would do well also to free Bharatpur of the influence and control of Gujars, 
if he is a true well-wisher of that State. q 


4, The Mddan-i-Ulém (Bareilly), of the 8th February, in continuation ,Mipax1Uzéy, 


‘ae ° ° 8th February, 1904, 
of its previous paragraphs dealing with some of the 1 
the present Nawab of Rampur. events preceding the installation of the present Nawab a 
of Rampur to the gaddz, says that as His Highness |e 
was in the prime of youth at his installation, all classes of bad characters gathered a 
round him and vied with each other in their efforts to demoralise and dupe him | 
in their respective ways. They attempted to seduce him to fall into the vices 
of drinking, fornication, sodomy and what not.—(To be continued.) 
TV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
1 5. The Gawhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 5th February, is at a loss to ,GavHAan-1-Hrwo, 
: ° : ruary, 1904, 
| understand why no horse allowance is paid to super- 
alloecce to supervigorkanunece,” visor-kanungos, although they are on tour from 15th 


August to the end of May, 7. e , for about ten months 
in the year. The majority of them have to keep a private clerk to assist them in 
their work, while their pay is Rs. 30 a month only! How can an honest super- 
visor-kanungo make both ends meet with so small asalary? The Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture in the United Provinces should certainly be able to 
realise the position of supervisor-kanungos and get a horse allowance of Rs, 15 
a month sanctioned for them. 


(b).—Police. 
Nil, 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


Nil. 


BHArnat JIWAN, 


CITIZEN, 


8th February, 1904. 
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eo d).—Munici pat and, Cantonment. Affairs. aoe 


6. The Bhérat Jiwan(Benares,) of the 8th February, says that it would 

| seem that:the Amir of Kabul has deputed two Sar- 

punsatisfactory condition of the dargs to Mecca with thirty thousand rupees worth of 

| gold to construct one sarai at Mecca and another at 

Medina for the use of Afghan pilgrims, It is to be hoped that some pious well-to-do 

Hindu will repair the Dashashwamedh Ghat at Benares which is now in a very 

unsatisiactory condition, and those persons who bathe there are exposed to great in- 

convenience in consequence. The District Magistrate should give his attention 
to the matter. , 


on ).—Education. 
| Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
| Nil. en 
(9).—General, 


7, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 8th February, says :—Hxasperated 
oe with the charges on the subject of the administration 
the memorials pf the Bengal and the Of justice in India the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
sunjectofcollisions between Europeans and the Madras Chamber of Commerce recently made 
rasmegnenti: against the Government of India in a memorial pre- 
sented .to it, sae gerd in cases of collision between Europeans and natives, 
Government has after all permitted itself to acknowledge the truth. In reply to 
the memorial, the Secretary to the Home Department, as directed by his Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, says a number of things, which are as true as important. Space 
does not permit us to reproduce in this issue the official correspondence on the 
subject 2m extenso. We shall be content therefore with a mere reference to the 
salient points that occur there. The charges against the Government of India as 
s ecified by the memorialists are that the law of late has been unduly strained to 
the prejudice of Europeans charged with offences against the persons of Indians, 
and that there has been an undue intervention of the executive of the Government 
in such cases with the administration of justice. The reply that the Government 
has given to the charges is to the effect that there has never been on its part:in a 
single case any interference with the course of justice, but only the execution by it 
of a duty which it is absolutely incumbent upon it to perform ; and the confession 
which it has had almost reluctantly to make in self-defence runs thus: “ There is 
not in this record the least justification for the belief that the balance of justice 
has been defected to the detriment of the European, or that the instrument of the 
law has been more readily set in operation against him or that he has met with 
severer penalties than the native. Gn the contrary, it would be much easier to 
argue that the reverse is the case, and it would be only necessary to publish an 
entire list of cases, with the facts, the judgment and the sentence in each case to 
demonstrate that the European has no reasonable ground for complaint.” The 
statement that the reverse is the case, or, in plain English, the statement that the 
instrument of the law has been by far more readily set in operation against the 
native, and that the native has always met with by far severer penalties than the 
European is too true to be disputed. Every one knows it, though the official has 
always ignored it. His Excellency the Viceroy in making the present confession 
has only turned the cat in the pan. 
The Memorialists in support of their theory referred to the four well- 


known criminal cases, viz., those of the Emperor versus Bain, versus Casey, versus — 


Rennick, versus Emerson, but inasmuch as every one of these cases we have already 
discussed in these columns in all its bearings, it would be unnecessary to dwell on 
them again. Suffice it to say that in the Casey case the complamt was that 
pressure was put upon the native witnesses in order to induce them to tell what 
they knew, and in the Rennick case that the offender was not permitted to com- 
pound with the complainant. In both these cases the Government of India 

isclaims all responsibility, all orders and instructions in reference to them having 
issued from the local military authorities. In the. Casey case, the Government 
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of India might, howéver,, have pointed out that if, as the memorislists show, pres- 
gure was used by one of the parties to induce the native witnesses to tell what 
they knew, pressure was also used by the opposite party to induce the. native 
witnesses to suppress what they knew. And in the Rennick ease, considering how 
frequent have grown the offences committed by British soldiers against the persons 


of Indians, if the local military authorities would not hear of the case bein g 


_ withdrawn it tended only to demonstrate that at least in that instance they. were 


not led away by anyfalse notions of the loss of prestige, but wanted to see that 


justice was done and that right should prevail. The Government of India could 


have thus shown that the local military authorities in the Rennick case at least 
were to blame no more than itself. As regards the Emerson case the High Court 
of their own motion had caused notice to issue to the accused, and the subsequent 
proceedings were either the result of a course officially recommended by the 
Advocate-General or the sequel of orders, issued by the law courts. The Govern- 
ment has no power. to order anybody to be committed. It could only be done in 
the regular way through the High Court. In the Bain case, the Government 
observes it simply did what it should do in all such cases, viz., by acting upon 
responsible legal advice to refer to a higher court the question whether justice 
was satisfied in the lower court. Whenever the Government sees reason to 
believe there has been a serious failure of justice it asksits constituted legal adviser 
whether according to him an appeal should lie. This, according to Government, 
is done irrespective of the fact that the accused is a Huropean or a native. A little 
bird, however, whispers to us that the rule is honoured in the case of a European 
accused more by its breach than its observance. For, on Government’s own 
showing, only in 9 out of 936 appeals against judgments of acquittal and only in 
10 out of 322 applications for revision of sentence, | 1893 to 1902, inclusive, 
were the accused persons Europeans. These figures, while therefore they alto- 

ether explode the theory that the laws have been used by the supreme or. by the 
local Governments in India to the prejudice of Europeans in this country, do not 
inspire a belief in the minds of the Indian public that it never endeavours to 
differentiate on racial grounds. It is only too true that a Government, altogether 
European in composition, can never be guilty of a straining of the law to the 
prejudice of its own countrymen. But there is no guarantee that in their hands 
the interests of the millions of the Indian population are equally safe. 

8. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 8th February, says :—As would appear 
from a letter from “An upcountry Bengali,” which we 
have the pleasure to publish in our correspondence 
columns of to-day’s issue, the fooling against the proposed partition of 
Bengal was not confined to that province. From this letter as well.as others 
worded in terms too strong for publication, it seems to us that the feeling 
is very deep and far-reaching, and has made itself felt far outside Calcutta, Dacca 
and Mymensing. The answers, however, given in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council to a long string of questions put by the Hon’ble Dr. Ahshutosh ‘Mukerji 
tend to show that the Government takes umbrage at any attempt made to ‘draw’ 
it. Moreover, the ring of hostility that we detect in the answers confirms the 
fear of people that the authorities were not going to consider the expediency of 
the question, but were to act as obstinacy, whim or impulse led them. Otherwise, 
why should they have refused to publish the opinion the High Court of Bengal 
expressed in the year 1896, when there was a talk of the transfer of Chittagong 
to Assam? If that = is published, no one can say that the safety of the 
empire will thereby be endangered. We indeed fail to understand what the 
Government could have possibly meant by declaring some thing to the effect that 
the opinion of the High Court on the subject was a property, all its own. So far 
as we understand mere opinion on any subject hardly constituted a property. But 
supposing that it did, the question of the partition of Bengal was not to be decided 
like a civil suit with the Secretary of State for India as Taintiff and the people of 
this country as defendants. The question, if it is at all to be decided, should be 
decided on the principle of expediency rather than of zid. | 

9. The Zamindér-wa-Kashtkdr (Bijnor), for January, says that, notwith- 

supply of provisions to the campsor Standing the various circulars which Government 

officers on tour and of troopson has issued from time to time, the troubles, incon- 

veniences and losses to which Tahsildars, landholders 

banias, cultivators, and others in the interior of districts are put in the matter of 
16 | 
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supp'y of provisions to the camps of civil officers on tour or of troops on the march; 
sti 


1 continue unabated. On one hand, the Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars, in utter 


disregard of their rank and position, have to secure the good-will of the meanest - 


bearers, cooks and grooms of touring officers; while in the case of troops on 


“march they are liable to be disgraced at any moment, being treated with less cere- 


mony than even coolies, though in the interior of districts they are the represen- 
tatives of Government. On the other hand, the discomforts to which poor banias, 
potters, chamdrs and others are exposed, are simply unspeakable. They are freely 
subjected to kicks and blows by the camp followers of officers. Grass, bhusa, wood. 


and earthen pots are exacted gratis from the villagers, while other articles are taken 


at prices much lower than the market rates. Again, the camp followers take excess- 
ive quantities of things at reduced rates, taking the surplus with them to their 
houses. The result is that all classes of shopkeepers at the camps are put to heavy. 
losses which are subsequently made good by subscriptions raised from among the 
traders in the village for the purpose. This kind of annual tax or extortion presses 
heavily on villagers. The official tours afford the Tahsil chaprasis a good opportunity 
for levying blackmail. The poor potters are made to supply chatives free of cost 
in far larger numbers than are actually required for use, Chamdrs, who are pressed 
into service for carrying luggage, are greatly ill-treated and inadequately paid. Any- 
body refusing to promptly comply with the orders of the Tahsil chaprasis is taken 
ent. Steps should be taken to improve the present 
system of the supply of rasad which is a source of untold misery and trouble to 
the people. The suggestion which a correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdr lately 
made for arranging to secure supplies through a company of contractors is not a 
bad one, and may be given a fair trial. , 3 


10. The Mohini (Kanau)), of the 8rd February, referring to the Makanpur 
| fair, complains that, although special trains run be- 
tween Araul station, which is three miles from Ma- 
kanpur, and Cawnpore, for several days on the occa- 
sion of the fair, hundreds of passengers are left behind at the Araul station for 
want of room in the trains. The rush isso great that it is very difficult for 
passengers to obtain tickets and to get on to the platform, except of course for 
those who know how to gain the goodwill of the police-guard. There being no 
goods-shed for passengers at the Araul station, they are exposed to the inclemencies 
of the weather during the day and the night. The editor makes the following 
suggestions :—(i) special trains should run between Cawnpore and Fatehgarh 
so that passengers living in places to the east and west of Makanpur could get 


Makanpur Fair in the Cawnpore 
district. 


home again at once ; (2) the porns office should be open throughout the day for 
platform before the 


ten days ; and oi peemens should be allowed to enter the 
arrival of trains. These facilities would greatly reduce the troubles and hardships 
which the people have to bear. The arrangements for the killing of animals and the 
sale of meat are not very satisfactory. Butchers slaughter kine in the open ground 
which presents a very disagreeable sight to many persons. Beef is sold inside an 
inclosure, but the enclosing wall not being high enough the meat is visible to 
people outside the enclosure. The meat market should be established comparatively 
remote from the fair and should have a high wall. Prostitutes visit the fair in large 
numbers. They behave themselves in an indecent manner and carry on their i 
trade which tends to spread venereal diseases. . They should be stopped. 


‘ll. The Riydz-ul-Akhbdér (Gorakhpur), of the 8th February, referring to 
Publication of the Hindi Fy:cbaa the publication of the Fyzabad Gazette in Hindi with 
vo the funds of the District Board, and under the aus- 
paene of the Deputy Commissioner, Fyzabad, moots the following questions regard- 
ing it :-— 


_ (1) Can the funds of a District Board be applied to the publication of a 
periodical journal ? 

_ (2) Was the permission of the Local Government needed and previously ob- 

tained before the funds of the Fyzabad District Board were applied to the publica- 


tion of the F'yzabad Gazette, and if so, what were the terms in which the permis- 
sion was sought and granted ? 


(3) Is the object of starting the Fyzabad Gazette to disseminate agricultural 
knowledge and information in the district 2? If so, this work could well be left.to 
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the Department of Land Records and Agriculture which has been specially estab- 


lished for such purposes, and has already issued many tracts on the subject ? 
Again, there being a considerable number of Muhammadans and Urdu-knowing 
Hindus in the district, why should the Gazette appear in the Nagri character 
alone and not in a bilingual form in order that both Hindi-knowing and Urdu- 
knowing persons could read it ? it | 

(4). Does not the publication of a journal like the Fyzabad Gazette partake 
of the nature of commerce, and is not the measure (calculated to interfere with 
private enterprise) against the established policy of Government? Moreover, 
as the Funds of the\ District Board are contributed both by Hindus and Musalmans, 
is it expedient to publish the paper in a form which is calculated to cause 
a tension of feeling between the two communities? The writer hopes that Kazi 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Ahmad, Deputy Collector (who conducts the Gazette) 
will enlighten the public on the above points. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 


12. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 10th February, in commenting 
upon the minute of dissent appended by Messrs. 
The Official Secrets Bill. Gokhale, Bose and Saiyid Muhammad tothe Report 
of the Select Committee on the Official Secrets Bill, 
remarks :—We are fully in sympathy with the second point made by the dissenting 
members, v2z. that the Bill should not apply tothe disclosure of information relat- 
ing to Native States. We think, too, that the Bill should not apply to the sub- 
jects of Native States and “ to all Native Indian subjects of His Majesty without 
and beyond British India.” Sir A. Arundel had a good deal to say in justification 
of the inclusion of the Native States in the area where the Act will operate, but 
what he said is the reverse of convincing. Wherever Native States may be in 
need of such protecting legislation, there is nothing to prevent them from enactin 
the same when the need arises, just as they do now in the case of other laws, and 
we think the Government of India will do well not to take the Native States under 
their protecting wings. It is a work of supererogation, and the beneficent work 
may advantageously be spared. Next, why should the law operate outside India 
at all ? and if it must, why should it be in the case of the poor Native Indian sub- 
jects only? An Anglo-Indian publicist may disclose any prohibited information 
outside Sag but a Native errs doing the same will do so at his risk, This 
distinction is invidious and unnecessary, and ought not to be allowed, without a 
strong protest at any rate. : 


VI.—Raitway. 
Nil. 
VII,—Posr Orricz. 
13. Al Bashir (Ktawah), of the 2nd February, publishes, on the authority of 


a correspondent, a statement showing the number of 
Christian, Hindu and Muhammdan employés in the 
various branches of the Postal Department of the 
United Provincés, with a view to drawing attention to the small number of Musal- 
mans in that Department. The writer remarks that there is not a single Muham- 
madan in the office of the Postmaster-General, with the exception of a few in the 
Dead Letter Office, where they are mere nonentities, having no power to provide 
employment for their co-religionists. No Musalmans are to be found holding the 
post of head clerk in any of the Superintendents’ offices. There are not very many 

usalmans in the ministerial staff too. Surely Middle and Entrance passed 
Musalmans can be found in sufficient numbers to fill up as many ministerial appoint- 
ments as they should hold in view of the Muhammadan population. a ee 
should endeavour to secure an adequate number of appointments in the Postal 


Department, and learn signalling which ensures one a rapid promotion in that 
Department. 


14, The Mohini (Kanauj), of the 8rd February, complains that under the 
new postal rule the sender of a value-payable article 


will also have to pay postage for the return of the 
article if the article is refused by the addressee. 


Musalmans in the Postal Department 
of the United Provinces. 


Value-payable postal articles. 


he levy of postage for the 
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return transmission of such an article will press hard on traders. If the sender 
has to pay postage both ways, in such a case, the money-order commission realised 


from him in advance in the shape of postage stamps should be returned to him in 
all fairness, oe 


VIiI.—Native Societizs anp Retiaiovus anp Socran Marrers. 
Nil. 


1X.—MIsceLiaNnrovs, 


Nil. 
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“It be 
“Russia has not seriously controverted the position taken up by the Eng 
“Foreign Office. But even supposing that Russia has all p Hh been actively 
Intriguing against Great: Britain, and that British safety not less than British 
trade and prestige. demanded the despatch of Colonel Younghusband’s mission, we 


dential) speech (at-the late National Congress h 
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‘I.—Potrrtes. . iat a 
echoed (a) Foreign, peak ie 
1, Tae English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 17th ‘February, say: :—~ 


The Japanese successes continue ; they have now occu- 
Russo-Japanese war. pied Seoul, and are landing troops at various places 
in Korea, and we shall probably soon hear of a great 


battle between them and the Russian troops, in which the Japanese most likely 


will prove the victars. Their:successes have caused ‘a tremendous 5 agen on the 
St. Petersburg Bourse : Russian Government stocks are falling rapidly, and several 
banks are likely to fail. The sympathy of the whole world will be on the side of 
Japan in her struggle with Russia. 


2. The Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 18th February, observing that 
the whole of Asia is interested in the result of the war 


eS Tstettion for ee ref tke 10to which Japan has entered with Russia, agrees with 


widows and children of Japanesesolk Mr, Aftab Ahmad, a barrister-at-law, who lately 

ae ‘contributed a letter to the Pioneer, in thinking that 
the people of India-should ‘not cofitent'themselves with an expression of sympathy. 
with the Japanese, but should do something more. Steps are already being taken in 
London to raise funds for the relief of the Japanese wounded soldiers, and of the 
widows and children of others killed in the war. Subscriptions for these purposes 


should similarly be raised in India without delay. 
(6).— Home. 


8. The English Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 12th February, says :— 
The Tibet Mission is already showing good results, 
‘The trade with India in wool, which had at one time 
been put a stop to by the Tibetan authorities, has begun again, and a large amount 
of that commodity which had been collected in the Chumbi Valley, is now bein 
conveyed across the Jelap Pass. -A-large-caravan-bound to India has also oi | 
Tuna, without any interference from the Tibetan troops at Guru. All this indicates 
the wisdom of Lord Curzon in starting off the Mission to Tibet. 
4. The Indian People. (Allahabad),.of the 17th February, says :—The 
Blue Book on Tibet, so far as we can judge from 
Ce eee ote oot on tevesee. = =©Reuter’s-summary of its contents, has nothing in it 
| to — us of the justice of charging the Indian 


The Tibet Mission. 


-révenues ‘with the eost of the expedition. If Russia has tried to make itself felb 


as a counter-force, Lord Lansdowne has for once given at least a temporary quietus 
to the pevtennone of St. Petersburg by his firm and dignified reply ; .and ‘whether 
ue to pre-occupations elsewhere or ‘to the strength of the British rep y 

ish 


cannot ‘perceive why the cost of the expedition should-be a charge on the Indian 


instead ofthe British revenues. We may.suppose the only. answer Mr. Brodrick 


‘and others of'his kidney have to give is that Indian safety required the despatch of 


the expedition, and that therefore the Indian tax-payer should pay for it; but to 


this-stale and only half'true apology there is the ready and effective answer that 
‘it 1s not ‘India alone that is interested in the British connection. “The day is gone 


by when any ‘responsible man will seriously contend that Great Britain ‘is nob 


interested in keeping her Indian Empire ; and if there:is anything like equity or 
justice to sway the minds of British statesmen, they will at once see the folly 


‘and ‘the injustice: of ‘sucking the Indian orange 


5. The Rohidkhand Gazette (Bareille), off the 16th February, referring to 
inaiiiiiatiaiaiiiaiaiii the Home charges, to:'which Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose 
ascribed the present poverty of India in his (Presi- 

eld:at ‘Madras), says ‘that he has 

shown 0 y the dark side of the picture, shutting his eyes to the great benefits 
British rule has bestowed on the country. The British Government has taken 
care to‘promote the wellbeing of all classes of the people, not overlooking. even 
dumb animals. It is true that no great strides have been made in commerce, nor 
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has any change:forthe bettertaken 


ment,.alien as-it is, has extended:to the. people, was never en; 


ved hy the 
former rilers. ‘It.should, however, be conceded that.there still re 


bedone*by the British Government for the ple, the latter not | ang 
recéived all ‘those rights and concessions w. idh ‘they expected, The 


° 
ete 
tin we’ s 


makes the-administration ofthe country more complicated,.and the people dus 
trustful. ‘It-is high ‘time that Government -removed the apprehensions of the 
people, by giving:unmistakeable proof of fair play and impartial justice. 


JI.—Arauanistan anp Trans-F'RoNTIER. 
Nil. 
‘IN1.—Native ‘Sratzs. 
Nil. 
‘TV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 


(6b). —Police. 
Nil. 


(c).—Finance.and Taxation. | 


-6. The English andosthan (Kalakankar) , of the 17th February, says va 


| We are reading with great interest the despatch of 

mn eaten tenisiiaas, the Government of India on this subject, and we 
‘find:‘that Lord ‘Curzon considers that on account of 

India’s importing raw materials the tariff does not much affect her. Here we beg 
to.differ with His Excellency. We think that Preferential tariffs have been pro- 
ipased :to -protect the dependencies of the English Raj from ingenious German 
traders, as well as.other foreigners whose business is to usurp the trade of those 
countries which are behind the times, and it is great folly of those English Rows 
who cherish the. most objectionable practice of free trade. It is equal to this, 
o1z., “A certain Raj.is full of game, but the Raja does not know how to shoot 
and hunt, and his people also. are very bad at shooting and hunting. So let us go 
and make their reserves and jungles our happy hunting grounds under the pre- 


‘tenee :that they will be received with equal freedom in our Raj if they choose to 


‘come to our country.” Free trade may be sustained between people whoare equal 
+o one another, .but-not between Indians and Europeans who are like the birds of 
game and the birds. of prey respectively. Indians are birds of game, because their 
equatry produces enough for their support and leaves a margin for exporting it 
also. But Englishmen and many other European continental nations do not grow 
enough cereals in their country to support the whole population, though they may 
be richer than Indians. So, for this reason Englishmen and other Europeans are 
obliged to leave their country and go abroad by land and water to buy provisions 
and sell their commodities, It was in this way that Europeans ple Se America 
and many other parts of the world. It also was in this way that they have been 
improving and discovering so many things ; but Indians being content with what 
they have got did not go abroad, and thus have been deteriorating in their own 
country, having been deprived of travelling experience. | 
’ <%, ‘iThe Citizen (Allahabad), of the 15th February, says:—The unanimous 
silence of newspapers in India, both European and 
inh Saggestion.for the abolition ofthe Indian, ona subject which affects Europeans and 
| Indians alike seems to be the result of some policy 
“with which-we cannot concur. We allude tothe subject of the income tax, which, 
‘as‘at present assessed, seems to affect only the middle.classes. In March last the 
‘Viceroy.and Governor-General was graciously pleased to exempt from this tax all 
“persons: whose.annual incgme fell below Rs. 1,000;.and , it is. generally believed 
that, although the Indian National Congress had been..asking, for,this exemption 


ritaken place in the condition of decaying indigenops arte 
and gndustries, nor has:suffieient attention:keen paid to mprovement jin agricyl. 
tureunder British rule. But the rights and :privileges jwhich the British G ia 
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ruling ¢lass has-been emasculating:the people from .selfigh .motives, which simply | 
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for years past, the concession granted last year was a spontaneous gift of Lord 
Curzon.’ The higher classes of European officers have their exchange compen~ 
sation allowances which recoup them the amount they have to pey as Income-tax ; 
so that this tax affects only the men who draw monthly from Rs. 84 to Rs. 1,000, 
the latter figure representing the highest pay to which a fortunate few of the 
natives of Todia can generally hepe to attain. The class of men thus assessed 
consists mostly of Munsifs, Sub-Jfidges, Judges of Small Cause Courts, Tahsildérs 
and Deputy Collectors of all grades.. No. one can say that these are not deserv- 
ing officers, they being the mainstay of the Civil, Criminal and Revenue Depart. | 
ments of the administration of the country. We fail, therefore, to see why, of all 
officers, they alone should suffer from the impost of the income-tax. — 
Inpraw Peoris, 8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 13th February, says :-—The 
18th February, 1904. inspired statement is going the round of the press that 
yA Suggestion for farther reduction of =the Government will not remit taxation this year, but 
| spend the la-ge surplus that has been reaped on 
increased grants for objects of public utility. We cannot approve of the Govern- | 
ment’s disposal of the surplus in this way. It has been repeatedly declared on our } 
side, and without any effective answer from the side of Government, that these f{ 
surpluses are artificial surpluses due to the currency “reform” of Government, and 
even leaving on one side the covert increase of taxation due to the inflation in the 
_ value of the rupee, we have had much additional taxation imposed since 1887, 
which was levied avowedly to answer some temporary exigency but which has been 
virtually made part of the permanent fiscal system of the country. Last year for the 
first time in twenty years was a slight remission of taxation made, but that remission 
was out of all proportion less than the su:plus the Government has year after year 
been reaping now for half-a-dozen years. Justice to the Indian tax-payer not less 
than a souud and economical system of finance demands further reduction of the 
salt duty this year, and the Government will not be justified in refusing it. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


Sarva Vint, 9. The Satya Vddi (Hardwar), of the 27th January, referring to the 
27th Jonvary, 1004 crowds of pilgrims that visit Hardwar at all times 
ocal complaints at Hardwar, ° 
2 of the year, complains that the local shopkeepers 
cheat them and charge them excessive prices for their wares. There is no magistrate 
at Hardwar, and the police are all powerful. The Hardwar Union which is made 
up of members selected from amorg the residents of Kankhal, Jwalapur and 
Hardwear, appear to take little interest in the sanitary and lighting arrangements. 
< The sweepers, instead of removing refuse and dirty water (from the cess-pools) 
in carts supplied to them for the purpose, throw the rubbish on the streets to 
the great annoyance of Mahants (religious priests) and others, The lights in the 
streets are few and far between. The street leading to the bazar is in a very 
wretched condition, and becomes muddy on the fall of a light shower of rain. Surely 
the Union, which levies from pilgrims a tax of one anna per head in addition to the 
octroi duty, should pave the bazar street with stones, and provide other necessary. 
comforts for pilgrims ? | 


. “*« 
i 
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(¢).—Education. 
Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 
(9).—General. 


cine 10. The Satya Védi (Hardwar), of the 20th January, states that Govern- 
20th January, 1904. ment contemplates establishing a Military College at - 
sumese’ comeieaenent of © Me Ouse in Balachistén , subject to the sanction of the 
) Secretary of State. But the writer does not under- 
stand why the proposed college should be located in such an out-of-the-way place as 
Quetta. If the college is to be open to Indians it should be established at Meerut 
or Rawalpindi; but if Government wishes simply to provide military training for 
certain British military officials at the cost of the Indian exchequer, it may locate 
the institution where it pleases. tit; seca rae 
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11. The Satya Vddi (Hardwar), of. the 10th February, states, on the au- 
Partition of Bengal. — thority of a correspondent of the Bengalee, that the 
’ Magistrates in Hastern Bengal ordered the people 
not to make any objection to the transfer of any district to Assam, in the addresses 
they were to present to Lord Curzon during his coming visit to that part of Bengal. 
If district authorities bring such pressure to bear on the people of their own 
accord, Lord Curzon should be memorialized on the subject. if, on the other hand, 
Magistrates prevent the people from speaking out their minds in their addresses, at 
the instigation of higher authorities, interpellations in the matter should be made 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 7 

12. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 20th February, says :—Lord 
‘Lord Curzon’s specch at Chittagong. Curzon’s speeches are as eloquent as ever, but we 

believe we are right in saying that they have ceased to 
ossess that authority and weight which Viceregal utterances generally, and His 
Revellency’s own speeches in particular, have carried with them. In the case of the 
present Viceroy, it is not that the people have ceased to admire his beautiful diction 
or noble ideas ; the reason is to be found in the notorious divergence between word 
and deed, between promise and performance. It has, for instance, by now become 
generally known that his several Commissions of inquiry have thus far borne no 
fruit, whereas at least some of them have either practically ended in smoke or led 
to reactionary legislation of the type of the Universities Bill But m his long 
speech at Chittagong, Lord Curzon for the dozenth time spoke of these as almost 
ushering in the millennium. Let us refer to an instance or two. His Lordship 
mentioned the Famine Commission. We do not attach the same importance to the 
details of relief administration that the Viceroy does, but this may be left out, as 
difference of opinion is inevitable in certain matters. Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
Commission did not, however, content themselves with recommendations on this 
aspect of the problem. They made certain far-reaching proposals on the more 
important question of famine prevention. But beyond. hastily giving effect to that 
one of the recommendations which was very controversial and which the public 
judgment has disapproved, we mean. the restriction of the agriculturist’s right of 
alienation of his land, what other recommendations have the Government carried 
out ? | : 

Take, then, the Industrial Schools Committee. What is the practical outcome 
of it? The a recommendation made by that body has been totally disap- 
proved of by the Government, while the institution of the industrial survey of India 
—a step which such men as Lord Reay, the late Sir Louis Mallet,.and Dr. Forbes 
Watson, and the Indian National. Congress had: recommended before the Industrial 
Schools Committee—the Government will not consent to, for no sufficient reason 
shown, The Irrigation Commission made useful proposals, but we have yet to be 
told that the Government of India will definitely spend on irrigation at the rate 
of the two crores and odd a year as hicotbetronns | by the Commission. Nothing has 

et come out of the recommendations of the Police or the Railway Commission. 
Lord Curzon talks of his administration as one of great reforming energy. That it 
is an administration of incessant activity, bustle and energy no one will deny; but 
we do not know so much of many useful reforms undertaken or accomplished. Not 
“ peace, economy and reform,” but aggression beyond the frontier, excessive mili- 
tary expenditure, reactionary legislation, distrust in the people, pompous pageantry 
—these have been the marked characteristics of this much nd regime ; while 
absolutely no effort has been made to elevate the political status of the classes or 
better the economic’condition of the masses. 

It was only to be expected that the Chittagong speech would contain a 
clever attempt at defending the scheme of territorial re-distribution which is con- 
vulsing the neighbouring province of Bengal. We are thankful to know that the 
scheme must not be understood to be the final unalterable one, and that the Gov- 
ernment will give their ear to all reasonable representations against it : but the 
somewhat passionate defence attempted by Lord Curzon, we must own, leaves little 
hope in the mind that his Government will be as good as his word. Then, the 
Viceroy illustrated once again his extreme sensitiveness to adverse criticism by the 
manner of his reference to and disposal of the contents of Sir Henry Cotton’s note. 
If Sir Henry’s note deserves to be taken so little notice of as Lord Curzon would 
affect, why, we wonder, was its publication refused by Government and left to be 
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‘made later ky the Bengalee ? Why, again, does His Excellency say that Sir 


Henry wrote as a Bengal and not an Assam official, and that therefore his opinion 
is not of much moment? Inthis question of the transfer of Bengal districts to 
Assam, which province is more interested—Bengal or Assam? And then, the 


imposing array of authorities he cited in support of the transfer—are they Assam 


officers? They are all Bengal officers, .There is one other point which evidently 
did not strike His Excellency. We suppose he will admit on reflection that the 
eople affected ought to have a voice in the matter. But Lord Curzon’s speech 
shows that one need only consider Assam’s point of view to arrive at the right 
judgment. This, however, is not as it ought to be. 
18. The Satya Vddi (Hardwar), of the 10th February, expresses surprise — 
that in reply to an interpellation made in the last ses- 
cane eritish Parliament andmixed = sion of Parliament, the Home Government stated that 
it had not received any report showing that English- 
men ill-treated Indians and that British officers did not do justice to the latter 
in mixed cases. What do the British ministers know of the true state of things in 
India? They derive all their information from the official reports written by the 
Anglo-Indian officials. Unless British rulers at Home come to India and see for 
themselves how differently justice is administered to natives and Englishmen, 
they cannot verify if, what the native press says about the administration of 
justice by British officers in mixed cases is true, or the reports of the Indian 
Government. 
14, The Satya Védi (Hardwéar), of the 20th January, says that it is a 
matter for much surprise that as British rule in 
Incitisions between Europeans and =Tndia grows older and older, and as British and 
Indian relations become closer and closer, the anti- 
pathy of Englishmen against Indians waxes stronger and stronger. Even during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon several Indians have met with violent. deaths 
at the hands of Europeans, but not one of the offenders has adequately been 
punished, notwithstanding the great anxiety shown by His Excellency to 
hold the balance evenly lebwaen the rulers and the ruled. Lately a Bishop 
was assaulted by some illiterate men of a village in Chota Nagpur, and the 
Pioneer, “the Allahabad champion of Englishmen” opines that the offenders 
should be most severely punished. Yes, have the village assailants on the 
Bishop punished adequately by all means; but the writer would ask the 
Pioneer to say if the assault was quite unprovoked, or the Bishop had done any- 
‘thing to excite the villagers’ fury against him. The peaceful Indians, specially the 
unarmed villagers, who dread the very sight of Englishmen, are never expected 
to face, much less to attack, an Englishman, unless they are extremely provoked 
or given serious offence. There have been many cases in which European mission- 
ary ladies and preachers were found to. have abducted Hindu ladies from their 
homes. Such being the case, it is no wonder that even villagers should lose 
their patience at such misbehaviour on the part of European missionaries and 
preachers. The British people being the fh ot of India, should try to have 
justice administered impartially between their own countrymen and Indians. 
Otherwise if British offenders totally escape punishment even for capital offences, 
again and again, and Indians be severely punished for trivial offences in mixed 
cases, the future historians will speak of the otherwise unblemished British rule 
in India, in the same terms as present writers do of the oppressive Muhammadan 
‘rule in the past. The writer heartily wishes that British rule in India should 
always remain spotless ; but this can be possible only if the ill-feelings between 
Englishmen and Indians be removed, and amity and goodwill spring up, and be 
cultivated more and more between them—a state of things which can best be pro- 
moted and brought about by those officers who are entrusted with the administra- 
tion of justice, 
15. The Almora Akhbdr of the 31st January, referring to the great intelli- 
gence, wisdom and cleverness of Europeans, as shown 
Indians.” Pslishmenand jn their wonderful inventions and other things, regrets 
to say that they should be found so very unjust and 
ill-mannered in their treatment of Indians. In January last the police found a Huro- 
pean drunk on the road and arrested him. But the result was that the Sub-Inspec- 
tor of police who had made the European a prisoner was.suspended! .A Sikh was 
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lately travelling by rail, and three Englishmen entered and took their ‘seatsin the- 
same carriage with him. The: Englishmen not liking the Sikh’s company, began to. 
insult and annoy him by throwing bread and:roasted meat on him. The Sikh there-. 
upon took hold of one of the Englishmen by the legs and violently pushed him into 
the privy, and then seizing the heads of the other two knocked them together. 
This prompt action on the part of the Sikh brought the Englishmen to their senses, 
and they at once made their peace with him by apologizing. It is a great pity 
that Englishmen should so look down upon Indians, ‘and misbehave pa 
towards them in this shameful manner. Englishmen know well. that they owe a 
great deal of their present glory and greatness to India, and they ought to feel it 
unbecoming their position as rulers to ill-treat and oppress the natives. Several 
natives fall victims to the kicks and blows of Europeans every year, leaving their 
wives and children unprovided foy and helpless. hen a hoe Ab is sought in. law 
courts in such cases, the offenders are readily acquitted on the spleen-rupture plea, 
&c. This state of things is most deplorable, and God knows what it will ulti- 
mately lead to. Indians too were once rulers of a vast dominion, and everybody knows 
to what straits they ave reduced now. But their present fallen condition cannot 
be anything but the outcome of their own misdeeds in the past. Verily every 
nation must reap the fruits of the seed it sows. : 

16 The Citizen (Ailahabad), of the 15th February, says : —Recently a very Criizex, 

important correspondence has passed between the 1% Febrasry, 1904. 

ee ePly Oriel of tho Bengal Chamber e¢ rovernment of India and the Bengal Chamber of 
Coenen Europeans and Natives. Commerce. A memorial signed by fifteen gentlemen, 

es Eurasian and Anglo-Indian, was addressed to the 
Government. Never was a memorial addressed to the supreme head of the 
Government, couched in language of such unraralleled savaveness and severity. 
The burden of the memorial is that the Government of India does not deal with the 
| Europeans justly and impartially, when they happen to be charged with the offence 
)} of killing, maiming or hacking a native. The Government of India is ‘accused of 
having been instrumental in unduly straining the law to the prejudice of Europeans, 
and it is stated that Executive Government's meddling in the matter of judicial 
administration is mischievous to the extreme. . Much capital is made uf the recent . 
cases of Bain, Rennick, Emerson and Casey. The reply of the Government is 
sober and moderate and has convincingly refuted every charge brought against it, 
and points out that the Kuropeans have throughout during the last ten years been 
treated with impartiality and also with great leniency. The Government surveys the 
whole situation and recommends the cultivation of good feelings between Natives 
and Kuropeans and the avoidance of mutual recriminations. We say dmen. 


17. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 15th February, referring to the , Brana Jrwax, 
assault case of the Bishop of Chota Nagpur, says inna 
Chota Nagpur.’ ° “he Bishop of that it was absurd on the part of the Bishop to plead 
| in the Magistrate’s Court that when he was asked by 

the potter, to whose house he had gone'to preach Christianity at the instance of 
his attendant native Christian, whether he had come to destroy his caste, he 
denied having any such purpose. But can a Hindu be converted to Christianity 
without losing his caste? Moreover, what right or authority had the Bishop to go 
to the house of the potter to preach the gospel ? oo : 

18. The Vénijya Sukhdéyak (Benares), for January, says that shops for V*yva Suze- 
the sale of cocaine have been established here and January, 190 
there in the town of Benares by ordinary persons, 
which will surely affect the conduct of young men. The import of cocaine into 
Calcutta and Bombay has been strictly prohibited. But now Delhi has become 
the central market for that drug and German traders are busy encouraging its sale. 
They say that only the Merk Company has sold sixty lakh rupees worth of 
cocaine in this country this year. It is to be hoped that the authorities will be up 
and doing and save people his ruin. 

19. The Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 15th February, says that while it ,,..4erAcns | 
Pee is ebruary, 1904. 
is supplied with a copy of all official publications, such 

pipinsgestion for the supply ofomeial as the Gazette, Buls, Acts, &c., issued by the Gov- 
nited Provincesto the Nasin-i-dgra, ernment of India, for review and the information of 
; the general public through its columns, it does not 

receive similar publications from the Local Government. As the Nasim is 


Sale of cocaine at Benares and Delhi. 
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lished im the United Provinces, it is ita duty to me pro its opinion on the mig. 
sures:of the Isoval Government ; bat unless it is supplied with the official publications 
of the Governitent, it cannot discharge that duty properly. The editor therefore 
hopes that the Local Government will think it ex nt to supply him with a 
of its Annual Administration Report, Gazette, Bills, Acts, &c., in future, as th 
Government of India already does with those of its own. 


| V.—LEGIsLation. 
Satya Vin, 20 The Satya Vadi (Hardwar), of the 10th February, represents Punch, 
10th February, 1908. in the midst of his wanderings, 4s coming across an edi- 
pan ieee secrets Bill when passed Or Who is being dragged, by two or three peons, to a 
into law. Magistrate’s Court, and goes along with him to watch 


the affair. The Magistrate asks the editor, when brought before him, why he has 
come to his office, and accuses him of having done so with the object of collecting 
news regarding his proceedings, and publishing im his paper the fact of that 
official’s attending court at one Pp. m. (on that day), and threatens to punish him 
under the Official Secrets Bill. The editor pleads that he had come to deposit the 
income-tax assessed on his press, and produces the receipt he has just obtamed for 
the same. The Magistrate then asks the editor if he has any relatives employed 
in his office. The editor, replying in the affirmative, says that an uncle of the 
brother-in-law of one of his uncle’s uncle was the record-keeper in his office, 
Thereupon the Magistrate at once loses his mental balance, and sends for the 
record-keeper, opining that this man must be communicating to the editor in 
question all that takes place in his office, and should therefore be dismissed at once. 
The Magistrate, on making furbher inquiries from the editor, learns that his 
daftri is a distant relative of ore of the menials of the editor, and a relative of 
the editor’s female sweeper was his ayah, and at once punishes both the daftri 
and ayah with imprisonment, under the Official Secrets Bill, because he is sure 
, that these persons must communicate all the secrets of his office to the editor; @ 
Punch’s protest on the ground that the Bill had not yet become a law being jf: 
altogether unheeded. i ce 


VI.—Rattway. 

Nil. 

VII.—Post Orricr. 
Nil. 

VIII.—Native Sociztms anv Reticiovs any Soctan Marrens. 

Nil. 

1X.—Mscet.anrovs, 
Nil. 

ALLAHABAD : | PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
) Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 23rd Feb., 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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(ey 
I.—Potitics. 
(a).—Foretgn. 


1. Tae Citizen (Allahabad), of the 22nd February, says :—Japan being an 
Asiatic Power, it is not surprising that the people of 

Russo-Japanese War eng im —_ India should be pleased with her success against a 
more powerful foe. Some or in Europe have been croaking out 
strange predictions because of this feeling. If Japan gets the better of Russia, 
they say, she would extend the wing of her ambition and some day appropriate the 
whole of Asia to herself. India may thus be in danger. The elation of the 
Indians at the Japanese success points to this danger. This, we protest, is a 
serious reflection on the loyalty and character of the Indian people. The pro- 
ounders of this doctrine are nothing short .of mischief-mongers and utterly 


| yea of the deep-rooted sentiment of loyalty prevailing here. We are an 


glicised Fw le—English language, literature, and English sentiments having 
been assimilated in our very blood. Even in our dress we take after the English. 
We educated men keenly appreciate the advantages of British rule in India, 
but the feeling is not confined to the educated few. It has been handed down 
from sire to son. It has made its way among the female folk and permeated the 
masses. Not the work of one day, no mere impulse, but the result of an experience 
of more than a century! And now because of our elation at Japanese success, which 
by-the-bye is shared by the entire civilised world, to be held up to the world as 
suspects is—to speak the least.of it—most unhappy. We believe these are the 
tricks of some of the secret spies of Russia who try to alienate the sympathy of 
Great Britain from Japan. We may safely say that thesedevices wont do. 
2. Al Bashir (itawah), of the 28rd February, referring to the successes 
| . which Japan has gained over Russia, says that these 
ments of the Amrit Barer Patrita onthe successes cannot but be looked upon as ephemeral. 
peel en cisicont tiny _ The real issues of the war are not expected to be 
decided until Russia has concentrated her vast military strength in the campaign 
ground. However, if any European Power comes to the help of Japan, there is 
little doubt that the latter will finally achieve victory over Russia; but if, 
on the other hand, the European Powers keep aloof, one cannot but consider 
Japan to be in a dangerous position, pitched as she is against so great a Kuropean 
Power as Russia. The Amrit Bazar Patrika regrets that Japan should 
have declared war against Russia. It thinks that Japan ought not to have 
entered into an alliance ora war with any European Power for, the next fifty 
years, and that England has, in the present instance simply egged on Japan 
to measure swords with Russia, with a view to weaken the latter Power. 
Observations like these show that the Patrika holds very bad (hostile) sentiments 
against the British Government, which its editor, being a subject of that Govern- 
ment, ought not to entertain. Al Bashir at any rate does not approve of the 
expression of such sentiments on the part of any Indian editor against his Gov- 
ernment, This is a mere abuse of the liberty of the press. Muhammadan editors 
never indulge in such sentiments even when the Indian Muhammadans have 
occasion to complain of any action of the British Government directed against a 
Muhammadan Power. They express their sentiments in a friendly and loyal tone. 
3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 21st February, says :—The Tsar of 
all Russia has begun to play a big game, too big 
even for the very, very big Russian Empire, The 
northern Octopus means to extend its tentacles to all conceivable directions. The 
Sultan has been thrown into excitement by the recrudescence of the Balkan troub- 
les ; Japan has begun to cut in pieces the tentacles in the Far East ; in order to 
bamboozle the world into a belief of her unlimited resources, it is reported that 
General Ivanoff, Governor of Turkistan, has been instructed to prepare for possible 
military action in the direction of India. Such an eventuality may take place 
in case Great Britain adopts a hostile attitude towards. Russia in the seat of war 
or takes advantage of her hands being full with the Far Eastern affairs to attempt 
an enterprise in Persia or Tibet prejudicial to Russian interests. There is we are 
sure the mission—political and peaceful, and not military and hostile—in Tibet to 
give Russia a pretext to strike a blow on our north or north-east frontier. ‘But 
even in her excitement Russia may think twice before rousing the British lion. 


Russian menace to India. 
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recog ;of the 28rd February, referring to the 
threat held out, according to, Reuter, by Russia of 
Russia and the British Government. reinforcing her troops in tan with a view to 
fg _. advancing towards Tndia, in case the British Govern- 
ment seeks to make any demonstration or. interference in Tibet or Persia, hostile 


4. The Oudh Akhbér 


to Russian interests, says that Russia cannot be considered so insane as to involve 


herself in complications in other quarters, while she is already embroiled in the Far 
East. At present Russia requires all her military strength to maintain her position 
intact in Manchuria, and she is hardly 2 cage to seriously contemplate an Invasion 
of India. She might, however, cunningly contrive to create some disturbance in 
Afghanistan ; but the Amir does not lean towards her and has a firm hold on his 
country. Again, the routes by which Russia can march her troops towards India 
are very arduous and beset with difficulties : so that if she foolishly sends an ex- 
pedition to the north-west frontier of India, she will simply court annihilation 
of the entire force. | : anik ; es 

5. The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 11th February, in its Supplement 


\ nial tila ae to the Tibet Mission, says that it is but a 


; : tiny affair, about which Messrs. W. Wedderburn, 
Dadabhai Naoroji & Co. should hardly bother their heads. Such affairs are un- 
avoidable in a vast empire like India and should be left to be dealt with by the 
Viceroy. The only question in connection with this affair is whether this should 
be treated as an Imperial or Indian matter, and its cost defrayed from the Home or 
Indian treasury. ~But the cost of this mission or’expedition cannot be large, the 
Lamas themselves not being in a position to offer any great resistance, unless 
they are assisted by a foreign Power. If exception, however, could possibly 
be taken to the mission, it’ would be to the effect that Tibet had not hitherto 
done arything to provoke this strong measure on the part of Government against 
her. But this is mere sentimentalism, which carries little weight against State 
exigencies. a OS 
' -. 6. The Zul-Qarnain (Budaun), of the 21st February, states that a letter 
oe has been received from Constantinople acknowledging 


sslmanss ee wey and Indian Mu the receipt of £110 sent in aid of the Hedjaz 


Hs Railway scheme, in October last, and intimating 
that the gentlemen who have contributed Rs. 75 each will receive a silver medal, 
and those whose contributions exceed that amount a gold medal. The persons who 
have contributed smaller sums can even now secure medals by making up the defi- 
ciency. The Sultan has granted a medal to Maulvi Muhammad Razi adin, vakil 
and honorary magistrate at Shdéhjahanpur, who took great pains in raising the 
amount remitted, in recognition of his pious services. | | 


(b).—Home. 


7. The Hamdard (Kara, Allahabad district), for January, referring to the 
| public meeting which the Muhammadans held on the 


aXecd for @ separate Muhammadan 975+ October 1900, at Lucknow, to protest against the 


Hindi Resolution issued by the Local Government on 
the 18th April 1900 and to establish a separate association of their own to safe- 
guard their political interests, says that such an association is most urgently needed 
and must be established without further delay. The resolutions passed at the said 
meeting regarding the appointment of delegates for a general meeting to be held in 
future, should, however, be modified to some extent. Neither the maximum nor the 
minimum number of delegates for a district should be fixed, for it may happen that 
in-some districts the minimum number of eligible candidates for delegation may not 
be forthcoming, while in others the number of such persons may exce-d even the 


Maximum. All qualified persons who may be willing to be appointed delegates should 


be nominated as such, Again, it is not necessary that delegates should be appointed 
by election at a public meeting. They should be simply nominated, whether at a 
public meeti:g or otherwise. But the other resolution as to the delegates being 
educated non-official Musalmans having an income of Rs. 500 or over is perfectly 


reasonable and should remain intact. The objects of the association as proposed 


at the Lucknow meeting should, of course, be to make respectable representations 
AS Government in Muhammadan interests as necessity arises, and promote social 
reforms. | Bee: ) | 
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OUDH AKHBAR, 
28rd February 


1904. 


OUDH PUNCH, 
lith February, 
1904. . 


HAMDARD, 
January, 1904. 


MASHIRE-I- 


HINDUSTANI, 
24th February, 


1904. 


( 7 ) 
— * E—Arananstan anv Traws-Frontize- 
~ WL—Narwe States. 
| Nil. 

IV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. | 
8. The Mashir-i-Rozgér yee for January, publishes an open letter to 
Curzon, in which it says that the present system 


A suggestion for abolishing the pre- Lor . 
om See crnes an Geeks’ caaian dana | «OL Ua . various classes of rev enue officers going out 
pee iaeeclnoais on tour in the interior of the districts during the 


cold weather, and trying revenue cases in their camps has, far from being a blessing, 


proved a curse buth to litigants and the villagers in general. The poor litigants, 
whether men or women, old or young, have to travel long distances to reach the 
camp of a revenue officer on the day fixed for the hearing of their case, carrying 
their necessarily heavy winter luggage on their shoulders. Even those who can 
afford to hire a conveyance cannot easily obtain it, on account of conveyances, 
carts, &c., being in great demand during the touring season. In, cases.in which 
landed property is at stake, the litigants especially require the help of mukhtars 
and pleaders, and have to pay them exorbitant fees and heavy travelling expenses. 
The assistance of learned legal; practitioners has become much more necessary 
now that not only English, but native officers also require the casé to be discussed 
in English before them. The litigants have to pay much larger fees to petition- 
writers and aboub double the price of stamps at the camps of officers. What is 
worse still is that hardly a case is decided at the first hearing without’ being post- 
poned again and again, on account of the non-service of the summonses on the 
witnesses, or of non-attendance of a party to the suit, or of some other cause, 
and the result is that the litigants have to follow the officer’s camp from one 
encamping ground to another, enduring all the inconveniences and privations of 
long journeys and the rigours of winter. The landholders and cultivators and other 
classes of residents of villages in which revenue officers encamp during their tour, 
are also subjected to untold inconveniences, miseries and losses in supplying pro- 
visions to their camps. In short, the tours of Revenue officers simply mean 
unspeakable trouble and ruin to litigants as well as to all classes of villagers, 
bringing good to none and misery to all. Such being the case, the paternal Go- 
vernment should take pity on the people, and after enquiring into the facts detailed 
above, abolish the obnoxious system of officers trying revenue cases on tour, and 


direct that im future such cases should be tried only at headquarters as civil cases 
are. | 
(6).—Police. | 

9, The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 24th February, referring to the high- 
handedness and corruption of the police, says that the 
extensive powers exercised by the police turn their 
| heads and make the majority of them oppressive and 
dishonest. A petty police official like a Sub-Inspector, can destroy the honour 
and ieputation of any person, however respectable he may be, by making false 
entries in his diary, or absolutely unfounded reports against him. If a Sub-Enspec- 
tor bears a grudge to a gentleman, he can easily cast suspicions on him in con- 
nection with some offences, or report him as a bad character once or twice, and the 
latter will become condemned in the eyes of the superior police officials, and may 
then be hauled up and put into hot water at any time. This system of stabbing in 
the dark is most objectionable, inasmuch as it places the life, honour and property 
of the people at the mercy of the police. Hence, it is very necessary that this 
system should be materially modified. When a Sub-Inspector reports any person 
as abad character or as one supporting, harbouring or helping bad characters, 
the District Superintendent of Police should forwaid this report at once to the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, and the latter should institute a prosecution against the accused im- 
mediately, and thereby give him an opportunity to defend himself. Such a change 
is absolutely necessary, as in that cage the police will think twice before making 
false reports against any respectable person. Sets 


The making of false reports by the 
police against respectable persons. . 
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|. (e):—Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. | 
(d).—Municipal.and Cantonment Affairs. 
) praia ae | 3 
(e).—Education, — 


10. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 24th February, says -—Sir INDIAN PEOPLE, 


James LaTouche’s speech in opening the new build- 


gEitablishmont oftsucaren “* “™° ~ings of the Nagri Prachdrini Sabha at Benares, 


contained an important announcement on the subject 
of Sanskrit learning. His Honour said that scholarships would be established at 


_ the Sanskrit College, Benares, and that they would be thrown open to all parts of 


India. Scholars should have passed the Madhyama degree, and should possess a 
fair knowledge of English. Scholarships should be at least ten a year, tenable for 


\ five or six years and of the value of Rs. 20 per month. During this time the scholar 


would continue to study up to the Acharya degree, and simultaneously pursue some 
branch of Western learning having a direct bearing on his Sanskrit studies: At 
the end of the course one or two studentships of Rs, 100 a month should be open to 
those who had taken the Acharya degree and qualified in Western scholarship. 
An essential part of this scheme, Sir James LaTouche said, would be the creation of 
a hostel. If a sufficient number of scholarships were endowed, and the money for a 
hostel were provided by private liberality, say, an endowment of Rs. 12,000 a year, 
and a hostel to accommodate 100 scholars, he would be justified in asking the Gov- 
ernment of India to strengthen the staff of the College, and in sanctioning one or 
more scholarships: The scheme was a tentative one, and Sir James LaTouche invited 
consideration and further proposals. There were two essential conditions, he said ; 
Sanskrit must hold the first place and knowledge of Western scholarship must be 
brought home to the votaries of Sanskrit learning. All Hindus will be grateful to 
His Honour for this practical sign of his sympathy with Sanskrit learning. 
11. A correspondent of Al Bashir (Hitdéwah), of the 28rd February, says 
that the idea that the spread of high education would 
pilleged effect of high education on increase fellow-feeling and goodwill between the 


Hindus and Muhammadans is an erroneous one, . 


As high education spreads, love and brotherly feeling appear to die out, and 
jealousy, obstinacy, selfishness, vanity and prejudice take their soe Thus 
enlightenment does not illumine, but rather darkens the mind! But is it the 
Muhammadans whose heads high education turns in this way? It is impossible 
that such should be the case. If the Muhammadans accorded equal treatment to 
Hindus in the most palmy days of their supremacy in India, making no distinction 
of colour and creed, they cannot be expected to ill-treat, or entertrin hostile feelings 
against Hindus under the benign and just British rule. Had the Musalmans 
been selfish and tyrannical, or blinded by power and love of self-aggrandizement, 
India would have been another Hedjaz or Afghanistan to-day, being inhabited 
by Bedouins or Afridis. Such being the case, high education cannot fill the heads 
of the Musalmans, in their present condition of subjection, with pride, ill-will or 
prejudice against Hindus, the “true and holy” religion of the Muhammadans 
teaches them to accord humane treatment to friends and foes alike. Hence 


high education can but serve to revive the old lessons of human sympathy and — 


strict regard for the rights of others, taught them by their religion. When a 
Musalman is in power, he is always anxious to exercise it honestly, and does not 
allow himself to be led away by religious zeal or prejudice. In short, high 
education will make Musalmans only civilized, courteous and modest. Whereas 
such does not seem to be the case with the other or During the 
Sikh or Marattha supremacy, there existed perfect accord and amity between 
Hindus and Musalmans, each community respecting one another's religious feelings 
and social customs. Hindus never sought, in the later days of their supremacy, to 
deprive Muhammadans of their rights, mooted the question of cow-protection, raised 
the Hindi-Urdu controversy or retaliated upon the Muhammadans for the misdeeds 
of Mahmud or Shahab-uddin, or Aurangzeb, or any other thing to injure the 
Musalmans. But now as high education has spread, and is spreading among the 
Hindus, they are to be found raising a cry for the expulsion of Muhammadans from 
schools and colleges, railways, courts, &c., and even from India ! 


20 


24th February, 
1904. 


AL BASHIR, 
28rd February, 
1904. 
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(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 

aa et (g).—General, 

a --: 12, A correspondent of the Zul Qarnain (Budaun), of the 21st February, 
Crucity to animals at Aonta COMplains that he lately saw the driver of a hackne 
in Bareilly. ste ears at Aonla, in Bareilly cruelly beating the, ponies 
which appeared to be very weak, and asks the District Magistrate to take steps | 
to prevent such cruelty to dumb animals, aie ac 


| he V.—L&GISLATION. 
INDIAN: PEOPLE, 13. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 24th February, says :—We con- 
=. _ fess we cannot divine the reasons that. prompted Lord . 


vane Governor of Bombay on the Uniy Tamington to defend the Universities Bull in his 
| address at the Convocation of the Bombay University 
the other day. His Excellency has asked the Indian public to accept the Bill as 
an honest attempt at removing the reproach that has justly lain against the Indian 
Universities that they have subordinated: teaching to examinations. Apart from 
the superfluity of the advice, we wonder if Lord 7. has satisfied himself 
that it had any meaning. How will the Universities Bill tend to remove this 
reproach? The Bill, it is notorious, deals only with the machinery of education, 
not with its principles. Is the conversion of Senates and Syndicates into depart- 
ments of the State ‘so potent a reform as to at once transform examining boards 
into teaching Universities? Lord Lamington has been in the country only for 
three months or so, and it is therefore no reproach to him that he exhibits great 
ignorance of his subject ; but, cquld he not have contented himself with an acade- 
mic discourse on education instead.of rushing to support an indefensible measure ? 


VI.—Raitwar. 
Nil. 
~—'VII—Post Orrice. , 
Nil. 
VIIL—Native Societies AND REtIcious anp Socrat Matrers. 


BHARAT JIWAN: 14. The Bhdérat Jiwan Seven of the 22nd February, states that on 

arcana real s the day following the last Hindu festival Shiva 
ay potter ea piste te Parana 6©6Ratri, Nirvdnis, Niranjanis and mendicants of 
iGonnection with the Sudha Temple Other sects of Hindus assembled at the palace of the | 
sss ce | Maharaja of Bikanir, and unanimously protested against 
the imposition of any (poll) tax on pilgrims to (the temple of Jagan Nath at) Puri, 
and any interference on the part of Government with the Budha Gaya Temple and 
Tree at Gaya. The lodging-house tax which is gue. | levied at Puri, presses very 
hard on the pilgrims. The levy of any other tax will simply prohibit penniless 
SAN YAsts ra om si mendicants), from making a pilgrimage to the holy place. The 
Hindu religious books inculcate obeisance to the temple and the tree.at Gaya, and 
therefore any change in the existing state of things relating to them will be unjust 
interference with the Hindu religion. : ) 


1X.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


BINDOSTHAN, 15. The Hindi Hindosthdw (Kélakankar), of the 2ist February, is glad to 
2st February, 1004, notice that an association has lately been founded at 
associations ali Over ihe wountry for Lahore with the view of enabling Indians and English- 
Indians ond Euroveaue > Potween )~=6men to meet together occasionally and consider the 
ws means of promoting the general well-being of the public, 

and cultivate brotherly relations and good-will between them. At the inaugural 

meeting of the association recently held, some Rs. 13,000 were subscribed on the spot 
to promote its objects. The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab fully sympathises 

with the objects of the association. Such associations or clubs, the writer thinks, 

should be established in all parts of the country, so that Indians and Europeans may 

have opportunities to mix and learn to sympathize with one another in their res- 

pective joys and sorrows. 

| ALLAHABAD re ; PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 1st March, 1904. . _ for the United Provinces. 
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SHAHNA-I-HIND, 
24th February, 
1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
2nd March, 1904. 


Oe ee 
I.—Potirics. 


(a)—Foreign. 


1, Tse Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 25th February, says that Japan has 
acted with great sagacity and foresight in entering 
kendo then ont the lists against Russia at the present time, for if she 
had deferred the struggle for fifty years, as had been suggested in some quarters, © 
she would very probably have ceased to exist by that time as a separate Power, 
If Turkey and Persia had struck a blow against Russia fifty years ago, they 
would never have been reduced to their present humiliating position. Japan has, 
at any rate, acted very bravely and manfully in entering into hostilities with such 
a kines Power as Russia. If she is successful in this mortal game, she 
will have rescued herself from the grip ofa mighty foe, and got her name 
enrolled in the list of the first class Powers of the world. If, on the other 
hand, she is overpowered by Russia and has to retrace her steps in the end, her 
position will at allevents be far better than it would have been, reduced as she 
would have been by Russia in course of time, had she avoided the present war. If 
other Asiatic Powers, viz., Turkey, Persia, Tibet and China follow suit and cast in 
their lot with Japan against their common foe, Russia, she will have a very critical 
time of it, and find it almost impossible to defend her vast empire from end to end. 
Whatever thoughts, views and motives may have induced Japan to measure swords 
with Russia at this juncture, half the world is heartily praying for her success. 


2, The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 24th February says that, as Russia 

has been thrusting her nose everywhere, inciting 

Rane, sShalnanieHing’s vigwe on the Macedonia and Bulgaria against Turkey, seeking to 
swallow up China as a tit-bit, making advances to 


Tibet, and intriguing in Afghanistan, her rival Powers are laughing 


in their 


sleeves at her being involved in a war with Japan, The greatest rival of Russia 
is England, and both of them are naturally anxious to see each other weakened, 
Russia did her best to bring about a war between England and Turkey, but failed, 
and was herself plunged into hostilities with the latter in 1877. She has now — 
gone to loggerheads-with Japan: Just as the European Powers egged on Greece 
to enter into a war with Turkey some years ago, so they have induced Japan 
at the present time to declare war against Russia, minimising the latter's military 
and naval resources as much .as possible. Nothing can be predicted as to the 
ultimate result of the war. But this much is certain that, whichever party may be 
victorious, the European Powers will never allow Japan or Russia to absorb China 
and Korea ; and hence the war is a mere wild goose chase, and wanton sacrifice of 


the lives of lakhs of human beings. 
38. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 2nd 


_ Tibet Mission. 


March, observing that if 


Russia has given distinct and satisfactory assurance 
regarding her Tibetan policy, as declared by Lord 


Lansdowne, there is no longer justification for the Younghusband Mission to remain 
in Tibet, remarks :—But no, the ‘mission’ will not be recalled, nor will assur- 
ance be given that it will not push its way further into Tibet. And why? Lord q 
Rosebery—that. inconstant political figure who, while other Liberal leaders are 
seeking to do their duty by protesting against the Government’s aggressive policy 
in airing his own peculiar views which are either meaningless or unsupported by 
fact—says it. is a to.recall the mission till it will make a firm impression 
a 


on the Tibetans. 


ue words. which may be twisted to mean whatever conve- 


nience may dictate. Be this as it may, we are more concerned with the question of 
the cost of the expedition than with its wanderings and its ultimate fate. After 
what Lord Hardwicke said it will be ridiculous to contend that the ‘ mission’ is not 
& military expedition ; and if the pretension that it is not will be reaffirmed, it cap 
only be because of the overpowering selfish intention to make the Indian tax-payer 
pay for it. But it will be at once cruel and illegal to charge to the Indian reve- 
nues any portion of the cost. How can this reckless waste of money be justified at 


a time when the plague is decimating the land and eve 


ck 


effort regardless of cost 


ought to be made to bring relief and succour to the stricken people? A good deal 
of avoidable misery may be spared with a liberal expenditure of the money which 


is now diverted to other purposes. 
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.° 4 The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of thé 24th February, says that 
India stands, as it were, in a erous valley, sur- 
ys (errs rounded by hungry wild.animals.. Let. her condition 
be what it may, the Government never curtails the: cost of administration, and the 
Secretary of State is always ready to strike a note of prosperity. If war.breaks out 
in any part of the world-wide British Empire, India is bled for it. The Transvaal 
war and the Somaliland campaign are instances in point. Ifa misunderstanding 
arises on her frontiers, she must similarly bear the cost of the expedition, Indians 
were very aggrieved at the most shabby treatment Lord George Hamilton, 
the. late Secretary of State, accorded to their country in such matters; but the 
attitude of Mr. Brodrick, his successor, is still more outrageous. If India was 
a bird that laid golden eggs in the eyes of Lord George Hamilton, she is simply 
a. “golden” cow in those of Mr. Brodrick—one wanted to squeeze out India 
hei , but the other desires to put her, as it were, into an oil-press at once. 
Mr. Brodrick sought to quarter three British army corps in South Africa at 
India’s expense, but on account of the clamour raised by the Indians, and Lord 
Curzons protest, he had to drop his proposal. Now he has announced that the 
cost, of the Tibet Mission will be borne by India. If the Home Government 
desires to —— British interest in Tibet, the. writer does not see the propriety 
of charging India with the expenses of the Mission. Seopa 


ae : (b).—Home. . 
cee Nil. 
. . JI.—Aronantstan: anp Trans-FRontier. 
ITL.—Nativg States; 
IV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. = 


The cost of the Tibet Mission. | 


SS ge 


:. § ‘The Shahna-t-Hind (Meerut), of the 24th February, states, on the auth- SHAHNA-I-HIND, 


ority of a correspondent, that one Kauria chamar, resid- 
ent of village Panchli in the Meerut district, filed a suit 


An alleged case of forgery in Mee- 
Small Cause Court Judge, for recovery of Rs. 55, the price of a she-buffalo, from one 
Nathan jdt, and; obtaining a decree for the same on the 13th February 1908, 
ee for the-execution of the decree on the-20th idem. A notice return- 
able on the 25th March was: issued to the defendant. On the 25th March 
the defendant presented an application, through his pleader, to the effect that 
he paid the money to the decree-holder on the 20th February in the pres- 
ence of respectable witnesses. On this the court issued a notice to the 
decree-holder informing him that the defendant's said application would be 
considered on the 2nd May. In the meantime the defendant citing the decree- 
holder as his: witness in the matter, took out a summons for him, and accom- 
panied by two persons, one of whom is said to be a tout working on the 


premises of the court, pee to the village of the decree-holder, and . 
€ 


coerced him, with the help of the tout, whom the decree-holder took for a 
court official, into receiving the summons, and giving his thumb mark on «@ 


piece of paper in acknowledgment of the same. The defendant forged this 


paper into a receipt for the money he had declared before the court to have paid 
to the vba and, obtaining further time from the court on the 2rd 
May to submit proof in support of his declaration, presented the forged receipt on 
the 16th idem. It is to be noted here that before the production of this receipt, 
the defendant had, on no previous occasion, ever mentioned that he had it. The 
Court got a fresh impression of the decree-holder’s thumb, and comparing it 
with that on the alleged receipt, did not find the two impvessions to tally, and 
declared the receipt to-be a cues one The decree-holder then obtained permis- 


sion, and prosecuted the defendant for forgery- in‘the court of a Deputy Magis- 


trate. But the ay Magistrate dismissed the prosecution on the authority of 
& young expert, who stated that though one thumb impression was larger than 
the other, both appeared to be alike. 


he decree-halder sought ta have the case 


‘in the court of the Munsif exercising the powers of a 
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- INDIAN PEOPLE, 
27th February, 
1904. 


ROHILKHAND 


GAZETTE, 


HINDUSTHAN, 
2ist March, 1904. 


NASIM-I-AGRA, 
—=« 29th February, 


1904. 
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reviewed by another court, but his request was not granted. Surely this was & clear 
case of forgery, and Government wood do well to have a thorough enquiry made 
intothe matter and the offender and his accomplices duly punished, so that others 
might be deterred from practising such forgery in future. ae 
6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th February, ‘says :—A 


correspondent calls our attention to the following 


ren cmination of graduates for four facts, which we wish to bring to the notice of his 


Honour the Lieutenant-Governor ol the United Pro- 
vinces) for his favourable consideration. In the Resolution of last year abolishing 
the competitive test for the partial recruitment of deputy collectors, Government 
has offered that four probationary tahsildarships should be filled every year by 
direct nomination of competent’ graduates. It is believed to be the intention of 
Government to make these four nominations from among the graduates of the last 
preceding year. This year, however, being the first when such nominations are to 


_ take place, we are told the Principals of colleges have been asked to send up to the 


Board of Revenue eligible names of graduates of whatever year; which means 
that the number of candidates will be out of all proportion to the four available 
posts. But this: discrepancy between the number of candidates and posts is 
increased by reason of the Board asking the Commissioners of divisions to recom- 
mend some naib tahsildars (presumably graduates) also for a few of these very four 
sts. This seems to be clearly unjust and to be going beyond the terms of the 
esolution of last year, and it also means much injustice to the graduates, who, 
having lost the direct appointment to a deputy collector’s place, have now to be 
content with a tahsildarship. The unfairness of the arrangement said to be 
contemplated is transparent, and it is to be hoped the matter will receive the 
attention of Government. | | 
7. The Rohilkhand Gazette, ap wagons of the 1st March, says that the 
eacidias in oldie candidates for tasildarships and naib tahsildarships 
andidates for Ps and ° “ ° 
naib tehsildarships in the Lucknow (who are already in Government service), in the 
Lucknow Division would seem to be very unfortunate. 
There are several candidates who were nominated (by the District Officers and the 
Commissioner) during the last three or four years for the posts in question again and 
again, but they were neither selected nor finally rejected by the committee; every 
time they appeared before that body they were told to wait! This state of . 
things is most unsatisfactory and annoying. Such of these candidates as are eli- 
gible under the rules should be taken in and provided for in other Divisions if there 
are no vacancies in the Lucknow Division itself, or, failing this, be given promo- 
tion in other Departments. It is high time, at any rate, that the dissatisfaction 
which has been created in this matter were removed. 


(6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


al. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


8. The Hindi Hindusthan (Kalakankar), of the 1st March, says that in 
India, with the exception of a few large towns, such 
as Calcutta, &c., animals are generally slaughtered 
for meat without any regard to their hele healthy 
or diseased ; nor is the cleanliness of the slaughter-houses properly looked after, 
the blood of slaughtered animals not being removed but allowed to remain and rot. 
This is very ms orable, for the flesh of diseased, weak or otherwise unhealthy 
animals is calculated to engender disease to the persons who eat it. It is therefore 
very necessary that the local authorities should see that animals are duly examined 
by a medical man before they are allowed to be slaughtered, and that the shambles 
are kept clean and free from all putrid or offensive matter. 
9. A correspondent of the Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 29th February, 
states that the dirty water of the town of Agra is col- 
ant eae ah heen Ee er ree Tacted by means of drainsat the bank of the Jumna, 
naw? Vater of the town into the Jum- ‘and thence is carried and thrown on the other side 
of the river by labourers at a heavy cost. This is @ 
sheer waste of ite money. Could not the Municipal Board make a drain in the 
reservoir and allow the water to escape into the river 2 : 


Slaughter-houses and animals slaugh- 
tered for food. 


Tee @ 


. .° 10) The Mohini (Kanau)); of the 3td March, in its: local news Célum, MOHIMT, 
; expresses satisfaction that+two urinals have lately ‘been. & March, 1004. 
, — Ss ‘ta up in the town, but complains that they have 


| een put up at very frequented places and. are conse- 
quently a source of great public inconvenience and of danger to the public health. 
) They had better be removed to out-of-the way places. me eres 


| (e).—Hducation. # 
Nil. ee 4 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
; Nil. | 

a (9).—General, 

| 11, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 29th February, says:—In India, as —grrtzmy 
: 


‘ 


ae we have observed, agitation is in vain, protests go for 29th February, 
me tolte the Goverumestofina nothing, and if His Excellency the Viceroy conceive . 1004. 
, on the sotiead Natives "etween = any idea, cherish any whim, or feel any desire, he has me 
simply to express the same to have it done or grati- 
. fied. The voice of the whole country may rise against a proposal, but it will be 
| ignored or stifled. Our present Viceroy’s plea is that the greater part of the peo- 
ple in some of the Hastern Districts of Bengal cannot speak or write any langu- 
, age at all, or, in other words, they are not merely illiterate, but they are dumb, . 
and therefore all agitation in those districts is sham. No one knows better than 
Lord Curzon that the English barons who had gathered at Runnymede to wring 
the Magna Charta from King John did not even know how to sign their names, 
and yet they successfully maintained the freedom of every English home. The peo- 
le of Mymensing or of Dacca may not be possessed of the free instincts of a 
Briton, but to say that. they do not understand their own interests best because 
they are illiterate is only to betray the weakness of your cause. With us, Indians, 
however any argument may pass muster. Not so in the case of His Lordship’s 
own countrymen, who can always set their Defence Associations and Chambers of 
Commerce to raise a storm against him. Our readers certainly remember what a 
very improper and undignified course the Bengal Chamber of Commerce of late 
adopted by presenting a memorial to the Government of India in which it prefer- 
. red certain most serious charges in connection with the vexed question of collisions 
] between Europeans and Natives. Never, as we pointed out, was a memorial ad-— 
dressed to the supreme head of the Government couched in language of so unparal- 
leled savageness and effrontery. The Government, while perhaps humourously | 
characterising the language as mild and respectful, did not fail to refute every one | | 
of the charges brought against it and to show that the EHuropeans were treated 
not only with impartiality but with leniency. So sober and moderate and convinc- 
ing was this reply that any reasonable man might have been satisfied with it and 
made sensible of his own error. But knowing the weak side of Lord Curzon, the : 
' yi Bengal Chamber of Commerce has not failed to take full advantage of it. In its 
' annual report recently published, it has adverted to the memorial submitted by it 
| to the Viceroy on the administration of justice and His Excellency’s reply thereto, 
j and in doing so condemned the latter in terms which far from allaying public feel- 
’ ing are calculated to widen the gulf between the two races more than ever. The 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce has disavowed its intention of making any reply 
to the letter from the Government of India. But if what they have placed on | 
record in their annual report is not a dangerous, if informal, rejoinder, we do not 
know what it is. 


12. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th -f-meand § says :—The rpran Prope, 
resolution of the Government of Bengal on the Em- 27th February, 


3 mente Resolution of the Bengal Govern- bankment and Dreunegs Reports for the year 1902- 1904. 
Reports SS Ssé«wL'B. igs & corr f useful work unostentatiously done. 


The only point of special interest to the general 
ublic relates to the statistics given regarding the cost of the embankments 
Maintained by Government on behalf of persons benefitted in the districts of 
Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur and Midnapur. Altogether between 1881-1882 and 
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V.—L&GIsLATION. 


13, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 29th February, says :—Our present 
Government seems to have absolutely no regard for 
| ‘Thé Official Secrets Bil. - public opinion: The absurdity of some of the provi- 
| | sions of the Officials Secrets Bill has again and 
again been pointed out by the Press and various important political bodies. But 
His Excellency Lord Curzon is determined in face of every opposition, and, indeed, 
at all costs and every hazard, to pass the Bill, A certain absurd section of the 
Bill, Sir A. T. Arundel has attempted to defend by laying stress on the fact that 
before any person can be convicted of publishing an official secret, the prosecu- 
tion is bound to prove that such publication was hostile to the interest of 
the public. We cannot by any manner of means make out how the prosecution 
is to prove to the satisfaction.of the court that a certain publication is hostile to 
the public interest. No court worthy of the name can be expected to convict the 
accused on the strength of the mere statement of the official interested in the case 
| that in his opinion the act of publication was not in the interest of the public. 
: When placed in the witness-box and subjected to a severe cross-examination, the 
Official will lave either to gag his own mouth, or while explaining the reason of the 
opinion he has formed, to divulge secrets by far more hostile to the interest 
of the public than the one complained of. If he choose the former course, and 
decline to answer questions permissible and relevant under the Evidence Act, he 
will never to the satisfaction of the court be able to substantiate the charge, and 
if there is at all a conviction the High Court will be sure to set it aside. The up- 
shot of the whole thing, then, will be an unnecessary harassment of the samme: 
a painful writhing of the witness under cross-examination ; and a sad misunderstand- 

: ing between our courts of justice and the Government. 

| V1.—Ratway. 


Nil. 
VII,—Posr Orricz. 
; Nil. 
VIEH!.—Native Socmtirs anp Reticiovs anp Soot Marrers. 
| Nil. 
: IX.—MIsce.ianzovs, 
) Nil. wie 
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I.—Potitrcs. 


| (a )—Foreign. } | ae 
‘a 4° 4, Tae Shri Gopdl Patrika (Lucknow), of the 5th'March, referring to 
the doubts expressed in some quarters as to the 
The Russo-Japanese War. capability of Japan holding her own against Russia 
in case the war should prove a protracted one, thinks 
that such doubts are unfounded, seeing that the Japanese, one and all, are so full of 
enthusiasm and patriotism at the present time, .The very women are gladly 
parting with their-jewellery to swell the war fund.that-has been opened in Japan, 
— and every man is ready to lay down his life in the cause of his country. Would that 
3 those Indians who are ever so ready to deliver eloquent lectures and speeches for 


the wellbeing of their country, learnt a lesson from the practical proof of the true 
love of their country which the Japs are giving. ) oe 


4 | (6).—Home. 
t yan 

ice? | : 
+: 4 . e 
= ae ek sas ¢ Pee ee : Nil. Pe a ee 


‘TL—Arauamsran anp Traxs-Froren. 
, I1I.—Native Srarzs. 

| ” 7 | Nil, a ae 

4a | TV.—ADMINISTRATION. 

| (a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


HINDUSTANI, 2. Acorrespondent of the Hindwstdni (Lucknow), of the 9th March, says 

Oth March, 1004. _ Certain suggestions regarding the that when an artizan or some other poor man has 
use of stamps and the refund of their . . 
price. occasion to borrow a small sum of money, say Rs. 10, , 
from a money-lender, he has.generally to execute a bond for the loan, promising to — 
repay the amount plus Rs. 2 as interest in twelve instalments of rupee one a month 
in a year. Now as the value of the stamp on which a bond for sums not exceed- 
ing Rs. 10 should under the present law. be written is annas two, and that 
for those above Rs. 10, annas four, the borrower in question has to use a 4 anna- 

@ stamp-paper simply because he undertakes to pay Rs, 12, and the bond is written 
ag for that sum and not Rs. 10 which he actually borrows. This higher charge for the 
@ _' stamp-paper presses rather hard on poor P aprinies and Government would do well 

to rule that the value of the stamp used should be two annas up to Rs. 12 
a instead of Rs. 10, as is at present the case. Again, men do not generally 
| _ apply for refund of the cost of stamp-paper which they have not been able to use 

— ' for one reason or another, to escape trouble and inconvenience and thus people un- 

necessarily lose a considerable amount of money every year in the shape of unused 
stamps. Such being the case, special facility ed be provided for the public 
in recovering the price of unused stamps, by permitting licensed stamp hon to 
receive such stamps at a reduced price from the conn. by and: afterwards return .. 
them to the Government Treasury at full price. 4 
ZAMINDAR. WA- 8. The Zaminddér-wa-Kashtkar (Bijnor) for February, observing that 
Sauem an Cosses levied trom thetandhotders, the financial condition of the land-holders in India 
; is getting worse and worse every year, says that 1t 
is very hard on them that they should be made to pay various cesses in addition 
f to the revenue assessed on the land held by them. One of these cesses is the patwar! 
2 cess which continues to increase along with the enhancement of revenue at every 
a: revision of settlement. If the existing patwari cess is found sufficient to meet the 
cost of keeping the village records during the present settlement, it should suffice for 
the same purpose on the revision of settlement as well, and hence there is no reason 
why it should be raised along with the revenue assessment. There are other cesses, 
such as the road cess, dispensary cess, &c., which are levied from landholders. 
The accounts under all these heads should be checked witha view. to seeing 
whether the receipts are all spenton the various purposes for which they are taken. 
The 2.per cent. on the revenue assessment levied for the prevention and relief of 
famine is especially very unfair. ee ee 
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a Bint. iw ESR RNS. Gi (b).—Police.:. or BRS 8G ENG 

4b "Phe Zaminddr-wa-Kashtkdr (Bijnot), of the 6th February, says that the 
ue Sis 3 tie. Statement which one Lala Janki Parshad,.a rais (of 


Bene a A 


a ag Dystict Superintenaent Dijnor) lately made before the District Superintend- 


of Police, Bijnory —” ent of Police showed that the Police Sub- Inspector 
Jawahir extorted bribes. The District Superintendent expressed his disbelief in 
the charge in his investigation report, and the Lala and others who had corroborat- 
ed his statement were prosecuted for making a false statement and abetment under 
seotion 211 of the Indian Penal Code. The accused were, however, acquitted 
by the court at the first instance, except the Lala, who had to apply for review of 
the judgment passed. in his case to the Sessions Judge, and engage legal advice 
for which he had to pay for through the nose before he was acquitted by the Sessions 
Judge. The proceedings of this case will have a far-reaching effect on the public, 
who will be deterred in future from speaking anything against the police, whatever 
the latter may do. It is a matter for great regret that a respectable person’ who 
corroborates & pee of extortion of money against a police official should be at 
once prosecuted under section 211 of the Penal Code, while the accused police official 
should not be subjected to.a trial. Surely the law that renders all this possible must 
be bad, and should be modified. ‘ | 


(c).—Finance and Tazation. | 


5. The Surma-i-Rozgdr (Agra), of the 8th March, re-echoes the views 
of the Lahore Paisa Akhbar in the matter of the 

cons, nimam Hit of taxable in- income-tax. It would appear from Lord Curzon’s 
3 speech at Chittagong that the raising of the minimum 
of the taxable income from Rs, 500 to Rs. 1,000 led to the exemption of 63 per 
cent, of the tax-payers in Bengal, This is conclusive proof -of the poverty of the 
country. The minimum limit had better be raised to Rs. 1,500 to extend relief to 
other deserving persons, especially in view of the flourshing condition of the 
State finances for several years past. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
(e).—Education. 


6. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 9th March, referring to the recent 
| | Resolution of the Local Government inviting the 
is tSFite vernacular readers for preparation of vernacular readers for use in schools in 
— the United Provinces and announcing rewards for 
such of them as will be approved of by the Provincial Text Book Committee, says 
that Government would do well to fix a date by which the readers in question 
should be submitted to the committee for examination, This will enable the com- 
peting authors and compilers to submit their works in due time, and the commit- 
tee getting all the books at one time would be in a better position to compare the 
merits of one book with those of another than it would be in case the books were 
submitted at different times. | | | 
—. % The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 8th March, says that as the 
The Entrance examination ofthe Hintrance Hixamination of the Allahabad University 
‘barren. es is to be held this year in muharram, the sacred 
month of-the Musalmans, during which a large number of them give up all busi- 
ness :nd exclusively devote themselves to religious matters, many Muham- 
‘madan candidates, especially Shias, will be prevented from appearing at the 
examination. It is a pity that while the University authorities have. post- 
poned the B.A. and other higher examinations till July (on account of the preval- 
ence of plague), ge | have not thought fit to postpone the Entrance examination’ 
also in the interest o aoe 


Muhammadan candidates. _ 
(. § The Aindustdni (Lucknow), of the 9th March, expresses great dissatisfac- 


‘Protest. against the postponement tion at the post onement of the B.A.., M.A., and 
hebedUaiversity, ”~-« gome other examinations of the Allahabad University 


from 10th March to the 18th July, on account of the prevalence of plague at 
Allahabad. There is no reason why Lucknow and Agra should not have been made 
the centres of the examinations in question this. year alse; as was done on a preVious 
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occasion. If the examinations are held in July the candidates will have to 
continue to work hard. throughout the -hot-trying months for the examinations, 
Besides the College sessions cannot in the circumstances commence before Sep- 
tember, which will entail on students a loss of two months’ study, the sessions 
as a rule hitherto commencing in July. Obviously the long postponement has 
been made more in the interest of examiners than in that of the candidates; — 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, aa 
Nil. ‘ 
(9).—General., 


9. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 5th March, says :—When Lord | 
Curzon remarked on the issue of a circular by the 
asuora Curzon om the Mymensingh = Mivmensingh Association against the proposed dis- 
: | memberment of Bengal, he spoke the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth; but he did not tell the whole truth, and, as it happens, he 
omitted to tell a material part of the story. Lord Curzon’s complaint was that 
the Mymensingh Association engineered the agitation, as it were, under instructions 
from Calcutta. But the truth is—and this was mentioned in the very circular 
from which Lord Curzon quoted liberally—that the Association acted only in 
response to the wish of the 88 8 The association received a large number of 
letters requesting. for particulars about the matter, and as it was not possible for 
individual replies to be sent, the Secretary issued a general circular. So there was 
after all nothing wrong done by the offending Association. Bo 
10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th March, says :—The sullen pro- 
‘Collision between fishermen ana vest of the Anglo-Indian Defence Association against 
sree cleniecmeniine tantcctuels the Government reply to its memorial on the notori- 
ous Bain and other cases ill accords with the judgment delivered on 1st instant by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Madras in the case in which seven fishermen 
‘were prosecuted on charges of rioting and of assaulting five British soldiers on 
Christmas day. Among the witnesses for the prosecution was His Grace the Lord 
Bishop of Madras. The facts are very simple and of the ordinary type of soldiers 
being the worse for liquor and then kicking up a row on a very flimsy, or no plea. 
They first drove past a lady’s carriage in three rickshaws, dead drunk, singing and 
shouting and winking at her. Then they went toa brandy shop and created a 
golmal (disturbance), they threw bottles at a passing coach, and one soldier caned a 
boy. Then they rushed into a village and came away dragging a little fisher girl by 
the hair. The crowd, though unarmed, thereupon grew excited and fell upon the 
soldiers. Mr. F, E. T. Clarke reviewed the evidence to decide that no case had been 
made out against the poor fishermen. He characterised the conduct of the soliders 
as highly culpable. Not only this. He was of opinion that the soldiers hud not 
told the whole truth in court. The evidence of the assaulted girl and of respect- 
able independent witnesses showed that the blame shouid be shifted on to the 
shoulders of the complainants. The soldiers certainly seriously misbehaved themselves 
and the firshermen took the law into their own hands in pure self-defence. So 
the accused were discharged, which amounted to an acquittal. But what com- 
pensation is to be given tothe poor assaulted fisher girl? Was she to suffer for 
nothing ¢ 
fh. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 9th March, says :—The follow- 


Exclusion of natives from the Govern- ing adv er tisement appears 1n a contempor ary ——s 
ment Telegraph Department, 


+ ! 
' 


‘ GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


An examination, open to Europeans and Eurasians only, for admission into the Telegraph 
Training Class at Lucknow will shortly be held. Candidates, who must be between the ages 


of 18 and 20, should apply for all further particulars to the Assistant Superintendent. of 


Telegraphs, Lucknow Sub-division, Telegraph Office, Lucknow.” 


_ Why to Europeans and Eurasians only, pray ? Are Indians as a race unfit to 
hold the post of even telegraph signallers ? Should racial distinctions be observed 
even in such trifling matters? Or will the Empire be in danger if the Indian 
people will be admitted to these humble posts? ‘he desire to do a good turn to 
the “ poor whites” may be laudable in its own way, but it ought not surely to be 
made a ground for the ostracism of the children of the soil. These restrictions 
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egeinet the employment of Indians in the public ‘service. have by now-been extend: _ 


to the —- , the Financial, the Telegraph, the Customs, and the Accounts 
Department; an will not improbably be 7 ied to other’ branches of the public 
service as well, thus making the problem of what to do with our boys increasingly 
difficult of solution. No doubt this is one way of acting in: conformity with the 
Queen’s Proclamation! At least so the Government seems to think. Te ee 
12, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 7th March, says :—“ It might have been, 

The Mamemberment at Beagel, _ Qurzon to have brought together a number of impor- 
tant measures for consideration, discussion and settlement all at the same time. 
These are the Universities Bill, the Official Secrets Bill and the proposal of the 
Partition of Bengal. Lord Curzon appears to be determined to pass the two Bills 


in the | ue session of his Council and to carry out the proposal about the parti- 


tion of Bengal as soon as possible. Not less than half of the population in Bengal 


are much concerned about this last named question, so they are confinin g their 


attention to-it alone, and are rendered apathetic to the issues involved in the two 
Bills. The agitation against the Universities Bill would have been far more wide- 
spread and vigorous, if the Secrets Bill and the partition question were not brought 
forward along with it for settlement at the same time. Many zamindars and 
members ofthe learned professions in Bengal who are devoting their thought and 
resources exclusively to the agitation over the partition problem would have paid 
much greater attention to the exposure of the Universities Bill, if that had been 
the only question at the present moment demanding their consideration. Then 


again if the Official Secrets Bill had been the 7 uestion before us, demonstra- 


tions would have been held in opposition to the Bill combinedly by the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian communities in the metropolis. It is evident that this simulta- 
neous thrusting of three problems upon the public has culminated in the weakening 
of the manifestation of opposition against each, to the serious detriment of public 
interest. That is why we have said that such a step may have been quite politic 
but hardly generous for the Viceroy to take.” The editor notices the speeches 
made by Lord Curzon in Dacca and Mymensing and then proceeds to remark:— 


“Many and various are the fears and apprehensions entertained by the people of East: 
Bengal with regard to the threatened dismemberment. They apprehend that the. 


money and labour and interests of Kast Bengal will be diverted to the uses of a back- 
ward and impoverished administration like Assam, that the zamindars will lose the 
benefit of Permanent Settlement, that the ryots will lose the Tenancy Act and other 
remedial legislation whose benefits they profit by, that the ryots will be taken awa 
from the field and made to work as coolies in the tea-gardens, that the people will 
lose the Board of Revenue, the Legislative Council, and that there will be fundamen- 
tal change in the laws by which they are at present governed, and that there will 
accrue social, religious, educational and intellectual disadvantages of a serious and im- 
pane character, all combining to drive them in the course of a few years into a con- 
ition so retrograde as may justly appal them by the depth of its prospective degrada- 
tion. Lord Curzon in his Mymensing speech gave a generous assurance to the in- 
habitants of East Bengal that their fears were baseless and that the Government 


‘would see that the change of administration might not lead to any change in the 


existing condition of things. But Lord Curzon should be the last person to urge that 
the people would do well to put faith in such assurances. Can the Viceroy guarantee 
that his high assurances would be the law to all future administrators of To ia? Can 
he affirm that because of his assurance to the contrary the ryots in Dacca and 
Mymensing, after these districts have been merged in Assam, the land of the 
European tea-planters, will never be subjected to any law that may facilitate their 
enrolment as coolies in the tea gardens? Can Lord Curzon deny that the Govern- 
ment of a province of which Assam will be an important part will have to be partial 
to the tea-planters as being the most important community in that province? Can 
it ever be possible that the Indian inhabitants of Dacca and Mymensing will be 
dealt with by the Government that is to be newly constituted in the same spirit 


as it would deal with that rampant body of Anglo-Indians, the planters? The. 


mere affirmation‘of Lord Curzon that the fears and apprehensions of the inhabi- 


tants of East Bengal are illusory cannot dispel them from their minds. For it has — 
been demonstrated repeatedly.that the words and actions of a Viceroy or Governor - 
are violated and overruled by a succeeding Viceroy or Governor. After Hast- 
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Bengalis merged in Assam, there is no knowing what may happen to the former, 
It is not.in the least degree impossible that on the ground of a uniform system of 
administration the whole of the new province will be Assamised later on. It-ma 
serve the purpose of the Viceroy to pooh-pooh the fears and apprehensions of the 
people of att Bengal, but if His‘Excellency can have the capacity to place him. 
self in their position, he would find that they were not at all unreasonable in enter.. 
taining those fears. If Lord Curzon has any sympathy with the people he rules, 
he cannot bé so cruel to the inhabitants of Dacca and Mymensing as to ignore 
their panic-stricken condition and to carry out the threatened dismemberment, 
despite their loud protests and fierce opposition. 
“Lord Curzon took advantage of his visit to East Bengal to discuss the other 
proposal which has been put forward in the name of certain Muhammadan residents 
of Dacca and which is to the effect that a larger portion of Hast Bengal than that’ 
comprised within Dacca and Mymensing might be joined to Assam and formed into 
a considerable separate bye under a Lieutenant-Governor with a Legislative. 
Council. This proposal is reported to have been framed at the secret advice of the: 
Government and the express wish of the Hon’ble the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 
Now, this proposal is also unacceptable to the people, for what is objected to is 
not the rule of a Chief Commissioner, but the unification with Assam. There. is 
serious danger in the amalgamation with a backward province like Assam where: 
the European planters are the real rulers, whether it be under a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor or an officer of inferior rank. That it has been possible for the Government 
to get such a proposal supported by even a handful of Dacca Muhammadans is 
owing only to the fact that the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca is interested in the union 
of Dacca with Assam, he having started a project of a railway joining Assam with 
the Eastern districts of Bengal. The Government of Lord Curzon is fully aware 
of the fact, yet it does not scruple to put forward this alternative. proposal as one 
that has popular support. | - a 
“Tn the face of the fears that have been aroused in the minds of a vast number 
of people in Hast Bengal by the threatened dismemberment of Bengal and in view 
of the unprecedentedly strong opposition offered against it, 1t behoves Lord Curzon 
to postpone for the present the final settlement of the matter. It will be both 
generous and wise on his part if he bequeaths the problem for solution to his suc- 
cessor who will be better entitled to solve it on the ground of its being not one of 
his own creation : we can assure the Government of Lord Curzon that if the threat 
is carried out in the near future, it will lead to the generation of serious discontent 
and perhaps to complications of a highly undesirable character.” 
18. The Indzan Peogle (Al eg of the 9th March, says :—Mr. Bal 
| Gangadhar Tilak has uniformly oe a reputation. 
HiswCourt. Ut Tilak bythe Bombay § for spotless character, and his conviction for perjury 
and cognate heinous offences was therefore of a pain- 
ful surprise to all who know or knew of him. And it must be said to the credit 
of our countrymen generally that despite the judicial pronouncement of guilt by 
the Magistrate and the Sessions Judge, they weie in no mood to hastily believe 
in that verdict. This scepticism has now been certified to be well-founded by the 


acquittal of our distinguished countrymen by the Bombay High Court. Their ‘ 


Lordships Sir Lawrence Jenkins and Mr. Justice Batty commented in their judg- 
ment on the many irregularities perpetrated in the lower courts in the trial of 
Mr. Tilak, and in the result honourably acquitted him and ordered the refund of 
the fine which had already been paid. All’s well that ends well, and our hearty 
congratulations are due to Mr. Tilak. But we cannot allow the matter to rest here. 
Why. has the Government of Bombay displayed so much zeal in the prosecu- 
tion—in the circumstances of the case, persecution would be the more correct word. 
to use *—of this innocent citizen ? What reparation is to be made to him for all 


that he has been made to suffer? Government with its inexhaustible resources 


has squandered away, we believe, about Rs. 50,000, lest the Empire might be 
endangered by Mr. Tilak remaining a free man ; but Mr. Tilak is a poor man and. 
has been absolutely ruined by the proceedings taken against him. And, now 
that, in spite of the Government of Bombay, Mr. Tilek is a free man, we are 
curious to know what will be the next step taken to ensure the safety of the tot- 
tering British Empire in India! Fortunately the Empire is more stable. than the 
Bombay Government seems to imagine, | ) 
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14. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbar: (Lucknow), of the 11th March, 
ire ‘highly approves of the suggestion which Mr, Mala- 


A sussestion for establishing an aso bari has ately mooted in the Hast and West journal 
gable to owe = for establishing an association: in commemoration of 


3 the Emperor Akbar, and calling it the Akbar Sabha, 
whose main objects should be to preserve peace, and to clearly define the relations 
which should exist between the rulers and the ruled. The proposal is a laudable 
one, and the Hindus and Musalmans would do well to take up the matter in right 
earnest and make it an accomplished fact. The difference of religion ought to 
be no bar to the growth of mutual love and affection among them, at least so far 
as their ordinary affairs of daily life, which are quite identical, are concerned. 


Besides, if the two communities do not profess the same religion, the majority of 


the present day Musalmans have the Hindu blood running in their veins; and 
the affinity of blood should certainly not be a less effective bond of unity between 
them than the oneness of religion would be, The writer thinks that there is every 


sibility that concord and good will between the Hindus and Musalmans might - 
) in India which the blending of 


to the same result (creation of nationalit 
various races and peoples has effected in En gland, 


15. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 7th March, says :—What a wide gulf 

| oe separates the rulers and the ruled, and what mischiev- 
ptarder of two Policemen by coolies ous consequences occasionally ensue from the isola- 
: tion policy of the rulers are illustrated by the serious 
rioting of coolies who were being conveyed on a junk to Ceylon, and which resulted 
in the deliberate murder of two policemen. The cause of the riot is alleged to be as 
follows :—Somehow a rumour spread among the \coolies that the Government were 
wanting heads to put underneath the telegraph posts. The telegraph posts inert 


and lifeless as they are cannot by themselves flash communications from place to - 


place. Itis the head underneath the post which whispers the message after 
the telegraph authorities have invoked its aid by charms and incantations peculiar 
to that body. Who helped to foster this belief is not known, but it spread like 
wild-fire and infuriated the coolies like men possessed, and they rushed at the 
policemen, who were supposed to be head hunting for the Government. If our 
officials should condescend to mix with the people, they are bound to be better 
understood. The present state of affairs causes great mischief and also a lot of 
heart-burning on both sides. : 


16. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 5th March, referring to the 
: severity of plague at Allahabad, says :—Take inocula- 
tion. It is true the people of these parts were never 
particularly partial to this prophylactic ; but it is the fact that it was not discarded 
in the hour of emergency, before the Mulkowal mishap. Since then, however, 
neither have the Government been specially anxious to a it nor have the 
people taken to it. But it must be said that here again the 

m withholding the publication of the Jenkins Committee's report is to no sma 
extent answerable for the changed attitude of the people towards what has been 
incontestably proved to be the most valuable preventive of the pestilence yet dis- 
covered. But Government’s responsibility does not stop here. If the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India have between them suppressed that report, 
the local Government would seem to have added to general Governmental respon- 


Plague at Allahabad. 


sibility by not taking care that a supply of serum is made available at all infected 


places, It was only the other day that we quoted the letter addressed to the 
Pioneer by a European resident of Benares complaining that the serum was not 
procurable there. And so far as we are aware no effort is being made in this city. 
to persuade the people to get themselves inoculated, 


Weare as far as ever from asking the Government to resort to the discredited 
policy of compulsion in the administration of plague measures, but surely there is 
avid. media civvéie the enforcement of rules with military rigour and the abso- 
lutely leaving people to themselves without rendering them adequate aid—which 
latter policy seems to be unhappily in vogue. 
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19%. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th March, says :—The Select Com. 
Me mittee has not satisfied us. The Bill as amended hag. 
‘Tne Amended Universities Bill. not got the approval of even all the members of. the 

| fe Select Committee, that of the public then is a day- 
dream to expect. Contrary to expectation, even Messrs. Raleigh, [bbetson and 
Pedlar have thought fit to differ from the general report, because they do not like 
to limit the area of selection from w::ich the Chancellor is to nominate Ordi 
Fellows. By this dissent they have conceded a popular demand, namely, that the 
Senate and the Syndicate should not becompact bodies of Professors and Lecturers 
alone, This point has been further elucidated in the two other Notes of Dissent 
by Professor Gokhale and Dr. Mukerji. To both of these anon. The Bill as 
improved upon by the Committee is not all black with rain clouds ; there are silver 
linings here and there. Graduates of ten years’ standing are qualified to vote or to 
be elected as Ordinary Fellows. Those who hold office now are to become. 
Honorary Fellows for life if they fail to come in as Ordinary. In order to utilise 
educational experts, not necessarily Graduates or Fellows, regulations are to 
empower the electorate to take in such men in the Faculties for such period as 
may be prescribed, provided a person so added shall exercise all powers of the 
Faculty except those for the election of the Syndicate. No degree can be cancelled 
unless two-thirds of the Fellows present at a meeting of the Senate agree to it, and 
the proposal be confirmed by the Chancellor. In the clauses regarding affiliation a 
few of the objectionable features have been removed, particularly those regarding 
residential quarters and of powerlessness of the Senate in the matter. Better con- 
sideration is to be shown to its authorities when any proposal for dissafiiliatin 
a college is brought forward. In making additions to, or alterations in the d 
of new regulations, the Government is to consult the Senate beforehand. The rest 
of the Bill, and even some of the improvements as noted above, have failed to 
convert opponents into supporters. ) 

Professor Gokhale signed the report ‘as a mere matter of form.” The 
main purpose of the Bill is to turn the Universities into teaching bodies. This was 
approved by the public. But the clauses are silent on the matter except in givin 
power to the Universities “ to appoint University Professors and Lecturers, to hol 
and manage educational endowments, to erect, equip and. maintain University 
libraries, laboratories and museums ” for the promotion of study and research. Funds 
are to be provided with a miserly hand, and that too for a short period. And this ig 
the very purpose that is to take a very long time to come into operation. So high 
education as is to be met with in western countries is not to be expedited by the 
Bill. Dr. Ashutosh Mukerji thinks some provision should be made to secure to the. 
University adequate funds. For this purpose he would insist upon every Fellow 
paying an annual subscription of Rs. 50 to the University. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity im ae such a tax on its members. To make one general Bill serve the 
purpose of removing the defects of all the existing Universities Acts is surely an 
impossible task. The opinion of our own University as approved by the Local 
Government and that of our Graduates’ Association are quoted by Professor 
Gokhale to show how the Bill would be a retrograde measure in the light of the 
existing Acts of Incorporation of the Allahabad and the Punjab Universities. 

In the University should be represented every interest of the country. The 
amended Bill does not provide for this requirement. The Government interest 
predominates everywhere in Senate as well as in Syndicate ; but the educational 
element is not associated in equal terms, as it should be, with the lay element in 
the composition of both bodies. While graduates are to be represented in the 
Senate, Heads of, and Professors in Colleges affiliated to the niversity are not 


| ene any voice. This defect is pointed out by both Professor Gokhale and Dr. 


ukerji. The Ordinary Fellows should, according to the latter, be distinguished 
for their attainments in any branch of Literature, Science or Art or for their devo- 


tion to the cause of education. He goes on to say: “Not less than two-fifths of 


the total number of Ordinary Fellows shall be Heads of, or Professors in, Institu- 
tions affiliated to the University, provided that, at least one-half of such Heads or 
Professors shall belong to Institutions not owned or managed by the Local Govern- 
ment. Not less than two-fifths of the total number of Ordinary Fellows shall be 
non-officials. When the jurisdiction of the University extends over more than one 
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Province the nominations of Ordinary Fellows by the Chancellor shall be 4 
made, as far as practicable, with due regard to a fair representation of the edaca- .. ‘_ 
tional interests of each of such Provinces, The nomination of Ordinary Fellows i 
by the Chancellor shall be made, as far as' practicable, with due regard to a fair 
representation of the principal religious communities whose children are educated 
at, or admitted to the examinations of the University.’ 
Nothing could be fairer than this. The same principle, particularly with 
reference to Kuropeans, is very clearly put forth in Mr. Gokhale’s Note. He says: 
“ Again, though the direct work of the Universities 1s only educational, its indirect 
influence 1s wide and far-reaching, as it affects the whole social, political, economic | 
and religious life' of the people. It is, therefore, not fair to the people of this 
country that the control of this work should be entrusted almost sdlaiely to a 
body of men, whose personal interest in the cotintry is only temporary and whose 
own children receive their higher education elsewhere than at the Indian Univer- 
0 sities.” Itis no doubt necessary that men engaged in the work of education should ; 
have a substantial voice in the government ot the Universities. The clauses about | 
affiliation and disaffiliation have been opposed because they are made the direct 
acts of the Government, the Senate and the Syndicate being but conduit pipes 
for the passage of information. In this matter the Bill is a distinet step backward. 
Nay, more. The Government is empowered to affiliate and disaffiliate a College in 
spite of the unanimous recommendation to the contrary by both the Syndicate and 
the Senate Surely this is not consistent with the dignity of these bodies. The 
inspection clause is no less objectionable even in its present form. Professor 
Gokhale thinks in India we can hardly get a competent person to inspect, for 
instance, Mr. Selby’s work in Philosophy, or Mr. Bain’s weil in Political Economy, 
or Mr. Paranjpe’s work in Mathematics. Dr. Mukerji agrees to inspection on 
condition that such inspection shall not be made by any person who is directly or 
indirectly interested in any affiliated college in the neighbourhood of the college 
to be inspected. 

Thus, the Bill, as amended, keeps intact the main objections, and if passed 
into law, will only help, as Professor Gokhale puts it, (1) to make the Indian Uni- 
versities virtual departments of the State ; (2) to put, within such limits as the 
Government may allow, all directive and administrative power into the hands of 
Kuropean Fellows—chiefly European Professors in Government and Missionary 


Colleges ; and (3) to place the Indian element in so hopeless a minority as to 
, dissociate it, for all practical purposes, from the government of the Universities. 
, The public have therefore no reason to congratulate the Government on the 
, , improved measure. 
VI.—Rattway. 
7 Nil. 
. VII,—Posr Orricz. 
: Nil. 
1 VIII.—Native Sociztzzs any Rexiaious anp Socia, Marrers. 
r . 3 Nil. 
sd TX.—Misce.iangovs, 
2 a 
st ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
al Government Reporter on the Native Press 
_ The 14th March, 1904. | for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Potrtics. 
(a).—Foreign. 


1. Tax Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 15th Marth, says that the 
"apprehensions from the “ Yellow Peril entertained by 

some sections of the European Press in case Russia jg 
_. worsted by Japan in the long run, are groundless, 
The European Powers require an open door for their trade in China, and this 


The Russo-Japanese war. 


- Japan is sure to freelly grant them, if she succeeds in driving Russia out of China, 


HINDOSTHAN, 
1ith March, 1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
19th March, 1904. 


seeing that she has already tee them that concession. in her own dominions, 


As regards the fear that Japan entering into alliance with China might attempt 
an invasion of India, the very conception of such an idea reflects discredit on the 
wisdom, prowess, and bravery of the Western nations. If J ao triumphed over 
Russia, this would be a perfect Godsend to India, threatened as she always is by 
fear of a Russian invasion, It is due simply to the intrigues of Russia that India 
has had at present to incur the cost of the Tibet Mission. Should Russia defeat 
Japan and then bring Manchuria and China under her sway, it would become 
almost impossible to protect India from her attacks, If Japan were victorious 
and combined with China, any danger that might be pe pie ed from their combi- 
nation +o. India eould not. arise before the lapse of centuries. Hence in these 
circumstances Indians have good reason to pray for the success of the Japanese arms. 

2. The English Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 11th March, says :— 
We entirely approve of Lord Hardwicke’s reply, to the 
criticisms of Lord Reay, that the Tibetans’ refusal to 
have any intercourse with the Indian Government compelled our Government to 
send the Mission. We must now have a portion of our army permanently 
quartered in Tibet to prevent the Tibetans from intriguing with Russia ; because 
we are a nearer neighbour of theirs than Russia, and a lion is of greater might 
than a bear, therefore it must make itself felt by the Tibetans. To talk of 


The Tibetan Mission. 


challenge is absurd: the Tibetans cannot challenge or fight with us at all. It is not 


for fear of the invasion of India through Tibet which Lord Ripon ridiculously 
pointed out, but it is for the insult which the Tibetans have offered us by expecting 
that the Russian Power was behind them. Lord. Roseberry was quite right in 
asserting that the recall of the Mission without making a firm impression of our 
plate upon the Tibetans was impossible. We also entirely agree with Lord 

sdowne that, leaving the independence of Tibet intact, we should not allow 
any other Power’s protection or preponderance over that country, save that of the 
Emperor of India. On the other hand, we are also sure that the Tibetans could not 
be so happy under the rule of the Tsar than what they would be under our 
British 1 cna 


(b).—Home. 
8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 19th March, says :—Are the 
Liberal statesmen whose righteous protest against 
the importation of diate Chinese labour into the 
Transvaal has raised them in the estimation of all 
friends of freedom, in other words of all right-thinking men, aware that at the J 
present moment, the Indian subjects of His. Majesty resident in that Crown colony, 
are subject to similar if not. nearly as grave, disabilities. as the indentured Chinese 
labourers are going to. be? One of the counts of indictment against the Transvaal 
Labour Ordinance: is that Chinamen will have no power to aequire land or to set 
pe in business of any kind, or to engage in any industry. The Indians residents 
of the Transvaal are equally forbidden to do any of these things outside their 
specified locations ; which are not near the business centres of cities and hence 
practically werthless for trading purposes. Why, without ‘ passes,’ which are very 
‘Sparingly given, Endians cannot even get into the Transvaal. They are likewise 
subjected to other harassing and irritating and humiliating disabilities such 9 
prohibition to travel first or second class on railways, to use the public baths, 
to. go out after 9 o'cleck in the night, to use footpaths, and so on, in the Transvaal, 
in Natal, and generally throughout South Africa. i 
It has times out of number been repeated that the Indian emigrants. have 
practically made the garden colony of Natal, that they rendered material assistance 
in the late war, that their misgovernment by President Kruger and his confederates 


Treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. 


TH ee 


(om). 


was one of the causes of the war aud that thé Indian settlers should be tranteil-as 
British subjects after the termisiation of hostilities, that they are & thrifty ‘and. 
peaceful class of people who have done nothing to deserve ill-treatment, that thay 


are even ciyilized beings (this was said by Mr. Chatiberlain himself in:his address _ 


to the Colonial Premiers at the Colonial Conference of 1597), that by the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858 equal treatment was guaranteed to them with other of the 
British subjects, and so on and so on. But with no résult whatever, go fat as 
according them less unjust treatment is concerned. This is as regards the treat- 
ment of our countrymen im South Africa. But as Sir H fowler and other 
Liberal speakers in the Jate debate on the subject in the House of Commons 
vehemently protested against the re-introduction of slavery into HKritish dominions 
under whatever guisé, we may invite their attention also to such legislation as the 
Assam and Madras labour Acts, and to the lately expressed desire of the Secretary 
of State for India to stimulate cotton cultivation m Burma by use of indentured 
labour, and tell them that slavery, legalised slavery, does exist in certain forms 
in portions of India even at present. . 

_. And yet, no Liberal leader has been found to come to the reseue of the poor 
voiceless Indian labourer, who in the opinion of the Goverument of India, may, 
without unfairnéss to him, be used as a chattel of alien planters, amd bo humani- 
tarian statesman has raised his voice in righteous indignation agdindt un-British: 
legislation in India. Last year when the Madras Planters’ Labour Bill was under 
the consideration of the Provincial Legislative Council, we quoted certain apposite 
expressions of Sir William Harcourt on an allied subject. This veteran politician 


- has not. abated in his denuneiation of indenttred labour,—-only, he has nét said any- 


thing of the Indian side of the question. In the late debate in the Commons, Sir 
Henry Fowler—to whom we particularly appeal as an ex-Secretary of India— 
exclaumed, ‘ Under no circumstances whatever ought atty form of slavery to be 
tolerated under the British flag. Sir Henry also quoted Burke te say, * Whatever 
is morally wrong can never be politically right.’ . We appéal to Sir Henry Fowler 
to satisfy hie conscience that the treatment of Indians in South Afriea is morally 
right before he will contitive his silent aequiescenee in that treatatert. 

Even as 4 question of Imperial interest the case for the removal of the 
disabilities of the indian settlers and for the consequent opening of the way to the 
emigration of more Indians as labourers in the Transvaal, is irresistible. For as 
Mr. Mervyn Smith, who is said to have had a life-long experience of mati m 
India says, the value of Indian labour in mining work cannot be exaggerated. The 
emigration of Indian mining labour to South Africa might in fact be immensely 
beneficial both to South Africa and to the labouring population of India. And yet 
(we quote the Statesman) this mutual benefit to two portions of the Empire is 
refused by a Government which boasts of its Imperial patriotism, and at the same 
time prefers. to flood the Transvaal with foreign slaves rather than to people it with 
British subjects. The Imperial Parliament has a plain duty in the matter, and 
though it has temporarily failed te perform it, it will, we trust, not leave it undis- 
charged in the end. The Transvaal, as Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman reminded the 
House, is still a Crown Colony, and it is absurd to affect to treat it as a self- 
governing colony. As the Liberal leader said, Parliament could not divest itself 
of responsibility in the matter, and, as Mr. Asquith said, “The House is' the trustee 
for the liberty of the subject throughout the British Empire and could not 
delegate its trusts.’ ree 

Il.—Arouanistan anup Trans-F'RontTIER. 


4. Fhe Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar) , of the 22th March, referrmy 
to the intercourse and close relations that: have. al- 
persica and commorels} relations wavs existed between India and Afghanistan, says 


that Sir Thomas H. Hildich rightly urged, m the 


aper which he read before a meeting of the Soviety of Arts on the 11th February 
ast, that the Indian Government should take steps to promote Indian trade with At- 
hanistan, in order to increase its political influence in that country. Russia has of 


ate been trying to interfere with the eommeree of Afghanistan ; so that unfess the - 


Government bestirs itself and takes: time by the fotelock, there is fear of Russia 
suceseding to influences the Afvhanistan trade iv the same way as she has already 
done that. of Central Asia. Bagland would therefore do well to lose a6 tame 
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in. adopting. effective measures to. make her political and commercial relations ‘with! 
Afghanistan closer’ and established on a firmer basis. | ye PAG Dey, 
Sees oa I1I.—Native States. 


5, The Indian People. (Allahabad, of the 19th ‘March, says -—Let not 

the . Pioneer. be in es oo mood Mh the 
,Alleged appointment of © Benge! rumoured appointment of a Kuropean gentieman ag 
pornceneeten celle a Chief J aden a Mysore. If such appointment - will: 
be made, it will be not because of want of a competent Indian lawyer to fill the 
post—there are scores of Vakils in the Madras Presidency who are at least as 
able lawyers as any Bengal Civilian is likely to be,—but. because of, as the 
Pioneer itself was unshrewd enough to hint, the questionable influence of the 
British Resident, Sir James Bourdillon. It ought not to be forgotten by the 
Pioneer and its school of thought that the European Residents at ‘ primitive’ 
native courts, do not a little in the way of discouraging the appointment of Indians 


; a: & ‘ 


_ to the superior posts of the administration. It zs true as Mr. Donald Smeaton 


said, whatever prejudiced and interested critics may say to the — both that 
‘India suffers hom too many European officers, and that, if so-called political 
reasons did not come in their way, many Indians will be found who can worthily 
fill many of the high appointments which are now a monopoly of the ruling caste. 


LV.—ApDMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


6. A correspondent of the Sitara-t-Hind (Moradabad), of the 12th 
March, says that the majority of men who are ap- 
pointed jurors to assist Sessions Judges in the 
trial of criminal offences, are generally uneducated men, innocent of the law, and 
incapable of forming an independent opinion. They can hardly even patiently 
hear the proceedings ina case, but amuse themselves by looking at the office 
furniture in the room. Obviously such jurors can be of no earthly use. 
7. The Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 15th March, complains that some 
seed tor etrict enforcement of the eegistrates are seldom found to enforce the provi- 
presimens of mation 250 of the ee sions of section 250 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
na Frocedure Code ny Magis‘retes. —_ with the result that people continue to recklessl 
institute groundless prosecutions to harass the accused. It is abominable that any 
complainant should be allowed to do this with impunity, and not be made to pay 
down at once compensation to the person against whom he has brought a frivolous 
or vexatious charge, when the latter is discharged or acquitted by court. On the 
poe. a found groundless, the Magistrate should award compensation to the 
accused. ; 
8. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th March, says that it is 
— | a general complaint that both landholders and culti- 
curtomtisfactory condition of theagri- vators are put to a great deal of inconvenience and loss 
on account of the revenue assessments on land being 
collected before the crops are ready and gathered in. Formerly, when agriculturists 
were not so reduced in circumstances by recurring famines and epidemics, such as 
the plague, &c., they paid the Government revenue with perfect ease ; but now 
they have to borrow money from money-lenders at exorbitant rates of interest to 
pay the same. The distress of agriculturists is partly due to their love of foreign 
fancy goods. The new Revenue Act of the United Provinces is said to necessitate 
a good deal of litigation between landholders and cultivators, and when these 
parties go to law, they have to grease the palms of the amla as a matter of course. 
All these things have made the lot of agriculturists very miserable, though 
Mirza Sultan Ahmad Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Montgomery, asserts 
that the distress of these people has been brought about by the repeated partitions 
of landed property among the heirs. | 


Native jurors. 


| Peon (b).—Police. oe | 
9. Acorrespondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 17th March, 
iat aii says that owing to unsatisfactory police arrange- 


| } ments in Oudh, it is no wonder that thefts are as 
numerous as ever. Many persons avoid reporting the loss of their property 
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nowing fall well ‘from experience that'in the majority of such engea'the ps 
and even extort money from them. The fact is that by far the greater number 
men appointed ag village chaukidars in Oudh are Pasis, of whom no legs than 60 
per cent, are still professional thieves. They not only help their caste-fellows in 
committing thefts, but also enable them to escape detection and arrest, The police 
authorities cannot therefore expect to check crime unless they -stop enlisting 
‘Pasis as chaukidars. A register should also be kept at each police-station showing 
the names and residences of Pasis in the neighbouring villages, and an inquiry 
into the conduct of every one of them be made every year through zamindarg and 
other respectable persons; and anybody, whether bearing any previous eonviction 
on him or not, whose character is found suspicious, should invariably be sent to 


jail, unless he is able to give sufficient security for good behaviour. 
| (c).—Finance and Tazation. 
ane 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Mil. 
(e).—Hducation. 


10. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 12th March, in commenting 
is Gecasdecie Ook yma Bombay Grant-in-Aid Code, remarks :—The 
a overnmental restrictions on private schoels do: not 
stop with those which receive aid from Government. Another class of privileged 
schools are created, which are called recognised schools, the privilege Mc “enjoy 
being that they may present their pupils at the public examinations eonducted by 
the Department. No boys will be allowed to appear at public examinations who 
have not previously attended Government, aided, or recognized schools, As for 
the conditions these last have to satisfy—‘ (1) they should generally conform to the 
rules laid down for grant-in-aid schools ; (2) they shall not admit a pupil without 
a leaving certificate from the school last attended by him, obtained by his parent 
or guardian ; and (3) that in the case of schools of the same elass situated in the 
same locality admission shall only take place at the commencement of the school 
term.’ We do not at all say that the schools should be absolutely relieved from 
Government control, but surely adequate steps may be taken to ensure the impart- 
ing of efficient instruction in them without their being chained to rigid depart- 
mental restrictions that leave them no freedom of action in any important 
matter in their internal economy. But the new educational gospel of Lord Curzon’s 
Government, which was propounded by the all-powerful, al-pervening Sinla Edu- 
cational Conference to land the country in an educational millennium, is apparently 
satisfied with nothing short of uniform officialization of all educational institutions 
of whatever grade. We are convinced the effect of this reactionary policy will be 
disastrous. | ae 
11. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 16th March, says :— Messrs. 
Surendranath Banerji, Rash Behari Ghose, A. M. 
Bose, Kali Charan Banerji, Norendronath Sen, Syed 
Amir Hosein, Saligram Singh, Jogendra Chandra Ghose and J. S. Zemin, deserve 
to be posses wee on the promulgation of the technical education scheme, parti- 
culars of which are published below :— 
It has been resolved in the interests of our country to establish an Association for the 
Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Education.: The Association proposes to raise évery 


year a sum of # lakh of rupees, exclusive of the necessary expenses of collection, etc., to be 
allotted as follows, subject to such modifications as the subscribers may hereafter suggest : — 


(1) Rs. 25,000 for scholarships to enable properly qualified students to visit Europe, 
America or Japan for studying the Arts and Industries of those countries. | 
(2) Rs. 40,000 for advance, when necessary, to properly qualified Indian experts, return- 


ne home from foreign countries, to enable them to start industries or impart instruction on 
em, 


(3) Rs. 10,000 to be given as scholarships to enable distinguished Graduates of the Uni- 
versity to prosecute their studies in science in Europe or in America. | ee 
_ _ (4) Rs. 25,000 for equipping 9: Central Laboratory for the use of students, attendipg the 
colleges of the metropolis, particularly the priyate colleges, 8 —= —~ - , 
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A technical education scheme. 


12th March, 
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_.»-- ubseriptions, the minimum being four annas.a year, are invited from-all who! 


heart the good of their country. Everybody paying four, annas a year will be enrolled Aes 


946 


“member and the funds will be entrusted to trustees to be elected by the subscribers at a meeting 
held for the purpose. | ae BEES Se 


“It may be safely said that there cannot be two opinions on the equal ex.. 


‘gellence and importance of the above scheme. In fact we can- hardly think of 
‘worthier object on which to spend our national resources such as they are. Thé 


‘names of the promoters of this new industrial movement are a guarantee both that 
‘the scheme, as must be evident to every one, is soundly thought out, and that the 
best efforts will be made to achieve what is set forth in it. And it is so impor. 
‘tant that its success will mean absolutely the opening of a new industrial era for 
‘India. We hope our countrymen in all parts of India will volunteer to co-operate 
‘with the distinguished originators, and that the response to the appeal made by 
them will be wide, generous, spontaneous and enthusiastic. What is a subscription 
of four annas a year to even the poorer middle class? Much less than what is 
frittered away perhaps every month or even week. But the difficulty will lie in 
the circulation of the intelligence that such a scheme has been set on foot and 
in the collection of the subscriptions. Mere newspaper advertisement will not do, 
Millions of leaflets in the vernaculars must be distributed broadcast in every town 
and village of the land, and volunteers must come forward to undertake the work 
of collection. A sort of missionary enthusiasm is what is wanted. We wish 
the completest success to this noble scheme. | | 
12. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 18th March, says :—Lord Curzon 
oe agreed to the extension of his office as Viceroy 
Arcee lem Colleges Conference at because he wanted to set the relation of the Para- 
| mount Power with the Native States on a firm and 
friendly foundation. One of the ways to do so was, he said, to give the 
would-be rulers and their relations Pie education on Western lines but quite suit- 
‘ed to their dignity, and with an eye to the functions they would be called upon to 
‘discharge in life. From day before yesterday began the Chiefs’ Colleges Con- 
‘ference at Ajmere with the Hon’ble Mr. Martindale, Agent to the Governor 
‘General for Rajputana, as President. The company assembled there is noted for 
‘all that is worth possessing in man. There are present the Maharana of Udaipur, 
the Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior, the Maharaja of Bikanir, the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
‘the Maharao of Korah, the Rao of Kutch, the Maharaja of Orcha, the Nawab of 
Bhawalpur, the Maharaja of Gondal and the Raja of Sailana, Central India, Mr. 
Orange, Director General of Education, Mr. Bell, Director of Public Instruction 
in the Punjab, the Commissioner of Ajmere, the Principals of the Mayo College, 
Ajmere, and the Rajkote Chiefs’ College, and also the Political Officers of the 
‘various States. Three objects are before the Conference : to increase the efficiency 
of the colleges, to enlarge their sphere of influence and to co-ordinate the work and 
systems of the three colleges so as to bring them into line with one another. 
People have by this time grown sick of Lord Curzon’s commissions, committees 
and conferences as of his resolutions, notifications and speeches. The time is 
come - some work being done to justify the utterances made and proposals sanc- 
tioned. 2 
13. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 19th March, says :—We are 
- obliged to say that the Gove:nment of Lord Curzon 


' Resolution of the Government of 
India on Indian Educational policy. 


_ Resolution on Indian educational policy, for to our 
mind it contains almost nothing that is new or that required re-statement in & 
separate resolution. There is precious little in it that is original, and where it. is 
so, we think we can say without injustice to the author or authors of the Resolu- 
tion, that it is not particularly marked by far-sighted or liberal statesmanship, 


The enunciation of an educational policy cannot be expected to be sound or pro- 


gressive where the ruling motive is not so much the spread of the benefits of edu- 
cation among a backward people as an almost over-powering anxiety to secure 
the control of education into the hands of the State. Except at one or two places; 
and there too not in quite distinct or emphatic language, we search the Resolution 
in vain for a statement of what liberal financial aid the Government is prepared 
to render to schools and colleges. But no such laborious search is needed to find 
‘out wherein Governnient’ will hencefo:th seek to deprive private schools and col- 
leges of the modicum of what may be. called: self-government in their internal 


have taken unnecessary trouble in publishing their 
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aconotiy they-ere now: allowed to enjoy, and to assume for itself unnecessai 3 

§ Ef sirable, and: what may not impossibly prove burdensome control over even the details. 

$ — of school and college management. So far as high education is concerned, we have 

jn the Universities Bill a forcible illustration of the manifold evils we may. expect 

from -the reactionary educational policy that .he present administration has in- 

augurated. In the Resolution before us we' see nothing but a reiteration of the ri 
voliey that is given effect to by the Universities Bill. Coming to school education, 

we find that the rules of recognition and the conditions for granting aid laid down 

in the new Grant-in-Aid Code of Bombay, on which we commented in our penul- 

timate issue, are here in this Resolution in their full panoply ; which means that 

not in Bombay alone, but in all the provinces of India will those retrograde and 

harmful rules be enforced. Then, as regards scientific and industrial education, 

we find mention made in the Resolution of the inferior grade of schools—schools 

for manual training and for the production of skilled workmen—but nowher > is 

there so much as a distant reference to the class of institutions which are empha- 

tically the paramount need of India, viz., higher scientific and: industrial institutes. 

Such an institute is Mr. Tata’s projected post-graduate college, but this noble 

scheme has been hanging fire for now nearly half a dozen years, and for aught 

we know, and so far as Lord Curzon’s Government will have a hand in the 

matter, it may be another half a dozen hey before it will be a fazt accompli. 

Meanwhile, of course, Gove:nor-Chancellors and official Vice-Chancellors of our 

officialised Universities will be inundating us with orations on the utility of advanc- 

ed schools and colleges of science which may never be started; just as in the 

é Resolution we are noticing, we have sonorous periods made to do duty for the 

) outlay of public revenues on education. | : ‘ 

: But we confess we are not in the least surprised that this Resolution has, 

as had been anticipated by us, turned out to be a superfluous and fruitless docu- 

ment. Close and circumspect observers of the trend of events in India generally, 

and those who have impartially examined Lord Curzon’s own educational policy 

in particular, did not need to caution themselves against letting their optimistic 

. §f hopes run away with them. And certain instructive dates mentioned at the top 

| of the Resolution will, on scrutiny show that nothing else than what we actually 

find in it need have been expected. We read that the Government of India first 

addressed the local Governments on the subject-matter of the Resolution on the 

6th of November, 1901. In other words, a few days after our old friend the 

Simla Ed ‘cational Conference had concluded its momentous deliberations. which 

were to be fraught with such far-reaching consequences. It needs no exceptional 

political insight to say that that letter of the Government of India to the local Govern- 

ments concerned itself with the suggestions formulated by the Simla Conference, 
and that it asked them partly to carry out, and partly to express their opinions : 
on, those suggestions, or rather resolutions to be more precise. Again the Govern- - 
ment of India addressed them on the 20th of the same month, and yet again on 

the 27th of that month. These letters and the replies of the local Governments 

thereto are stated to have given the occasion for the promulgation of the present 

Resolution. What has transpired since then we all know only tvo well. The ' | ae 
«4. Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh and a few other educational reformers hastily perambu- | 
| lated this wide continent with what, we were invited to assume was an open mind, 

- and as the result of the tour, issued that wonderful document the Universities 

| ‘Commission Report. But so far as this Report went, they might as well have 

Spared themselves the trouble and the tax-payers the expense of a lengthy tour 

in & most inconvenient season of the year ; for avowedly they did not so much 
Consult the main body of the evidence they professed to collect as their own inde- 
pendent judgment in making their recommendations— those educational ideas of 

great consequence which give rise to such strong outburst of agitation and public - -- 
indignation. Next we have had the Universities Bill, which is to-day to be passed — 

into law at Calcutta by aid of the automatic official majority of Government. Oh, 

what would we not give for one peep into that suppressel report of the Simla 
conclave and the subsequent correspondence, of which the Resolution before us 1s 

the fond offspring ! But we must not be wanting in caution, We do not know if a 

Wish to inform ourselves of ‘ official secrets’ will not be construed as ‘ wrongful 

intent’ sufficient to secure ® conviction under the latest legislative feat of our 
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NASIM.I-AGRA, 


12th March, 1904. 


HINDOSTHAN, 
12th march, 
1904. | 


ADVOCATE, 
13th March, 1904, 


ia the Resolution, In our last issue we quoted. a few facts a 


15th March, 1904. 


KHICHRI SAMA- 
CH 


( 8% ) 


_- We have said enough to show that there is nob much requiring epécial nota 
d remarks from it. te 
show tha astounding backwardness. of education in India. The Resolution goes 


somewhat into detail on the same point, and enlarges on the necessity of the spread 
-of primary education. How miserably scanty attention has been wes to the sub- 
ject in the past, comes out clearly from the figures quoted in the 
* * * ! He , he 


esolution itself 


‘The secret. of what the Dutch have accomplished ’ we read in an instruc. 


tive paper on education in the Netherlands read last year before the Society of Arts, 


‘is ‘ to be found in their intense earnestness, their sound sense, their in omitable 
perseverance, and the universal conviction that education is the greatest boon 
which a Government has to bestow. The result is that the people have attained to 


a degree of prosperity and comfort. which avy nation a envy, notwithstanding 


the present labour difficulties.’ The Government of India is animated by no such 


_ loftly spirit, by no intense earnestness, by no indomitable perseverance ; and the 


Resolution before us bears no trace in it of a conviction on the part of its authors 
that ‘education is the greatest boon which a Government has to bestow.’ Little 
ro that the people have not attained to any degree of comfort or prosperity, 
and to ask them even to dream of attaining such a standard of these ‘as any nation 
might envy’ will be little short of a monstrous mockery. : 3 


(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(g).—General, ~ 


14. The Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 15th March says, that on the 23rd 
February last. the Kotwal sent for all the ghosts 

aay on Mann (Of the ghois ~(Muhammadan milkmen) who numbered about 3,000, 
residing in @ separate muhalla of their own n Mau 

(Mau Ranipur in Jhansi), and told them to leave the town, bag and baggage 
by: the 25th February without fail, and go where they liked. The poor fellows, 
who lived by selling milk, begged to know what their fault. was that such 
summary orders: were issued for their expulsion ; but their request was not granted. 
Thereupon they sent reply prepaid telegrams to Calcutta and Simla, but receiv- 
ed no reply, and they had to leave the town nolens volens on the day fixed, dis- 
posing of their live-stock at very reduced prices. The just and paternal Govern- 
ment should take this really hard case of the ghoszs into consideration. 
15. The Khichri Samachar (Mirzapur), of the 12th March, referring to 

a letter which Government has published in Mizza- 


List of old monuments worthy of 


pressrvation in Miraapur. pur regarding the preservation of old monuments, 


gives a list of the places in the district which are 
worthy of preservation. The editor recommends signboards being put up at the 
places. The list is rather a long one and is headed by Dandu Rai’s well, in which, 
according to tradition, some treasure is buried, Baba Karangir’s well, Lala 
Jangi Lal’s bungalow and Jairam Gir’s Ujhla bridge. | 
16. The Hindi Hindosthin (Kalakankar), of the 12th March, referring 
to the question of the separation of the executive and 
exact Amestion of the separationofthe judicial functions in India, which has long been hang- 
| ing fire, says that the reply, which Mr. Brodrick, the 
Secretary of State, recently gave to a question put on the subject in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Herbert Roberts, shows that the matter is still under the consi- 
deration of the Government of India. The writer hopes that the Indian Govern- 
ment will give full attention and consideration to the matter in which the people 
take so much interest. 
17, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th March, says :—Those who have 
watched carefully the career of Mr. Donald Smeaton, 
Indian administration, “°°? ™ CSI, will indignantly repudiate the charge of 
’ selfish meanness brought against him by the Anglo- 
Indian Press. An Englishman who has always been known for the courage of his 
conviction, for his independence and for his sympathy with the people at once 
loses the affection of a class of people among Anglo-Indians who think the best 
way to govern India lies in overlordism and keeping the Indians where they are. 
Mr. Smeaton could not in their eyes commit a greater offence than throwing in 
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his lot with the Congress party in order: to: take an -independent: position, He 
must. be called’nameg because he has proved true to the salt which, he: has:eaten 
for thirty years. He is called selfish, revengeful, disappointed, and a failed Civilian. 
But these are the very charges which were brought. against Mr. A. O. Hume; and 
Sir William Wedderburn, and are now being brought against,Sir Henry Cotton. 
Those who call Mr. Smeaton disappointed forget that his claims for. the Lieute- 
nant-Governorship of Burma were superseded, not. because his abilities were ques- 
tioned, but because he had the boldness of thinking for himself and of. annoying 
Lord Curzon by his independence. _ It is foolish to think that men like Mr. Donald 
Smeaton and Sir Henry Cotton will be deterred from saying and doing things — 
which they think right merely because they are called names by Anglo-Indian 
apers. The language used by Mr. Smeaton in_ his speech the other day in Scot- 
fand might be strong. but his facts and arguments were unassailable. We repro- 
duce from India the speech of Mr. Smeaton, and we ask the readers to peruse it 
carefully. Our readers are familiar with the description of the evils of the present 
'  gystem of administration as ascribed to it by Mr. Smeaton, and they will find neither 
exaggeration nor any misstatement in it. The statement cannot be denied that 
there is deep discontent throughout the country, and that‘the administration is quite 
out of touch with the people. Lord Curzon is leaving behind him in India 
more discontent than what he found in existence five years back. Mr. Smeaton, 
in saying that the chains have been more tightened, has simply stated the common 
Indian belief. A statue Lord Curzon shall have as every Govetsiee Generel of — 
India, good, bad and indifferent, has got : but the fact cannot be denied that the 
people feel that his policy has proved to be more retrograde, and more injurious to 
people’s progress and that he has given greater cause of annoyance and dissatisfac- 
tion to the people than the worst Tory Governor ever did. Mr. Smeaton, knowing the - 
true state of feeling, has the courage to speak out his mind, and because he speaks 
out warmly he.is put down as arenegade. The remedies proposed by Mr. Smeaton 
are not new. He asks that the military charges must be cut down and the Imperial 
exchequer made to contribute at least one-third of our military charges. This is 
an old cry. Mr. Smeaton adds only the weight of his authority to the demand 
made by non-official Indians and Kuropeans. Mr. Smeaton. demands reduction in 
civil expenditure by employing the indigenous talent. Here too he is making no new 
demand. This has been reiterated times out of number. Mr. Smeaton gives 
arguments to support his position. If. Mr. Smeaton demands decrease in general 
taxation, the raising up of the assessable minimium of income-tax, or abolition of salt 
tax, he makes demands in which he has the support of even eminent Anglo-Indians. 
The reduction of taxation and the simplification of the administration have been 
an-old ery, and have been made both in England and India’s interest. It is 
English interest that Indians should be prosperous to be able to purchase more 
manufactured articles of English make. If Mz. Smeaton demands that:a sort -of 
small Parliament should sit in Calcutta in place of the present Legislative Council, 
he is only showing the way how Indians can in a larger number . associated in 
the Government of the country. He is placing an ideal which it may be difficult 
to reach now, but in course of time the Government shall have to adopt it in its 
, wn interest as in the interest of the poor With all his desire to consult Indian 
'§* public opinion, Lord Curzon has failed to carry the people with him, and in order 
to justify his unpopular measures he had to use language not in keeping with his 
dignity. Ifa wide-awake Viceroy like Lord Curzon failed to keep himself in touch 
with the public, what better remedy can one think of than the association of a large 
number of Indians with the alien rulers to put an end to the present state of things ? 
The expanded Legislative Councils have worked well, have been a source of 
strength to the Government of India, and members have justified the confidence 
placed in them. ‘The time has come when a further step might be taken in that 
direction and arrangements made so that the Viceroy may have a better oppor- 
tunity of knowing the wishes of the people than he now has. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 


18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th March, says:—The Allahabad — ADVOCATE, 
paper, like many of its friends, has read a funeral 1% March, 1004. 
pane, Oficial Secrets Bill and the service over the coffin of the Official Secrets Bill. 
a Its hollowness is once more laid bare and the need of. 
vigilance in preference to legislation insisted upon. General Elles has shown the 
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14th March, 
1904. 


EDW .iD 
WAZETTE, 
11th March, 
1004. 
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weakness of his own case with reference to the instance he cited, that of a foreign [i ’ 


officer discovered inside a fortress. Well, you may take him to a Magistrate, fine: 
him or even confine him ; but he has secured what he wanted and which he will | 
not publish in India, but shall communicate to his own Government. Legislation 
cannot prevent his being found within the four walls of a place where he should 
not be unless the authorities mount guard well. Then again, persons who seek. 
secrets about the finances and fiscal policy of the Government do so to further. 
their own purpose and not to cry them out from housetops. Such cases there- 
fore are not likely to form the subject of prosecution under this Act. | 
19. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 14th March, says :—The latest achieve- 
ment of His Excellency the Viceroy is the passage. on 
the 4th instant of the Official Secrets Bill in the 


Supreme Legislative Council, notwithstanding the public opinion of every shade and 
the protest of the non-official class at large. The interference with the liberty of the 
subject and the freedom of the press which the retrograde measure implies may 


indeed be regarded as a heroic achievement, by no means inferior to the labours 
of the Great Hercules. And with all sincerity and profound respect do we ap- 
proach His Excellency and his honourable colleagues that gave their support to'the 
measure, and offer our heartfelt congratulations on the victory they have won. 


VI.—Rattway.’ 


20. The Edward Gazette (Shahjahaupur), of the 11th March, states that 
lately a traveller took a ticket at Mailani and proceed- 


sen eplaint against the Station mer, ed to Shahjahdnpur. When the train arrived at 
Branch of the Rohi 


The Official Secrets Bill. 


Railway. dendKamann = Sindhauli, which is a junction, he found that the 


ple who he was going to Shahjahanpur to see well 
on their way to Mailani in the other train which was about to start. He conse- 
ently alighted from his carriage and as there was no time for him to get a return 
ticket to Mailani, he took his seat in the same carriage in which his friends were 
seated, without a ticket. When the tram arrived at Koron Kuiyan, he left the | 
carriage, ard, telling his story to the Station Master, requested him to take the fare — 
due from Sindhaali to Koron Kuiyan, and give him a ticket for his journe 
to Mailani. The Station Master, however, only took the fare due from Sindhaul, 
to Koron Kuiyan, and refusing to issue a ticket to Mailani, detained him for half 
an hour, threatening to put him in police custody (on account of his havip 
travelled without a ticket: from Sin — Another instance of the high- 
handedness of the Station Master of Koron Kuiyan is that a few days ago, when 
the train which leaves Mailani early in the morning reached Koron Kuiyan, the 
Station Master forced the passengers of a third-class carriage to vacate it, and put 
some of them into another carriage and the rest into a goods wagon. He then gave 
the empty carriage to a marriage party with whom he had come to an-understand- 
ing. Similar other complaints of the misconduct of the Station Master have 
reached the editor. There is a general complaint that, as the Station Master is 
always under the influence of liquor, he often puts passengers to great incon- 
veniences. 


VIT.— Post Orrice. 
Nil. 
VITI—Native Societies anp Rericious anp Sociat MaTTers. 
Nil. 
1X.—MIsceLLANeEovs. 
Nil. 
PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
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I.—Potirics. 
(a )—Foreign. 
1. Tur Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th March, says :—The danger that 
i eta the fire kindled by the Russo-Japanese War might set 
half the world ablaze has, there are reasons to believe 
for the present, given place in Europe to a hope that the conflict will be limited to 
the two contending Powers. The first effect of the news of the naval defeat on 
France was demoralization of the money market. Russia owes France some fort 
crores of pounds. If Russia were to become insolvent, if she were not in the 
osition to pay off the interest, if not the loan itself, the French stock-holders would 
be likely to be ruined and a great consternation would be created throughout the 
country. When France is so calculating, when she is not prepared to So a the 
money sacrifice, the attempt of the Russians to influence French opinion by the 
publication of confidential papers respecting the Fashoda incident cannot be of much 
use in inducing the French to ~ the Russians out oftheir difficulty. The 
French have forgotten the Fashoda affair, they do not. remember the humiliation 
and surely are not going to oblige the Russian aggressive party, because in 1898 
Russia had expressed her willingness to fight with England for the sake of France 
by placing a large army on the Indian frontier. When such was the feeling of 
> le three weeks ago, what it must be now when the Russian squadrons have 
been completely annihilated, and France knows that the English navy in the Far 
East is strong enough to take care of any two Powers. that may risk their safet 
by poking their nose into the Russian trouble. From the German side there is not 
much danger. It is said that Emperor William is very anxious to see that his good 
relations with England are not disturbed. Even if he were to believe that there 
is truth in the rumour of the possibility of change in the balance of power by group- 
ing Russia, Germany and France round one interest, there is no immediate danger 
of Germany siding with the Russians against Japan. 

But what one does look upon with feelings of dismay is the feeling of hosti- 
lity which is growing against England in Russia. The Russians are getting excited 
and, rightly or wrongly, they regard England as directly hostile to themselves and 
as responsible for the war. The possibility of a war against England is talked openly 
about in Russia. Small events like the one that occurred at Malta where England 
had, under the international law, to ask the Russian war vessel to leave the port 
within twenty-four hours, are construed into acts of hostility. An idea as to the 
intensity of feeling in, Russia against England can be formed from what the Kieff 
correspondent of the Standard writes :— 

“ The feeling against England is beginning to manifest itself in various disagreeable ways. 
In many instances English boys have been withdrawn from the Russian gymnasia, owing to the 
annoyances, insults and threats of their native school comrades. Within the next week probably 
all the children of British Colonists in a few of the Southern centres will be compelled to 
suspend their studies. Even between educated Russians and their British neighbours of old 
standing there is on the Russian side a marked freezing of the pleasant social relations and 
courteous amenities existing previous to the outbreak of the Far Eastern War. In the cafes 
and hotel restaurants, whenever two or three or more Britishers happen to come together and 
their speech betrays their nationality, they now immediately become the object of their Russian 
neighbours’ unfriendly regard and stage whispered comments of an uncomplimentary nature, 
If by any maleficent turn of affairs in Eastern Asia, England should, unfortunately, become 
involved in the issue at stake between Russia and Japan, it would be manifestly unsate for 
British subjects to remain in certain of the Russian provincial centres, notwithstanding the fact 
that they would formally and ostensibly be placed under the protection of the Consular Repre- 
sentative of one of the neutral Powers.” : 

When we read the above in the light of the statements made sometime ag0 
by certain European statesmen, to the effect that if Russia were to be defeated y 
Japan on land, as there was every chance of her being so defeated, she would pic 
a quarrel with some European Power—and that could not be any other than 
England—in order to save herself from the humiliation of suing for peace from a2 
Asiatic Power upon whom she had hitherto been looking with so much. contempt. 
The situation as far as one can see now is this, that there is less danger of ay 
Power’s intervention on behalf of Russia in her struggle with Japan, but there 
every danger of Russians taking the offensive against England to have a reveng? 
for the supposed wrongs done to them. 


This 1s a situation which cannot be looked upon by Indians with any other 
feeling but that of concern. We however hope the diplomacy of England which 
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has in its late dealings with Russia given so much satisfaction will avert 4ny -diré 
consequences to India. 3 | Pot 
: z (6).—Home. 


Nil. : 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
| Nil. 
III.—Nattve Srarss. 
Nil. 
. TV.—Anministration. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


2. The Asr-i-Jadid (Meerut), for March, says that while it is useless to 
grumble at the various legal charges, such as court- 
fees, process-fees, diet money for witnesses, pleaders’ 
fees, &c., which persons filing suits before courts, 
criminal and civil, have to pay, it is much to be regretted that neither the amla 
nor the chaprasis should be willing to perform any of the duties for which they 
are paid by Government, without.receiving a douceur. This evil practice is most 
deplorable, and all the persons from the givers of bribes to the officers presiding 
over courts who tolerate it are to blame for it, none having the moral courage to check 
it. Again, the distribution of work in the courts is not satisfactory, the ministerial 
establishment being generally undermanned. It would redound to the glory of the 
Government and the National Congress, if they could between them hit upon a plan 

to put down this official corruption, to the great relief of the public. 

(b6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Tazation. 

3. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 26th March, says :—The chief 
feature of the Financial Statement presented by Sir 
| Edward Law to the Viceroy’s Connell on Wednesday 
is the absence of remission of taxation notwithstanding a very handsome surplus. 
The year 1903-4 is expected to end in a surplus of £2,711,200 against the budget 
estimate of £948,700 ; (this and the other inaccuracies with which the Financial 
Statement teems are excellent testimony to the capacity for accurate forecast of 


Corruption among the amlain the 
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revenue and expenditure for which Indian Finance Ministers have a hard-earned 


reputation) ; the accounts of the previous year show the still more handsome surplus 
of £3,069,549 ; and the forthcoming financial year is estimated to fetch a further 
surplus of £918,700. We must not omit to state here our reasoned belief that the 
surplus of the closing year will surely be larger, and of the coming year consider- 
ably larger, than is foreshadowed in the above Revised and Budget estimates of 
Nir Edward Law. There is evidence in almost every page of the Financial State- 
ment that there is at once an under-estimate of revenue and an over-estimate of 
expenditure. Bat taking the figures as they are, it will be seen that the net 
result of the three years’ financial operations will be the huge surplus of 
£6,699,449. Now, we would ask Government to say whether it is just to the 
poe of the country to take from them so much more revenue than is necessary 
or purposes of Government. We are far from thinking that Government should 
not have a reasonable working surplus ; but surely it will not be contended that 
the present surpluses are nothing more than working surpluses. Neither is it the 
fact that they are yielded by the normal taxation of the country. On the other 
hand, it is notorious that, until the slight remission of taxation made last year for 
the first time in a score of years, taxation has been continually added to in one 
shape. or another since 1887. Taxes which at the time of their imposition were 
promised to be mere temporary fiscal expedients necessitated by falling exchange 
have been incorporated into the permanent fiscal system of the country. Anda 


currency ‘ reform’ has been carried out which has heavily added, if only ‘covertly, 


to. the burdens of producers, besides considerably depreciating the value of the 
silver savings of the people and ruinously acting on the indigenous mill industry. 

4, The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 24th March says, that Lord 
Curzon will long be gratefully remembered by the 
people of India on account of the various measures 
he has adopted for. their well-being and happiness. The reduction in. the salt tax 
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woaonaaf theae heneficent measures. The Commission which his Excellency lately 
appointed, to enquire into the effects of the remission of this ‘tax have completed 
their labours, and it remains to be seen what further action the Government of 
India takes on their report in the matter. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


5, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 26th March, says :—We are 
opposed to very petty places being constituted Muni- 
Suspension of 1¢ small Municipal: cipalities, but unless some explanation is forthcom- 
ing why the fourteen Municipalities of Baghpat, Ba- 
raut, Bhinga, Bilsi, Chunan, Haldwani, Marehra, Muhamdi, Nawabganj (Gonda), 
Pihani, Pilkhua, Sandi, Shahdara, and Utraula, have been suspended, we cannot 
say whether they deserved the fate that has befallen them. It iscurious that the 
Local Government has not thought fit to publish its reasons for its somewhat severe 
procedure, but has contented itself with saying that they are suspended. Perhaps 
at the next meeting of the Legislative Council at Lucknow, some honourable non- 
official member will put a question asking for information on the subject. 


(e).—Hducation. ; : 
6. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 21st March, observing that there is 
Professors tn the Agrionitural Col- hardly a State department in India in which natives 
rn have not had to make room for “ poor whites,” says 
that so far natives were excluded from the higher ranks of the public service,but thab 
later the exclusion has permeated into the lower ranks. The Agricultural College, 
which will shortly be establishsd at Pusa, bids fair to be an exclusive preserve for 
Europeans, for while Kuropeans have already been nominated for all posts, excepting 
three which have been reserved for natives, men are to be imported from Europe for 
these three posts also if qualified natives are not forthcoming. The writer refuses to 
believe that competent Indians cannot be found to fill any posts whatever in thePusa . 
College. However, should there really be a lack of such natives, it 1s the duty of 
Government to send promising [Indian students to Europe and America for studying 
agriculture, and give them appointments in the college on their return home after 
completing their education. If Government desires to improve Indian agriculture, 
it should seek to attain this object through Indians and not Europeans. 


7. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly) of the 24th March, says that 
era tematic: i¢ 8 @ matter for much regret and surprise that 
paper of the late intermediate exa- the gentleman who set the pass mathematical paper 
mination of the Allahabad University. for the late Intermediate examination of the Allaha- 
bad University should have allowed a mistake to creep into one of the questions. 
This must have caused much inconvenience and injury to the candidates. Who 
knows the large failures in mathematics at the same examination in the past years 
were not due to similar mistakes in some of the questions? The University authori- 
ties, it is to be hoped, will see that the students do not suffer for the mistake in 
the present year’s paper. In future examiners should make a point of checking the 
papers they set two or three times before they allow them to evs their hands. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(q).—General., 


8. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 20th March, referring 
Mr. Donald Smeaton onthe adminis. t0 the speech which Mr. Donald Smeaton lately 
ee ee made on the present administration of India, says that 
Mr. Donald Smeaton appears to have keen sympathy with Indians and a 
strong sense of justice like Lord Ripon, Sir Henry Cotton and Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell, and that his observations are just and fair. The Samdchdér then — 
enumerates the various reforms which Mr. Smeaton has suggested for the improve- 
ment of the administration, and thinks they are caiedletal to promote the well- 
being of the people if they are introduced. | 
9. The English Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 23rd March, says.:—We 
should have finished our observations on the speech of 


oe Sir Henry Cotton in our last issue, but for the length 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner’s speech, we were unable to doso. 8 
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we:take up the matter now. Sir Henry Cotton’s speeches and deliberations seem 
to be fraught with a sentiment ant? the present Government of Lord Curzon; or 


else who, asa just man, would have tried to prove that the feeling at present 
u 


between the rulers and the ruled is getting intense and unbearable ? Every 
praise is due to Lord. Curzon for having tried to have mischief-making Europeans 
properly punished for assaulting Indians, and it seems that Lord Curzon’s principle 
in this matter has been strictly followed by the Commander-in-Chief and Indian 
Governors. ) | 

10. The Awdézah-j-Khalq (Benares), of the 24th March, referring to the 

: long-cherished desire of the Indians to be allowed to 

enroll themselves as volunteers, says that it is a pity 
fhe that they continue to be disappointed. It is true 
that Government has no objection to the admission of natives to any volunteer 
corps, provided the European volunteers are prepared to take them. But European 
volunteers will never ye to the enlistment of natives so long as the matter is left 
to their discretion. Government is well aware of the loyalty of the Native chiefs 
and of the devotion and ae of Sikhs, Pathans and Gorkhias, a'd knows what 
design Russia has on India. Under these circumstances the formation of a strong 
force of native volunteers is highly desirable. Government could easily obtain the 
services of 5,000 or even 10,000 educated natives for the purpose. | 

11, The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 20th March; says that 
plague is increasing at Allahabad, as is evident from 
the weekly returns of mortality from that disease 
published in the Government Gazette. But these returns do not appear to be 
very accurate. According to these returns, 391 deaths occurred in the town in 
arecent week, but according to the personal observation of a servant of the 
writer's, 25 or 26 corpses-were carried every day along the Bahrana road during 
the same week. There are two other routes to the burning-ghat. 
12. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 21st March, says :—It is true the 

. Government can do a lot of good to alleviate the dis- 

tress of the panic-stricken people. We would advise 
the authorities to carry out the business of disinfection as in the previous years. 
We would further recommend the construction of a large number of huts and on 
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an improved pattern, the huts already built being neither sufficiently commodious, — 


nor perfectly fitted for human habitation. No provisions have hitherto been made 
for the accommodation of the poor classes ; should they feel disposed to segregate 
themselves, where are they to remove? The measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment in past years to stamp out plague or to prevent its spread having proved 
abortive, the Government has almost abolished the plague department. The 
reason of the failure was attributable to the fact that the people did not then 
understand its utility and were opposed to them. The ideas of the people have 
considerably advanced since, and they are now quite willing to co-operate 
with the authorities, should their services be called on. In the present state 
of things, it is extremely necessary that there should be an increase in the 
strength of the medical staff in charge of the plague, and we understand Mr. 
H——has already applied for an addition. The municipality ought to take speedy 
and effective measures for the removal and cremation of corpses. We know 
of cases in which the corpses lay for hou.s together, negelected and rotting, before 
being carted away. | 

In season and out of season, the Government comes in for its share of hard 
words for either overdoing atbing or omitting to do certain things. Nothing 
1s SO easy as the delightful task of carping at and criticising the work of others. 
Government has left nothing undone to combat plague. Alas, its endeavours were 
unsuccessful. But they were bound to be so by reason of the plague department 
not being properly organised and the bod f not being taken into confidence. 
There was no chance for the plague programme, as chalked out by the Govern- 
ment, working successfully, so long as the people were not taken into confidence 
and their wishes and conveniences were set at defiance. We are of opinion 
that the people themselves are capable of doing a lot of work, calculated to abate 
the virulence of plague, by improving the sanitary condition of their houses and 
helping. their neighbours to do’ the same, and placing conveniences in the shape 
of medicines, nourshing diet, etc., at the command of their servants, dependants, 
30 
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aad. the poor residents of theit muhalls. In the metropolis of the United. 


- Provinces, where there is no dearth: of rich men, offictal or non-official, profes- 


sional ‘or non-professional, not a single man has comé forward to do anything, 
culenlatell to. improve the situation. Those who had means at their command 
have been very expedite in running away and removing their families. More than 
a lraundred of men have been dying every day, most of them, without being phy- 
gieked or properly ‘nursed, and not a ~~ Allahabad man has come forward to- 
the rescue of the suffering poor. Rai Bahadur Lala Baijnath, Judge, Small 
Cause Court, Allahabad,—who, by the bye, is not an Allahabad man—has taken. 
the initiative inthe matter. He has been distributing medicines free among the 
poor, and he has been sending out men in the plague-stricken quarters, to supply 
medicine to the plague patients. The poor people have no access to professional 
physicians and we have not heard of the medical gentlemen of the town going 
among the poorer classes of the plague-stricken. The relief as started by Lala. 
Baijnath has actually been doing some good, and we have received reports of 
been effected by the medicines distributed by him. He has 
addressed a letter to the Poineer, brimful of excellent suggestions, which we re- 
produce elsewhere. We do not think the Allahabad public will respond to his 
eal, for this would mvolve some sacrifice—especially of rupees and for the cause 
of the suffering poor. The Allahabad public have never been distinguished for this 
kind of weakness. If it were a mere matter of speechifying we know a lot of 
en yo would step in with patriotic orations, stirring and thundering. If a 
étnand were to be made upon their pocket by some white-faced European. officer 
for carrying out some hobby which did not interest the public, a lot of money 
was sure to pour in. But the appeal of Mr. Baijnath in the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity will, we are afraid, be a cry in the wilderness. | | 

13. The Aohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th March, referring to the 

intensity of the plague at Allahabad atthe present 
time, regrets to hear that the corpses of persons dying 
of plague are allowed to be thrown into the Ganges, which must pollute 
the water and affect the fishes, and theieby cause the disease to spiead in the 
adjacent villages. If the Municipal Bvard cannot afford to have such unclaimed 
corpses duly burnt or buried, it should raise subscriptions from the public for 
the purpose. -If Mr. Harrison, the District Magistrate, was able to easily raise 
a handsome amount by subscriptions to found Harrisonganj, it is difficult to 
suppose that he cannot do the same for the beneficent object of arranging for the 
cremation and burial of the corpses in question. The Lieutenant-Governor would 
do well to take some step in the interest of the people of Allahabad, or else the 
town is doomed, if the present unsatisfactory state of things is allowed to continue 
unchecked, | 

14, The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 24th March, in its 

columns of miscellaneous news, says that a strange 
supply uababad and the water ;umour is afloat among the ignorant masses at 

Allahabad to the effect that two kinds of water are 
supplied through the Municipal pipes to the people in that town—pure water to 
Kuropean residents and dirty water to Indians, and that the prevalence of plague 
among the natives is due to this circumstance. 

15. The Sitara-i-Hind (Moradabad), of the 20th March, says that the 
protest against the dead bodies or #Hore Liribune rightly finds fault with the Local 
persons dying of plague being thrown Municipal Board for cast the unclaimed dead 

bodies of persons dying of plague at Allahabad, to 
be thrown into the Ganges, on the ground that the practice is calculated to spread 
the disease among the residents of the neighbouring villages. Why, even the vely 
fish of the river are liable be to infected and communicate the disease to persons 
who eat fish. Is the Municipal Board so poor that it cannot afford to have the 
unclaimed corpses of Hindus and Muhammadans duly burnt and buried ? Surely 
Government should call upon the local authorities to see that the river is not 
polluted in the way above referred to. 

16. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th March, says :——At last Sir 

| Charles Rivaz has felt himself in honour bound to ren- 
der an account of the sad tragedy that was enacted at 
Mulkowel more than two years ago. Presumably this has been done with the 
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approval of the fe eye Government. The blame now rests with the Laboratory at 
samba that supplied the serum. The old fluid having been exhausted, the large — | 
demand was ‘inet by another prepared on ‘a different -method... The notification of 
this change in “hr a of manufacture was followed. oy vigilance beng kept over 
the operations. While the bottles containing the new fluid emitted bad smell and 
the serum was of abnormal appearance, abcesses occurred.more frequently with the 
new fluid than with the old. This led the Lieutenant-Governor to grow suspicious 
and he ended with the issue of orders on November. 1st for the recall of the new 
-fluid from the districts., But, unfortunately, the very previous day a bottle 
was used at Mulkowel with the sad result known to all.. Forthwith the entire 
inoculation campaign was brought to a standstill. It was resumed not before the 
Lieutenant-Governor had satisfied himself that the old fluid was available, and even 
then the operation was to be performed on those who sought it and not otherwise, 

The Sequel.—When the facts were given out to the world, first by our 
energetic contemporary of the T7'ribune, we simply refused to believe them. The 
Government kept quiet for some time—and then had to confess the truth of éur 
friend’s assertion. Then followed the wave of indignation and the cry to gibbet 
the person or persons, however high placed, who were the authors of this tragedy. 
Lord Curzon had to appoint a Committee with Sir John Jenkins as President to 
enquire into the matte: The report has yet to see the lightof day, while in 
a pletemeal fashion, a few facts here and there were allowed to ooze out. If Dr. 
Elliot, the inoculator, is above blame, as he appears to be, why stop short there ? 
Pursue it to its inevitable, though bitter end, a thus appease the thirst of justitia. | 

17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th March, says :—If it is true that , AUVOCATE, 

| the Punjab Government is going to appeal against ago ia estes 

ee the decision of the acquittal passed by the District 

Magistrate of Amritsar in the defamation charge breught against the Public 
Gazette and a number of other newspapers by the Kotwal of the place, we must 
enter an emphatic protest against the action of the Punjab Government. The 
fact that the prosecution against the newspapers was conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor under instructions from the Punjab Government was in itself extremely 
objectionable. Now if the Punjab Government moves the Chief Court against an 
order of acquittal obtained by the journalists after a great deal of expenditure, 3 
this will compromise its position in the eyes of the public and will not a little ' 
interfere with the liberty of the press. | 
: : V.— Leais.arion. 


18. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 26th March, says :—After all INDIAN PEOPLE, | | 
despotism had its way and the Universities Bill is = 2 March, | 
of ard Curzon’s speech at the passing §=now the educational law of the land. Of course, at no : ; 
time had any other result been expected, having regard 
to the character of the present administration and the constitution of the Indian 
Legislative Councils. Elsewhere we comment on certain portions of Lord Curzon’s 
speech. It is impossible to answer all the fallacious arguments and unproved 
and unprovable assumptions which, as usual with his Excellency’s speeches, form 
the distinguishing feature of the funeral oration-on high education m India which 
( @ ‘the ‘ Russian’ Viceroy delivered in closing the discussion on the Bill on Monday 
last. It suffices to say, as his Highness the Maharaja of Nattore said in a fine 
speech on another subject on Friday, that ‘ lack of solidity’ is writ large in every 
line of his Excellency’s speech. ‘That syllable, his will, sounds for a thousand 
1 Yeasons’—this was quoted by the Maharajah as of peculiar application to Lord 
Curzon. Quite true ; or, he would not have so contemptuously ignored every argu- 
ment advanced, every appeal and every supplication made against the enactment 
of a law which Sands the death-knell of high education in India, the one of all 
blessings of Br.tish rule which has oF a it most to a subject population. 


In his long oration, did Lord Curzon attempt a sober and convincing answer 
| to a single point made by Mr. Gokhale in the magnificent speech in which he asked 
‘for the exclusion of the Bombay University from the operation of the. new law ? 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur made simply an unanswerable case against its 

| extension to the Allahabad University. Did Lord Curzon say one word to meet 
| the solid arguments of the representative of these Provinces? It is well-known 
| that the legislation is chiefly aimed at the Calcutta University, whose product the 
_ Inuch abused ‘Bengali student,’ seems to be the favoured triend of Lord Curzon 
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and whose ‘polite’ suppression may not be altogether unwelcome to his Excellen oy: 
fe 


Yet, Mr. Gokhale cited instance after instante where it: was ‘the’ contemptible 


‘native’ Fellows and Syndics who wanted certain reforms after the heart of Lord 


- Curzon, but were not allowed‘to have them by their European colleagues. How 
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' one of the pri 


a at the passing of the Universities 
Bi : 


did his Excellency meet the facts—facts; not merely opinions—mentioned by Mr, 
Gokhale, and also by Dr. Asutosh? Will it be believed ?—By simply repehting 
the original assertion which was totally disproved and ignoring the poor non-off- 
cial members’ facts altogether ! This is quite after the manner of Mr. Chamberlain, 
but utterly unworthy of the cm poe head of an administration on whose right. 
judgment rests the fate of a whole country. : 3 


19. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 26th March, says :—Lord 
| Curzon’s attempt at defending the Bill and the policy 
which the Bill embodies in an unnecessarily lengthy 
oration more than neem, 3 full of the egoism which ig 
ncipal weaknesses of the ‘imperious’ Viceroy so teems with the 
most absurd rie of all kinds that it is not possible to reply to them in detail. 
Besides, the Bill is now the law of the land, and it is futile to once again repeat 
the old objections to the measure and the policy. One or two samples of the 
Viceregal logic will be enough to expose the hollowness of this so-called vindica- 
tion. In condemnation of the present state of University education in India and 
as proving.the need of some such reform as is now to be introduced, Lord Curzon 
said: ‘Therush of immature striplings toour Indian Universities, not to learn 
but to earn, would have continued till it became an avalanche, ultimately 
bringing the entire educational fabric to the ground. Excellent as a piece 
of rhetoric. But as an argument in favour of the new legislation? Let us 
see. Elsewhere Lord Curzon has admitted,—yes, and vindivated the policy— 
that the possession of University degrees should be a necessary qualification 
for appointments to the public service, It is well known thau it is chiefly the 
poorer middle class who both largely have recourse to University education 
and University examinations and have to depend for their livelihood on either 
appointments in the public service or on one of the learned professions— 
which all require as a condition precedent of admission into them, the possession 
of a University degree. The industrial field is closed to the vast majority of them 
as they cannot afford to go in for the special education necessary for industrial 
callings or find the capital without which no industry can be started. It follows 
therefore, that it is absolutely necessary for the young man to pass through the 
portals of the University for his very subsistence. But this does not at all imply 
either that his education should be imperfect or that it should lead to a depre- 
ciated aaron. The. present courses of studies ‘are stiff enough in all conscience, 
the standard aimed at is sufficiently high, and provided the methods of teaching 
and of the examinations are not defective, as they undoubtedly are at present, 
there is absolutely nothing to come in the way of the youth receiving the right 
sort of instruction. And we confess for perhaps the dozenth time that we utterly 
fail to divine why officialized Senates and Syndicates are necessary to secure a mora 
comyetent prefessoriate and to suitably mend the methods of examination. Lord 


The Indian People on Lord Curzon’s 


_Curzon’s capacity for self-delusion and for misrepresentation seems to have not 


bounds as we had occasion to say in our last issue in another connection. Just 
fancy his seriously telling the world that if the Universities Bill were not passed 
‘the examination curse would have tightened its grip upon the life of the rising 
generation ; standards would have sunk lower and lower; the output would have 
steadily swelled in volume at the cost of all that education ought to mean ; and 
one day India would have awakened to the fact that she had for years been bar- 
tering her intellectual heritage for the proverbial mess of pottage and no more.’ 


- High falutin worthy ot only Lord Curzon. Where has it been provided in the 


Bill, pray, that the so-called examination evil, which is being so absurdly exag- 
gerated, shall abate hereafter 2? Where is the evidence that at present standards 
are sinking lower and lower? A d assuming this double evil to exist, (1) will 
the Bill make their continuance impossible, and (2) can they not be done away 
with without any bill, or at all events a bill of this character? Of course the 
‘output’ will be restricted hereafter as it is intended to be done, but not neces- 
sarily improving the quality of the restricted output at the same time. 
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We can assure Lord Curzon that it will not quite do to talk of the educated 
Indians who cannot seé eye to’ eye with him with what Itajah Peary Mohun 
Mukerji called in another connection the ‘ scornful intolerance’ to which he has 


of late too much given himself. They are not after all the mere naughty children 
which he to his own satisfaction assumes them to be. Nor are they quite taken 


in by his stale platitudes and sickening cant. They fully realise the gravity of 
the situation. They are entirely at one with the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in 


interpreting the Universities Act as an emphatic condemnation of themselves. 
Their feeling is just what is feelingly expressed by Mr. Gokhale. 


VI—Rattway. 


20. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 23rd March, says that the Sindh 

3 Gazette, an Anglo-Indian paper, insists upon the 
accommodation fer European ana necessity for setting apart railway carriages for Euro- 
native Ralwey Passengers __—séspean and Indian passengers respectively. But it is 
a matter for régret that the railway managements do not pay heed to this, 


and if some of them do, they do not accord equal treatment to the two classes 


of passengers. For instance, on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway newly made 
carriages of superior type are being ieserved for Europeans, while the old ones 
are being assignel to Indians. The making of this distinction is calculated to 


cause heart-burning. Again, railway employés travel in the same carriages with 


native passengers and cause much annoyance and inconvenience to the latter 


by their dirty clothes and drinking habits. The carriages reserved for Indian pas- 


sengers should not be labelled “ for natives” but “ for Indians.” © 
21. A correspondent of the Hindustani, (Lucknow), of the 23rd Mazch, 
Native employes on the Oudh ana Yegiets that while natives employed as drivers on the 
ee ee | -~Qudh and Rohilkhand Railway perform their 
duties better than native Christians or British soldiers employed in the same 
capacity, the former receive only eight annas as travelling allowance against Rs. 2 
allowed tothe latter, per hundred miles. The fact is that the native railway 
employés are paid much smaller salaries than the other two classes. It is earn- 
estly to be desired that the railway authorities should take into considezation the 
efficiency with which the native employés perform their duties and increase their 
pay and allowances. | 


VII. Pose OFFICE. 
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ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 
for the United Provinces. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


10 


Name of publisher. 


——— 


Gurukul Samachér eee 
Hamdard... eee 
Hamdard-i-Islém > eas 
Hamdard-i-Qaum O00 
Mag izine-i-Hind ave 
Mazhar-ul-Islam ase 
Muraqqa-i- lam eee 
Mushir-i-Rozgér me 


N4zim-ul-Hind pe 


| Satopkéri_... om 
Updeshak " 
Vaishya Hitkari a 
Yadgér Jashan-i-T4j poshi 
Zrménah ave oes 
Zam{ndér-wa-Késhtkér ase 


Kara (Allahabad) ... 


Agra oe 
Mcerut ose 
Mesrut ia 
Moradabad Pe 
Hardoi sin 
Meerut ose 
Meerut vee 


Bareilly 7 


Raipur, Rae Bareli 


Mecrut — 
Moradabad eee 
Bareilly _ 


Bij nor eee 


Sikandarabad (Bulandshahr) .., 


~Munshi Jamél Ahmad ave 
Muhammad Abdul Hamid ,,, 
Raghubir Singh... oee 


Pandit Nardeo Sharmé one 


North-Western Provinces Trad- 
ing Company, Ld., Meerut. 
Qazi Mazhar Qayém oe 
Hakim Muhammad Ali Khén... 
Muhammad Abdul Wahid __... 


Lalté Parshéd out 


Thakur Parshaéd ia 
Munshi Sankaté Parshéd __... 
Mohan Lal Pry oon 


Pandit Bhagwan Sahbfi ace 
Munshi Maharij Parshéd _... 


| Name. Locality. ‘Circulation. © 
ENGLISH. ease spo 
Monthly. | 
Central Hindu College | Bonarcs Pie ... | Board of Trustees, Central] 7,000 copies, 
Magazine. Hindu College, Benares. 
Hindustén Review and | Allahabad vee ... | Munshi Durgé Parshéd 1,200 _ ,, 
Kéyasth Samachar. 
Twice a month. 
Cochrane _.... .. | Allahabad ‘és .» | S. B. Sarbadhikari eee | 200 copies, 
Weekly. 
Citizen is ». | Allahabad ne ... | Babu Jotindra Néth Sen _.... | 500 copies. 
Express ess .. | Lucknow ive Munshi Siddiq Ahmad ot  é 
Twice a week. | 
Advocate aoe Gee Lucknow . €0@ eee Gang& Parshad Varmé eee 1,000 copies, | 
Indian People ww | Allahabad ss .. | Mabbéb Ali Khén ict es 
Three times a week. 
Hindosthan ... -e | Kalékankar (Partébgarh) P.N. Chatarji_... a0 200 copies. 
AnGto-Urpv. 
Monthly. 
Aligarh Monthly ... | Aligarh ie { Wiléyat Husain ... vee | 130 copies, 
Weekly. 
Aligarh Institute Gazette | Aligarh o0e ... | Muhammad Mumté&z-ud-din ... | 120 copies. 
Urnv. 
Monthly. | 
Al Burhén .. | Shahjahénpur es... ee | Muhammad Kiféyat-ullah ... | 500 copies. 
Al Islém sae we | Allahabad “ .«. | Hakim Ahmad Husain ae 
Al Nazir sis .. | Meerut ia se | Munshi Nazir Husain nt — - 
Arya Bandhu Meerut ies Dr. Ram Chand... at ee 
Arya Muséfir Magazine ,,, | Hardwar (Sahéran pur) .» | Lala Munshi Rém —— ae 
Arya Patra ... «. | Bareilly on Raghubir Sahdi ... 3,000 _ ,, 
Arya Samachér ... | Meerut oa Pandit Murli Dhar — 
Asr-i-Jadid ,,. ... | Meerut ca Khw4ja Ghulém-us-Saglain .. | 800 ,, 
Dil Xrém_ sy, . | Bulandshahr wi Naubat Rai ve — — ae 


300 » 


1,000 copies, 


1000 « 
200 , 
300. —C,, 
500 __—sé=é»~, 

2,000 __,, 


1,500 _ ,, 

1,800 _ ,, 
sai 
200 =, 

1,000 ,, 
600, 


Sher Ali eee eee 
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Quarterly list of newspapers— (continued). 
No. - Name, | Locality. | Name of publisher. | Cleseiaihed. 
| | ; 
Twice a month. 
85.| Akhbér-i-Imémia —... | Lucknow se ». | Mir Abid Ali... - | 800 copies. 
36 |,Muraqqa-i-Tasawwur_..._|- Fateh pur oe 4. | Sheo Ratan Lél ... “a ae 
$7 | Roznéimcha-i-Qaisari ' ... | Allahabad see ... | Muhammad Muhsin ees —_— + 
38 | Urdu Advertising Journal | Gorakhpur ore oo | Saiyid Ridz Ahmad Pe soe 
Three times a month. 
89 | Kanauj Punch «» | Kanauj (Farrukhabad) ... | Abdullah ee soe 400 , 
40 | Mofil-i-Am ... ... | Agra ve ... | Qadir Ali Khan... ‘ef 
41 | Mushfr-i-Hind » | Bidwah ‘i . | Lélé MGl Chand .., ut iy 
42 | Rafiq Punch ... . | Moradabad ‘i .. | Qézi Mabméd-ul-Hasan oc ; 
Weekly. : 
43 | Agra Akhbar... «. | Agra ... | Khwéja Siddiq Husain 00 150 copies. 
44}: Ain-ul-Akhbér .- | Moradabad sue ... | Shaikh Intizir Husain sae —_— ¢ 
45 | Al Bashir... .. | Eséwah ‘ee ... | Muhammad Bashfr-ud-din ... | 850 ,, 
46 | Anjuman-i-Hind oe Lucknow ‘a ... | Lalé Bishan Lal ... w | 600 ,, 
47 | Kwéza-i-Khalq ».. | Benares er ... | Lé&lé Gulab Chand _ 450 ,, 
48 | Cawnpore Gazette ... | Cawnpore me ... | Harném Singh _... aoe 300__—sé—r», 
49 | Colonel ove .».. | Moradabad ave ... | Pandit Sheo Parshéd eo 200 


33 


50 | Dabdaba-i-Sikandari i Rémpur ... | Muhammad Husain Khin __.. $00 


29 


61 | Edward Gazette ... | Shéhjahénpur _... ... | Saiyid Mukhtér Ahmad =si«wss». |S 500 =" 
52 | Fitnah il .. | Gorakh pur - » | Hakim Abdul Karim Khan ... | 850 _,, 
63 Gauhar-i-Hind «» | Najibabad (Bijnor) ... | Sheo Nardin ose ase 200_ C=», 
64 | Hindustani ... ... | Lucknow oh ... | Ganga Parshéd Varmé mite ~ 
55 | Jadu si ». | Jaunpur a re Hafiz Abdur Rahman Khfn .., os 
66 | Jém-i-Jamshed wo | Moradabad: ois ... | Qazi Jamshed Ali... <i ae 
57 | Kayasth Hitkari .. | Agra - ... | Ahmad Husain... ° 400 ,, 
§8 | Khurshed-i-Nanpira _—... | Nanpar& (Bahraich) ae Biduilah ose oe | 200 ,, 
69 | Mad:n-i-Ulim .- | Bareilly on ... | Babu Gopi Nath ... mittee « 
60 | Mukhbir-i-Xlam .» | Moradabad in -- | Qazi Abdel Ali... — Se ae 
61 | Naiyar-i-Xzam oe | Moradabad “ ... | Saiyid Ibn-i-Ali ... | 3800 ,, 
62 | Nasim-i-Agra . | Agra si ... | Bireshwar Sanyél nae 200 ,, 
63 | Nasim-i-Hind .-. | Fatehpur ae ... | Muhammad Karim Bakhsh... 100 , 
64 | Nizim-ul-Mulk eee | Moradabad me ... | Q&zi Fahim-ud-din ee 0 (lk 
65 | Oudh Puneh ... ... | Lucknow . ... | Shaikh Sajj4d Husain oe $00 _ sé, 
66 | Rafi-ul-Akhbar ... | Benares ae ee. | Saiyid Ghul4m Husain » | 400 ,, 
67 | Rahbar ie ... | Moradabad aren © eT a tt =. 
68 | Riy4z-i-Faiz ... «- | Pilibhit ae ... | Munshi Dal Chand vs. | “280 os 
69 | Rohilkhand Gazette - | Bareilly ce ... | Shaikh Abdul Aziz tees 600...» 
70 | Roz Afzin ... + | Bareilly oe ... | Mir Mahmud Ali ... oo | 200 5, 
71 | Saddharm Prachérak __,,. | Hardwf&r (Sahéranpur) ... | Lélé Munshi Rém . | 1,800 ,, 
72 | Sahifa or + | Bijnor se .. | Munshi Faiz-ul-Hasan — ee 
73 | Shabns-i-Hind ww | Meerut .. ew | Ahmad Hasan Shaukat  ... | 200, 
74 | Sitéra-i-Hind .. | Moradabad «ow ... | Pandit Sheo Parshéd we | 150 


75 | Solder - .. | Moradabad as .- | Pandit Bansi Dhér a sis 
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Hxnpr. 
Monthly. 
Anand Kadambini 


Bhérat Sudashé Pravartak 
Brahman Samféchér 
Garhwfl Samachér 

Hindi Pradip... 

J&sis 

Kénya Kubj Hitkéri 
Mitra ove 
N&tya Patra ... 
Nigamégam Chandrika ... 


Sanadhyopkérak 


Sanfétan Dharm Pataké ... 
Saraswati 

Shri Gopél Patrika 
Vanijya Sukhdéyak 
Vasundhara ... 
Ved Prakésh ... 
Vyapaér Engine 


Twice a month. 


Sipéhi 


o 
2 
ada 


| Cawm pore ms 


Mirzapur 

Farrukhabad 

Parikshitgarh (Meerut) 
Kotdwéra (GarhwAl) 

Allahabad sa as 
Gahmar (Gh4zipur) 

Cawn pore 

Bithur (Cawn pore) 00 
Allahabad 

Muttra 

Agra 


Moradabad in i 
Allahabad 

Lucknow 

Benares as 


Lucknow 
Meerut 


Farrukhabad 


Almora Akhbér ... | Almora ann vee 
Mohini sis ... | Kanauj (Farrukhabad) 
Raj pat Agra 
Weekly. 
| Arya Mitra .., .. | Moradabad 
Bhérat Jiwan Benares i Fe 
Khichri Saméchér .. | Mirzapur a8 
Prayég Samachar ... | Allahabad 
Satya Vadi ... .. | Hardwar (Sahéran pur) ne 


Pandit Badri Néréin ine 
Pandit Ganesh Parshéd 
Pandit Chhuttan L4l 


Girja Dat Naithani 
Balkishan Bhat 

Go pal Ram 

Ram Dulare on 
R&j Kishor we ees 
Deoki Nandan 

Bharat Dharm Mahémandal ... 


A Committee of Sanédhya | 
Brahmans. 


Pandit Ram Sarip — sa 
Babé Girja Kumér Ghose 
Pandit Murli Dhar 

Babu Jagan Nath Parshéd Singh 
Badri Nath 
Pandit Tulsi Rém 


Sadh Amar Singh 


Munshi Sadénand Sanwil 
Puttan L&l 
Rajput Madhyastha Sabhi 


Raghunandan Lal... 
Ram Kishan 
Madho Parshéd 
Rém Gopal 

Pandit Keshodeo ... ne 
Babu Sité Ram 


—_—--—--—————___ : oo ; oS 
‘Ne. | ‘i | Locality. Name of publisher. . | Circulation, 
76 | Surma-i-Rozgér Agra Itrat Husain... v | 175 copies. 
771 vatrth Lucknow Ramji Dés Bhargava - | 500°, 
78 Tohfs-i-Hind es Bijnor Sajjéd Husain... we ee % 
79 | ura} Bijnor oe .. | Naim-ul-lah | 200 ,, 
80 | Zul Qarnain ... ‘w- | Budann ~ ew. | Munshi Ahmad Husain wo | 400 .,, 
Twice a week. 
8] Riyée-ul- Akhbér Gorakhpur Saiyid Riéz Ahmad ies 825 copies 
_ ~ Datly- | 2 
82 | Oudh Akhbér... Lucknow — Munshi Sheo Parshéd + | 700 copies, — 
88 | Sulshkul “ . | Gorakh pur Pandit Param Sukh see WH é 
. | -- Uppu-ABAsro. | | 
Monthly. | 3 | 3 
: 84 | Al Bayén Lucknow Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Wéli | 300. eopies. 


Very small, 
300 copies. 
100 


>? 


23 


164 copies, 
468 
1,900 


93 


+] 


500 copies. 
1,500 ,, 
Very small 

500 copies. 


100 copies 
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Daily. | ’ 


112 | Hindosthén ... » | Malokénkar (Partébgarh) iil Babu Sheo NarainSingh _... | 260 copies, 
) | -_ Huwpr-Uapv. : 
Monthly. : | | 


- 
_ 
— 
‘ 


:2113'| Arya Darpan .. «. | Shéhjabénpur __.., ».' |: Munshi. Bakhtéwar-Singh ... :|.800 copies. 
; Guspirr. 


114 | Panch Patriké woe! | Densres eve coe. | Pandit Baldeo Dat Sharmé .,., |. 250 eapies. 


> 
-6 _* ~. 


Twice a month. | 
: : os . | 4 
AS | AngrAti Papeiks cow, | Uuneknow we oa see ee soe} 800 copies. 
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I.—Potitt0s. | 
(a).—Foretgn. \— 


1. Tse Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th March, says:—The Colossus of 
the North is between the Devil and the Deep Seg, 
Russia’s sea-power in the Far East is now nil, her 
land force has yet to hold its own against the -pigmy 
but formidable Japs that march twenty-five miles a day with a kit of 100Ibs. about 
each man. Impotent rage is perhaps the worst enemy of every man, much more 
of a Power; the idea of prestige and fear of its loss make this ill temper more than ' 


Russia’s rage against England. 


bilious. For the present upon England’s head is hurled the blame for every reverse 


that befalls Russia and for the very declaration of war by Japan. There are irres- 
ponsible persons in Russia who hold the ears of the Tsar but are no Ministers them- 
selves. They had the upperhand while negotiations with Japan were in progress, 
and lured the Emperor into the belief that the Mikado would never take up arms 
and might thus be given a long rope. When re yore ge relations were really 
broken, they were bewildered, but forthwith trotted out the plea that their calcu- 
lations had been frustrated by the intervention of a third Power who really was the 


author of the war, for the time being screened by Japan. This was England and 


no other country. But who formed this dangerous clique in Russia? They are, 
we are told, M. M. Bezobrazoff, Alexeieff, the Grand Dukes Alexander Mikhailo- 
vitch and Abazza ; none but Alexeieff holds any responsible post in the Ministry. 
This really means that the Russian Ministry isa nonentity. Count Lamsdorff 
has no power to check this tide of blind militarism ; M. Witte was a power makin 
for peace ; he and Lamsdorff threw the weight of their influence in the scale for 
a peaceful end of the conflict then on paper; even Alexeieff was against any appeal 
to arms. But the Camarilla works with one mind and works in the dark, the result 
declares itself not only openly but affects the prestige of the Tsar and the interest 
of Russia most vitally. 

‘“ England is fighting Russia through Japan,” her “ treachery” is complete, 
“ better an open foe than a treacherous friend,” are some of the choicest expressions 
used in the secret chamber of the Tsar, in the open columns of the press and in the 
conclaves in cafes and saloons, and clubs and dinners, to rouse the ire of the people 
against England. Not thisalone. They are now led to believe that the Bear 
is grunting to give a chase to the Lion in all possible directions. Russian troops 
have overrun Tibet, Herat is on the point of being taken, are some of the very 
wholesome though false rumours that are catered to the ignorant peasantry and 
other blackguard classes of Russia by a set of nondescripts in the press and bus 
nobodies in public. The threat held out to England direct is thus worded in a ead 
ing Moscow paper : “Japan has only one real ally and it is England. The United 
States is actuated merely by tne calculations ofa sordid huckster, and will never 
go further than big words. Andif England interferes the result will not be, as 
supposed by some, a universal war, but the formation of a European coalition, and 
the Powers will then finally tame the ‘sig of the renowned ‘ruler of the seas.’ 
Then will come the day that England, like her ally, will find nothing left for her 
but to sink beneath the waves of the Atlantic, and this time it will be for ever.” 
In almost the same strain are written articles in other papers to inflame the people 
against “perfidious Albion” and English residents are put to not a little inconve- 
nience by their Russian neighbours. 

This is simply playing with the fire as an Indian prove:b puts it. The 
game is too risky for the peace of the world. We are told there are two motives 
at work in this fanning the weak embers into a blaze by adding fuel to them. On 
the one hand, a desire on the part of those responsible for the present campaign 
to justify their incredible attitude during the negotiations preceding it, and to 
shift the blame for the upshot upon England without whose instigation Japan 
would never have dared to try issues with Russia; and, on the other hak a 
resolve to forestall the anticipated interference of Great Britain in the negotia- 
tions which will follow the close of hostilities. Passion and prejudice now hold 
the highest place in the counsels of the Tsar; sweet reasonableness has become 
a rare commodity, rarer than what it was before the outbreak of hostilities. | 

England’s enemies, like her Kings, are “ made in Germany.” It is believed 
in Great Britain that the war on paper between England and Russia is officered 


_ dae 3 


and led by the pressmen of Germany ; but the very widespread character of the 
ll-feeling against England goes against any theory about the alien origin of 
Russia's e. Be that as it may, England is more anxious, and justly so, for 
the goodwill of France, her next door neighbour, than for that of Germany. Of 


the existence of such mutual goodwill there -is now ample evidence. The King- 
Emperor began the rapprochement, the President cordially responded. If there 
had been nothing more than this, fear might be entertained of the silken thread 
of the Anglo-French entente breaking in no time. But the peoples across the 
Channel are no less enthusiastic in the matter. The Republique Francoise, a 
conservative organ, says ;—‘‘ Nobody can doubt that the British Government and 
England sincerely wish that the Russo-Japanese conflict may be localised. The 


- Government gave proofs of its desire to prevent the rupture which unfortunately 
has taken place. Since then its sentiments have not changed. They are a pre- 


cious guarantee for peace. Nor can we pass over in silence a high and powerful 
influence which has not ceased to be exercised most auspiciously—namely, that 
of King Edward VII. Only recently, when receiving privately an Austro-Hun- 
garian diplomatist, the Sovereign is said to have expressed to him, in terms of 
which the deep sincerity impressed his visitor, his desire to see the evils of war 


confined to its present limits and belligerents. One of the reasons which King 


Edward emphasised in support of his pacific hopes was, we are happy to say, the 
profound regret he woul | feel at a rupture of the friendly relations between France 
and the United Kingdom. The disposition manifested by the King with regard 
to the friendship of France, which is of all the more value as he himself greatly 
contributed to this rapprochement, is certainly shared in genezal by Faolish 


ype It is unquestionable that this consideration, based on the maintenance 
0 


good relation with our country, now plays an important part in England’s 
foreign policy.” 
This is a great safeguard, against the possibility of a general conflagration in- 
volving almost all the Powers and ending in a different disposition of the balance 
of Power in the East and in the West. But Russia is likely to embark on a mad 
career in no time with a desire to draw England into the War, if for nothing else, 
at least to save herself the humiliation of suing for peace before the little Jap, 


én Asiatic Power that was born but yesterday. 


The very inter:-al condition of Russia is a source of strength to the peace 
party in Moscow and St, Petersburg. The Siberian Railway is one other very 
powerful motive to cut short the length of the War, Breakdown under a heavy 
traffic is inevitable. To use the line for military purposes only means stagnation 
of the little trade that goes on in the towns and villages, far and near, of the countr 
through which the line meanders. We learn that in the very seats of the Govern- 
ment a reaction has setin. The ill success of Russia on sea and contraction of 
her too long arms in Korea has opened the eyes of the people who have begun 
openly to abuse the makers of this blood-thirsty affair. What is more, the subject 
races and the oppressed classes are astir. n her frontiers, China, Bulgaria, 
Armenia show signs of activity of a character anything but friendly towards Russia ; 
Siberia may ask for local self-government in return for her loyal sufferings during 


the war. Inside European Russia trouble is expected from the Peles snd the 


Finns, the subject races; the Jews, the most oppressed ; the students, denied the 
right of free speech ; the peasantry, now under the rcd; and the educated classes, 
always watched like Nihilists. These facts, too clear before the eye of the Tsar 
and no less plain to the clique referred to above, may yet be expecte1 to cry halt 
to their insensate advice and irrepressible ambition to shed Russian blood to keep 
intact the “irresistible might of the Slav,” the slave of every passion that blinds 
and every prejudice that misleads. 

2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 81st March, says :—Is Tibet within 
the external limits of British India? if so, the cost 
of the. Mission may legally be charged on our 
revenues. That the expenses will be met from the Indian Treasury 1s 
old news, and Mr. Brodrick emphasized the fact in Parliament in reply to 
4 question on the subject. But how are we to reconcile this decision with the fact 
that the Government of India has “sanctioned the Native troops and followers 
with the Tibet mission being considered on foreign service for the purpose of family 
pamonet: Is it not an cts of the fact that Tibet is outside the external 
mits of Indian frontiers ? | 


The cost of the Tibet mission. 


ADVOCATE, 
8st March, 1904. 


(ie) 
(b).—Home. 
ol | 
II.—Arenanistan ann Trans-}'Ronrige. 

Nil. 

III.—Nartve Srarzs. 

Nil. 

LIV.—ApMINISTRATION. 
sd ‘(a).—Judicial and Revenue. . 

JADU, 8. The Jédu (Jaunpur), of the 22nd March, reproduces a -paragraph ‘from 
22nd March, 1904. ithe Paisa dAkhbtir in which the latter endorses the 
ais sinseestion for awarding compesa Views ofthe Victorta Paper of ‘Sialkot :to the. effect 
hh _—-- sout of Abe, preperty of the; menderer.  +hat,there.is-no reason -why some compensation should 
| not be awarded ‘by court to the orphans, old parents or-other-heirs of .a murdered 

rson out of ‘the ig iad of the murderer who.is convicted:and sentenced to death 

it ‘ortransportation for life. ‘This-is.a matter: well worthy of the consideration of the 

‘te ‘Legislature. If the suggestion be adopted it will not.only bebe | some relief to the 

a suffering heirs of the deceased, but will also lead to a marked.check incapital offences, 
(6).—Police. 

MITRA, 4, The Mitra (Monadabad), for March, referring to an article of the 
March and April, | Hindustani on the police ‘(paragraph 9, page 70 of 
_— eee of by hence ~=—s the Selections No. 9 of 1904), regrets to say that the 

2 | increase in the pay of.the-police and the grant of other 

-concessions have been attended with no marked improvement, in the character ofthe 

olice. There is a general complaint regarding the abuse of section 110 of the 

Fil Criminal Procedure Code by them. ‘There is, no doubt, many a man who fully 

H | deserves to-be dealt with under that section ; but at the same time the provisions of 

' the.section are often abused by the police. Liven if a. respectable person happens to 
jncur their displeasure, they report him as a.bad character. With a view to checku 

i the evil, the writer suggests that when a person;is reported as a bad character: by a 

i _ Sub-Inspector, the District Superintendent of Police should issue a notice re niring 

ian him to show cause why:he should not .be watched ; but of course no indulgence 

ian should be shown to bad characters and their supporters. 


HAIYAR-LAZAM, 5. The Natyar-i- Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th March, on the authority 
Sm Haren, L508. of a correspondent, complains that some years ago the 


in the Sitapur district by the police, pote took up their quarters in the only ,sarai at 

| aholi, in the Sitapur district, and that since then 
people have been put to great inconvenience, there being no other sarai in the 
neighbourhood. The Deputy Commissioner should order the sarai to be vacated by 
the police. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 

. Nil. 

mi (d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 

t ADVOCATE, 6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 31st March, referring to the grounds given 

| 8lst March, 1904. in the Government resolution for the.abolition of four- 
ities in the United Provinces ~—s teen small .municipalities, observes :—This is , curious 

as some of these towns are headquarters of tahsildar 

and are supposed to possess a large number of zaminddérs. Faney:the.old town of 
Pehani, only till sixty years ago one of the most important towns of Oudh, hs 
‘been reduced to the condition that:men cannot. be:found:in it to ‘help the tahsildét 
in the administration of municipal affairs, and yet if one were ‘to say that 
‘towns are becoming deserts and cities reduced to the condition. of: towns, while neW 
‘ones are not springing up, there is danger of his being charged with treading on, for- 
‘bidden ground. here can be no greater proof of the disintegration of old towns that 
this that. once ‘famous towns like: Chunar, Fatehpur Sikri, Mohamadi and ‘Pehst) 
‘should be found without.a better. class men to.look to. such a. simple :thing .as th 

Ht administration of municipal affairs. And.yet we.are assured that we are making 

Lf material and moral progress. ‘The place of municipal boards will:be-taken :by- th? 

= ‘committees of three-to: five: members with the tahsild4r in some places and with 

‘the District-or Jomt Magistrate in others as Chairman. Theform of :taxati? 

will be different in the municipalities, | | 
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7. The Advocate (Lucknow), df the 27th March, says :—A midst the afflic- 
tions ahd troubles, caused by deaths from plague and 
_ its Increasing fierceness, if there is any ray of hope, it 
| __.. . ds to be found in the sympathetic attitude of His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor towards the troubles of the people. The thanks 
of the entire community of the city of Lucknow are due to Sir Sais LaTouche 
for the initiative taken oy him for the sanitary improvement of the city, as also 
in other improvements which are being carried out. With the liberality worthy 
of his Government, Sir James LaTouche has placed at the disposal of the Muni- 
cipality funds for carrying out the drainage scheme. Drains are being construct- 
| under the immediate supervision of the Sanitary Commissioner. Bad drains 
are the principal source of filth and disease, and the best way to get rid of both is 
to supply. the city with surface drains to discharge the liquid filth from the city 
into the river Gomti. Next to the construction of drainage is the necessity for 
proper conservancy arrangements. The Municipality has been asked to devote 
all its energies to them. The funds placed at its disposal on account of relief from 
Police charges are to be spent in carrying out certain conservaney arrangements. 
Incinerators are to be provided at different centres of the city to burn the town 
refuse and thus do away with -the necessity of depositing cart loads of refuse 
on the outskirts of the city, forming in themselves the’ best place for growth of 
erms of epidemic diseases. As soon as the city has its electric tramway, the 
Sanicipality will have a complete system of removing the night-soil durin 
the night, and thus put an end to the present system of removal during afl 
hours of the day.- We hope these improvements, when carried out, will add to the 
— of the city and lessen to some extent the chances of the outbreak of ‘epidemic 
seases, | ; as 


‘A. suyestion for local improvements 


(e).—Hducation. - 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
8. A correspondent of the Vatshya Hitkéri (Meerut), for March, says that 
: an improvement in agriculture in India greatly depends 
upon the supply of good seed to landholders and 
| cultivators. Government has kindly established 
such a depdt in the Agricultural Farm at Cawnpore, but this depét is not accessible 
‘to the cultivators of other provinces and districts. The Government of India 
realises about 50 crores of rupees every year as land revenue, and would do well to 
establish a seed depdt at every tahsil, Arrangements for the supply of seed 
would be welcomed by the agricultural] classes and would be beneficial both to them 
‘and Government. 


 Asnggestion for the establishment 
of seed depdts all over the country. 


(9).—General, | 


9, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 2nd April, says :— Our hope 

that Mr. J. G. Woodroffe may not confirmed as 
Mr. Justice Amir Ali’s successor when the latter 
will retire at the end of September next, seems not to 


' Mr. Justice Amir Ali’s successor. 


_ be destined of realization; for the Pioneer announces that he will be confirmed. 


We can only record a most emphatic and indignant protest against this bare-faced 
injustice to our countrymen. The Public Service Commission recommended that 
there should be three Indian Judges on the Calcutta High Court The appoint- 
ment of a European to succeed Mr. Ali is an open contravention of that recommen- 
dation, which was accepted by the Government of India in its Resolution on the 
Report of the Commission. Is it that there is no competent Indian lawyer in the 
entire province of Bengal to succeed Mr. Amir Ali? Is' Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 
‘at least not as worthy a lawyer as Mr. Woodroffe? Or, what can be urged 
‘against the fitness for the post of Maulvi Muhammad Yusuf Khan Bahadur or of 
Dr. Asutosh Mukerji? What again of Mr. Behari Lal Gupta? He is the senior 
Civilian in Bengal in the judicial line, and several years ago he ought to have been 
‘confirmed as a Judge of the High Court. He acted too as such several times with con- 
siderable distinction. But the Government is unwilling to allow a mere native to 


Succeed a Civilian Judge, so he has lost official preferment. Why should not, then, 


he be. appointed. as Mr. Amir Ali’s successor? It is evidently a case of ‘ heads we 
win, tails you lose’. But every such unjust appointment as Mr. Woodroffe’s is a 
fresh violation of the Queen’s Proc!amation and must be protested against as such. 
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27th March, 1004. 


VAISHYA 
HITKARI, 


March, 1904. 


THE INDIAN 


PEOPLE, 


2nd April, 1904. 
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THE INDIAN 10. The Indian People. (Allahabad), of the 2nd April, says :—We need 
PEOPLE, ‘Lord Curzon’s praise of sir Thomas 0t take after-dinner speeches seriously, and hence 
and April, 1004. naieigh. ee shall not waste many words over a refutation of Lord 
Curzon’s claim for the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh—or, Sir Thomas Raleigh as we must 
now call him—as ‘a brilliant successor of Macaulay and other famous Law Mem- 

bers.’ Of course this is fulsome flattery as the departing Law Member can set u 
no pretentions to deserve any such praise. What has the new knight done to 
enrich the statute book of India? Almost nothing. The most notable incident in 
his Indian career is his identification with Lord Curzon’s educational policy by 
presiding over that packed body which went under the high-sounding name of the 
Indian Universities Commission and by standing sponsor to the Universities Act, 
which has literally been received with nothing short of execration by a large and 
influential body of Indian public opinion. His KOSI is the reward of this piece 
of service he has rendered to Lord Curzon’s Government, but it is of a character 
- which will not serve to keep grateful recollections of him in Indian hearts. If Sir 
Thomas Raleigh had been able to see through the revised Civil Procedure Code 
Bill in his time, that would have possibly been an achievement to be proud of ; but 

he has been unable to do this. ith the net result that during his five years’ sta 
in India as the Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Council he has not made himself 
famous by any work of constructive statesmanship. He goes, unregretted and 
memes Koes , succeeded by a greater mediocrity than himself, and the latter will 
in turn hand over the seals of office to yet another, without the country being the 

wiser for their incumbency of the office. That is all. 


ADVOCATE, 11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 31st March, says :—Last Saturday was 
Sist March, 1904. unveiled in the Town Hall in Calcutta a bust of Sir 
bust in the Town HallarCalvutee Henry Cotton by Mr. Macpherson, Chief Secretary 
to the Bengal Government. The sturdy indepen- 
dence, moral courage and unswerving rectitude with which Sir H. Cotton 
advocates the cause of the weak and the oppressed are too well known to 
need mention here. While eulogising the keynote of his career in India, 
Mr. Macpherson did not forget to put ina word on behalf: of the Govern- 
ment in India of which he is stilla very important factor. Saidhe: “ All of us 
may not accept Sir Henry Cotton as a leader in his quests, but all of us may admit 
his enthusiasm and earnestness in the causes which he makes his own. I have 
heard Sir Henry Cotton say with pride that four unbroken generations of his 
family have eaten the salt of India in the Indian Civil Service. If the grievances 
of the Tibetans and championship of the English Postal Department must be 
causes for which he shall at present lay the lance in rest, I should still like to ask 
him not to forget to say a word in season in appreciation of the aims and methods 
of the administration in India, in which he played so distinguished a part when he 
was with us, and not to forget to spare a good word also for the work of the Indian 
' services.” Mr. Macpherson has placed all Indians under a debt of gratitude by 
agreeing to unveil Sir Henry Cotton’s bust at a time when the name of Cotton is 
in very bad odour among the present rulers. | 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 12. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 80th March, says :—‘‘While 


S0th. March, 1008. the Government of India still profess to be lifting 
Rivaz’s plague conpaien | CNaries = their eyes to the Secretary of State”, writes the Lahore 

- correspondent of the Pioneer, and the Secretary of 

State appears to be waiting on the Government of India in regard to the question 
of publishing or suppressing a report of a Committee on the Mulkowal disaster, 
the Punjab Government has quietly let in a flood of much-needed light on the 
mystery.” Well said. Considering the grave issues at stake it is nothing short of 
a public scandal that the much-wanted Report should have been suppressed. If, a8 
is our reasoned belief, inoculation is a valuable protective measure against plague, 
and further, if the people generally have ceased to benefit themselves by it chiefly 
because of the suspicion ae engendered by the Mulkowal mishap, the re- 
sponsibility of the high officers of Simla and Downing Street for much avoidable 
loss of life on acc.unt of plague is simply awful. Nor do we quite understand 
either, why, if he intended to publish some necessary and useful fokeaiaiicn on the 


subject, Sir Charles Rivaz should have waited so long for the issue of the Resolu- 
tion in which particulars of the mishap are incorporated. 


; 
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7 It is now clear enough that the chief responsibility for the disaster rests with 
the laboratory at Bombay. All things consid ered, the su pl y of the wrong kind 
of serum by them was criminal, and the credit of the Indian Government requires 
that, even at this late hour, the guilt should be brought home to its author or 
authors, however high-placed he or they may be. But the Punjab Government is 


also to no small extent responsible for the mishap. What are the facts? In the . 


middle of September that Government knew that the serum certified as harmless 
by the Plague Commission was not being supplied by the Bombay laboratory. 
And ‘soon’ after the new serum began to be used, it 
became apparent that the proportion of the new fluid which was unfit for use was many times 
greater than had been the case with the old. The unfitness was judged by the smell of the 
contents of the bottles, and observation of their colour and general appearance. The reports 
received from the inoculating officers in all parts of the province showed that bottles of bad 
smell or containing a fluid of an abnormal appearance were not uncommon. Abcesses occurred 
more frequently with the new fluid than they had with the old, and though they might possibly 
have been due to careless inoculation, there was good reason to believe that they were due to the 
impurities in the fluid itself. Moreover, it was reported that the reaction of the new fluid was 
insufficient according to the standard fixed for the old, and for this reason doubts as to its pro- 
hylactic value were aroused. Finally, a few deaths were reported to have closely followed 
jnoculation, and though subsequent investigation showed that they were not due to that cause, 
the reports of these deaths added to the suspicion with which the new fluid was regarded. 


Yet in face of such incontestable proof of the danger of using the new fluid, 
inoculations were made with it, in September and October, till the disaster at 
Mulkowal put astop to the campaign. Did not Sir Charles Rivaz show perfect 
short-sightedness in not having peremptorily ordered the suspension of the iocu- 
lation campaign immediately he knew of the unsuitability of the new fluid. 
Not merely in this one respect, but in the entire conduct of the campaign 
Sir Charles Rivaz blundered, and blundered badly. He was warned that he 
should not embark on this venturesome task before satisfying himself that an ade- 
quate supply of well-prepared serum could be had from the Bombay laboratory : 
he oR gage the warning. He was told not to import plague doctors from 
England as the latter would surely fail in the difficult work owing to their inex- 
perience and want of insight into local conditions : he did not deign to take notice 
of the suggestion, but imported many of these men at considerable expenditure of 
omy money, and he now admits that he took a wrong step as almost all of them 
ailed to understand or perform their duty properly. It was his bounden duty to 
see that cnly the serum certified by the experts of the Plague Commission as harm- 
less was used : he did not do so, disregarded warnings of the danger of using the 
hew serum, and as it were, passively aided in bringing about the disaster, of course 
perfectly unconsciously. The consequence is he has largely made himself respon- 
sible for the discredit into which inoculation has been brought. We feel that the 
effects of his blunder in this matter are so grave that they constitute an indelible 
stain on his administration. 

13. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 30th March, says :—It is certain- 
ly not a little curious that while the plague epidemic 
has year after year been so bad in India, local Govern- 

ments have been unable to spend the sums at their disposal on medical relief and 
, Sanitation. It is still more curious that of all local Govarnments again, those 
whose provinces are the worst afflicted ofall have been particularly unable to utilise 
the resources at their disposal, though these were by no means inconveniently or 
embarrassingly lerge. From the Memorandum of the Financial Secretary accom- 
panying Sir Kdward Law’s Financial Statement, we find that the expenditure in 
1903-1904 on Medical Relief and Sanitation has fallen short of the provision in the 
Budget by no less a sum than Rs. 14,70,000. Mr. Baker accounts for this by 
Saying that there have been large savings on the grants for plague expenditure in 
the Districts under the direct administration of the Government of India, Bengal, 
nited Provinces, Punjab, and Bombay.” ‘The only notable increase in plague 
expenditure,” Mr. Baker adds, “ has occurred in Madras.” There is certainly a 
grim irony in this; for in the Provinces where the local Governments have been 
unable to expend the moneys at their disposal the plague mortality is alarming, 
While Madras is the freest of all parts of India. Confining ourselves to these 


Plague and the Local Governments. 


frovinces, is it not irritating and pitiable that the Government should be practis- 


ing this ill-judged economy at such a time as this? To avoid being misunde:stood 
we do repeat that we »will not be so rash as to dogmatise on matters touching 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
80th March, 1904. 


MITRA, 
March and April, 
1904. 


HINDOSTHAN, 
28th March, 1904. 


NAIYAR-I-AZAM, 
22nd March, 1904. 
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plague, but without dogmatising it is permissible to say that with adequate funds 
much more may be done than 1s being actually done to alleviate the misery of the 
stricken people. pee 


While at this we wish to acknowledge with thanks that since the attention of 


‘Mr. Harrison, the Collector and Municipal Chairman of Allahabad, and of the 


Municipal Board was pointedly drawn to the grievous defects of their plague 
administration, much more is being done in the matter than before, and that many 
of the defects we pointed out have been supplied. | 


14. The Mitra (Bithur), for March and April, says that, when this country 
was under Hindu supremacy, it was an Eldorado and 
* flowed with milk and honey. It was a home of learn- 
ing and skill and the Indian goods were in great demand in foreign countries. But 
the Indians were subjected to great tyranny and oppression by the Muham- 
madan kings, though of course there were honourable exceptions among them, 
The establishment of British rule has brought peace and order in its train. But 
unfortunately the people have been reduced to poverty and are exposed to frequent 
outbreaks of famine and plague. They would go naked if Manchester stopped 
supplying them with cloth. They could not even light a fire to cook their food 
without a German or Japanese match box. Their idleness is the root of all the evil, 
Following the noble example of the Japanese they should be up and doing. There 
can be no improvement in their condition until they check the drain of wealth 
to foreign countries by putting a stop to the use of foreign goods. pies 


15. The English Hindosthdén (Kalakankar), of the 28th March, in com- 
menting on the question of mukhiyas as dealt with 
in the General Administration Report of the United 
Provinces for 1901-02, says :—-Now after this question of the village police treatment, 
the next in the same paragraph comes that of mukhiyas. Certainly, the village 
police being mentioned above, the village headmen, who come after them, must be 
inferior, in the eyes of Government, to the chaukidars. When at first the intro- 
duction of the mukhiya was brought in vogue, our Raja Rampal Singh encouraged 
his relations, friends and nayabs and karindas to accept the office ; but on the dis- 
covery of their rank and status, his friends, to his greatest disappointment, began to 
resign their mukhiyaships, much against his wish and persuasion. Ever since the 
Raja of Kalakankar has been exposing the defects of the service and advocating the 
proper establishment of the rank of the mukhiya to Government. They are re- 
eruited on a wholesale system by the police and the Tahsildars, nay, rather by the 
kanuwngos, and by others so low as patwaris and chaukidars. Forsooth! What a 
great honour for the village headmen to be pulled by the nose even by the lowest 
constables! Surely such a distinguished position would make the post very attrac- 
tive and popular to the respectable people of India indeed! To talk of undesirable 
selections of mukhiyas and of convictions of 118 of them criminally during the 
year is useless when the Government knows that these poor wretches are goaded 
to accept the mukhiyaships by the kanungos, &c., and when they fail to induce any- 
body in the village, then they move their district officers to bear upon the landed- 
proprietors to exercise their influence to enlist their servants as mukiyas. This 
objectionable practice should be totally abolished, and His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor will be pleased, we hope, to make the employment of mukhiyas as attrac- 
tive as His Honour has been pleased to make the police employment agreeable to 
the future candidates. 


16. The Naiyar-- Azan (Moradabad), of the 22nd March, expresses surprise 
RS OE TN that, while Government has issued standard weights 
for weighing precious metals and for the use of grain and wood dealers, it has not yet 
deemed it expedient to issue standard weights for 

the use of shroffs and goldsmiths. Thus dishonest: goldsmiths and shroffs are 
easily able to cheat ignorant people with impunity. It is to be hoped that 


Government will see its way to issuing authorized weights for the use of gold- 
smiths, 


Drain of wealth to foreign countries. 


Mukhiyas. 


V.—Laatstation, 
Nil. 


( 191 } 
VI.—Rattway. 


17. The Nasém-i-Agra (Agra), of the dist March, complains that, while NASIM-I-AGRA, 
waiting-rooms or sheds are set apart for first, second *1st March, 1004. 
_ intermediate Class Railway passen- and third class passengers, at all first and second class 
railway stations, no such separate provision is made for 
the accommodation of intermediate class pareoms as if they were mere nobodies. 
The railway authorities should not be indifferent to the comfort of intermediate 
class passengers, the majority of whom come from the niiddle class, a class who 
unfortunately are uncared for and have to go to the wall in all matters. 


VII.—Post Orrics. 


Nil. 
VIIL.—Native Soctztizs anp Retigiots any Soctan Martens. 
Nil. 
1X.—MIsceLLaNnerous, 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M.A., 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 4th April, 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Porrrics. | 
(a)—Foreign. — , 


1. Tas Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th April, says :—There are now 

two wars in progressin Asia :one about the sea in 
the Far East and the other behind the snow-clad 
mountains under the overshadowing influence of Father Himalayas. While the 
first is between two first-class Powers armed with modern weapons, the other hag 
placed face to face the giant and the pigmy. As Lord Curzon left Calcutta for g 
short shooting expedition and for a gc up to Simla, the Tibet Mission went out 
of Tunna to advance to Gyantse. Within half an hour’s time a messenger came 
with a request for the Mission to retire. Him followed the ip the Lhassa 
General himself. He repeated the prayer which was firmly refused. Then he pro- 
tested and said the Tibetans meant no fight. In the meantime the Tibetan soldiers 
were lining the sangurs and blockhouse in front of the way. Indian troops flank. 
ed out and easily surrounded the Tibetans who kept sullenly quiet. The members 
of the Mission, the press correspondents and the General Staff rode up to inspect the 
capture of the Tibetans encircled. They even sat down to taking sandwiches and 
fell to laughing and talking. All of a sudden some Sikhs were hustled, a pistol 
fired and a rush was made at the unarmed officers with drawn swords. A general 
mélée occurred. The result was a butchery of the most hideous nature, more than 
800 Tibetans being dead including the Lhassa General and some five high officials 
of the Lama, and as many wounded.. The casualties on our side were but a few 
bruises and wounds. Verily the Indian troops are a pack of wolves in an immense 
herd of sheep bleating with pain. 

While the British press is breathing vengeance on the Tibetans for their 
audacity to face a British force, we are solemnly assured that the political character 
of the Mission is not tobe changed. It will all the same go to Gyantse for the 
present. If the Lama refuse to negotiate with it while it is there, it will surely 
ride up to Lhassa and once more reveal the hidden city to the world. Colonel 
Younghusband has got a communication from the Chinese or Tibetan officials since 
the two fights. The captured Tibetans have been released and the wounded are 
tended and nursed in the field hospitals, Lord Curzon glorified himself with the 
assertion that there was no bloodshed on the frontier , aa his regime. But as 
if the gods were against this self-glorification, so just three days after his speech 
750 men were killed or wounded by his “ peace mission.” 

2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 9th April, says :—Fully alive 
| to the risk of being set down for intemperate critics of 
Government and with the sincerest desire not to say 
one harsh word which we can conscientiously avoid using against the Government, 
we yet feel bound to say that no Englishman, and no admirers of the British char- 
acter such as we claim to be, can be aught but ashamed of the savage massacre of 
the Tibetans that the ‘ peaceful ’—we note that even an Anglo-Indian contemporary 
which has all along been a ‘ whole-hogger’ in support of the Government’s Tibetan 
policy, has at last felt compelled to use this much injured word in quotation marks 
—mission of Colonel Younghusband indulged in at the so-called fight at the Hot 
Springs the other day. We are unfortunate enough— in the strange times we live 
in we suppose we must perforce think so—to belong to the unsophisticated school 
of politics to which that most noble soul, the Marquis of Ripon, confessed the other 
day to belong, the school, namely, who decline to divorce politics from morality ; 
and we have accordingly no alternative but to once again record a most emphatic 
protest against so unrighteous a political enterprise as the invasion of Tibet in 
which, at the expense of the unrepresented tax-payer of India, an aggressive Wes- 
tern Power is seeking to deprive an innocent people of their independence and by 
means, too, that make one positively sick, _ | 
_ In writing as we do, we only endeavour to express with such self-restraint a3 
we can command, our feeling of horror at contemplating the scenes of the massacre 

at the Hot Springs on the 8lst March. We will describe the thing in the lan- 
uage-of the Anglo-Indian papers and their correspondents, and leave our readers to 
. Torm their.own conclusions on the tragedy, secure in the conviction that their 
humanity can lead them but to one opinion. The Pioneer thinks: ‘ Probably 
-_- there has never. been a success achieved by British arms that will bring less sense of. 


The Tibet Mission. 


- ‘The Tibet Mission. 
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satisfaction to the British public than that just achieved by Colonel Younghus- 

band's “Mission” beyond Thuna. The disparity of the opposing forces in weapons, 

training and intelligence is too absolute to allow any military lustre to attach to ars 
ow I the affair which seems more in the nature of the suppression of a mob riot than of : ee ait 
in [§ fighting proper. It adds, ‘Their (the Tibetans’) lesson was a terrible one ; out of 

ad — 1,500 men on the field, barely half are computed to have got away. Unkind foreign 


he critics will probably be terming this a massacre ; and though in the circumstances 
1as it will probably prove to have been inevitable, it must be admitted that, consider- 
ra ing the character of the enemy, it does not seem to sort with Britain’s usual human- 
ut —f ity in warfare. At any rate more blood has been shed in this remote combat than 


me has been lost on both sides by the two Great Powers in the Hast after nearly two 
8a months of war.’ oa a 


0- * * .. 2.8. a * * ae 

TS - For ourselves we are simply scandalised and shocked that any civilised Power 

k- invading a neighbour’s country most needlessly and without any justification, should 

Ts have been the means of shedding so much innocent blood. The whole transaction 

he is absolutely unworthy of England, and may well turn Gladstone and ig, 209 in 

nd their graves. For the sake of the honour of England, which we repeat we. dearly 

ol prize and which we hope is still dear to every son of English mother, if for no con- 

al sideration for the Tibetan people and the Indian tax-payer, we do most earnestly 

an hope that the conscience of England will now awake and insist on the immediate 

ils recall of this expedition. ue 

W : —(b).—Home. ; 

Be 8. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 4th April, says :—Lord Curzon is CITIZEN, 
sicaiibieeeaiiia ake nothing if he cannot spring surprises upon the —— 4th April, 1904. 
Ir _ His Excellency throws a momentous problem before 


er the public, but before the latter can fully awaken to its importance, another is hit 
he at them, and hardly have they recovered from the effects of the latter, when a 
ly third startles them ani then a fourth and so on, till the series stretches to the 


el crack of doom. Projects, which were bat once conceived by preceding Viceroys, 
ce and on their unsuitability being discovered were abandoned and buried into 
re oblivion, are being unearthed one after another by our present Viceroy, and 
he wrought into most reactionary pieces of legislation ie the ever-active flaming 


aS forge of the Viceregal Council. Just look at the most ill-conceived Official 
oh Secrets and the Universities Bills passed into law in the teeth of the strongest 
opposition which it was possible for non-official bodies to make. The Viceroy 


ve turned a deaf ear even to the most vigorous protests from the platform, and the 
of press, both Anglo-Indian and native alike. For, is not Lord Curzon 

bY ‘¢ Constant as the Northern Star 

t, Of whose true, fixed, and resting quality 
r- There is no fellow in the firmament ?” 
of _ And so the arch-ruler of our destinies thinks it beneath his exalted dignity 
ry to stoop so low as to yield to, or meet half-way, the earnest wishes of the people, 
.n lest it should argue weakness on the part of a personage so traditioned and so 
kg related. Thus we find that all the remarkable energies and sonorous speeches of our 
ob + Viceroy are of very little good to the country, like an ill wind that blows nobody 
7e ood. Instead of raising the country to a more prosperous condition to which the 
ol dians so anxiously looked forward, His Excellency’s over-active spirits have 
or accelerated the impoverishment of the country. 

- Nor are these the only phases of the Viceroy’s character. On an analysis 
ic we further find that, contrary to British tradition, Lord Curzon is no less suscep- 
in tible of fulsome adulation and low obeisance, said to be the characteristic of the 
S- Oriental. In fact, salaming is the rage of the day among the Anglo-Indians, 


y from the King of England’s Representative in India down to the white man of 
| the lowest rank, perhaps of yesterday’s appointment. Rumour reaches us that the 


28 Viceroy frowned and grew angry because at ‘Mymensing the chaukidars who 
re lined the way through which he was to pass did not bow to his Lordship. Evi- 
)- dently the poor chaukidars could only venture to do so under orders of their 
0 immediate official superiors. But as we have observed, this craze is not confined 
ir to the Viceroy alone ; it has permeated more keenly the lesser gods; and the 
ly lesser they are, the greater is the hankering after it. We all know the shtkoung 


of. affair at-Burma too well to need any mention here. 


ML eee) ae 
Be ois ed ° anh he FE A A ie 


II.—AFGHANISTAN aND TRANS-FRONTION. © 


Nil. | 
TTl.—Native Strats. ic 
t MADAN I- ; 4, The Mddan-i-Ulum (Bareilly), of the 1st A ril, states that at f1 PM. 


on the night of the 26th March last, a Rajput sar. 
ae” Rut- dar at Rutlam carried a box containing & corpse, ing 
hackney carriage, to the burning-place and secretly 
ai burnt it there without the Railway Mail Service police knowing anything about sf 
Mie Does this not show gross neglect of duty on the part of the police ? Now they are 
ae bound to unravel the mystery. The fact is that the police of the Rutlam State 
are very corrupt, so that they require to be thoroughly overhauled and reformed. 
The Minister and the Political Agent should give their attention to the matter. 


b i \ LV .—ADMINISTRATION, | 

; : (a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
I HINDOSTHAN, 5. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 4th April, says :-—The 
W 4th April, 1904. a establishment of Agricultural Banks in India will 
ak village yondayats for deciding petty Without doubt benefit the village communities greatly, 


ia disputes. and Lord Curzon and his Government will earn the 


t 7 

te eternal gratitude of both the cultivators and the zamindars. But we would gos 
aie step further than this, and establish in every large village a panchayat or council for 
ie c deciding petty disputes among zamindars and cultivators, One of the chief. causes 
ian of the poverty of Indian cultivators is the great increase of litigation among them, 
ah which has both injured them pecuniarily and morally, because litigation costs 
a money and encourages false swearing, one of the worst qualities of human nature, 
aw Many of these = cases cost a hundred times more than the value of the suits 
ae besides loss of valuable time, and the sooner village panchayats are started the 

i tk better, as the present legal system is unsuited to the simple-minded agriculturists. 


(6).—Police. 


jaa: By ROHILKHAND 6. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st April, concurs with the 
a i GAZETTE, ited Police Advocate in thinking that Government itself 
a Cee is responsible for the corruption of the police. To en- 
trust an official with important an responsible duties, but not to provide him with 
sufficient means to make both ends meet, is a very severe trial to him indeed. 
1! It was proved before the Police Commission that low pay was at the bottom of 
at all the vices found in the police officials ; but nothing is being done yet to remed 
an the evil. Government is very anxious to protect India from external foes, an 
a continues to increase the military expenditure, but takes no efficient steps to 
a save the people from the internal foes, such as dakaits, robbers and other bad char- 
ih acters. The police are not only badly paid, but are also undermanned and hence 
ae their frequent failure to arrest offenders. It is high time the police were streng- 
iat thened and better paid. 
: ARYAPATRA, - 7 The Arya Patra (Bareilly), for February, gives the details of three 
7 February, 1904. meee murderous assaults made with a knife by one Brij 
i ee ee Lal, Khatri, and his debauched companions, under the 
influence of liquor, first on Lala Manik Chand, alias Muchhan Lal, Khatri, while 
he was returning home from the house of a prostitute, named Kishni, and then on 
two B. A. class students returning home from a feast at a relative’s house, on the 
night of the 18th January last at Bareilly, and observes that liquor and lechery 
are greatly responsible for such crimes. There hardly passes a quarter in which 
ssuch horrible crimes are not committed at Bareilly, which may fitly be called the 


hot bed of murder and bloodshed, and the authorities should take effective steps to 
put a stop to this state of things. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


ADVOCATE, 8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th April, says:-~The discussion 02 
7th April, 1904. the Budget has passed the stage of academic interest. 
_. The topics that cropped up for debate are almost all 

within the range of practical politics. The non-official members no longer make 


The Budget debate. 
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the occasion memorable by essay-reading, but go | down into the subjects allied - 
tothe financial policy | 
art take kindly to the criticisms offered and couch their replies in terms more con- | 


the Government. The Government members on their 
vincing and less dogmatic. The expansion of the Legislative Councils sanctioned 
in 1892 has not been without some beneficial effect on both the policy of the Gov- 
ernment and the feeling of the public towards it. The debate that is over is remark- 
able for more than one reason. The budget discussed was one of surplus, preceded 


by five such ; it gives indication of what reforms, administrative and otherwise, are 
about to be undertaken without loss of time; it offered an opportunity to Lord 


Curzon to review his administration for more than five years. 

Lord Curzon is the favourite of fortune and fame. His Excellency’s reign 
of five years has been marked, from the financial point of view, by a series of in- 
creasing surpluses, cumulatively more than 24 crores of rupees, more than one 
rupee per head of the population of British India. Since the dark days of the 
Mutiny, the successive surpluses which have marked the present Viceroyalty have 
never been equalled—a fact of great rejoicing to the Government, but not an un- 
mixed blessing to the people. As both Professor Gokhale and Dr. Mukerji very 
ably pointed out, this change from deficits into surpluses could not be explained away 
by any theory of sudden accessions to the wealth of the people or of a severe policy 
of retrenchment. On the other hand, Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty was in the earlier 
part marked by two severe famines, followed by plague. How then to explain the 
enormous rise in surpluses? Exchange and taxation, say both. It is perha 
needless to repeat how the artificial fixity of exchange has caused injury to the 
poorer classes, by unconsciously making them pay more than what appears on the 
surface of it. Then, since 1883 taxation has gone on increasing under as many as 
ten heads, with the reduction of salt duty by eight annas and raising the minimum 
of assessment for income tax as the only silver lining in thedark clouds. Profes- 
sor Gokhale is quite opposed to the policy of raising a larger revenue than what 
is fairly needed for the requirements of the country. 

* * * * * a * * 

Lord Curzon, in his review, referred to the twelve problems he set to him- 
self for solution at the start of his régime. These need not be named over again. 
The achievements may be noted first. A new frontier policy, more of a peaceful 
nature, has been inaugurated. Then come currency reform, provincial settlements, 
and reduction of taxation. Measures for the preservation of ancient monuments 
have been sanctioned ; changes in leave rules made; frequency of official transfers 
prevented ; and reports reduced in length. The new education policy has been 
formulated ; economic development partially provided for; and a foreign policy 
enunciated. For the forthcoming year three subjects are to engage the attention 
of the Government: railway construction, extension of irrigation and police re- 
organisation, What about the separation of the judicial from executive functions ? 
Nawab Saiyid Mahomed, in his speech, referred to what His Excellency said last 
year on this subject. Lord Curzon said :—-“ There is a subject long under our 
notice which we hope to deal with in the ensuing year. This is that of the union 


sf. or separation of judicial and executive functions.” In conclusion the Viceroy said, 


“But the question is of great importance, and whatever our ultimate decision may 
be, I should like it to be taken up and dealt with in my time.” Is the decision— 
unreserved silence ? * * . . . : 
9, The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 7th April, referring to the surpluses in 
Protest amainet the additions heme tHe last and the present year’s budgets of the Gov- 
made to the permanent debt oftndia ernment of India, does not understand why the latter 
eects should have borrowed two crores last year and intend 
borrowing 68 crores in the current year, seeing that it has a surplus balance of not 
less than 15 crores. Itis true that the loans are taken for constructing railways and 


_ Irigation works, which bring profits to the Exchequer ; but the people who have to 


pay interest for these public loans cannot be expected to be benefited by the 
profits in question, which Government applies to military and other purposes. Toad 
Curzon’s Government made some reductions in the salt and the income tax last 
year, but they could afford no relief to the people, when additions to the permanent 
ebts of the country continue to be made by Government from year to year. The 
writer hardly sees any difference between a fresh tax and a fresh loan, the effect of 
both being the same on the people in the long run. 
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INDIAN PEOPLE, = 10. Tho indian People (Allahabad), of the 9th April, in commenting. 
Oth April, 1004. Sisitesisan stiles Pe revised Pe inotal Betilemente remarks :—Y hes 
it is borne in mind that the aggregate Provincial 
expenditure has been taken at rather less than one-fourth of the whole, while the 
Imperial expenditure has been taken at over three-fourths, in dividing the revenyg 
between Imperial and Provincial Governments, it becomes at once clear,—so clear 
indeed that no rhetorical devices can conceal the naked truth, which is the revergg 
of complimentary to the Government of India—that the new scheme of provincia] 
finance cannot by its very nature be particularly favourable to the local Goverp. 
ments, although we are prepared to concede it is actually somewhat more so than 
before. It is true that the Financial Secretary says that after the above is taken 
as the basis of the division, ‘numerous adjustments have been necessary—(1) to 
make allowance for the heads of revenue which are wholly Imperial or Wholly 
Provincial, as the case might be ; (2) to allow for a larger assignment to the more 
backward Provinces than to those which are more advanced ; and (3) to permit of 
provision being made for various administrative reforms and works of improvement 
which it is desired to undertake.’ But, subject to these adjustments, only one. 
fourth of the revenue has been assigned to the Provincial Governments and three- 
fourths reserved to the Imperial Government ! It is impossible for the former, with 
the money allowed, to conduct their administration even to a moderate efficiency, 
Speaking for these Provinces at all events, we can say that they have not been 
treated by the Government of India with even moderate liberality, 


(d ).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs, 
Nil. 
(e).—Education. 


CITIZEN, 11. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 4th April, says:—The Training Col- 
4th April, 1904. lege for Teachers at Allahabad ought to prove a very 
| ante Jraining College for Teachersat =ysefyl institution. What the students in the Arts 
Colleges learn theoretically is taught in the Training 
College in practice. The students in this college are required to address pupils 
in the presence of the Principal, who notes the defects in the addresses and points 
them out. They are also required to write essays on various subjects which the 
Principal minutely examines and returns with his notes. The students thus, by 
the time they are out of the college, become proficient in speaking impressively, 
and in writing intelligibly, on all subjects with which they may be required to 
deal in their future career. Not the least part of their training is the cure of 
their shyness before their pupils and the public and the way in which discipline 
is maintained and unruly pupils are brought under control. 
# * % * * # # 
But the Training College is, we regret to say, now becoming unattractive. 
When it was first established by Sir Antony MacDonnell at Lucknow, many 
graduates used to eagerly join it. Indeed, so greatly allured they were by the 
enticement held out to the effect that the senior passed students would be eligible for , 
the post of Head Masters of District Schools that some were even persuaded to give 
up'their prospects in the Government offices which they had acai entered. The 
Convocation speeches of successive Chancellors referred to the bright pros- 
ects of the trained teachers in the Education Department, and the Principal, 
Mr. J. C. Kempster, also encouraged the idea of Head Masterships being offered 
by often pointing out to the student that such and such conduct or such and such 
productions were not worthy of a Head Master. We do not at all find fault with 
the worthy Principal, Whatever success the institution has hitherto achieved 
but mainly due to him; and the passed students, wherever they are, will always 
remember him with gratitude. But, as we have pointed out, the prospects of the 
trained teachers are most gloomy. They are now thoroughly awakened, and 
cured of their fond dream of Head Masterships. Many who entered the Educa- 
tion Department years ago, find themselves continuing in posts of only Rs. 50 
‘per mensem, while their comrades, who took to the profession of law or medicine, 
eal succeeded in securing a decent income after a practice of but two or three 
years. Nor have the teachers any chance of rising in the Education Department 
even jn the remote fyture; for, from outside the Department, men whether 


( 129 ) 
aduates or. not, whether trained or untrained, are brought over their heade 


7 


who altogether mar and clog their changes of promotion. en, again, the trained — 


teachers find themselves provided for in a way in which no system is followed, 
One man ‘is drafted at once on passing to a post carrying 9 pay of Res. 60; 
while another man passed at the same time and in the same grade is asked whether 
he is willing to take up a post of Rs, 30. To make matters worse, vacancies in the 
Department are arranged for in a way which is not easily intelligible, and the 
arrangements, to say the least, create discontent and a most bitter disappoint- 
ment. 
: * * * i * * i 


Another serious complaint is, that service in the Education Department 
being non-pensionable is as good as service in any private institution. We do not 
understand why such service in these Provinces alone should continue to be non- 
pensionable, while in Bengal and in the Punjab, it has been declared to be quali- 
fying for pension. Time was when the service in the Education Department was 
considered so onerous and useful that when in all other Departments officers were 
entitled to pension after 20 years, those in the Education Department were held 
to be entitled to it only after 15 years, Now in these Provinces they are not 


entitled to a pension at all, while all other Rules in the Civil Service Regulations, 


regarding long and short leaves, maintenance of service books, retirement after 55 
years, rigidly apply to them equally with other officers of Government. We make 
these remarks in no carping spirit, but in the earnest hope that the Director of 
Public Instruction of these Provinces, who, as we have repeatedly observed, is a 
most humane and just officer, will not only improve the status of the trained 
graduates in his Department, but also take early steps for removing their griev- 
ances. It was time, indeed, that he should move His Honour the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in the matter, for otherwise, the Training College at Allahabad will have to 
be closed, and graduates, in spite of scholarships offered, and of compulsion 
resorted to, will cease to attend. | 


(f).—Agriculiure and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General., 


12. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st April, observes that 

| : former British rulers of India had great sympathy 
rae, attitade of the Present British with the people and looked after their welfare, while 
the present officials are quite indifferent to their 

troubles and difficulties, If the natives ask for their privileges, their loyalty 
is at once doubted ; while the authorities continue passing Act after Act with a 
view to preventing their doings from being brought to light. The writer could 
understand if the late King Wajid Ali Shah of Oudh had passed an enactment like 
the Official Secrets Act of the present Indian Government. Just as the law under 
which both the giver and the receiver of a bribe is liable to punishment prevents 
people from prosecuting corrupt officials, so the Official Secrets Act will enable 


_ @fficials to do secretly what they like without any fear of exposure, in future. Gov- 


ernment had better modify the present system of administration, taking the public 
anto its confidence. | 
i8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 6th April, says :—In his review 
The Indian People on Lora Curzon’s Of his quinquennial administration of India, Lord 
Feview of his Indian administration. © Curzon enlarged on the familiar fairy tale of Indian 
: pomperiiy and commented in his own manner on certain facts and figures he cited. 
is Excellency’s first point was that during the last five years there had been a 
great influx of wealth into India. Of course there was. The amount of it accord- 
ing to his Excellency was 46 millions sterling. This sum divided among the entire 
ppalation of India gives no more than Rs. 1-7-7 per head per annum,—which the 
Viceroy will perhaps not be indisposed to admit is not much,—at all events not 
‘Such as to fairly lead to large inferences about the material prosperity of the people. 
But several deductions have to be made from the above figure before it can -be 
accepted asconclusive. How much of this Rs. 1-7-7 is absorbed by the Native 


_ Princes and the population of the Native States? how much by the Huro- 


pean residents of.all classes and pursuing all callings, and how much by the 
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comparatively few wealthy Indians pursuing the learned professions in the chief 


cities, who are the products of the new order of things and almost alone owe much 
to British rule? If these deductions are made, it will be found that what 
remains to the masses of the people is precious little. According to the late 


- Director-General of Statistics, not more than 2 annas’ worth of precious metals a 


year isretained by this large section of the nation. Which is a very frail basis 
to build a theory of prosperity upon. | 

Lord Curzon’s next point was that much of the savings of the people was accu- 
mulated in the savings banks, presidency and other large banks, ete. The deposits 
in the savings banks are put at 74 millions, ths of which is said to be owned b 
Indians. It comes to Rs. 10,12,50,000, and divided among the entire population 
of India, it comes to 5 annas 6 pies per head. But, here again, any Indian with 
inside, which is the only real, knowledge of India will be able to tell his Excellency 


that it is not so much the masses, who form more than 80 per cent. of the popula- 


tion and on whose prosperity alone depends the prosperity of the country, as the 
middle class, tacballias it may be the poorer middle class, who own this money in 
the savings banks. The deposits held in presidency and other banks are put at 
£28,500,000, and the quantity of Government paper held by the Indians at 33} 
millions sterling. But we need. not trouble to analyse these figures as it is well 
known that these are really the savings of only an insignificant fraction of the 
people and give no clue to the material condition of the mass of the people. Until 
more solid proof is adduced, therefore, it is a little too premature for his Excellency 
to contend that India exhibits ‘ every mark of robust vitality and prosperity.’ Ag 
for the rhetorical flourish that ‘there are few even among the most siveniel 
countries of the world that would not welcome an economic position as sound as 
that which India now enjoys’—this is as far removed from sober truth as any 
statement can be, and can be explained only on the supposition that his Excellency 
is captivated by too much of ‘ tropical imagination ’ (a phrase of his own). 


14. The Praydg Saméchdar (Allahabad), of the 3rd — referring to the 
approaching departure of Lord Curzon from India 
peta Curzon’s approaching depar- on leave, says, that in view of the Tibet Mission, the 
Bengal Partition Scheme, the Universities Act, and 
other such disagreeable measures adopted by his Lordship, the Calcutta Press view 
his departure with satisfaction, and earnestly wish that his departure may prove to 
be for good, for who knows what other revolutionary measures he might not adopt if 
he returned to India. The Praydég Samdchér does not know in what light it should 
look at the matter. Ever since his Lordship has set foot in India as Viceroy, he 
has pleased the people with his sweet and eloquent speeches and big promises to 
redress their grievances. He has occasionally entertained them with great 
spectacles of elephant processions and darbars. But as these things have not 
tended to alleviate their troubles or distress, they have felt no relief or satisfaction. 
It is true that Indians never had an energetic and intelligent Viceroy like Lord 
Curzon, but his over-activity has not proved an unmixed good, and is greatly dreaded 
by the people. While the remissions in the salt duty and the income-tax and his 
efforts in checking the outrages of British soldiers on Indians, lead the people to 
expect similar good things from Lord Curzon in future, his partiality towards 
Europeans and his solicitude to provide employment for them, and the measures 
taken by him to curtail the liberty of the press, and put restrictions on higher edu- 
cation, and the prospects of heavy expenditure in the improvement of towns and in 
the All-India Victoria Memorial, fill the public mind with misgivings. The Samd- 
chér cannot in these circumstances say anything one way or the other, but simply 
wishes his Lordship a happy and safe voyage home. 


15. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st April, regrets that the — 


higher appointments in every department of the State 
are being more and more reserved for white men, and 
that orders are being issued from time to time debarring Indians from applying for such 
appointments. A notice has lately been seen in an Anglo-Indian paper issued over 
the signature of the Superintendent, Telegraph Department, Lucknow Sub-Division, 
announcing that none but Europeans and Eurasians should apply for permission to 
appear at the examination to be held for admitting students into the Telegraph 
‘Training class at Lucknow. Why are Indians thus. sought to be excluded from the 


Telegraph Department ‘and Indians. 
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felegraph Department when ~~ are: capable iof efficiently. performing, ‘the duties 
of that department Surely Indians require ;employment to keep body | and ‘soul, 
together just in the same way as Kuropeaus, and: the authorities should equally: 
sonsider the claims:of:both.:: 0 ge Cee G poriiekes of crocradel op 
16. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8rd April, after quoting the-reply. 

sion of only Huropeans ana. Of vir A. Arundel to the questions of the Hon'ble Rai 
garasians to the Telegraph Training Sir Ram Bahadur as to the admission of only Europe- 
me ae - ans and Eurasians to the Telegraph Training class at 
Lucknow, observes :—May,we ask what proof there is forthe assertion that; Indians 
have failed to agree to transfers from one part of the country to the other? Did 
the Indian rong of the Telegraph Department ever refuse to move on transfer ? 
If in Railway and Accounts Departments and certain other branches of the Impe- 
rial Services Indians have been found willing to go from one corner of India to the 
other, there is no reason to suppose that they would object to transfers in the Tele- 

graph Department. ; 

17. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), ofthe 1st April, complains that 

the attitude of the lady doctor (attached to the Duf- 

pmo, lady, doctor, ettachod tothe ferin Hospital ?) at Bareilly. towards Indian ladies 
is harsh and unsympathetic. She invariably demands 

rohibitive fees whenever she is invited to treat native ladies at their homes. 
La year Shaikh Hafiz-ud-din, a respectable resident of Bareilly, himself went over 
to the house of the lady doctor and requested her to see his nephew’s wife who 
had lately been delivered of a child, and had become dangerously ill. But the lady 
doctor though offered a reasonable fee for attendance, refused to go unless her 
exorbitant demand was complied with, and the shaikh was obliged to have recourse 
to the two Missionary lady doctors, who readily proceeded to his house and cured 
the sick lady in about 10 rsa The Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals would 
do well to see that native ladies in need of help are not thus left to their fate by 


y 
* 
i 


the lady doctor. , 
V.—LeaisLation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Raitway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post Orrics. 
Nil. 


VIII.—Native Societies aNp REuiciovs anp Socrat Marrers. 


18. The Bhdérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 4th April, says, that during his 

the Lieutenant-Governor’s prompt. late visit to the Shah Najaf eg at Lucknow, 

Hon of smoking inside the Shah Najaf ~Sir James Digges LaTouche saw a Hurasian enter- 

Ing the building with a cigar in his mouth. His 

¢@ Honour asked him to stop smoking and ordered the police guard at the gate not to 

allow any person, not even a high Kuropean official, to smoke inside the building. 

This is as it should be. His Honour’s action has afforded great satisfaction to 
Musalmans. 


IX.—MIsceLLaNeots. 


19. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar) of the 6th April, says that it 


Increase of professional beggars in WOuld appear from the last census report that over 
indie. fifty lakhs of persons in this country carry on no 
kind of trade or profession and live on alms. At least four in every five 
beggars are to be found strong and healthy and practice beggary as a kind of 
———. They cheat the public in various ways, begging alms from door to 

oor, and even commit thefts and dakaities. In Western countries beggars are 
conspicuous by their absence in the public streets. There well-to-do persons 
maintain poor-houses in which the weak, the sick and the lame are fed free. If 
any strong persons are to be found begging alms, they are at once arrested by the 
police and sent up before the Magistrate, who convicts and punishes them. It 
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I.—Potirics. 
(a ).—Foretgn. 


1, Al Bashir (Et4wah), of the 5th April, regrets that notwithstanding 


the proffer of peaceful negotiations by the Govern. 
ment of India, the Tibetans have offered armed resist- 
ance to its Mission, and says that they must suffer for their indiscretion. The 
Tibet Mission was, it is evident, sent in time, otherwise Russia might have incited 
and turned the heads of the Tibetans, and thereby caused some anxiety to the Indian 
Government. It is to be hoped that the Indian frontier on the Tibetan side will 
now be made quite secure against Russian designs. | 

2. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 8th April, says :—We 
now see that the Tibetan Mission has at last come 
into active contact with the Tibetans. It is stated 
on good authority that the Tibetans refused to surrender their arms, or to give 
up the position they had entrenched themselves in, across the Garu road. Not onl 


The Tibetan Mission. 


The Tibet Mission. 


did they take up these defiant positions, but they actually adopted offensive tactics 


by firing on our military, who had no option but that of chergmg them with fixed 
bayonets and drawn swords. In the struggle that took place, the correspon- 
dent of the Daily Mail and two or three others were wounded, the former so very 
severely, that some doubts are entertained of his recovery, although recent reports 
state he is progressing favourably. It is evident that sometimes those engaged 


in active service and hostilities run no greater risks than war correspondents, the — 


latter carrying their lives in their hands, just as much and in every manner to the 
same extent as the former do. The Tibetans having taken the initiative, they 
were naturally fired upon by our troops, many being killed and a large number 
taken prisoners. We sincerely trust that the land of monks has received a lesson 
sufficient to convince them that further opposition is in vain. 

3. The Shri Gopal Patrika Teiknew), of the 9th April, referring to the 
psu ces muas Mission, says that this shows that the Lamas are not 
willing to open peaceful negotiations with the British Government. Surely the 
Government of India acted with great foresight and promptitude in sending the 
Mission to Tibet. Had the Government shown any indifference to the matter, a 
conside:able Russian force might have arrived in Tibet by this time. 


(6).—Home. 


4. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 18th April, referring to the Icng 

The Conservative Ministry at Home Spell of power which the Conservatives in England 

aes have enjoyed ever since 1886, points out how the 
present Ministry headed by Mr. Balfour, has lately been losing the confidence 
of the public, and even of the men of his own party. The fact is that there is 
general dissatisfaction with Mr. Balfour’s Ministry throughout the British empire. 
Why, it is difficult to say whether the ministry is of Mr. Balfour or of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, who, though out of it, continues to dominate it through his son, 
who is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
land law which Mr. Balfour has lately had passed with a view to ameliorate their 
condition, ave dissatisfied with him, and lately inflicted a defeat on his ministry 
in Parliament, in connection with the voting of money for Irish education. 
Discontent is still found to exist among the Boers, and Englishmen are very 
indignant at the British Government for sanctioning the Ordnance of the Trans- 
vaal Government to import indentured labourers from China for five years, on the 
expiry of which term they should be sent back to their own country, or allowed 
to remain in the Transvaal as coolies and not as free men. This ordnance has 


been dubbed a “ Slavery Act,” and great agitation has sprung up in Great Britaip. 


The people of India too are not happy. Lord Curzon, the “Agent” of the present 
Conservative ministry, is leaving behind him such an amount of dissatisfaction in 
India, that one need have no hesitation in saying that after Lord Lytton, there 
came no Viceroy who trampled under foot the privileges of the children of the soil 
in the mannez he has done. The native Chiefs and public are all displeased with 


Lord Curzon’s administration, a fact which has been brought even to the notice of 
Parliament. But the Ministers are too much occupied with their British affairs 


opposition recently offe:ed by the Tibetans to the Tibet 
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and difficulties, to care for what has been transpiring in India. But even if XJ 
Ministers took pains to acquaint themselves with the state of things in India, 
they cotild hardly dare to oppose the policy of a powerful and strong-minded 
Viceroy like Lord Curzon. The Ministry is, in short, in a very bad predicament 
and might have already gone to pieces, were it not for the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese war. It cannot, however, last much longer. But the Liberal party is 
not sufficiently strong, so that if it fails to defeat the Conservatives at the next 
general election, and the latter come into power again, woe be to India! there 


being every reason to believe that a still more severe policy will be pursued towards 
her in that case. 


II.—Arauanistan AND TRaAns-F'RONTIER. 
ma 
II1.—Native Srarzs. 
Nil. : 
TV.— ADMINISTRATION. _ 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


5. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 12th April, expresses HINDOSTHAN, 
approval of the orders issued by the Bengal Govern- 12th April, 1904. 
porsyment of rq velling allowance to ment regarding the payment of travelling allowance to } 

| jurors whose houses are situated at a distance of five 
miles from the Court, at arate varyirg from one to five rupees, and asks other 
Governments to follow suit. 


(b).—-Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


6. The Awdzah-i-K halg ( Benares), of the 8th April, has a cartoon of a snake AWAZAH-I- 
swallowing a woman, the head and shoulders being Papo 
allthat is left of her. The snake represents the on 
house-tax, and the woman Benares 
The letter-press is :—O Lord! what iniquity! Formerly a house-tax was 
levied according to the rental value of houses, but now it will be assessed according 
to their (estimated cost) price which will ruin the people. | 


(e).—Education. 


The house tax at Benares. 


7. Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 29th March, commenting upon the recent _ AL BASHIR, 
: Resolution of the Government of India on its edu- 7% March, 1904. 
Indie ion of the Government of cational policy, most heartly thanks Lord Curzon’s 
, Government for abolishing the system of competitive 
examinations for appointments in the public service. Government has adopted this 
course with the view of safeguarding the claims of the various communities to the 
loaves and fishes of Government. The claims of the Muhammadans, for instance, 
will no longer be trampled under foot, and the editor expresses his special gratitude 
to Government for this. But he fails to understand why competitive examinations 
should continue to be held for the admission of candidates into the Engineering 
and Medical Colleges. If such examinations cannot, however, be dispensed with in 
‘Tespect of any particular branches of public service, the recruits should be taken 
from the several communities in fixed numbers, the candidates belonging to each 
community being examined separately. A similar course should be followed in 
the matter of the High Court pleadership examinations, which have no fixed 
standards of pass marke, but the candidatés are passed according to the requirements 


14th April, 1904. 


of the Bar. Unless this is done, the communities which are backward in education 
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will in course of time cease to have any representatives in the learned professions, 
It is well that Primary Education is to be simplified, and adapted to the needs 
of the sons of agricultural classes. But such education should be confined t 


village schools only, and not extended to those in the towns, the requirements of 2 
the. towns people being different from those of the rural classes. In future there @ . 
cognition of private schools by the University, and the grant of Government aid § ™ 
to them, will wholly depend on the sweet will of the Inspectors of Schools, ad 
that no student of an unrecognized school will henceforth be admitted to the th 
Entrance Examination. The writer can cite instances of good private schools, be 
summarily disallowed to send up their students to the Entrance Examination, fe 
at the instance of ifresponsible Inspectors, without any explanation having s 
been called for from the managers of the schools in question. If Government 

does not want to interfere with the spread of education, and the editor believes § UF 
it does not, it should curtail the powers of the officials of the Education Depart. § ™ 
ment. While the Inspectors spend four or five days in inspecting and examining the - 


students of a Government school, they make only a cursory inspection of a private 
school, finishing the work in afew hours. They take with them their office clerks, gt 


teachers of the local Government school, Deputy Inspectors, &c., for the purpose of vic 
examining the ed This practice is most objectionable, specially as there often 
exists mutual jealousy among the teachers of local schools. Inspectors themselves | 
should examine the students of private schools, and no school. should be & "~ 
disaffiliated until its manager has been offered an opportunity to explain matters. Pe 
Great stiess has been laid upon the necessity of boarding-houses as being the § p, 
best means of imparting moral discipline to students. But boarding-houses cannot fj |. 
be of much use in a country like India, inhabited as she is by people of so many § .,, 


nationalities and creeds unless a separate boarding-house is provided for the 
followers of each and every religion, and placed under the control of a Surerinten- J 3. 
dent of the same religious persuasion. As regards the importance of the 9 1, 
cultivation of vernacular languages in schools, no vernacular is ever expected to be 


fully developed or to make as much progress as a or French has done unless z 
GJovernment selects and declares one of the vernaculars as the universal vernacular Tt 


for the whole of the country, and makes its study compulsory in all the Provinces. § ,,, 
Government is not right in deciding that Christian missionaries should beencouraged § },,. 
by pecuniary aid in providing education for native girls. Asthere have been in- 
stances in which missionaries have been found to have abducted girls, and any aid @ }, 
given to them in the matter of female education will be looked upon by .the people 


* * 2 * 2 s as 
with distrust and suspicion. The pores themselves should be provided with morey & ,,. 
to make their own arrangements for imparting education to their girls. A separate § ,, 


Training School is to be established at Allahabad for providing trained teachers for 
European schools, a separate Inspector will be appointed for them, and more liberal § of 
greene are to be made to them in future. Surely the Muhammadan population 18 @ ,,, 
ar larger than the European one ; and seeing that as the religion, mode of life, &c. § },, 
of Muhammadans are as different from those of Hindus as those of Europeans, there, § 4, 
seems no good reason why special arrangements should not be made by Government jun 
for the Muhammadans as well. It is a pity that the Musalmans have not as yet 
realized the necessity of insisting upon ya be to make a separate assignment 
for them out of the total amount it spends annually on education, in proportion to 
their population, and devote it exclusively to their education. The proposals of ff ts 
Government regarding industrial and commercial education are good, but they 
should be on a larger scale. | 


8. The Zul Qarnain (Budaun), of the 14th April, maar Oe. that-there wer? # fy 

esin certain question vapere 42° Many as 23 misprints in two of the question papers Hi r,, 

sat at the last Entrance Examination set at the late Tanteaios Examination of the Allahabad cor 
. University, says that such an amount of mistakes 1"  p}¢ 

the question papers is reprehensible, and expresses a hope that the University wil BA. 
deem it but just to instruct the examiners to bear this fact in mind and to make @ ih, 
allowances for it, while examining the answer papers, $§° | Go 


_(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting. the land. — oe 
Nil. Po 
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(9).—General. 


9, Avcorrespondent of the Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the sth April, - OUDH AKEBAR 


bitterly complains of the inconvenience, discomfort 

_ Dimiealttos of Mia PUetime and ill-treatment which Muhammadan pilgrims bound 
é for Mecca and Medina suffer both in Bombay and. 

in Arabia. On their arrival at Bombay, they have first to secure a pass for 
admission to the quarantine camp, from the police, who freely abuse, and beat 
them when they appear before them for the purpose. They have next to appear 
before a doctor for disinfection purposes, who before admitting them into the disin- 
fection station, collects from them the fare of the ship by which they are to. 
roceed on their pilgrimage. On the last occasion, this medical officer realized the 
fare at the rate of Rs. 35 per head, without regard to age, from children and grown 
up persons. Again, he refused to accept silver coins in payment, and compelled 
many pilgrims to obtain currency notes or sovereigns from a money-changer, whom he 
had got on the spot for this special purpose, and who charged each person six annas 
for the exchange. There was great confusion at the disinfection station, every pil- 
grim being anxious to get admission at once and have done with disinfection as 
soon as possible. The result was that many men carrying their children and bag- 
gage on their arms and on their shoulders found admission into the station, while 
their females were left behind in the rush and bustle. The parda-nashin and veiled 
women thus left behind were non-plussed, and did not know what to do, while their 
men inside the station were not allowed to go out and bring them in, the doctor 
telling them, to their horror, that the women left out would be admitted next day. 
But as the poor women could not shift for themselves, their men had to undergo 
mach trouble, annoyance and disgrace, before they could manage to come out of the 
station and recover their females. Maulvi Muhammad Zaki, resident of Nanparah 
in the Bahraich district, was one of these unfortunate pilgrims, who after much 
difficulty was able to get out of the station, leaving his luggage, &¢., behind, which 
he recovered after eight days, having endured much ill-treatment at the hands of 
the police. The clothes of pilgrims while under disinfection are mixed up, so that 
they experience much difficulty in afterwards identifying their respective clothes. 
The clothes are also not generally returned the same day, and the pilgrims 
suffer a great deal of trouble on account of the cold weather. It would be much 
better if quarantine camps were in future established in some large towns, where 
intending pilgrims of the neighbouring places could congregate, and then, easily 
obtaining passes from the police, not being perfect strangers in these towns 
a3 they are in Bombay, undergo the required period of segregation in the camps 
m question, and thus escape all the worry, trouble, &c., of Bombay. [Il] luck does 
not, however, leave the pilgrims after their departure from Bombay. They are 
most mercilessly fleeced, harassed and oppressed in various ways by Turkish 
oficials, and plundered by Bedouins, on their arrival in Arabia. Surely a rep- 
resentation should be made on the subject, through the Turkish Consul at Bom- 
bay, to the Sultan who, as the acknowledged Caliph of all the Muhammadans in 
the world, should not tolerate such ill-treatment of the pilgrims within his own 

jurisdiction. 

10. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 14th April, referring to the review 

| which Lord Curzon as of his five years’ administra- 
tration Cerzon's five years’ adminia# tion of India, in the course of his speech at the late 


Budget debate in the Viceregal Legislative Council, — 


‘ays that it were better if His Lordship himself did not sing his praises, but left this 
work to others. His Lordship proudly declared that in spite of the two consecutive 
amines and the prevalence of plague, Government revenue had during his régime 
Nsen from 68 million to 83 million pounds sterling a year. But how could this 
continual increase in Government receipts be a source of satisfaction or joy to the peo- 
ple, unless the burdens under which they are groaning were (considerably) lightened. 
“ceording to his Lordship more money was spent on railways and irrigation works 
“an was borrowed : but why should any borrowings have been made at all when 
“overnment has had surpluses year after year ? Can continuous increase in the pub- 
debts be a source of satisfaction to the people? Similarly the writer contends 
that the increase, which Lord Curzon showed to have occurred in the deposits in the 

ost Office savings banks since 1870 was, in the first jnstance not a great ong 
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in view of the teeming millions of the ipa” L and, secondly, it was due to the fact 
that since the value of the rupee was artificially raised over the intrinsic value of 
silver, the people who formerly used to invest their savings in ornaments, have 
come to deposit them in the savings banks. His Lordship especially plymed 
himself on his North-Western policy. It is true that no expedition was sent to 
the North-West frontier during his time. But how did this do good to the people? 
Did His Lordship make any reduction in the military expenditure on that account! 
Quite the reverse: the military expenditure has risen from 14 odd million to 18 
odd million pounds sterling during his régime. As to the Tibet Mission, it remaing 
to be seen whether tlie cost of this undertaking will still be charged to India, now 
that the Mission has had to measure swords with the Tibetans. Ib is, however, 
very queer that while His Lordship touched upon all other important measures he 
has adopted, he quietly passed over his achievement in connection with the Official 
Secrets Act. This was 2 clear proof that His Lordship had acted against his 
conscience in adding this blessed Act to the Indian Statute Book. In conclusion, 
the writer would not like to bid Lord Curzon farewell for good, but would wish him 
to return, provided that he does not again inflict miseries on the Indians as he has 
done during the last five years of his viceroyalty. | oe 


11. The Prayag Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 10th April, referring to the 

reply which was recently made in the Viceroy’s Legig- 

Latknow end tadiene 8S Classet = lative Council, to the question put by the Hon’able 

Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, regarding the exclusion 

of natives from the Telegraph Training class at Lucknow, says that the reply is 

hardly supported by facts. Natives who gladly go to Burma, Tibet, Kashmir, 

Natal and other places even to work as “ slaves,” for keeping body . and soul 
together, are not expected to refuse to proceed to distant vlaces as signallers, 


- 'V.— LEGISLATION. 
* Nil, 
VI.— Ratrway. 


12. The Zul Qarnain (Budaun), of the 7th April, says that though the Oudh 

and Rohilkhand Railway authorities have given notice 

on the Oudh avi Roniknand Raiway, Of the introduction of certain reforms on their line, their 
orders seem to be more honoured in the breach than in. 

the observance by the subordinate ministerial staff. On the night of the 31st March, 
a passenger asked the booking clerk at Aonla for a ticket to Bareilly 15 or 20 minutes 
before the arrival of the fast passenger train, but the clerk told him that he had no. 
change and that he must get it to obtain the ticket. On the same night a large crowd 
of third-class passengers were clamouring for tickets at the booking-office window ab 
the Bareilly station. Intermediate class tickets for a morning train were refused at 
I a.m on the 2nd April, at the Moradabad station, though a notice was put up there 
informing the public that tickets were available at all howrs, both day and night. The 
third and the intermediate class carriages of the Dehra Din mail train which left 
Bareilly for Moradabad on the night of the 1st April were greatly overcrowded, there 
being as many as 17 or 18 passengers in a compartment. On the night of the 2nd 
April a young “ European” ticket collector peremptorily ordered a respectable 
native, who had a second class ticket, to leave the bench placed on the platform in. 
front of the booking office at the Moradabad station, emphasising his command with 

the intimation that the bench was intended for the use of European passengers 

only. The new Time Table was not available at any station between Bareilly 

and Moradabad till the morning of the 2nd April. Could not Mr. Pope, the Trafiie 

Ppperintendent, take steps which would make his subordinates stnetls carry oud 

is orders ; nae 


VII.—Post Orricz. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Socirtzs ayp Reticious any Socian Marrzns. 
Nil, 
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1X.—Mrsceranzovs. 


18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 10th April, publishes the following 
letter which has been addressed by “ An Indian ” to 

4 suggestion for raising @ public the editor :—Sir,—LEvery Indian at the present mo- 
= "ment is rejoicing at Mr. Tilak’s honourable acquittal. 
They are lauding the numerous virtues of his head 

and heart up to the skies and are eagerly offering sincerest congratulations to him. 
Well, all this is very good so far as it goes, but what are we going to do to geb 
him out of his pecuniary difficulties occasioned by the long and protracted prosecu- 
tion ? Some of us are calling upon the Bombay Government to refund to Mr. Tilak 
the heavy expenses he had to incur in defending himself; but we are almost. 
certain that this appeal is not likely to be listened to. It is all very fine to ask 
the Government to do its duty, while we are forgetting our own in the matter. If 
we really consider Mr. Tilak a true patriot, as we profess we do, then why should we 
not subscribe at once amongst ourselves the paltry sum of Rs. 25,000—it is paltry if 
ou take the whole nation into consideration—and make a present of it to him ? 
his prosecution has left Mr. Tilak a completely ruined man, and it will be an 
unspeakable shame if the entire nation cannot raise as much as Rs. 25,000. 
Collect this sum which will give the best proof of genuine sympathy with his past 
troubles and of your pleasure at his 106-0 Otherwise mere empty words are 
no good. Had Mr. Tilak been an Englishman, what would not his countrymen do 


for him? If he is not extricated out of his present difficulties, I am afraid his 


utility will to a great extent be marred. How will he be able to devote his time 
and energy to the cause of his country with his mind full of distractions caused by 
financial embarrassments? The poor man has suffered much and long only for 
our sake, and it becomes our anal duty to relieve him of his troubles and anxieties. 
If no other higher consideration weighs with us, our regard for our good name 
alone should induce us to collect this sum for him. What will Englishmen think 
of us when they find that we ever go into ecstacies over Mr. Tilak’s self-less 
patriotism and splendid self-sacrifice, but are reluctant to move our little finger to 
help him, when his need for our help is the sorest ? This is not how Englishmen 
show their appreciation of their patriots. Let us now take up this matter and 
thus translate our feelings into action. We have once helped Mr. Tilak before, 
let us do so again. We can raise this sum in no time, provided we are earnest about 
it. I beg you, sir, to take the lead and open a subscription list without any un- 
necessary loss of time. If you will do this, I shall be happy to send my humble 
contribution to you, so that in future I may not blush to call myself an Indian. 
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_ L.—Potrtics. 

(a)—Foretgn. 2 

-. 1, Tas Advocate (Lucknow), of the 17th April, says :—The Mission, 
Mgrs peaceful and political in character, has changed itg 
| hue and become now a punitive expedition to punish 
the Tibetans for encroaching on British territory, breaking the convention of 1890, 
and sending a Mission to St. Petersburg. When you embark on a policy, argu. 
ments to support it become as plentiful as blackberries. — With the progress of 
the party onward, reasons to enter the forbidden land grow in number and impor: 
tance. We are told that Russia is.about to establish a protectorate over Tibet, 
Necessarily then the British Government cannot look on unconcerned. Nay, more; 
the Tibetans should also be given to know abit of the English mind in this 
matter. The purpose of the Mission then is not to occupy or establish a perma. 
nent mission in Tibet, and Mr. Brodrick hopes the time is not distant when a 


The Tibet Expedition. 


_ satisfactory arrangement would-be completed. But why does the India Govern. 


ment concern itself so much with what takes place on the other side of the Hima. 
layas ? Simply because Lhassa is within 300 miles of India, while it is not less 
than 1,000 miles away from the nearest Russian territory. Even geography has 
been pressed into service to justify interference in the internal affairs of the ' poor- 
est, coldest and most desert country in the world. 
2. The Express (Lucknow), of the 21st April, says:—No one can read 
the account of the severe fighting that took place on 
_the 31st March between the Tibetans and the armed 
detachment under Colonel Younghusband without profoundly regretting its result. 
8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 16th April, says :—Some friend 
: of India in Parliament called attention to the matter, 
urbe Tibet Mission question inPar- and Mr, Balfour was obliged to admit that ‘the ac- 
| tion in Tibet necessitated asking the House to sanc- 
tion the employment of Indian troops beyond the frontier.’ Mr. Balfour further 
was good enough to think—we are disposed to suspect, only because it was neces- 
sary for him so to do to serve the purpose of the expedition—that ‘there should 
be no delay in the discussion.’ The Resolution was accordingly taken on Wednes- 
day. Asa matter of right and of duty alike the question ought to have been 
taken to Parliament several months ago—even before Colonel Younghusband was 
sent with an armed escort to Khamba Jong. But in the usual manner, the statute 
was evaded as long as it could be. Reuter tells us that Mr. Brodrick said in the 
House that no despatch of any importance had been sent to Lord Curzon since the 
6th November. We can believe that it is so. For, as was pointed out by several 
noble lords in the recent debate in the Upper House, Lord George Hamilton tried 
his utmost to restrain the unnecessary activity of Lord Curzon and at last yielded 
only with great reluctance just about the time ofhis resignation. Since Mr. 
Brodrick became the Secretary of State, however, Lord Curzon has been allowed 
a perfectly free hand—with the results to-which the entire Indian world is to-day 
the sad witness. : 
4. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 20th April, says :—We 
are right glad to read in the telegraphic account that 


Fighting in Tibet. 


Mission ro ec cefence of the Tibet in the House of Commons Mr. Brodrick’s motion to . 


sanction the employment of Indian troops outside 
India was adopted by a great majority. 
We never for a moment found fault with Lord Curzon’s Government in send- 
ing the Tibet Mission : nay, we thought the Viceroy was rather late in sendin 
it, The ruler of Tibet has been intriguing with Russia for some years past, an 
it was a piece of impudence on the part of Delai Lama to send a deputation to 
Russia contrary to the treaty he had. made with the British Government, thus 
breaking the convention of 1890. The Colonial Secretary (sic) was right in saying 


that the Power whose boundaries lie at a distance of three hundred miles from 


Lhassa, has a better claim over Tibet than one whose nearest boundaries lie at a dis- 
tance of one thousand miles. However, we do not agree with the following expres- 
sion of the Hon’ble Mr. Brodrick which we quote ve — | 

“ We do not desire to occupy or establish a permanent mission in Tibet, and 


Mr, Brodrick hoped the time was not far distant when a satisfactory arrangement 
would be concluded.” —— ns nel 
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_ We must occupy Lhassa or establish a permanent protectorate over Tibet, 
if we care for the lives and prosperity of the Tibetans ; because, according to the 
following Hindi saying, “ Ari se hari se mitra se sanmukh hi se kdm” (One must 
be face to face with his-enemy, with his God, and with his friend), we must be 
yis-d-vis with the Tibetans, be they our friends or foes. It is reported that out of 
the 331 M. P.’s present, there were 71 against the motion made by the Colonial 
Minister. Itis ratherstrange to find these unruly members—(they must be Irish we 
resume, or some rank Radicals)—in England, always raising unreasonable obstacles 
rightly or wrongly ; but at the same time we admit good counsels always prevail 
there, and according to the Hindisaying “ All the wise men of the weet come 
to the same opinion eventually,” they, after long Parliamentary debate, always come 
to the right conclusions. The weak opposition with which they are met at first, 
instead. of casting a gloom on their debate, throws a lustre on their deliberations ; 
because it is well said that we know the real quality of a thing more by contrast 
than otherwise. Who would know what the day was, if the night did not follow 
it 2 | | : : 

5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 16th April, says :—The mas- 


a a sacre at Tuna strengthened the hands of Sir Henry 
rr Httedon: “°""* forecast of Se Cotton in his efforts at drawing the.attention of the - 
British public to the Tibetan expedition. How care- | 


fully Sir Henry informed himself of the different bearings of his subject and with 
what remarkable accuracy he forecasted the developments the Younghusband 
Mission was likely to take, may be conceived when the following anticipation of 
his is read in the light of the Tuna massacre :— ae i . 

*** we were on the point uf advancing, and who could donbt that there would. be a con- 
flict. He did not expect there would be any loss on our side, but he feared very much there 
would be great slaughter among the Tibetans. The latter were an unarmed and peaceful people, 
and if such a Mission, as this was described to ba, forced its way with the aid of cannon and 
rifles and mowed down the obstructing ranks ofa peaceful people, he felt it would be an 
indelible disgrace on British arms. | | 


How well-founded Sir Henry Cotton’s fears turned out.to be. As Mr. Leo- | 


nard Courtney said at the Westminster Palace Hotel in the discussion on Tibet 


that took place there recently,—this was brought about by our friend Sir William © 


Wedderburn inviting a number of distinguished men to breakfast and talk over the 
subject,—many a time had a coach and four been driven through that section of 
the Act for the better Government of India which made the sanction of Parlia- 


ment necessary before Indian troops could be employed on military operations 


beyond the statutory borders of India, and the Tibetan expedition has been no ex- 


ception to the rule ; but the indiscretion of Colonel Younghusband made this no- 


longer possible, ; 
| (b).—Home. 
| ee Ni. | 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
| Nil. 
| T1—Native Stars. 
Nil. 
—. ITV.—Apsinistration. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. — 


Nil. 
(6 ).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 


rer 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. . 
6. The Praydég Samdchér (Allahabad) of the 17th April, says that the 
burning-ghat to the north of Allahabad has not been 
roperly selected, as the bad odours emanating from 


the funeral piles are ver wuplacmal for those who go to bathe, and most probably 
lor the inmates of the Fort. : | 


The burning-ghat at Allahabad. 
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(¢).—Education. - asi | 
AL, BASHIR, 7. Al Bashir (Etd4wah), of the 19th April, referring to. the Government. 
19th April, 1904. : ae of India’s late Resolution on its educational policy, 
on ne Indien Cora ots §=abolishing competitive examinations for. appointments. t 
ae in the public service, says that the agitation which 

) the Congressists have set up against this Resolution does not eo eo to be reasonable,  ° 

As Government has adopted this policy with the evident object of giving a fair r 

opportunity to all communities to enter the public service, and it may be assumed  ° 

that appointments will in future be made according to the educational tests of. Hj ° 

University examinations, and the recommendations of officers as to the yg teers s 

&c., of candidates, the editor sees no unfair objection to the measure. Competitive n 

examinations tended to make public appointments the monopoly of a certain ( 

community, whereas under the new system all communities are expected to. d 

obtain the loaves and fishes of the public service in proportion to their respective. § 

numbers. If the Congressists, however, really consider the measure to be ti 

injurious to the interests of the public service and the people in general, and if . 

: they are equal well-wishers of all classes, Muhammadans and others, let them 9 " 

Ff urge upon Government to apportion all State appointments among the various t 

aa communities, separate competitive examinations being held for every community, 

‘4 and the fixed number of recruits taken from it according to the results of these exa- J °* 

. minations. It is a pity that whenever Government issues an order calculated to " 

7 benefit the Muhammadans in any way, the Congressists who pose as friends of § ° 

a every community invariably oppose it. 

| INDIAN PEOPLE, 8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 16th April, says :—We need § ! 

: 16th April, 1904. hardly express our sense of disapprobation of the reac- § | 

| (tg educational policy and the abort. tionary policy that Lord Curzon’s Government seck. J 2 
tion of the competitive testfor the ° ° 

recruitment of a certain number of tO introduce, or rather have begun to introduce. For, C 

ee ee as we remarked at the time of the issue of the educa- § 1 

tion Resolution of the Government of India, the abolition of the competitive test I 

for the recruitment of a certain number of deputy collectors in these Provinces @ | 

was in pursuance of the recommendations of the Simla Educational Conference. 

In commenting on the Government of India Resolution the other day, we traced 

it entirely to that Conference, and later Lord Curzon admitted in terms that the I 

Resolution only embodied the policy formulated thereat. His Excellency, without a 

a sense of humour as we must suppose, exclaimed with evident self-satisfaction 8 

and as he thought, tothe confusion of his Government’s critics, how it could any I 

more lie in the mouth of any one to suspect that Conference. But, if the Con- f 

ference did nothing else than resolve on the abolition of the competitive test, it 

would have done enough to merit unqualified condemnation. | 7 

AL BASHIR, 9. Al Bashir (Etd4wah), of the 12th April, says. that Government ( 

12th April, 1904. desiring, as it does, to exercise control over all recog- ! 

ofticinia’’ “onool# and educational = nised private schools, even over such of them to which it ‘ 

does not grant any pecuniary aid, forees them to 

observe all rules and regulations issued by the Education Department. The result 9 | 

is that the schools in question have to carry on a great deal of correspondence with § 

educational officials, and have to keep up a number of registers, which entail much 

labour and expense. If these measures are required in theinterest of an improved 

method of educational administration, the writer can take no exception to them. 


But he does not see why the private schools should have to pay for the forms and 
registers printed at the Government Press or any private press patronized by 
Government, which are supplied to them for use, inasmuch as the schools use these 

articular forms, &c., not because they are of any special value or service to them, 
but simply to carry out the orders of the Education Department. For similar 
reasons service postage stamps should be supplied free to recognised private 
schools for their correspondence with the educational officials. 


- = aaa SE" Te CC, 


(f).—Agriculiure and questions affecting the land. | 


Nit. 


} ( g ) —General, | : 


‘ proaching departure of Lord Curzon from India, 
Lord Carson's approsching depar- save there is no doubt that his Lordship should be 
ranked among those Viceroys who retired from this 
country leaving behind them dissatisfaction among the natives, It is much to be 
regretted that the destinies of the Indian people should again and again come to be 
entrusted into the hands of such Viceroys who, instead of winning the good opinions 
of the educated classes, who alone are in a position to — o their administration, 
should invariably adopt such measures as to displease them. There can be 
no two opinions as to the great talents, sagacity and statesmanship of Lord 
Curzon ; but the educated classes have been sadly disappointed. by him, and the 
dissatisfaction with the Government has greatly increased among the people 
in general during his administration. The only relieving features of his adminis- 
tration are his efforts to prevent Europeans from committing outrages on natives, 
and the remissions on the salt duty and the income tax. Otherwise he has lost 
no opportunity to trample the rights of the people under foot and check 
their progress in all manner of ways. When the natives protested against his 
reactionary measures, he rebuked or bullied them into silence. He affected to be 
an advocate of high education, but he has made it almost impossible for the ordi- 
nary middle-class men to reap the benefit of high education in future. He re- 
cognized the need of promoting technical education, but he threw cold water on 
the noble project of a liberal-minded gentleman like Mr. Tata. He championed the 
cause of native industries, but he took no steps to abolish the excise duty 
_@ levied on the outturn of the Indian mills, from sheer regard for the selfish 
Lancashire millowners. As regards the public service, he has adopted such 
measures as must diminish rather than increase the number of native re- 
cruits. He has abolished competitive tests for Government appointments, so that 
in future nominations to these appointments will entirely depend on recom- 
mendations, and nobody will be able to obtain admission into the public service 
by virtue of his sterling merits or qualifications. He has caused much heart- 
burning and dissatisfaction in Bengal by his partition scheme of that province. 
By passing the Official Secrets Act he has made a clean sweep of the liberty of the 
press. It is really a great pity that the people instead of —s sorry at the 
approaching departure of Lord Curzon who has been their ruler for five years, 
should have to contemplate with sorrow the prospect of his coming baek and 
ruling over them two years more. A project seems to be on foot in Bengal to send 
a small deputation consisting of Messrs. Lalmohan Ghose, Gokhale and perhaps 
Surendro Nath Banerji to England mage et with the departure of Lord 
Curzon, with the object of impressing upon the Engli 


ishmen at home how baneful 
his Lordship’s administration of India has been to the children of the soil, and 
convincing them that it was high time that some broad-minded and sympathetic 
nobleman like Lord Ripon or Lord Northbrook should be sent to govern their coun- 
| @ try. Should the Liberal Party in the meantime come into ee it might be re- 
4 quested to send out Lord Ripon once more as Viceroy of India, and thereby give 
| @. Indians a spell of peace for five years again. But whether any deputation is sent 
to England or not, the Indians should fo a lesson from the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Curzon that they should build no hopes on the oe of any ruler, but depend 
wholly and solely on their own resources and labour for whatever improvements 
they may wish to make in any direction. 


11. The Prayég Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 17th April, says that while 
other plague measures have been discontinued at 

of theftent Sen meicn ang accused = Allahabad as being no good, the disinfection of the 
pales houses in which deaths have occurred from plague is 

still carried out. It is said that some members of the disinfection gang which 


away with some money from it, but that the offender or offenders were not discovered. 
The gang while disinfecting the house ofa telz (oil-seed presser) living near the 


Jhanjhari ya culvert in the same street a few days ago, stole valuables worth several 
hundreds of rupees, the inmates of the house being engaged in mourning the loss of 


42 


10. ‘The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 20th April, referring to the ap- 


lately disinfected the house of Pandit Sheo Ram Pande in Johnstonganj made 
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their deceased relative at the time: But asa child happened to have noticed the : 
theft, and some misunderstanding occurred among the thieves regarding the dis. | 
tribution ofthe property, the kotwal succeeded in identifying the culprits, who-wer, | 


duly arrested and sent up for trial. It is a great pity that. while oo oe is- working 
e the oppor. 


havoc among the people, thieves and other bad characters should t 
tunity to add to their miseries. 
V.— LeaisLation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Raitway. 

12. A correspondent of the Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 17th 
April, complains that the new railway station at 
Hajipur (Bengal and North-Western Railway) jg 
situated at a great distance from the town and that the people have consequently 
to bear much inconvenience. It would be well if the station were again removed to 


the old station building which, together with the old railroad, is still in existence, 
and therefore the needful change could be carried out without any difficulty. 


) a  VIL—Posr Orrics. 7 2 
| Nil. anes 
VIII.—Native Societies anp Reticiovs anp Socrat Martrers. 
Nil. 
ITX.—MIscELLANEOvs.. 
PRAY AG 138. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 17th April, states that a. 
chk hack ih | few days ago the editor saw, with his own eyes, one 
OE eee a entation toupee’? Ganpat, boatman, boldly plunge into the water and 
2 rescue two boys who were being drowned in the river 
at Allahabad. This boatman is a public servant, and gets Rs. 3 per mensem. 
The pay is certainly too small for a courageous man like Ganpat, who is so ready ‘ 


to risk his own life to save others. It is to be hoped that the District Magistrate 
will duly appreciate his bravery and services. 


The railway station at Hajipur. 
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I.— Po rics. 


(a).—Foretgn. 


1. Tae Indian People (Allahabad), of the 20th April, says:—In the very 

| nature of things there was a good deal of unreality 
Debate on the Tibet Mission inthe = about the debate on Tibet in the House of Commons 
While, as a matter of fact, Indian troops have been 

employed beyond the statutory borders of the Empire now for over half a year, 
and while further they have engaged the Tibetans in fight and cruelly massacred 
about 750 of them in what was called a sanguinary ten minutes’ encounter, it was 
only a week ago, or nearly a fortnight after the massacre, that the sanction of 
Parliament was asked for the employment of the troops. Can there be a more 
ironical constitutional fiction than that the Government of India respects the statu- 
tory obligations imposed upon it, and that Parliament exercises some control over 
that Government? And yet apologists of the present 2 apn of administration 


House of Commons. 


never weary of telling us that in the Government of India we have the very best 


administration that the wit of man can design for the protection of Indian interests! 
But what is still more surprising is the way the House of Commons disposed 
of the whole question. By a majority, the solidity of which is in most disagreeable 
contrast to the nominal majorities that had fallen to the lot of Government to 
secure since the opening of the present session, and which is twice even its normal 
majority, the House approved of the Government’s policy in Tibet. 

e confess we are sincerely grieved that this should be so ; for it only proves 
in the first place that somewhat of a moral atrophy has come over the present 
House of Conmneen, and in the second place that the Opposition leaders have 
acquiesced in the action of Government. We will say not one word on the former 
point; it has long been coming out into increasingly unwelcome prominence that 
the nations of the West have banished morality from their politics and that their 
ruling motive in public life is self-interest first and self-interest last. It is only 
a matter of sincere and profound grief to us that England, whose public life has 
been consecrated and raised into a purer and diviner atmosphere by sainted charac- 
ters like Cobden, Bright and Bradlaugh, should be no exception to the rule. But 
coming to the attitude of the official Opposition, we confess we are shocked to think 
to what depths it can at times descend, for the sake of Party unity. 


(6).—Home. 

Nil. 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 

IIl.—Native Starss. 

Nil. 
ITV.—ApMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(b).—Police. 

Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


2. The Praydy Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 24th April, regrets thst 

notwithstanding the Government of India has had . 

eee ening the eonual borrow- large surplus both in the last and the current years 
budget, it borrowed two crores of rupees last year, an 

proposes to borrow 6% crores this year. The Indian authorities seem to care little 

for the ever increasing national debt of India. Again, while the British Government 

at home tries its best to diminish the British national debt every year by provid- 

ing for a sinking fund, the Indian Government appears to be quite unmip ful 

of its duty in this respect. It will, of course, be urged that the Government? 
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India takes loans for the purpose of constructing railways and irrigation 
. 2 But what profits do railways bring to Indians? As his as 1960 the 
railways in India continued to be a losing concern, the accumulating net losses 
under the head of railways having reached the sum of 60 crores of rupees in 
that year. It is for the last four years only that the railways have begun to 
bring some net profits to the Exchequer, but these have not yet amounted even to 
a crore of rupees a year. The Indian public debt has reached the enormous 
gum of 351 crores of rupees, interest on which amounts to 94 crores a year, half 
of which goes into the pockets of British capitalists. Under these circum- 
stances Government should avoid taking fresh loans every year and adding to the 
burdens of the people in consequence. 
8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th April, says:—The interest in 
the budget discussion that took place last Friday cen- 
Pg moby nn Ria Budgetin tred round two speeches, that of the Hon’ble Pan- 
dit Madan Mohan Malaviya and that of His Honour 
the President ; inthe former because in a moderate, reasonable and yet fearless 
manner it tried to represent the views of the public, and in the latter because in a 
sympathetic reply it showed what progress in husbanding our resources it has been 
possible for the Local Government to make during the year. The Imperial Go- 
vernment has ever treated the United Provinces with niggardliness. This has 
been the complaint of these Provinces for some years past and has been re-echoed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor and representatives of the non-official public. A morsel 
has been thrown to us, and the hee Government has reason to feel satisfied that 
ithas at least got 10 lakhs more to spend for our welfare. Even for small mercies 
the Local Government may feel grateful to the Imperial : but how can people join 
itin expressing satisfaction when they with groans pay: pe after year, more than 
twelve crores of rupees to the Imperial Exchequer and find that only four crores are 
spent on their own needs? How can they feel contented that while the very same 
Imperial Government is satisfied with 50 per cent. of the revenues of some of the 
advanced provinces, it is not prepared to accept less than 66 per cent. of our re- 
venues for Imperial purposes, and leave 36 (stc.) per cent. to a province backward in 
every line of advancement? The cry against this palpable injustice will continue 
to find expression in and out of the Council Chamber with greater volubility 
with the increase in the public spirit, till such time that the United Provinces 
are fairly treated and allowed to make the same progress in education and 
efficient administration as the older provinces have done. We want more money 
for education, more money for sanitation, more money to pay the lower ranks 
of the administration, and also for bettering the machinery by proper addition 
in the subordinate staff. Compulsory education of every boy of the school- 
going age might bea dream, but there is no harm in keeping a higher ideal 
before one’s self, As plague is the chief engrossing subject of the community, it 
formed the subject of much discussion. Last year when only four lakhs were allotted 
for expenditure under the head of plague, we expressed our disappointment at the 
smallness of the amount, and our surprise was great that four lakhs should have 
been considered sufficient to protect about five crores of people from the approach 
of an enemy whose ways of attacks and resources are baffling the intelligence of 
our hardy soldiers of the healing art. Our disappointment was great when we 
learnt that of four lakhs only three were spent, two of which being spent on 
protective civil works within the municipalities. The amount budgeted this 
year is only three lakhs which appears to be very small having regard to the 
Se hold the disease has had this year. The Hon'ble Pandit Madan 
ohan Malaviya did not make an extravagant request when he suggested 
that the only remedy which remained to be tried on a large scale should 
be tried in at least the urban area. Of the three methods adopted to fight against 
the plague, two have been practically given up as useless, though not 
without causing an amount of trouble to the people. Inoculation is no sure 
guarantee against the disease and it has been discredited. Disinfection resorted 
to at the cost of thousands of rupees has not saved the buildings, in which 
the operation was performed, from recrudescence of the plague. Now remains 
evacuation with segregation. This has tobe tried on a large scale, in which 
the Government has hitherto done little or nothing to help the people. With four 
khs it is impossible even to set an example for the people to follow. The 
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should be given facilities to build tempor ary or permanent structures on improved 
sanitary principles is neither a wild proposal nor an impracticable one; and when 
that is the only method left to combat plague, no expense should be grudged. 
The Government it may be said cannot empty its coffers for the creation of new 
towns and cities. But we ask what the Government treasury is for, if it is nos 
to save the people from destruction which is going on at a rate shortly likely to 
devastate these Provinces. When fire catches a house all the resources of the 
house-owner are employed to extinguish it. People make no extravagant demand 
on the Government when they request that all its energies should be devoted to 
extinguishing the flames raised by this dreadful disease. We regret the Government 
is not doing this. There is genuine sympathy with the distress of the people, 
there is desire to help the people, but the desire does not find expression in deeds, 
If Russians were to strike a low at Panjdeh, every part of the machinery of the 
Government of India would be set in motion to return that blow, aad all the depart- 
ments of the administration would be starved to keep the enemy at arm’s length. 
The enemy in the country is doing greater mischief, yet no effort is being made on an 
adequate scale to rout him. The Government of India which can invest, from bor- 
rowed capital, four crores of rupees in railway construction, the Government which 
is ready to construct Sardah canal at the cost of one crore and 26 lakhs even against 
the wishes of the people whom it desires to benefit, should not hesitate to spend a 
similar sum in adopting the one method of campaign which is open to it against the 
plague. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor said that the leaders of the people, 
instead of abusing the Government, should educate them in matters of sanitation. 
The leaders of the people do not abuse the Government. They cannot get any- 
thing by abusing it. If they give expression to disappointment felt by the ho. 
they do so under the belief that the Government welcomes criticism and is willing to 
hear what the people have to say. If some times bitter things are said, they are 
said in disappointment at the indifference shown to the bewailing of the people. 
The people were blamed for their obstinacy when they opposed stringent plague 
measures ; time has shown that these measures were unnecessary: people were blamed 
when they did not favour inoculation ; time has shown that inoculation has not proved 
the salvation it was expected it would : opposition to disinfection was put down to 
their ignorance and want of confidence in Government measures ; once more time has 
proved that disinfection like inoculation has not prevented recrudescence. Are the 
people again to be blamed if they say that the last and the only remedy which they 
have themselves tried, should be tried on a larger scale by the Government and no 
expense should be grudged in adopting it ? 


suggestion that model mohallas should be established in every town, that the people 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affarrs.. 


\ 
4. The Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 28rd April, complains that much 
high-handedness is practised in the collection of the 
recollection ofthe Municipal water- Municipal water-rate from the householders at Agra. 
Warrants for attachment of property of the house- 
holders are readily issued to the rate collectors, who do not hesitate to demand the 
immediate payment of the tax even from the parda-nashin inmates of the houses 
of respectable persons, if the latter happen to be absent at the time they call ; and 
if the money is not paid at once, attach what they can lay their hands on, and 
carry away the same. Attachment of the property of a person in satisfaction of the 
arrears of a tax is, under the rules, allowed only after he has first been called upon 
three times (sic) to make the payment, and he has not done so; and even then this 
last recourse should be had only through a competent law court. But all rules are 
set at nought at Agra, and the attachment of property of many a householder 1s 
generally made without his having been once presented with the water-rate bill 
in the ordinary way. ‘This practice cannot but cause much dissatisfaction and 
annoyance in atown where the Muhammadan population, among whom the pardab 
system is strictly observed, is large. 


(e).—Hducation. 
Nil. 
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» 6(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


5, The Mashtr-i-Rozgdér (Meerut), fér March, publishes 4 long article, oon- 
, | sesricuitariets, tributed ‘by Muhammad Siddiq, general agent to 
dana Deperine eee Shaikh, Hafiz Abdul Karim, Khan Bahadur, C.LE., of 
Meerut, regarding the assessments of water rates, &o:, in that district. A water- 
rate, called “ owners’ rate,” was, it would seem, for the first time imposed also on 
the owners of. perpetual revenue-free grants at the, late revision of settlement in 
Meerut, and though it was not collected in the first. instance, for a few seasons, 
the whole of the arrears has lately been collected from the lambardars in a lump 
sum to their very great: inconvenience... There is hardly a cultivator paying the 
water-rate, who does not complain about the insufficient supply of canal water every 
season. Surely the Canal Department should be held responsible to see that 
the cultivators receive their full. supply of canal water, or that, when the sup- 
ply falls short, due deductions are made in the water-rates during the season 
and year in which this takes place. In the present state of things the full rates 
are collected even when water has only once been supplied. This is surely most 
egregious. The Canal authorities would also do well to issue orders that. water should 
first be supplied to the canal-irrigated tracts of thosedistricts the settlement of which 
has recently been revised, before it is supplied to other districts. For some time past 
the mouths of the outlets have been narrowed, and their numbers doubled, so that 
where the cultivators formerly required only one watercourse, they now need two, 
and even then they do not obtain as much water as they formerly received through 
one watercourse. The water-rates levied on sugarcane crops are very high, and 
should be reduced, especially in view of the great decrease that has taken place 
in the prices on account. of the large imports of foreign sugar into the panned . 
Little attention is paid to the complaints of cultivators regarding the short supply 
of water by district officers, because perhaps they have no means to verify the 
complaints. : 7 


pe eee, (9).—General, : 
6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th April, says:—Lord Curzon, 
the robust 2 is but a very weak ruler. 
a Vieeroy of India ~? ~C%F2 = While his hobby-horse he rides without any thought 
about those who groom such animals, tend and 


nurse them, he stands out as a decided failure before two evils India has suffered, 
and is not yet free from. ae are famine and plague. The Viceroy, who believes 


nothing to be impossible of solution, is appalled before a famine which he holds 


cannot wholly be prevented in India. As a very necessary and inevitable result, 
Pague does not also mean to leave us. A weak constitution is a prey to all forms 
of diseases, more so to infectious ones. If famine does not leave us, neither will 
plague that feeds upon the famine-stricken more than upon others So long as the 
spectre of famine stalks the land, and plague claims its weekly thousands, no 
administration can be said to have success as its laurel. Such being the case, the 
present Viceroy has yet to achieve his signal success in the administration of 
this country. . 
7. The English Hindosthdédn (Kalakankar), of the 22nd April, referring 
to Mr. Brodrick’s defence of the Tibet Mission in 
the House of Commons, says:—Now where are the 
members of the Opposition who have been paanes 
against the high-handed action of Lord Curzon’s Government which despatche 
an expedition to Tibet on its own account, and threatened the overthrow of this 
policy when the subject was raised in the Commons? It is a general rule that a 
civilized nation always tries to bring up its uncivilized neighbours to the level of 
the civilized standard of its own country. So looking at the question in that light, 
we have fully supported, and do yet support this wise act of Lord Curzon. On 
the other hand we also think that the English Parliament has laid Indians and 
Indian soldiers under a great debt of gratitude, by allowing them to fight beyond 
the boundaries of India. Therefore it is now our ‘tshe Bo duty to prepare our- 
selves to be ready to fight against His Majesty’s enemies beyond the boundaries 
| of India. Will it, under these circumstances, be out of place for us to ask Lord 
vurzon'’s benign Government to encourage volunteering amongst the Indian sub- 
jects of His Majesty? -We do not ask a wholesale exemption for Indians from 


44, 


A suggestion for 
Indians as Volunteers. er 
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the Arms Act: but what harm would it be to allow those Indians to become 
volunteers who are already exempted from the operations of the Arms’ Act? - 


8. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th April, publishes , 
long letter which one Maulvi Nadir Ali, pleader of 
at aiarning indigent Indian pilgrims Meerut, has sent from Jeddah, stating that thou. 
sands of indigent Indian Musalmans, who went on 
pilgrimage to Mecca this year,- without calculating the large expenses of the 
pilgrimage, are, on their return journey, unable to pay their passage home, 
and are dying for want of means at Jeddah, having spent the little money they 
had taken with them from India. The Indian Government has caused it to be 
announced through its Consul at Jeddah that the pil — should expect no kind 
of pec :niary help from it. It is true that those Musalmans who do not command 
sufficient means are not required by their religion to undertake the pilgrimage, 
and that if indigent ones foolishly go, they must suffer the fearful consequences 
of their indiscretion. The native chiefs and other well-to-do persons in Indis 
should, however, take pity on their distressed co-religionists at Jeddah, and 
remit to Khan Bahadur Dr. Haji Muhammad Husain, the British Vice-Consul 
at Jeddah, what money they may be pleased to give for the reliefof the starving 
penniless pilgrims. Should the Government of India be likewise pleased to issue 
orders permitting the owners of the pilgrim ships at Jeddah to take in a 
certain percentage of extra pilgrims over col above the number fixed by the law, 
the writer trusts that, as the returning ships take no cargo at Jeddah for India, 
they would be quite willing to provide free accommodation to the pilgrims unable 
to pay their passage. | 
9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th April, says :—The greatest virtue of 
the Englishman lies in his power of organisation to do 
the public. PASne measures end = sood to himself and to do mischief to his opponent if he 
desires so, With individual freedom of thought for 
himself he always thinks inone groove. His good and bad points he is ever ready to 
attribute to others without fully understanding them. A correspondent of the 
Pioneer, speaking of the ideas prevalent in the masses as to the agency which has 
woe plague in India, expresses wonder why suspicion as to the intentions of 
vernment should prevail, and thus philosophises over the unanimity of feeling 
about the Government attitude * ° ° * .. 
It is absurd to say that there is any agitation on the back of the ignorant belie 
that Government is responsible for a Ben If the same thing is said at Benares 
to show distrust of Government and the same said at Agra, it is due not to 
the work of any secret organisation, but to the freer movements of the 
people. These suspicions die with every decrease in plague mortality, and there 
1s nothing serious about these to make anybody uneasy. As to the general 
question why people should believe all sorts of stupid lies against the Govern- 
ment, the fact is plain that the people do not feel the force of the sympathy 
which the administration professes it hasfor them in their troubles, Instead 
of quarrelling with scan Indians and saying against them all sorts of things, 
the Government should take steps to remove the causes which lead to 80 
much want of confidence in its good intentions. If people in their ignorance are 
ready to believe al] sorts of lies against Government, the fault is not of the small 
educated minority—which is doing all it can todisabuse the public mind, and to 
whose influence isdue the fact that these lies are generally short-lived—but 
of the system of Government which prevents all professions of sympathy from 
being readily translated into action. 


10. The Natyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th April, states that ap 
anonymous pamphlet was published in November last, 
at ‘Menan, Dinrict Uses '*™°™* complaining of the high-handedness and oppression 
of the tahsil amla, the thanadar, and one Mubammad 

Iliyas, in charge of the house tax at Mohan, District Unao, but that the grievances 
of the public have not yet been redressed. Farid Khan, Tahsildar, has only 
recently retired, and Teg Ali, Thanadar, been reduced ; but the arch mischiel- 
maker Muhammad Iliyas continues to abuse his power as before, he being 
still the headman and in charge of the house-tax of the town. His clique 
remains unbroken, only a few persons having parted company with him, 
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‘iid of his having played false with them. The people are also- displeased 
with the Postmaster of the local branch post officen, 9) 


V.— LEGISLATION. 


i1. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 28rd April, says :—In persist- 


ing in the enactment of the Madras City Municipal 
Bill, Government has given yet another instance of 
the political influenza by which it has been afflicted during the last several years. 
It is true that this Bill underwent some salutary change in the Select Committee, 
and that the proportion of elected members of the Corporation to the total number 
of commissioners has been slightly raised thereby. But it is also the sad fact 
that henceforth under the new Act the representatives of the rate-payers will not 
command the same majority on the Corporation as they have done under the old 
Act. Added to this, the nS me delivered by some of the members of the Gov- 
ernment give an unmistakable indication of the regretable tendency of the adminis- 
tration to lay violent hands on one of the most cherished privileges of the people. 
The local self-government scheme of Lord Ripon’s Government has been tried now 
for a score of years, and we claim that it has not at all failed. The successive ad- 
ministration reports of the Governments of the different provinces themselves 
furnish proof of our contention. Yet the Government have been hopelessly caught 
by the reactionary craze, and are bent on undoing almost all the good work done 
by preceding Governments. The new Madras City Municipal Act is the latest re- 
actionary legislation that a ou’ point. 

The non-official members of the Madras Legislative Council as usual moved 
many amendments to the Bill, with the fate we so well know of all non-official 
amendments. However, they tried to do their duty, and all honour is due to them for 
this patriotic endeavour. But we confess we cannot understand the principle on 
which several of those who had resisted the measure all along, could yet bring them- 
selves to vote for it on the motion that the Bill as amended be passed. 


Vi.—_Rattway. - 


12, The Citizen (Allahabad’, of the 25th April, says :—A long time ago the 

: Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway authorities introduced 

euesestion for the itroductiong. platform tickets for the convenience of people desirous 
— of going to the station platform at train times. The 
system has had the effect of adding to the revenue to a certain extent, and prevent- 


: Phe Madras City Municipal Act. . 


- Ing the overcrowding of the platform by idlers. The utility of the scheme is so 


manifest that it needs no arguments for its justification. It is strange, however, that 
the Kast Indian Railway authorities have not as yet introduced platform tickets. 
This very often leads to great inconvenience when people have to go to the station 
to receive their friends or relations, or see them off. It is not unoften that they find 
themselves at the time in a very awkward position. They are suffered on to remain 
cn the platform by the sweet will of the station officials, and not uncommonly do they 
find themselves exposed to the rudeness or even violence of the railway employés from 
the station master down to the commonest sergeant or khaldsi. A large number 
of people would prefer going to the station with a purchased ticket, which would 
invest them with a right, rather than begging the station master to suffer them to 
remain on the platform. We hope the Kast Indian Railway authorities will follow 
in the wake of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and adopt this 0 which 
would have the effect of keeping out undesirable persons from the platform, and 
enhance the convenience of the public with some profit to the railway as well. 


VIIL—Posr Orricz. 
Nil. | 
VIII.—Nartive Socrerres anp Retiaious anp Socrat Marrers. 


18. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), in its joint issue of the 8th and 16th 
April, saysthat a Muhammadan charitable endowment, 
called the Mansabiya endowment (after the name 
of its founder) in Meerut, is fast going to the dogs, on 
account of the wayward conduct and mismanagement of the trustees. The monthly 
Income of the endowment is about Rs, 1,000 at present, and may be increased in 
ler hands. Sometime ago a committee was appointed, under the orders of the 
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High Court (sic) to exercise supervision over the trustees, but as the majority of. 
the members were selected ‘according to the recommendation of the trustees them. 
selves, no control worth the name has been exercised over them, and the regy}t 
is that one of the trustees, whose security has not been taken yet, in spite of the 
orders of the court enjoining the same, is now found unable to render any account 
of some Rs. 2,000 of the income of the endowment he has realized. Seeing thig 
state of things, a few of the members intend resigning their membership, unleg 
a Government official is associated with them. The school which is maintained } 

the endowment at a cost of about Rs. 200 a month is greatly mismanaged, there 
being no proper arrangements for imparting good education to students, not, 
sinate student of this institution having ever passed any examination since its 
establishment, © 


IX.—MIscELLaneovs, 


14. The Mashtr-i-Rozgér (Meerut), for March, quoting, from the Govern- 


iii ee iiiV_ a Gazette of the United Provinces, Government 


tions published in the Government of [India’s Notification No. 483-S.R., dated 20th 


Gazette of the United Provinces. 


January 1904, prohibiting “ the bringing, by sea or 
land, into British India, of any copy of Arabic books, leaflets or pamphlets, pub- 
lished by Abdul Muhammad bin Abdul Allah,” says that this notification is not 
sufficiently clear. It does not specify the subject or subjects on which works by 
Abdul Muhammad are prohibited. The residence of the author is also not given ; nor 
is it stated whether the proscribed works are in manuscript or in print, and if in print, 
where they were printed. Again, it isdoubtful whether the prohibition will extend 
to the English, Persian or Urdu translations, should there be any, of the works in 
question. The writer also takes objection to the United Provinces Government 
Notification No. 503—I-972G., dated 18th February, 1904, published in the 
United Provinces Government English Gazette of the 20th idem, which contains 
rules framed under clause ") of section 203 of the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, saying 
that rule (1) requiring the landholder to file notice in the office of the tahsildar — 
for service on the tenant under section 87, written both inthe Persian and Nagri 
characters, will simply cause unnecessary delay in the issue of the notice and that 
hence the words “ in the Persian and Nagri characters ” should be altered into “ in 
the Persian or Nagri character.” 
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I.—Pottrtics. 
(a)—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. 

Nil. 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 

III.—Native Srares. 

Nil. 

LT V.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


1. Tae Nastm-t-Agra (Agra), of the 30th April, regrets that while provi- 
sion 1s made in the law for suspending the execution 
‘of a sentence of yom. J 9 when it 1s accompanied with 
imprisonment (till the expiry of the period allowed for appeal,) no similar provision 
for postponement of the sentence is made when it is one of whipping alone. But 
it is quite possible that if an appeal were allowed, the appellate court might differ : 
from the lower court which has convicted and sentenced the accused to undergo 
whipping, and considering him innocent acquit him. Hence it is quite evident that 
it is not just that no appeal should be allowed from a sentence of whipping (a severe 
form of punishment), and that the latter be carried out immediately after it has been 
pronounced. The writer therefore thinks it very necessary that the law should be 
modified allowing appeal even against a bare sentence of whipping, and staying the 
execution thereof till the result of the appeal is known, due securities for the 
personal appearance of the accused in court being of course taken. It is to be 
hoped that other papers will take up and discuss this important question. 
(b ).—Police. 

2. The Citizen (Allahabad) of the 2nd May, says:— With his character- 
istic love of secrecy, Lord Curzon had, notwithstand- 
ing the importunities of the expectant public, hidden 
the report of the Police Commission from the light of day. The Official Secrets Act 
has, however, in the present instance been batiled in its scope and operation, and, 
thanks to the correspondent of the Times, we are in possession of a hs reba of the 
report. We do not understand what the object was of all this mystification about 
the report. We do not find any disclosures, new or startling. We do not come 
across any suggestions, original or out of the common. It teems in commonplaces, 
and our knowledge concerning the defects of police administration has not been in 
the least widened by reason of the report. The corruption of the police in the 
lower ranks and the inefficiency of the police in the higher ranks of the service are 
not novel disclosures, They are old stories handed down to us from remote grand- 
mammas. It is, however, gratifying to note, that this Commission has not, like many 
other Commissions initiated and organised by Lord Curzon, ended in the smoke of 
the cigarette minus its flavour. It has taken a complete stock of all the evils, 
which disgrace the present system. It has attempted in a spirit of enquiry to 
probe into their causes, and does not appear to have been influenced by either 
hyper-criticism on the one hand, or nepotism on the other. It has recommended 
a number of remedies, which, if given a chance are calculated to do some good. 


The proposed remedies are an increase of the pay of constables, direct recruit- 
ment from England, a competitive examination and a special training on the lines 
of the Indian Civil Service, and a greater co-operation between the village and the 
regular police. | 

There is no doubt that an under-paid constable, owing to his small pay, is 
driven to have recourse to dishonest means whereby to eke out a living. The pay 
he draws, according to the present system, can hardly be said to be sufficient for his 
maintenance. After the deductions are made for his uniform, ete., he is allowed 
merely a starving allowance. Now, there are certain notions abroad about the police 
department which influence most men in their choice of it. The first is that in the 
Police service one can with impunity make alot of pickings for oneself by underhand 
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means. The second is that it places men in a position to exercise authority over 
others. An exercise of authority is almost synonymous with oppression. F'or those 
dple, who join the police force with such notions in their head, a slight increase of 
ay is not likely to be an inducement to honesty. But the Government, after it 
has realised the insufficiency of the constable’s pay, is bound, in good conscience, to 
raise the pay to such an amount as would enable an honest man to maintain a 
living. The Government ought not to lose sight of the fact that. when a young 
man joins the service, he aims at earning not only for himself, but also for the main- 
tenance of his family. 


If Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors are often corrupt, it is beyond doubt they are 


go by reason of being men of little education whose hearts have been untouched 


by the light of conscience, and who got into the department with the resolution 
to make money by evil means. These police officers have scandalised the service 
and have brought untold ruin upon the members. It is they who have made the 
name of the police a byword. This has told upon the feelings of the people 
so much that many of them cannot be induced to accept police service. 


There are good and bad people in every department, and the entire police 
force cannot, at one fell swoop, be anathematised as wicked or corrupt, or idolised as 


honest and angelic. In order to keep their prestige and position. the Sub-Inspec- 


tors have to keep a horse and maintain a decent establishment—the cost of which 
if carefully calculated, would be considerably in excess of the amount of their salary. 
In order to be able to cope with the problem of making the two ends meet, the 

must either send for money from their home, ‘ or beg, borrow or steal.’ But this is 
not all, They haveto supply rasad to officials and make them comfortable. Then, 
again, they have to see that the inspections made by gashiz (circle) inspectors and the 
District Superintendent of Police pass off satisfactorily ; and the poor devils are 
sometimes fleeced and blackmailed along the entire line by the commonest khansama, 
wha accompanies the /ashkar (camp) as well as the peshkar sahib (reader) and the 
garibparwar (officer) himself. It is not right to say that the subordinate police 
officials are the only corrupt people in the force and that the district officials are all 


_ofthem without an exception rigidly honest. There is many a black sheep amongst 


the superior officers also, and it is his corruption which is chiefly responsible for the 
dishonesty of the subordinate staff and leads to great oppression and discontent. 
The vagaries and iniquities of the subordinate officers have been justly exposed, but 
we are inclined to think that the defects of the district officials have escaped the 
scrutiny of the Commissioners. The Sub-Inspectors as police officers are a failure. 
Officers manufactured by the training schools have proved no better. The 
District Superintendents of Police are most of them inefficient, who do not possess 
the capacity for maintaining discipline or supervising the work of their subordi- 
nates. It is not strange, under the circumstances, if the existing police adminis-. 
tration should be emblematic of the reign of primeval chaos. 


8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 1st May, referring to the 
_ Recommendations of the Police Com- recommendations of the Police baba as pub- 

ston. lished in the Times, says :—We wish to remark here 
briefly on two recommendations of the Commission, v7z., that the pay and prospects 
of the superior police officers should be increased, and that they should be recruit- 
ed by an open competitive examination conducted in England. We agree with 
neither of these recommendations. Our own Opinion is that the present emolu- 
ments of these officers are sufficiently high, and that even if they be added to, not 
much improvement may be expected in district superintendents and their assistants, 
80 long as they will be largely recruited from Europeans. We are quite. 
willing to believe that under the new system of recruitment recommended by the 

ommission, what they plainly call ‘ undiluted favouritism’ will no longer prevail, 
and that the Indian police will be free from the reproach of ' being the haven and 
tefuge for the failures of influential Anglo-Indian families.’ But these defects 


Temedied, we shall still be far from having the sort of officers required. For one 


hing, as the correspondent of the Times points out, ‘ it is surprising to hear that 
ndian law and Indian languages can be better taught in England than in India.’ 
more material consideration is that the reproach the Commission make against 
these officers at piesent, that they do not understand the people and are out of 
uch with them and consequently do not prove efficient officers, will remain with 
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them as much as ever. The Commission’s language is very clear on the point, 
‘ The superior officers of the department,’ they say, ‘ have been allowed from varioyg 
causes to gét out of acquaintance and sympathy with the people, and out of touch 
even with their own subordinates.’ ‘The only remedy for this admittedly undegiy. 
able state of affairs is the promotion in large numbers of competent inspectors who 
have put in long and approved service, ait the direct appointment of aaaital and 
specially trained Indians after an open competitive examination in India, to the 
posts of superintendents and assistant superintendents. It is enough that the exg.. 
mination for the Indian Civil Service is held in England. Are there so-calleg 
rolitical considerations here also to block the way of Indians for ever? We note 
with thankfulness that the Commission recommend their appointment ‘ to the. 
utmost possible extent.’ But when they propose to continue holding the exami- 
nation only in England, do they not make the carrying out of their wish in this 
respect next to impossible ? The adoption of the Commission’s recommendations in 
their entirety will cost an additional crore and fifty lakhs a year : they say that 


this is by no means too much. May be; but we confess we are rather inclined to 


agree with the Z7'tmes’ correspondent in thinking that ‘ probably their suggestions 
under this head go too far in some respects.’ - Particularly when a better and more 
efficient police can be got at less cost if only justice be done to the claims of 
the educated children of the soil in the matter of their appointment to the superior 
posts of the department, we cannot certainly see our way to support these two 
recommendations of the Commission. As for the other recommendations of the 
Commission, we may suspend our judgment till their Report is before us. 


4. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st May, states, on the 

authority of another newspaper, that bands of 15: or 

qr oftsand burglaries at Shabjahan- 9() bad characters, smartly dressed, come out at night 

and freely commit thefts, burglaries, and bloodshed 

at Shahjahdnpur ; a8 many as three burglaries sometimes occurring in one mohalla 

on the same night. What is the Kotwal about ? The Inspector-General of Police 
had better take notice of this state of things. 


P 


(c).—Finanee and Taxation. 


5. The Hindt Pradipa (Allahabad), in its joint issue for September, 
October, November and December, aiid on the 

Debate on the Provincial badget in 5ih May, referring to the late debate on the Provin- 
cial es i in the United Provinces, says that the 

Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rightly took objection that out of the 
revenue of 11 crores of rupees of these provinces, only 4 crores and 10 lakhs should 
have been allotted by the Government of India for the loeal administration, while 
much larger proportions of the Provincial revenues were assigned to the Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay, which are far in advance of the United Provinces in every 
respect. The Pandit also laid great stress on the need of the Government providing 
a number of huts in every town to enable the general public to segregate themselves 
in them during the virulence of the eg : but it isa pity that the Lieutenant 
Governor refused to undertake this duty, contending that his Government could 
only render some help to the people when they themselves took the initiative. But 
the people of these provinces are generally ignorant, and not able to do much for 
themselves. Large numbers of people have been dying from plague for the last 
three years in these provinces, and if the disease continues to break out again and 
again for some years more, it is to be feared that the population would be most 
seriously diminished. The people are the support of Government, and if the people 
are gone, over whom would the Government rule? The Lieutenant Governor 


- would therefore do well to reconsider the matter. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs, 


6. The Jém-i-Jamshid (Moradabad), of the 24th April, says that as there 

is no site set apart in the bazdar at Moradabad where 

nets ton nat Memndepaa. ** grass-eutters can expose grass for sale, both they and 
the public are greatly inconvenienced. The triangu- 

lar piece of land in front of the Gulshahéd octroi barrier will perhaps do well for 
a grass market, and may be allotted to the use of grass-cutters accordingly 2 


( 159 ) 
(e ).— Education. 


5 


7, Al Bashtr teat) of the 8rd. May, observes that the Musalmang 

ot the backwardness OF Dengal, Madras and Bombay are very back- 

eine Mosalmans of Bengal, Madras, ward. in education as compared. with other commu: 
at Bombynoe,~=—Ssi(<ssSsSséitieegs. ~The reason js not. far toseek. In the first 
place, the Musalmans in the three provitices in question have to learn the local 
vernacular in addition to their own tongue, Urdu; secondly, the Education Depart 
ment as at present constituted does not pay due attention to their special require- 
ments. In Bengalthe Bengali text-books are full of uncommon, hard Sanskrit 
words and not unoften contain attacks on former Muhammadan rulers of Indig 
and Mubammadan religion. All these things tend to deter Muhammadans from 
receiving education in public schools, in the manner other communities do. Hence 
unless and until Urdu receives the same recognition in public offices and courts in 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, as Hindi has lately received in the United Pro- 
vinces, there is little chance of the Muhammadans in those provinces being able te 
make sufficient progress in education. . 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. | 
(9).—General, ae ) 


8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 1st May, says :—Yesterday saw 
the close of the first chapter of one of the most event- 
ome Indian Pepla,gn Lord Curson’s fy) of Indian Viceroyalties. Lord Curzon sailed from 
Bombay yesterday afternoon handing over charge of 
the exalted office he had held for over five years to the acting incumbent, his Ex- 
cellency Lord Ampthill. Lord Curzon’s previously ccna opinions on Indian 
questions did not allow of the announcement of his appointment to the Indian 
Viceroyalty being received with marked enthusiasm by educated Indians, and 
the fear was even expressed by one or two shrewd publicists that he might 
only turn outto be an enlarged edition of Lord Lytton. , But the exceptional 
sympathy which was transparentin every single speech he delievered before, 
and on assuming the office of Viceroy at once turned popular opinion in his 
favour, and our own impression is that no other viceroy was ever so favour- 
ably judged even in the face of strong provocation as Lord Curzon. This was 
visible 9 the friendly resolutions eal at two sessions of the National Con- 
gress, and in the far too flattering address presented to him yi the Bombay Cor- 
oration in December 1900, to mention only two incidents. And the speech his 
Ronihonay made in replying to this address, in which he spoke with generous 
warmth of his affection for India and of the necessity of Government taking the 
Emeted people into its confidence, may be said to mark the zenith of his popu- 
arity. ) | 
— Since then, however, much water has flowed under the Ganges bridge. Lord 
Curzon has elected to initiate many acrid controversies in which educated Indian 
opinion has been reluctantly obliged to oppose itself to his Government's policy, 
and he has allowed several legislative and administrative measures to be enacted 
which the leaders of that opinion have convinced themselves will have disastrous 
effects of a far-reaching character. There are two broad tests by which to deter- 
mine the character of an administration—whether it is 7 uareanive and friendly or 
retrogressive and unsympathetic. Have efforts been made to raise the political 
status of the classes and to better the material condition of the masses? If they 
have been made, it means that steps have been taken to make patriotism and 
loyalty interchangeable terms. Lord Ripon did his human best in this direction : 
his name evokes eelings of gratitude and affection in the Indian breast which can 
never be effaced. ‘Lord Curzon has done the opposite : there is the all but univer- 
sal wish among our knowing countrymen that India may be spared a further spell 
of his Exeellency’s Viceroyalty. | 
9. The Citizen (J lahabad), of the 2nd May, says :—The first attempt 
made.to undo the wrong and admit the children of the 
parvins rment of nativesinthe public goil into the public service was the memorable Act of 
: 7 3 1838. But legislation and administration are matters 
Widely different, The carrying out of the provisions ofthe above Act, whereby 
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all the offices of the State were thrown open to natives was left in the hands of 
the very people who would zealously exclude them from those rights and keep all 
the loaves and fishes to themselves. The Act failed to remedy the evil and the 
people were left smarting under an Ossa—upon Pelion of sufferings, Then came 
the revolution of 1857, It has been an article of Anglo-Indian creed that the 
Mutiny was the outcome pure and simple of the gross and horrid superstition of 
the Indian people. The sooner they awaken to the truth the better : superstition 
was surely one of the elements; it fanned the flame of fanaticism, it supplied a 
bond of union to the scattered fragments of population and furnished the colours 
which they pinned up to the mast, round which they all did rally. There were 
other canoes beside. n one of the official despatches of the time, we find a clue to 
the reason of the outbreak. “The conduct of our administration is notoriously 
corrupt and meanly venal throughout every eer t We think the vast 
fortunes acquired in the inland trade have been obtained by the most tyrannical 
and oppressive conduct that was ever known in any age or country.” In 1858 
Mr. John Bright said “ The great body of the Indians are in a position of great 
impoverishment, dejection and suffering. India must be governed not for a 
handful of Englishmen.” The people of this country are—it has been admitted by 
foreigners again and again—admirable and loyal from their very nature. There 
must have been very serious causes to drive them to rebellion. We believe that the 
depth and extent of these causes were fully appreciated and understood by the 
authorities at home and that is what led to the publicesivs of the Queen’s Procla- 
mation, which preached ‘to the Indian people a gospel of peace and prosperity. 
The promises made and the hopes held out have not been faithfully carried out. 
England had “ kept promises to the ear ” but had “ broken them to the hope.” With 
the change of every ministry and the incoming of a new Viceroy, hope rises in the 
breast that something will be done towards the redress of our wrongs. We are but 
crammed with promises and are left chamelion-like to feed upon air. But hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick, and we now begin to realize with greater force than 
ever the selfishness of the policy, which is being pursued and which is chiefl 
responsible for our sufferings, which subordinates the well-being of the common- 
wealth to the pleasure and interest of a minority. 
— 10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28th April, says :—April is almost at 
esas an end. Not so the plague — Quite unusually 
the mortality from this deadly disease is simply 
appalling at this season, while the Government and the people have sat down 
with folded hands with a look of despair on their scared m8 The Resolution 
of the Government of India on the Plague Commission Report killed outright, 
not the plague and its germs, much less its ravages, but all endeavours worth the 
name that were at work to stay the destructive career of the disease however 
ineftectually. Since then the Local Governments have taken many steps to let the 
pooere alone and allow the disease to carry on its deadly work unchecked by 
uman skill. Municipalities and Local Boards have also been mostly thrown 
upon their own resources to fight the plague, if they mean to fight it at all. We 
do not of course mean to say that the Government has altogether given up the 
fight, but that the efforts of both people and state vary inversely as the havoc 
done by the enemy rises in intensity. Nothing is more regrettable than the fact 
that a Government which has i confidence in itself stands helpless 
before a calamity that has been with us more than seven years. Why so? 
The apologist of the Government will say because the plague is still s 
mystery ;no one knows well how it originates, spreads, works and dies out only 


to start into life again after some months. If it is so in India, this was no less 


the case in other parts of the world. The plague is not an Indian disease as 


cholera is ; it attacked other places and was driven away from them by strenuous 
endeavours. Take, for instance, the case of Alexandria. Plague appeared there, 
worked mischief, then retreated before the advance of well-directed measures of 


sanitation. Knowledge about its character and predilections was less known 


then than now, but the stamping out of the disease was not hampered thereby. 
Why should it be here ? 


‘11, The Mohini (Kanauj), of the 1st May, says that there is great scarcity 


Pe CEE of water at Kanauj. The authorities have no doubt 


the quantity of water yielded by these wells alone hag never been sufficient for the 


caused the wells in the town to be duly cleansed, but | 
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requirements of the people. Both the Hindu and Musalman residents suffer much 
‘nconvenience on account of the inadequate mig of water at present; and the 
authorities would do well to take steps to enable the people to have the benefit o 
the use of the Kali Nadi stream again. | : 
12. The Vanijzya Sukhddyak (Benares) in its joint issue for February and 
iiaiman tenet eenation th Dinents, March, says that as trade in cocaine has rapidly been 
' increasing, and the number of shops for its sale has 
greatly multiplied of late, at Benares, it is very probable that Government will soon 
have to take steps to put down the increasing use of the deleterious article by the 
people in that town. But as traders have already invested much capital in it on 
account of the large profits made by it, it would rather be hard upon them if 
Government suddenly ordered the immediate stoppage of the trade. Government 
would therefore do well to give the dealers in cocaine previous notice of its intention 
whenever it should decide to stop the general use of the drug ; otherwise the 
latter will be put to great loss. 


V.—Laaisiation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Raitwayr. 
18. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 29th April, is glad to 


notice that the South Indian Railway authorities 
of Tative food sold to passengerson have lately appointed a Brahman Inspector to travel 
cerns a smesaa from station to station and see that the venders of 
cooked food supply good things to native passengers on the line, turning out those 
venders from the station who are found selling bad food, or charging exorbitant 
prices, or against whom a complaint of any other kind is made, and proved true on 
enquiry. This is a move in the right direction, and other railway authorities 
would do well to appoint similar inspectors for the purpose. The railway authorities 
should bear well in mind that the lion’s share of their revenue is derived from 
native passengers, and that the more they minister or attend to the wants and 
comforts of these passengers the more they will encourage them to travel by rail, 
and thereby increase their revenue. 


VII.—Postr Orrics. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies anp Retiaiovs anp Socrat Marrers. 
Nil. 
, [X.—MIScELLANEOUS, 
Nil. 
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Nil. 
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(e)—Education : 
8. Abolition of the cain Hill College ,,.. 


(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land : 


Nil. 
(9)—General : 


9. —. Ampthill’s acting Viceroyalty of 
2 & eee eee 

10. Natives and the higher appointments in 
the ministerial establishments of the 
various Public Departments in the 
United Provinces vee vee 


V.—LEGISLATION. 


11. The Crtigen on the Official Secrets Act... 
12. The Panj&b Limitation Bill ... see 


Nil. 
VII.—POST OFFICE. 


13. Suggestion for increasing the pay of the 
runners and the lowest ane in the 
Postal De partment Bi vee 
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VIII.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS 


AND SOCIAL MATTERS. 
Nil. 

IX.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nit. 


° ° . 
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Sth May, 1904. 


Establishment ofan Indo-Japanese 
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1.—Potrrics. 


(a).—Foretgn. 


1. Ta Indian People (Allahabad), of the 12th May, says:—We harp 
nothing but sympathy with the objects of the Indo. 
Japanese Association, recently started at Tokio 

. These objects are (1) to establish friendly relations 

between India and Japan, (2) to make literary, religious, educational, commercia] 

and industrial investigations relating to both countries, and (3) to afford facilities 
to students, artisans, manufacturers and business-men in either country. Of course 
these laudable aims are bound to have the sympathy of every Indian, and we hope 
they have evoked a similar feeling among the Japanese. With a view to accom. 
olish the aims of the Association, it is proposed to found a scholarship fund and 
to erect a building for the business of the Association. We congratulate the Asgo. 
ciation on securing Sir Claude MacDonald, the British Ambassador in Japan, ag 
their Patron, and Viscount Nagaoka, a member of the Japanese House of Peers, 
as their President. | | 
2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 12th meet ke says :— We hasten 
| to express our sense of gratification at the friendly 
settlement of international differences which has been 
effected by the Anglo-French Agreement. Such an agreement postulates each 
side giving way to the other on some points, material or otherwise, and in the 
present instance both France and England must have lost something from their 
respective points of view. It may be that England has lost more than France, or 
vice versd, but it does not require much reflection to show that this is as nothing 
compared with the heavy losses incidental to arbitrament by the sword. We are 
glad to note that this is the prevalent feeling in Kingland ; though there is of course 
the inevitable minority who seem constitutionally incapacitated from recognizing 
that politics is by its very nature a series of compromises, But this minority, 
which necessarily includes the Saturday Review, is so small that it may be ignor- 
ed. We have only to add a word of congratulation to Lord Lansdowne for the 
successful negotiations he has carried out. 
8. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 8th May, in commenting upon 
the Anglo-French Agreement, says that the political 

Tarkey een ASrooment and ~~ game which England has taken the present. ppatanty 

to play in respect to Egypt is indeed splendid. 

Germany and Austria are not much interested in Egypt ; Russia, besides being 

anally of France, is involved in a formidable war with Japan ; Spain and Italy count 

as wet oe ;and Turkey has her hands full of Macedonian and Bulgarian affairs. 

England finding the coast so unusually clear at this juncture, has succeeded in 


on at Tokio. 


The Anglo-French Agreement. 


inducing France to acknowledge her protectorate over, and give her a free hand in 


“syn, she on her part making some concessions to France (in other quarters), 
and has thus gained her long-cherished object without any trouble. Turkey 
has no doubt sent a formal protest, through her ambassadors, to the Huropean 
Powers, urging that asshe enjoyed suzerainty over Egypt and received an annual 
tribute from the latter, England had no right to enter into such an agreement with 
France, without reference being made to her. But Turkey still remains “ the 
Sick man,” and her protest cannot be taken to be more than a mere formality, she 
not being in a position to go to war on account of Egypt, and would not there- 
by run the risk of even losing the annual tribute she has regularly been receiving 
from Egypt, by provoking England and France to any serious extent. Besides, if 
Turkey did not quietly acquiesce to the y bead Rate Agreement, troubles 
might easily be created for her in the Balkan Peninsula. Again, even if Turkey were 


restored to her sovereignty in Egypt, not one but several Arabi Pashas would proba- 


bly arise in the latter country, and begin to give her the same sort of trouble as she 


has been encountering in Macedonia for some years past. Austria, it would seem, 


is even now going to pick a quarrel with Turkey, and the latter has bee! 
obliged to issue orders for the mobilization of her troops. This is very ominous. 
Ifa war breaks out between these two Powers, England is not expected to remail 
neutral, and other Powers would probably be dragged into it. Such a conti 
gency would lead to a dreadful conflagration in Europe like the one already ragi0é 
in the Far East. | 
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4, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th May, says :—The less we hear 
of Tibet, the more anxious we bebe me. The impression 

is gaining ground that something very serious is in 
ess behind the Himalayas, and that the news of a great butchery may again 

Ee umped upon us inno time. The latest information 1s that the Tibetans have 
refused to profit by the lessons of Tuna and Garo; they mean to contest, and contest. 
more vehemently, the further progress of the misnamed Tibet Mission from 

antse. Only two marches from Gyantse there is the Karo Pass which is bein 


Tibetan affairs. 
ro 


fally fortified by Tibetans, they having made up their mind to offer a sturdy 


resistance there. Now that the summer has set in, the ice thawed, pos might 
flock to swell the army of opposition. A severe fight is inevitable, unless good 
sense preva.ls among Tibetans at the last moment. The news about the prepara- 
tion for opposition by the Tibetans may have caused a flutter in the military circles 
in India. The cry has already been raised that reinforcements must be sent to 
General Macdonald in order to fight the Tibetans, guard the lengthening line of 
communication, and escort convoys. It is said that the move forward from Gyantse 
would mean a very long and continuous march until the Sanpu is reached. As 
the Chinese Amban has not sent any more notice of his expected arrival at Gyantse, 
the Mission may shortly have to move forward to meet him. 

5. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 5th May, referring to the 
latest news that the British Government contem- 
plates giving up further pursuit of the “ mad” Mullah, 
and getting back its troops from Somaliland next month, says that it fails to 
understand why any expedition should have been sent at all against the Mullah. 
What harm will be done if a body of clodhoppers like the Mullah and his 
followers are left free to plough the waste of a desolate country ? England would 
hardly gain anything, or add to her glory by making short work of the Mullah ; 
nor will. she suffer any loss of prestige if she leaves him alive. Ashe has now 
taken to his heels before the British torce, it is not orgrog | for England to ferret 


him out or bring him to bay ; and it is to be hoped that the 
be recalled from Somaliland. 


The Somaliland campaign. 


(6).—Home. 
Nil. 
IJ.—AraHAnIsTAN AND TRANS-F RONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Nartive Srarss. 
Nil. 
1V.—ADMINISTRATION. 


 (a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


6. The Indian People, (Allahabed), of the 8th May, says:—We cannot 
oOo are Pa understand why no organised pag has yet been 
ointment of Mr. Justice Amir ‘ : ; 
Alls successor on the benc of the Cal- made against the appointment of a European Barris- 
oe gh Court. ° ° 1° 
ter as Mr. Justice Amir Ali’s successor on the bench 
of the Calcutta High Court. As we said when commenting on the appointment 
of Mr. Woodroffe to the vacancy, that act is a gross injustice to the Indian Vakils 
of the Calcutta High Court. There cannot be any doubt that one after another 
the few high posts conferred on Indians are being filched away from us in an overt 
manner. Of all these FP aes the most highly prized are undoubtedly Judgeships 
of the High Courts. Here we are grieved to note that frequent injustice is being 
done to our countrymen, notwithstanding that every single Indian who has been 
appointed to a seat on a High Court bench during the last nearly forty years has 
ven @n eminent success, some of the Indian Judges having exceptionally distin- 


guished themselves. Not to go to the past, we should like to know which European 
Judge of to-day can compare in legal attainments with Sir Bhashyam Iyengar, 
Who was compulsorily retired a short time ago under the sixty-years rule, or with 


Nir Subramapia Iyer and Mr. Justice Budruddin Tyabji? — 


ritish troops will soon — 


ADVOCATE, 
12th May, 1904. 


HINDOSTHAN, 
5th May, 1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
8th May, 1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
5th May, 1904. 
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., “The. in justice to Indians of which we have written is perpetrated in two 
ways. Firstly, no Indian, however eligible, is appointed to succeed a European 


J udge ; and secondly, Europeans are not unoften appointed to places vacated by’ 


Indian J udges, although much more competent Indians are available than the Euro. 
peans appointed. In Calcutta, for instance, the Hon'ble Mr. Behari Lal Gupta, 
as the Senior Civilian in the Judicial Department, ought to have been made a per- 
manent Judge several years ago, but as Government is unwilling to add to the num- 
ber of Indian Judges, he has been superseded by several juniors, who happened to 
be Europeans, though it has not been claimed for them that they are superior to 
him in ability or learning. There are several eminent Indian Barristers practising 
at Calcutta and Bombay, with whom many of their European compeers at the bar 
a compare, but they are never appointed to succeed European-Barrister 
udges. 


7. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 5th May, says :—In reviewing 

| the report of the Board of Revenue last year on the 
ronsatistactory working ofthe Agra revenue administration of this province, we noticed 
the growing official scepticism as to the success of the 


Agra Tenancy Act, which was passed amidst a flourish of trumpets by Sir Antony . 


Mac])onnell’s Government. In the Government Resolution on the Board’s re- 

ort this year the same doubt is expressed. The object of the Act was ‘ to induce 
tak oo to give their cultivators some fixity of tenure; if they did not choose 
that their tenants should acquire any rights, they were at least to grant them 
long-term leases.’ The Board say ‘to what extent this object will be attained, 
it is not at present possible to say.’ And the Government Resolution remarks on 
this: ‘It is clear that the general body of the landlords have not as yet master- 
ed the provisions of the Act ; and until those provisions are understood by both 
parties, it will not be practicable to judge how the Act will work. So far the 
results can hardly be described as encouraging. (The italics are ours.) The 


number of suits filed under sectian 58(a@) was 68,501—the average of the four . 


_ from 1895-96 to 1898-99, being only 57,767—-and the number of seven-year 
eases granted was only 8,517. Taken in connection with the increase in the num- 
ber of suits for arrears of rent, this increase in ejectment suits is a matter of grave 
concern.’ 


This means nothing if it is not an admission of the thorough failure of the 
Act. And yet, we were promised nothing short of an agrarian millennium asa 
result of the MacDonnell Act. But this is not all. What has been the most 


noticeable result of giving prospective as well as retrospective effect to the rule 


that 12 years’ occupation raised a tenant to the privileged class with certain well | 


defined rights in his holding? It is ‘that those landlords who objected to the 
acquisition of such privileged rights,’ we quote the terms of the Government Reso- 
lution, ‘were compelled in self-defence to eject their tenants periodically. The 
extent to which this right of arbitrary ejectment was pushed is well-known.’ Conti- 
nues the Resolution: ‘ Agriculture has suffered ; ill-feeling has been fostered 
between lundlord and tenant ; and for a considerable portion of the year the 
rent courts have been congested with an enormous amount of litigation which 
benefited nobody except a not very desirable class of legal practitioners; But 
were not these results foretold by the critics of the Act at the time it, was under 
consideration ? 


The increase of litigation was a direct, and, as the Government Resolution in 
a way admits, an inevitable result of the Act. The Act, ‘by some unaccountable 
oversight,’ omitted to prescribe any procedure for the ejectment of defaulting 
tenants-at-will. In consequence of this omission it came to be accepted by the rent 
courts that tenants-at-will were not liable to ejectment for rent default ; and as 4 
necessary consequence, the landlords, who could not naturally ‘ quietly acquiesce 
in such an apparently intolerable state of affairs,’ exercised their powers of eject- 
ment of tenants-at-will under sections 36, etc., of the Act. The Government make 
no doubt that this power was abused by landlords, ‘ but,’—they are good enough to 
recognise— ‘in considering the statistics it must be remembered that it was only by 
action in the form of arbitrary ejectment that a landlord could get rid of a default- 


ing tenant-at-will.’ The following passage which we take from the Resolution is. 
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‘astructive as throwing some light on the skill with which the Act was drawn up 
ag well as on its beneficial character :— on ie | s 

The new Act has altered the law. It has aimed at curtailing the power of arbitrary: 
eviction, and provides a procedure for ejecting tenants of every class who fall into arrears. An. 


increase in suits for arrears was therefore to be expected. The distribution of. the increase is, . 


indeed, peculiar and difficult to explain in detail. But anthe Meerut Division, where, as the 
report shows, the new law 18 bert wnderstood, the increase wasas much as 32 per cent. The 
number of cases in which tenants have actually been ejected for default in paying their 


rent isstill comparatively small; but, as the Board point out, the working of the new law 
will have to be carefully watched. It is impossible to lay down any general rule as to the'. 


reasons which would justify a court in allowing further time for payment to a tenant; but.it 


must not be forgotten that the landlord is responsible for the payment of the revenue, and he. 


cannot be expected to discharge this obligation unless his tenants are reasonably punctual in 
paying their rent. cs | 

‘ Anearly amendment of the Act seems clearly to be called for in the 
interests of Government, landlords and tenants alike, 


(6).—Police, 
Nil. 
(c),.—Finance and Taxation, 
Nil. ; . 
(d).—-Municipal and Cantonment Affairs, 
Nil. | 
(¢).—LEducation, 


8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 8th May, says :—We welcome :yDIAN PEOPLE, 


Aboution of the Cooper's min the abolition of that expensive luxury, the Cooper’s 
—_ nee _ Hill College. The institution was built exclusively 
atthe eost of the Indian tax-payer, and the charges of its maintenance have always 
come to a very respectable figure. And yet the children of the soil themselves 


have all along been treated with less than justice so far as their claims on that’ 


college are concerned. The college being located in England, the lion’s share of 
the appointments in the Indian Public Works Department open to its passed candi- 
dates has invariably gone to Europeans. But, on account, presumbly, of their high 
intellectual qualifications, a few Indians who joined the college happened to pass 
its examinations with credit and had to be given appointments under the Govern- 
ment of India. This made our late Secretary of State, Lord ——- Hamilton, 
very uneasy, and with his usual friendliness to Indian aspirations he lost no time 
m promulgating an order allowing not more than two Indian passed candidates to 
given appointments. ‘This was an act of injustice so unmerited and a violation 
of the Queéen’s Proclamation so glaring and deliberate that it naturally created 
much discontent in India. We are sure if only the Government of India could 
make up its mind to do justice to educated Indians, a sufficient number of graduates 
can be turned out of the Roorkee College and other Engineering Colleges in India 
for the preets of the Public Works Department, and the abolition of the Cooper’s 
Hill College will not at all be felt as an unwise step. | 


(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 
Nil, 
(q).—General, | 


9 The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 5th May, says :—His Excel- 
= lency Lord Ampthill was installed as Viceroy of 
of India, PMs acting Viceroyalty Tndiaon Saturday afternoon immediately after the 

ne departure of Lord Curzon from these shores, His 
Lordship assumes his exalted office amid the good wishes of the entire Indian 
community. During the three and a half years of his satrapy, Southern India had 
4 smooth time of it and made steady if necessarily slow progress, despite some re- 
| Sctionary legislation. And notwithstanding an occasional exhibition of temper on 


art of his Excellency, his relations with educated Indians have, on the. 


he p 
Whole, been cordial and happy. Necessarily, Lord Ampthill’s acting Viceroyalty 
i 48 


Sth May, 1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
Sth May, 1904, 


HINDUSTANI, 
lith May, 1904, 
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| will be of an uneventful character ; but this is to. be welcomed rather than’ other. 


wise after the stormy period of unpleasant and bitter controversies from which we, 
have just emerged, In his own modest way Lord Ampthill wishes that nothing 
may happen in the next few months to put his untrained seamanship to trial. We 
reciprocate the wish, and hope India will have a peaceful time of it during the 
Viceroyalty of his Lordship. eo 
10. The Hindustént (Lucknow), of the 11th May, thanks the Hon'ble 
" Matives, andthe higher appointments andit Madan Mohan Malviya for the satistics which 
in the ministerial ostapienm in the He, in the course of his speech on the. last Provincia} 
United Provinces, = budget in the Legislative Council, produced showing 
that almost all the ministerial appointments carrying Rs. 200 and upwards o month, 
in the Government Secretariat, the Board of Revenue, the Education, Opuim, Police 
Public Works, and Court of Wards Departments, in the United Provinces, were being 


invariably givento Eurasians and Europeans, to the entire exclusion of natives, .]j. 
‘in the face of the Government of India’s express orders on the subject. This prac- 


tice is certainly very reprehensible and unjust. Nobody would contend that no 
Eurasians and (domiciled) Europeans should be employed in ministerial posts ; but 
it is difficult to see the justice of their exclusive employment. The writer has heard 
that there exists a secret order in the United Provinces Government Secretariat, 
according to which no post bearing more than Rs. 100 a month should be given to 
natives. This shows that natives are deliberately shut out from higher clerical 

osts from sheer partiality to Eurasians. The natives in Ben gal, adras and 
mk receive somewhat better treatment, and are not entirely left out in the 


cold as they are in these provinces, 


V.— LEGISLATION. 


11. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 11th April, received on the 7th May, 
says :—So the Official Secrets Bill has now ripened 
The Cities on the OMcial Secrets act. Into an Act. Our readers must remerhber that we 


exposed in these columns the atrociously objection~ . 


able character of its provisions. We are thankful that some of its bad features 
have been eliminated through the strenuous exertions of some of the Indian mem- 
bers of the Viceregal Council. But the principal clause which made the Bill. 
obnoxious continues, for the publication of official secrets belonging to the Civil 


Department has not been excluded, although the Government was advised and 


appealed to do so by all sections of the people. Lord Curzon stuck to his resolu- 


tion not to yield to the many prayers and solicitations that reached him, and, in 


the face of almost universal opposition, passed the Bill into law. 


If the Government had made the publication of secrets regarding only: 
. 1ts financial condition and the opium market punishable, the Act would have 


been bearable. It is the addition of matters regarding the relation between. 
the Government and the Native States, and all ‘ other important Civil matters’ 
that goes to make the Act so greatly objectionable * ° ° 
Had it been the case that the Government of India was the most unerring judge 
of the best interests of the Native States, the argument advanced by Lord Curzon 
would have some meaning. But times without number has it been demonstrated 
that unless controlled and guided by public opinion the Government cannot deal 
fairly with the Native States. Under such circumstances, disclosure of the 
dealings of the Government with the Native States becomes a necessity. Lord 
Curzon claims that these dealings are “ honourable in the vast majority of cases.” 
If so, why object to their disclosure 2 What is honourable to the Government and 
the States cannot prove injurious to either by their disclosure. Then it is notice- 
able that His Excellency claims these relations to be honourable only in the 
majority of cases, and not in all cases. That is a confession indeed ! Why, we ask 
seriously, should not the cases in which such relations are not honourable or are 
dishonourable be exposed and discussed ? The Viceroy speaks of these relations a5 
being prized by both the Government and the Princes. If so, why should not 
they be made public so that the public too might prize them ? To be plain, the 
Viceroy’s pleadings in defence of keeping all relations between the Government and 
the Princes a secret have a ring of falseness about them which is absolutely unmis- 
takeable. It is hardly necessary to say that Lord Curzon completely failed to 
justify the extension of the Secrets Act to matters relating to the Native States- 


a | 
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.- Lord Curzon claims that he has considerably limited the power.of interven- 
tion of the Act. by laying down that the other civil matters to which the Act will be 
applicable should be “important matters of State.” Now this cannot prove the 

eguard it is represented to be. It is probably the Government and not the 
~ Court that is to determine what is an “ important” State matter, and as the Gov- 
ernment is notorious for its differences with the people, we may well conceive 
how the term ‘important’ will be interpreted. The people cannot determine in 


what lies the importance of a State matter in the opinion of the Government, The > 


tendency, therefore, will be the suppression of all State matters concerning the 
cjvil department. And this sort of suppression will prove seriously detrimental to 
the public interest. : | | | 
It cannot be gainsaid that by the inclusion of Civil secrets into the Act a 
tremendous obstacle has been put in the way of the reform of civil administration. 


§. When we speak of Civil secrets we do not exclude the secrets relating to the 


Native States, for these latter have been specially mentioned in the Act. Now, 
any one who knows the history of the last forty years knows it as a fact that the 
newspapers in India, both Anglo-Indian and Indian, have divulged innumerable 
secrets se to the Civil department of the various Governments in the coun- 
try, vz., the Supreme and the Drociuatel, In the vast majority of such cases, the 
disclosures have contributed decidedly to public good, by putting the people on 
guard against certain contemplated moves or measures of the authorities, by leading 
them to take steps to avert the injury or mischief they apprehended: to result 


therefrom, and by relieving them from the misrule of officials whose continuance in 


office in the same place or any place would have led to the serious deterioration of 
the public service. Salen the rule of Lord Dufferin, Sir Lepel Griffin was speedily 
rising into official favour. He was then the Resident at Bhopal. Numerous were 
his high-handed proceedings and intolerable were they to the Rerun of Bhopal and 
her kith and kin. It was the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta that exposed 
them after all. For months did our valiant contemporary busy himself revealing 
the. misdeeds. of Sir Lepel, and so convincing were the evidences adduced that 
neither did the accused nor the Government on his behalf dare contradict or refute 
them. As a temporary measure, consequent on the exposure, Sir Lepel was removed 
from Bhopal. The gf Reeve Bazar Patrika continued, in the meantime, to expose 
his unfitness for public service, until Lord Dufferin was obliged to pass a Resolution 
condemning some of his actions, and subsequently Sir Lepel was made to retire 
from the service. That was a glorious achievement—this freeing of India from the 
incubus of an official of the type of Sir Lepel Griffin. Sir Lepel was a retrogres- 
sionist of a very bad type, and he was so fast rising in influence that he was openl 
talked of as béing destined for the throne of Bengal, and subsequently for that 
of all India. It goes without saying that as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal or as 
Viceroy he would have done incalculable mischief to this land. That such a man 
could be got rid of by the intervention of a newspaper was due simply to the fact 
that there was no fear in the publication of confidential orders and circulars con- 
nected with the civil administration of Native States and the British Provinces. 
Then we should allude to another case of a like nature which was in connection 
with the doings of an Anglo-Indian official of Bengal, we mean, the late Mr. 
John Beames, who was, if we remember correctly, at the time we are speaking of, 
Commissioner of the Orissa Division. Tho Amrita Bazar Patrika published 
letters and documents proving the charge it brought against him of having con- 
tracted large debts, against the rules of the Civil Service, from people residing within 
his jurisdiction. We think some of the letters published to expose these secret 
transactions of Mr. Beames were of an official or demi-official character. The 
proofs and evidences furnished by our contemporary were of such an incontestable 
and conclusive character that the Government of India was obliged to compel Mr. 
eames to retire from the service. Some twenty years ago, that enterprising ver- 
nacular journal of Calcutta, the Sanjivani, published a confidential circular belong- 
ing to the Police Department, in which the Government gave instructions to 
the Police to keep a strict watch over all public characters, = rtasal and otherwise, 
and to report their sayings and doings and movements to the headquarters, and. 


laid it down that on the care and industry which would be shown by the officers in 


| ischarging this special duty of theirs would mainly depend their promotion in 
the service. This circular laid the foundation of a system of espionage 10 India and 
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its. early exposure did much public good by attracting our attention to it and thug 
moderating the rigour of its application, as the Government. felt ashamed of an jn. 
novation which smelt more of Russian autooracy than of any thing else.. Coming. 
to recent times, to the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, we find that important offic) 

secrets have been published decidedly to the benefit of the people. The secret 
decision of the Viceroy to provide Eurasians with employment under the Government, 
simply because they belonged to a community in which European blood was pre. 
sent, was made public early during the rule of Lord-Curgon. Then again, the early 
revelation by the Bengalee of the retrogressive } ph maces of the Universities Com. 
‘mission led to a discussion of the contemplated changes in the University system, 
and this much helped the cause of the opposition. The publication of the Resolu. 
tion by the Sanjzvani on the Railway (onferen ce at Delhi which met to decide 
the question of a larger employment of Eurasians in the Railway Service, irres. 
pective of merit, exposed the spirit of race favoritism which distinguishes the Cur. 


gon administration and revealed its true colour. Then lastly, Sir Henry Cotton's — 


very important Resolution on the question of the partition of Bengal, published. 
very opportunely by the Bengalee, has been of great service to the people, who 
have found 1n him an authority in defence of their contentions, about the thorough 
soundness and justice of which the whole country is almost unanimous, 


Thus it will be seen that the absence of restrictions on the publication of 
official secrets of a civil character has always proved highly beneficial to public. 
interests. The Official Secrets Act as it now stands will make such benefit impossible 
in the future. The Act will not only deprive the public of an important privilege 
it has so long enjoyed, but will also er to make the Government more autocratic 
and tyrannical. The Government, being now fully conscious of its immunity from 
exposure, will be fearless in its new mission’ of ee the Indian administra- 
tion. It will proceed in its new path with that energy and enthusiasm which can 
be possible only in an evil doer of immense power, great opportunities and illimit- 
able resources. | 

Lord Curzon observed that the modifications that were introduced by the 
Select Committee on the Bill and also by the Council had “ removed the greater 
part of the objections that were entertained to it.” His Lordship would have 
done better not to have snoken in this deceptive manner. The intention was 
apparently to produce the impression that the Government had hearkened to the 
voice of the people in regard to the Bill. It was only some of the very minor 
and quite insignificant objections to the Bill which were removed, while the prin- 
cipal and the most important objections were not heeded. 


Lord Curzon spoke of having made concessiqns to the public which "have 


taken the whole sting out of the meagure.” The effroptery ofthis remark is 
obvious to every fair-minded man. From all that we have said above, it will be 
elear that the entire sting is still there. When this obnoxious measure will pre- 
vent the journalist from publishing a Government paper or facts regarding the 
contemplated intentions of the Government, the revelation of which is sure to avert 


an administrative evjl, or nip in the bud a measure fraught with serious mischief, — 


how can anyone who has the people’s interests at heart avow that the Official 
Secrets Act as it now stands has been deprived of all its sting? Lord Curzon 
may be clever, but he cannot arrogate to himself the supreme cleverness of making 
the people admit that to he white which is really black. 


Lord Curzon, towards the conclusion of his speech, gloried in the fact thet 
now that the Official Secrets Bill has been passed, “people will be more careful 
than they have hitherto been about disclosures which every man at the bottom 
of his heart knows to be dishonourable and injurious to the public interests.” No 
Indian publicist has, to our knowledge, ever disclosed a 7 sapaedeess Secret the 


publication of which proved injurious to the public interests. In fact, Indian 


journalists are led to reveal only such Government secrets as they believe in their 
heart of hearts would prove beneficial to the people if disclosed. In fact nothing 


but such honest belief could ever lead an Indian journalist to try to get possession 


of, and disclose confidential official papers. As to the Viceroy’s insinuation of such 
disclosures being dishonourable, we can only afford to smile at it. Far from being 
dishonourable, it is highly honourable for a man to expose the unworthy and unjust 
proposals or deeds of a professedly. bureaucratic but really tyrannical Government, 
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- commtinnities, and the Indian arid ‘some of the ‘Anglo- 
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.. therds@urzonthas latterly! ago oe per to. speak: with bent: esnrdelty 
ighout those Indian ‘inembersdfothe Vicoregdl Legislative! Council wine 
differ ‘from the’ Government, THis ‘unbedomitp strictures oh Mr. .Gothale'se rva- 
tions Made ob’a fortier becasion wencotiesdat'thestime. In his i an lhe 
Official Seorets Bill he-charged the Hon'ble Dr. Acnttosh 'Mukwrjen, with having 
“ affected to’ehut ‘his eyes” ‘to. the difference between ‘the. Bill tis at ‘wus ma omc 
framed and as it was passed. None will think it becoming on the part of the Vicero 
to accuse a theniber of his Couzicil of wffecting to shut’ His‘ byds to a'fact, because he 
happens honestly and really,to differ from His Excellency on a certain point. This 
is a kind of way which should be below the dignity of the Viceroy to inflict on 
any member of His Council, be he &n Indian or’ Huropean. 

It is noteworthy that the Official Seerets Bill has been passed into law notwith- 
standing the vehement opposition of the Anglo-Indian press, the Native press, the 
public \ssociations, many représetitative men, both of wa Indian and-Anglo-Indian 

Yndian members of the Vice- 
regal . Le islative Council. Few measures of the Goverriment ‘of India «have. ben 
so strongly condemned by both Indians and Anglo-Indians. But it does not lie in 
our autocratic rulers to listen to the voice of the people, or any section of it, how- 
ever reasonable and just their contentions or ain, ti may be. To concede to the 

opular demand is now deemed to be an ignoble surrender, a humiliation that is 
tantamount to the loss of Britain’s sovereign authority in India. The British 
ower in India will vanish, so think our all-wise rulers, if the British Indian 
Beverament permits its actions to be moulded by the voice of the people. 

The Official Secrets Act adds the last stone to the grave of the liberty of the 
Indian press, and to Lord Curzon belongs the infamy—an Imperialist like His Ex- 
cellency might consider it fame—of accomplishing this task. What is called the 
Sedition Act may be irremoveable even under a Liberal Administration, but there 
are circumstances in connection with the Secrets Act which embolden us to cherish 
the hope that a Liberal Ministry could be induced to repeal it. The Anglo-Indian 
press and the majority of the non-official Anglo-Indian community are as strongly 
opposed to the Act as the Indian wee The antagonism to this measure has 
been almost universal, and if the next Election bring the Liberals into power, we 
should leave no stone unturned to secure the revocation of the Act. We would 
propose the appointment of a Committee in India and another in England to take 
steps towards the accomplishment of the object we have mentioned. It would 
indeed be most disgraceful for us to submit to the Act when there is still a con- 
stitutional way open to us to secure its annulment. 


12. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 8th May, in commenting upon 
the Punjab Limitation Bill, says :—Our own opinion 
is that, as a rule, neither the ryot is recklessly extrava- 
gant and becomes indebted for sheer wantonness, nor is the money-lender habitually 
a blood-sucker solely bent on pauperizing his unfortunate debtor. The ryot contracts 
debt because of necessity, and pays heavy rates of interest on account of want of 
credit. By the raising of the period of limitation he can get money on easier terms, 
as the sowcar has a long period during which to get back his principal and interest. 
The credit of the ryot, which was never satisfactory, has been contracted by the 
passing of the Land Alienation Act, and his difficulties have been unnecessarily 
creased. Now, by the enactment of the Limitation Bill, the lost credit will be 
somewhat restored. We therefore entirely agree with the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab that the extension of limitation ‘ will be found to operate to the mutual 
convenience and benefit of both the money-lender and the agricultural debtor.’ 


The Punjab Limitation Bill. 


VI.—Rattway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post Orrics. 
138. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 6th May, says that as 


Suggestion for increasing the pay of the Government of India h as allotte & sum in this 

ihe runners and the lowest clerks in gate budget for a the Postal Service, the 
- ; irector-General of Post Offices will, it is to be 

hoped, first.satisfy the claims for promotion of the most hard-worked runners. and 
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the poor clerks drawing Rs. 4 or Rs. 5,and Rs. 15 per mensem respec ively. I 


is acknowledged on all that the work done by the Postal Department ;, 


‘most satisfactory, regular and prompt. Bub the Department owes all this oy. 


cellence and credit to the hard and dging labour and honesty of its rank and 
file ; and hence the authorities would do well to take the present opportunity of 
making suitable increments in the pay of their poorly paid ministerial staff. 


VIII.—Namivs Societies any Reticiovs anp Socran Marrzrs. 
Nil. 
TX.—MIsceLLaNngeovs, 
Nil. 
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1.—Pottrics. | 
(a)—Foreign. 
1. Tue Hindi Hindosthdn (Kalékankar), of the 13th May, referring to the 
successes which Japan has so far gained over Russia 
both on sea and land, says, that these remarkable 
toe peng | achievements of the Japanese against their formidable enemy, may well 
ead one to expect their ultimate victory in the war. The Japanese first acquired 
their proficiency in the coe” art under the instruction of German experts, and 
then sought the friendship of England to improve their political status. Verily 
God helps those who help themselves. Japan has learnt the value of self-help and 
self-reliance, and is both , Aeon and courageous, intelligent and considerate. Hence 
though she is a tiny Power compared with Russia, there is much likelihood of her 
being able to hold her own against the latter in the long run. The Indians are 


The Russo-Japanese war. 


rejoicing on the victories of the Japanese, their rulers’ allies, and pray God to 


crown with ultimate success the noble efforts of the Japanese in the war which they 
have most courageously entered upon, and are carrying on with perfect fair play. 
2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 15th May, says :—Universel 
| admiration is felt for Japan at her very daring ex- 
loits. She has besieged Port Arthur, and the way 
this has been done is said to be without parallel in history. And in the land fight 
she has beaten Russia at every step, and occupies a commanding position in South- 
ern Manchuria. Russia has had to successively retire from every position she has 
occupied, and her losses are counted in the fourth figure. It is now recognised 
that the great General Kuropatkin is after all not infallible, and we are told the 
general opinion in military circles is that, while the Russian soldiers fought 
bravely and unmindful of all personal risk, bad generalship has to answer for part at 
any rate of the disasters that have overtaken the Russian arms. We hope it will also 
be recognised in the proud West that the current and growing opinion about the 
inherent inferiority of the Kast and the pre-ordained destiny of coloured people to 
be content to remain the foot-stools of imperialist peoples of the West, will receive a 
wholesome and much needed check consequent on what Japan is achieving. We 
are aware the easy reply may be given that one swallow does not make a summer; 
but what we emphasize is that what Japan has been able to become in the course 
of a generation, it will not be impossible for other Kastern nations also to become, 
iven the necessary favouring conditions. Another point that we wish will dawn 
on the Western mind now is that too much price may be paid for Imperialism, as 
Russia must now know to her cost. 
3. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 16th May, says:— We 
are glad tolearn that an association called the Indo- 
association at Tokio.’ mere Japanese Association has been formed to promote 
friendly relations between India and Japan, and to 
make literary, religious, educational, and industrial investigations. We wish every 
success to the Indo-Japanese Association. 
4. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 15th May, says :—‘ Pacific ' 
slaughter is going on in Tibet unabated. The age 
of chivalry is gone, and no compunction is now felt 


The Russo-Japanese war. 


The Tibet Mission. 


by powerful people in taking doubtful advantage of their giants’ strength to tyran- 


nise over weaker peoples. In the very first engagement, if engagement it can be 
called, that the Younghusband ‘ peaceful mission’ had to face, we knew how in 
sanguinary ten minutes about 750 Tibetans were massacred. Ina second engage- 
ment a sour of hundred more of the so-called enemy were swept off. Now there 
was a third encounter near Gyantse, and another couple of hundred were accounted 
for. Thus, more Tibetans have been slaughtered by now than the total losses the 
combined forces had to sustain in the Far B 
Yalu river. The Mission is now at Gyantse, and we are told will soon advance to 
Lhassa. What may happen afterwards we cannot of course tell. But we advise 
the reader to add many pinches of salt to the promises of statesmen regarding their 
future intentions. From what the Novw Vremya states, it seems to ia clear that 
Russia resents what Britain is doing in Tibet, feeling, as she does, that Britain has 
taken questionable advantage of her pre-occupations elsewhere. We dread to 


a the complications the indiscretions of impetuous politicians may 
ead to, | 


ast before the bloody battles near the 


( 175 ) 
5. The English Hindosthén (Kalékankar), of the 16th May, says :— We 


hope that some official announcement will soon be 
made, and the small force in Tibet reinforced, because 
we feel sure that, uneducated as the Tibetans are, they will not learn sub- 
iection unless some portion of their country is brought under English rule, 
‘and-for some years, at least, an English protectorate is established in that country. 
They cannot match our brave English soldiers, but outnumbered as our small 
forces are in Tivet, they might be surrounded, and, God forbid it, annihilated. This 


The Tibet Mission. 


would encourage the over-numbered force against us, and. they may give us more 


trouble in having to be reconquered. It would not only give us extra trouble, but 
will cost us greater expenses than what we have up to this time borne. Moreover, 
our defeat in Tibet might encourage some neighbouring Powers to fight against 
us, with the troops of Dalai Lama. 

6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th May, says:~The debate on 
Tibet appeared tous to be so devoid of earnestness 
that while reading even the Opposition speeches, the 
idea entered into our mind that the speeches were made to order. If the Indian 
Government has the proof, and the Secretary of State is in possession of documents 
showing that Russia was actually making an advance through Tibet on India, if the 
‘Tibetans had entered into a defensive alliance (with Russia), the Indian public should 
have been taken into confidence from the very beginning. Instead of that, the Indian 
public had been hoodwinked and the Government of India proceeded to do things 
in @ manner neither in keeping with its respect for the House of Commons, nor 
with the sense of dignity that should characterise its action. Lord Curzon was for 
taking bold steps from the very beginning, but the Secretary of State refused to 
give him a free hand and declined to give him authority to establish a British 
Residency at Lhassa. Lord Curzon’s Government silently took the snub, but 
proceeded to do things in its own way ; Colorel Younghusband proceeded to Tibet 
with a Mission only. The sanction of Parliament was not necessary for this Mis- 
sion. The “ Peace Mission” soon turned into a“ War Mission.” There wasa 
fight. The line of communication was long. The Mission did not succeed in its 
objects at the first stage after entering the Lama’sterritory. A larger force had 
to be despatched and the sanction of Parliament had to be taken. The sanction- 
taking was a mere farce. It was simply registering a decree of the Government of 
India. Some Liberal members cane a protest in a feeble tone, but that amounted 
tonothng. They wanted an assurance that the Government did not mean annexa- 
tion. The assurance was given, though Mr. Brodrick qualified it by the statement 
that annexation might be forced onthe Government. Thisis coming. The res- 
ponsibility will of course be on the heads of the Tibetans who, having sacrificed 
themselves to British bayonets in numbers so as to rouse the indignation of the 


The fature of Tibet. 


Americans and lead them to call the skirmish “ savagery,” “ brutality,” “butchery” ° 


and what not, have not yet come to their senses and do not allow the “ peace” 
Mission of Colonel Younghusband to proceed further. The event at Kora where 
800 Tibetans got hemselves killed wil precipitate matters, specially as they have 
been so foolish as to kill Captain Bethune with 3 men of the 32nd Pioneers. Colonel 
“ounghusband and General Macdonald mean to proceed to Lhassa unchecked by 
any demonstration of the Tibetan peasantry. What will happen at Lhassa is 
more than what one cansay. The-head Laina might leave the monastery, and follow 
the tactics of the Mad Mulla of Somaliland and migrate into Russian territory, 


leaving Colonel Younghusband to the unpleasant task of pusing some other Lamaon | 


the gadi in his place, or he may stay down at Lhassa and have a treaty with the re- 
presentative of the British Government. After the treaty has been executed, after 
the solemn assurance given that the treaty will be followed, the question arises what 
agency is there to see that the treaty is literally adhered to. What guarantee is 
there that as soon as Colonel Younghusband leaves Tibet, the Lamas will not again 
show an attitude of hostility or will not sell themselves to Russia? There is none 
whatsoever. Hence two courses are proposed. First, that a British Residency 
should be established at Lhassa, the very thing which the Secretary of State in 

ouncil had refused to sanction when approached by the Government of India 
‘ome six months ago. The second is to construct a road to Lhassa, a portion of it 
Passing through the territory of Bhutan, to enable the Government to inflict pun- 
shment whenever the Lanias show partiality towards the Russians. Both these 
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I.—Potrrics. 
(a)—Foreiqn. 

1, Tse Hindi Hindosthdén (Kalékankar), of the 13th May, referring to the 
successes which Japan has so far gained over Russia 
both on sea and land, says, that these remarkable 
Boy orange | achievements of the Japanese against their formidable enemy, may well 
ead one to expect their ultimate victory in the war. The J 4 comm first acquired 
their proficiency in the military art under the instruction of German experts, and 
then sought the friendship of England to improve their political status. Verily 
God helps those who help themselves. Japan has learnt the value of self-help and 
self-reliance, and is both heave and courageous, intelligent and considerate. Hence 
though she is a tiny Power compared with Russia, there is much likelihood of her 
being able to hold her own against the latter in the long run. The Indians are 


The Russo-Japanese war. 


rejoicing on the victories of the Japanese, their rulers allies, and pray God to 


crown with ultimate success the noble efforts of the Japanese in the war which they 
have most courageously entered upon, and are carrying:on with perfect fair play. 
2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 15th May, says :—Universel 
admiration is felt for Japan at her very daring ex- 
loits. She has besieged Port Arthur, and the way 
this has been done is said to be without parallel in history. And in the land fight 
she has beaten Russia at every step, and occupies a commanding position in South- 
ern Manchuria. Russia has had to successively retire from every position she has 
occupied, and her losses are counted in the fourth figure. It is now recognised 
that the great General Kuropatkin is after all not infallible, and we are told the 
general opinion in military circles is that, while the Russian soldiers fought 
bravely and unmindful of all personal risk, bad generalship has to answer for part at 
any rate of the disasters that have overtaken the Russian arms. We hope it will also 
be recognised in the proud West that the current and growing opinion about the 
inherent inferiority of the East and the pre-ordained destiny of coloured people to 
be content to remain the foot-stools of imperialist peoples of the West, will receive a 
wholesome and much needed check consequent on what Japan is achieving. We 
are aware the easy reply may be given that one swallow does not make a summer; 
but what we emphasize is that what Japan has been able to become in the course 
of a generation, it will not be impossible for other Eastern nations also to become, 
given the necessary favouring conditions. Another point that we wish will dawn 
on the Western mind now is that too much price may be paid for Imperialism, as 
Russia must now know to her cost. 
38. The English Hindosthdn (Kalikankar), of the 16th May, says:— We 
are glad tolearn that an association called the Indo- 
association at Toxin nee Ss Japanese Association has been formed to promote 
friendly relations between India and Japan, and to 


The Russo-Japanese war. 


make literary, religious, educational, and industrial investigations. We wish every. 


success to the Indo-Japanese Association. 

4. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 15th May, says :—‘ Pacific ' 
ies site liane | slaughter is going on in Tibet unabated. The age 
| of chivalry is gone, and no compunction is now felt 
by powerful people in taking doubtful advantage of their giants’ strength to tyran- 
nise over weaker peoples. In the very first engagement, if engagement it can be 
called, that the Younghusband ‘ peaceful mission’ had to face, we knew how ina 
sanguinary ten minutes about 750 Tibetans were massacred. Ina second engage- 
ment a oui of hundred more of the so-called enemy were swept off. Now there 
was a third encounter near Gyantse, and another couple of hundred were accounted 
for. Thus, more Tibetans have been slaughtered by now than the total losses the 

combined forces had to sustain in the Far E 


Yalu river. The Mission is now at Gyantse, and we are told will soon advance to 


Lhassa. What may happen afterwards we cannot of course tell. But we advise 


the reader to add many pinches of salt to the promises of statesmen regarding their 
future intentions. From what the Nove Vremya states, it seems to be clear that 
Russia resents what Britain is doing in Tibet, feeling, as she does, that Britain has 
taken questionable advantage of her pre-occupations elsewhere. We dread to 


=e the complications the indiscretions of impetuous politicians may 
ea to. ‘ 
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5. The English Hindosthén (Kaldkénkar), of the 16th May, says :— We 


hope that some official announcement will soon be 

made, and the small force in Tibet reinforced, because 

we feel sure that, uneducated as the Tibetans are, they will not learn sub- 
jection unless some portion of their country is brought under English rule, 

‘and-for some years, at least, an English protectorate is established in that country. 

They cannot match our brave English soldiers, but outnumbered as our small 

forces are in Tibet, they might be surrounded, and, God forbid it, annihilated. This 

would encourage the over-numbered force against us, and. they may give us more 

trouble in having to be reconquered. It would not only give us extra trouble, but 

will cost us greater expenses than what we have up to this time borne. Moreover, 

our defeat in Tibet might encourage some neighbouring Powers to fight against 
us, with the troops of Dalai Lama. 

: 6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th May, says:The debate on 
Tibet appeared tous to be so devoid of earnestness 
that while reading even the Opposition speeches, the 

idea entered into our mind that the speeches were made to order. if the Indian 

Government has the proof, and the Secretary of State is in possession of documents 

showing that Russia was actually making an advance through Tibet on India, if the 

‘Tibetans had entered into a defensive alliance (with Russia), the Indian public should 

have been taken into confidence from the very beginning. Instead of that, the Indian 

public had been hoodwinked and the Government of India proceeded to do things 
in a manner neither in keeping with its respect for the House of Commons, nor 
with the sense of dignity that should characterise its action. Lord Curzon was for 
taking bold steps from the very beginning, but the Secretary of State refused to 
give him a free hand and declined to give him authority to establish a British 
Residency at Lhassa. Lord Curzon’s Government ‘silently took the snub, but 
proceeded to do things in its own way ; Colonel Younghusband proceeded to Tibet 
with a Mission only. The sanction of Parliament was not necessary for this Mis- 
sion. The ‘“ Peace Mission” soon turned into a“ War Mission. There wasa 
fight. The line of communication was long. The Mission did not succeed in its 
objects at the first stage after entering the Lama’sterritory. A larger force had 
to be despatched and the sanction of Parliament had to be taken. The sanction- 
taking was a mere farce. It was simply registering a decree of the Government of 
India. Some Liberal members entered a protest in a feeble tone, but that amounted 
tonothng. They wanted an assurance that the Government did not mean annexa- 
tion. The assurance was given, though Mr. Brodrick qualified it by the statement 
that annexation might be forced onthe Government. Thisis coming. The res- 
ponsibility will of course be on the heads of the Tibetans who, having sacrificed 
themselves to British bayonets in numbers so as to rouse the indignation of the 


The Tibet Mission. 


‘fhe future of Tibet. 


Americans and lead them to call the skirmish “ savagery,” “ brutality,” “ butchery” ° 


and what not, have not yet come to their senses and do not allow the “ peace” 
Mission of Colonel Younghusband to proceed further. The event at Kora where 
300 Tibetans got hemselves killed will precipitate matters, specially as they have 
been so foolish as to kill Captain Bethune with 3 men of the 32nd Pioneers. Colonel 
Younghusband and General Macdonald mean to proceed to Lhassa unchecked by 
any demonstration of the Tibetan peasantry. What will happen at Lhassa is 
more than what one cansay. The head Laina might leave the monastery, and follow 
the tactics of the Mad Mulla of Somaliland and migrate into Russian territory, 


leaving Colonel Younghusband to the unpleasant task of pariin g some other Lama on | 


the gadi in his place, or he may stay down at Lhassa and have a treaty with the re- 
presentative of the British Government. After the treaty has been executed, after 
the solemn assurance given that the treaty will be followed, the question arises what 
agency is there to see that the treaty is literally adhered to. What guarantee is 
here that as soon as Colonel Younghusband leaves Tibet, the Lamas will not again 
show an attitude of hostility or will not sell themselves to Russia ? There is none 
Whatsoever. Hence two courses are proposed. First, that a British Residency 
should be established at Lhassa, the very thing which the Secretary of State in 

ouncil had refused to sanction when approached by the Government of India 
‘ome six months ago. The second is to construct a road to Lhassa, a portion of it 
Passing through the territory of Bhutan, to enable the Government to inflict pun- 
'shment whenever the Lamas show partiality towards the Russians. Both these 
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courses are likely to be adopted. A British Residency may be sanctioned and aj] 
past promises and opposition frum the Secretary of State in Council may go to the 
wall, The road may also be constructed. Both these courses are open to serioyg 
objections. Of course Bhutan cannot raise any objection to the construction of 
the proposed road ; but does the Government really believe that the Bhutanis wil] 
not grow suspicious by the construction of a road through its country, which 
has hitherto been regarded. as altogether independent of its control. With dis. 
content on the North-West frontier, we. shall have discontent on the North-Eastern 
frontier as the result of this policy. The discontented classes in the North-Eagt 
might not be great fanatics, but excitable they are ; and who knows that they too 
might not prove a source of grave danger to the Government of the country in the 
near future. 


(6).—Home. | 
7. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 19th May, says :—We are 
glad that the case of Mr. Tilak has been taken up by 
afew English publicists and members of Parliament, 
Nothing could be better than the article printed by the Daily News, in which our 
friendly contemporary made no secret of its sense of grave injustice done to Mr, 
Tilak by the Beveriansat of Bombay. Messrs. Schwann and Weir questioned 
Mr. Brodrick on the matter, and repeated the suggestion unanimously made by 
the Indian press that adequate compensation should be paid to our persecuted 
countryman. But Mr. Brodrick contented himself by saying that the mere fact 
that the High Court ‘ overruled’ the decision of the inferior court constituted no 
claim for compensation to Mr. Tilak. This was an easy reply to give ; but if the 
Secretary of State will take the trouble to read the judgment of Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins—we note Mr. Brodrick confessed he did not read the judgment and also 
seemed to say he did not care to read it—he will find that Mr. Tilak’s case was 
of a special character, that he had to suffer so cruelly on account of both executive 
over-zeal and judicial incapacity and perversity combined, and that he has a claim, 
moral if not legal, for compensation. But we suppose a Government that has 
learnt to play the réle of persecutor of the innocent, cannot so easily make up 
its mind to make the amendé honourable by being magnanimous to the victims 
of its wrath. 


Mr. Tilak’s case in Parliament, 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 

Nil. 

IiI.—Native States. 
Nil. 

IV.—ADMINISTRATION. 

(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
eo (b).—Police. 
8. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 15th May, states thet 


eed for the location of e detective SUmetime ago a person against whom a warrant for 
police official at the Benighat at Allaha- arrest had been issued, was discovered in the guise of 3 
— } Sddiu (holy man) worshipping an image of the Ganges 
and receiving alms from people at the Benighat at Allahabad. As late as the 4th 
May last another Bdbdji at Nadh administered poison in food to three Telegt 
(Madrasi) pilgrims at the Ganges, and, robbing them of Rs. 70 they had with them, 
bolted. The police, however, arrived at the scene before it was too late, 40 
sent the Telegus for treatment to hospital, where they recovered after sometime, 
and explained how poison had been given to them. Such events are of freque® 
occurrence at the Benighdt, and the authorities would do well to station * 
detective police official there permanently. 


(c).—Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. 


(d).—Municipat and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. ) 


Li} 
OO er ee —' (¢).—Hducation, fae ny rs or ee 
9, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 15th May, sdéys :~His Honour 
+ purriouta for the angio. it James LaTouche has earned the gratitude of 
a Schools in the United Prov- ¢very parent who has a child to educate, by so prompt- 
_— 7 ; ly giving effect to his Government's Resolution of 
last year offering to suitably modify the courses of instruction in the Anglo-Verna- 
cular schools. That the revised curricula still leave room for improvément we can 
well believe ; but no one can doubt that they are a considerable improvement on 
what was. The Arithmetic course will henceforth be more evenly distributed 
among the different classes ; the existing scheme of drawing will be retained ; head 
masters will have complete discretion to promote boys according to their capacity ; 
object-lessons will be optional in the preparatory section, too much time will not 
be devoted to the lessons, they will not be attempted if thé teachers are not fit, 
and the selection of objects will be left to the head-masters ; only ability to read 
and write the alternative cheracter will be required of the pupils, héadmasters being 
left to make their own arrangements ; and bifurcation of studies will not be post- 
oned to the high school stage. In regard to vernacular schools the Lieutenant- 
Governor 0. the present system is working well enough for the time, and no 


change is called for. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
| «Nil. 
(9).—General. 


10. Al Bashér (Etdwah), of the 10th May, is glad to notice that the 
“publication of thé Fyzatad Gaxte in Deputy Commissioner of Fyzabad recognized the 
——————— reasonableness of the objection it took to the Fyzabad 


_ Gazette being isstied in the Nagri character alone at the cost of the District Board, 


and has ordered the journal to be published in both the Persian and Nagri charac- 
ters in future. ee fae 3 : 
11. <Al-Bashér (Etéwah) dated the 10th May; complains that though Sir 
) James Digges LaTouche has, on several occasions; 
ffene neST! edition of te as? ~= expressed his disapproval of the use of unfami- 
liar words, whether of Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian 
origin, in the vernacular official papers, &c., of the United Provinces, the 
opponents of Urdu do not yet give up their endeavours to revive the dead Hindi 
language called Bhdsha. An instance in point is the Village Munsifs Act 
recently printed in the Nagri character at the Government Press, Allahabad. 
A large number of difficult Sanskrit words, which can be understood only 
by Sanskrit-knowing people, have been used in the Nagri edition, so that it can 
hardly be said to be printed in the language of these provinces. The Lieutenant- 
Governor would do well to send for a copy of this edition, and see for himself if 
the language used is not too difficult for the people in general ; and if he concurs 
with the views of the writer, he had better call for an explanation as to why his 
orders have been so openly disregarded. When the opponents of Urdu dare disobey 
the orders of His Honour in this way during his own régime, what guarantee 
is there that they will not do their best to destroy Urdu altogether, when His 
Honour lays down the reins of the government of these provinces ? 
12. The Sandtan Dharma Patdéké (Moradabad), in its joint issue for 


Complaints regarding the road be. February and March, publishes a pilgrim’s account of 


tompley and are een iatinete his late journey ‘to the temple of Badrinath in the 
mat temple, in the Garhwal District.  § (Jarhwal District. The pilgrim complains that the 
road, measuring about 20 miles, between Vishunpraydg and Badrinath, especially 
the first 9 miles of it, is extremely bad and dangerous. The path is not more than 
2 or 2} cubits in breadth in many places, while a stupendous mountain towers in 
the air on one side, and a deep gulf frowns on the other. This road should cer- 
tainly be mended, improved, and put in a satisfactory condition either at the expense 
of Government or from the proceeds of the offerings made to the Badrinath temple, 
for the convenience of several thousand pilgrims who visit that shrine every year. 
The Tehri coolies plying the dandies in this difficult path are generally a set of 
rogues who tease a harass pilgrims a good deal to extort as much money from 
them as they can. They often put down the dandzes at very dangerous places, in 
the most careless way, to the great risk of the occupants being thrown out of them. 


ol 
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The chattis (halting-places) are generally very unclean and dirty, and the authorj- 


. ties would do-well to appoint two sweepers in each place. The chaukidur, whois 


located at each chattz, to look after the sanitation and cleanliness of the place, does: 


not do any thing of the sort. Many pilgrims contract dangerous diseases on the way,. 


such as diarrhea, cholera, &c., and hte ere had better be made for supplying them 
free with quinine, peppermint, chlorodyne, camphor, &. The want. of a hospital 
or. dispensary at the temple of Badrinath should also be removed, and arrangement 
made for a sufficiently strong light being burnt in the temple so that all pilgrims may 
be able to enjoy a clear view of the idol; which is not the case at present. The men- 
dicants who go about the sacred place stark naked and extort charity from pilgrims, 
even by force, are a great nuisance; and steps should be taken to turn them out. 


V — LEGISLATION. 
| | Nil. 
VI.—Raiiway. . | 


13. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 15th May, referring to the 
eurresticn for the introduction of troduction of platform tickets by the Oudh and 
platform tickets on the East Indian’ Rohilkhand Railway authorities, says that the East 
= Indian Railway also would do well to adopt this useful 
reform for the sake of public convenience. 


14. The Jém-t-Jamshed (Moradabad), of the 15th May, complains that 
A complaint regarding the booking 8 both third and intermediate class passengers are 
Sint cr ne ation on the Barnuy-Ram. oOKed at one and the same booking-otlice window at 
sion inasinemiamansca a the Rampur railway station, intermediate class passen- 
gers have to endure all the elbowing, jostling and other inconveniences with third 
class travellers in obtaining their tickets. Intermediate class passengers pay a 
higher fare, and they should be spared some of the troubles of third class passen- 
gers, and necessary arrangements made for booking them separately. 


15. A correspondent of the Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 18th May, says 
that some years ago a well, which existed at the East 
teroatine Gawnpore railway tation’ Lndian railway station, Cawnpore, was closed, and a 
pump was put up instead which supplied water to 
passengers day and night. But for the last two years the pump has been closed at 
night, to the great inconvenience and discomfort of a large ntimber of passengers 
who have to pass through a junction station like Cawnpore. One or two Brahmans 
who have free access to the pump on the station platform, charge the passengers 
waiting outside the platform at the rate of one pice per Jota, so that poorer passengers 
who cannot afford to pay so much for such a small quantity of water, must either do 
without water, or repair to the city for it. The writer is afraid that the Brahman 
water-bearers very likely get the outside pumps closed during the night in col- 
lusion with the railway officials in order to sel] water to passengers at an exorbitant 
rate. Again, though six trains run from Lucknow to Cawnpore, and four up-trains 
pass through Cawnpore during the 24 hours, no Lucknow-Cawnpore train, excepting 
the one night mail train, is so timed as to have connection with any of the Kast Indian 
up-trains at Cawnpore, and the result is that day passengers from Lucknow bound 
for Etéwéh, &c., have to wait at Cawnpore as long as seven hours before they 
get an up-train. Two years ago, a Lucknow passenger had not to wait more 
than half an hour at Cawnpore before he got an up-train during the day, and the 
railway authorities concerned would do ish.» to revert totheir old time table, in 
regard for the convenience of passengers. | 


VII.—Posr Orrice. 
Nil. 
VITI—Native Societies anp Reticious anp Socrat Martrers. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUS, 
Nil. 
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I.—Potrics. | 
(a).—Foretgn. | 


1. Tae Indian People (Allahabad), of the 22nd May, says:~The 
‘pacific’ slaughter is proceeding apace in Tibet, and 
| the ‘mission of false progr ’ 18 under orders to 
march on Lhassa. More troops are about to leave for the land of the Lamas with 
a view to bring those misguided people to their senses, and to plant the tree of 
civilization in their midst by—annexation? Mr. John Morley, writing of the 
Crimean war in his great biography, writes of the well-known way in which, since 
what we call modern civilization began, the peace-makers have been checkmated 
by the war-makers by changes of front when one plea after another is either eluded 
or satisfied. Lord Curzon is now in England, and he will not be himself if he will 
not use all the influence he has over his Majesty's Government to convert them to 
his forward and aggressive views of the situation. Meanwhile, as if anticipat- 
ing what the future may certainly be expected to bring about, Lord Hardwicke, 
whom our readers may remember as India’s Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State, is reported to have ssid in the House of Lords that the Government should 
not be asked ‘ to give any definite pledge regarding the form the settlement 
will take on the conclusion of hostilities. Mark the words. But what about 
the pledges already given? But Lord Hardwicke said that the state of affairs 
had completely changed now. How? By the hostility shown to the ‘ mission.’ 
But when the Prime Minister and the Foreign and Tndiea Necretaries of State 
gave their pledges in Parliament a month ago, had they not spoken quite a fort- 
night after the engagement at Tuna? Was that not the exhibition of hosti- 


The Tibet Mission. 


lity on the part of the Tibetans? To prophesy, especially in politics, is dangerous; — 
settlement that will be | 


but we should not in the least be surprised if the only 
acceptable to the British Government will take the form of annexation of Tibet. 

2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 23rd May, says :—Time alone will 
7 show whether the so-called Tibet Mission will 
prove of such distinct advantage to England and 
India, as sanguinely predicted by the originator and 
organizor of the Mission, Lord Curzon. We have, and we my say the world 
has, doubts in the matter. The originator of a political measure or action is not 
its competent judge, for it is natural for him to feel the partiality of a father 
towards it. So what others say of the Tibet Mission should deserve the attention 
and consideration of the highest authorites in Britain. A Russain journalist, 
who has been in London recently, on being interviewed on the subject, gave it as 
his deliberate opinion that Russia is only biding her time to revenge the march of 
British troops into Tibet, and that the Russian reply to this British diplomatic 
move will take the form of placing an army of Consncke all along the northern 
frontiers of India. We may take the statement with grains of salt, but it 
unmistakeably shows the way the wind is blowing. If the Tibet Expedition 
goes up to Lhassa and the fruit reaped by Britain be as sweet to her as she expects, 
it will be all the more bitter to Russia, and in all probability lay the foundations 
of a bitter relationship between the two Powers, the outcome of which we may well 
spare our imagination to conjecture. 


" (6).—Home. 

Nil. 
IJ.—AFaHANISTAN AND TRrANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 

II].—Native States. 


The Tibet Mission and the alleged 
Rassian resentment against it. 


3. The Akhbdér-ul-Aziéz (Agra), of the 7th Mey: states, on the authority of 


a letter recently published in the Bombay Punch, by 


Alleged interference of the Hindu 
tahsildar with mosques, &c., at Bari 


in the Dholpur State. ( 


prepa mosque) at Bari, in the Dholpur State, that 
Babu Kunj Bihari Lal, tahsildér of Bari, has dug up the Muhammadan graveyard 
situated within the fort at that town ; that having made some alterations in severe! 
mosques he has converted them into cattle-pounds and State offices; that he 1 


Shahab-ud-din A hmad,manager of the Jama-i-Masjid 


aw, DB FP ew 


i i 
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using one of the mosques as his own drawing-room; that he intends demolishi 

snother,; that he has removed the bath-room of another; and that, on the 
top of all these atrocities, he has just ordered the closing of. tho drain of the 
Jama-i-Masjid, which carries off the refuse of the water used by Muhammadans in 
their ablutions, on pain of every person saying his prayers in the mosque. meine 


fined a rupee per diem until his orders are carried out. A memorial, signed. by: both 
Muhammadans and Hindus, was submitted to the tahsildar, urging that the drain 


was an old one, and should be left intact ; but no order was passed thereon. The 
Muhammadans then made an oral representation to the Superintendent of the 
State, but he paid no attention to it. These matters have caused great annoyance 
to the Muhammadans, who intend bringing them to the notice of the higher State 
authorities and the Government. The Akhbér-ul-Aztz does not understand why 
the tahsild4r should be allowed to harass the Muhammadans in this way. His 


_ conduct is calculated to cause a breach of the peace, for which the Superintendent, 


who has refused to lend an ear to the complaint of the Muhammadans, will be 


partly responsible. The tahsildir had better be transferred, and, after an enquiry, 
the grievances of the Muhammadans redressed. 


4, A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 25th May, states 
os that during his late railway journey from Cawnpore to 
Bombay, he stopped a short time at the Ujjain station 
| where he found that passengers bound for Ujjain were 
detained for plague | ean before they were allowed to enter the town. As 
plague has already broken out in Ujjain, the plague quarantine camp enables the 
police to extort money from passengers, rather than protect the town from plague. 


LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


Plague quarantine at Ujjain. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
5. Akhbdr-ul-Aziz (Agra), of the 7th May, says that the Zul Qarnain 


Complaint regarding the non-punc- Of Budaun is right in complaining that Revenue and 
Ditrist Officers in. attending tur Criminal District Officers in the United Provinces 
er eee do not punctually attend their courts, which causes 
much inconvenience to litigants, and requests Sir James Digges LaTouche to call 
upon his subordinates to report how far the orders issued on the subject (fixing the 
hours for holding court) by his predecessor, Sir Antony MacDonnell, in 1900, are 


bemg observed. It is to be hoped that Sir James, a vigilant ruler as he is, will 


assuredly take some action in the matter, and thereby insure the attendance of the 


officers in court in due time. 


—(b).—Police. 
6. The Nastm-i-Agra (Agra), of the 23rd May, says that thefts are report- 
ed to have become very frequent of late at Agra. 
Four persons, who were accused of thefts and were 
arrested with arms found in their possession on the 19th May, in Kucha Lahauri 
Mal, by the City Inspector of Police, are said to be bac ida of the Gwalior 


Jncrease in thefts at Agra. 


State. It is believed that the increase in thefts is due to gambling and opium 


speculations which are much practised in the town. The local authorities would 
do well to take some steps in the matter. 3 


(c).— Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
7. The Nétya Patra (Allahabad), for March, (received on the 24th May) 


complains that the late revision of the water-rate 
assessments at Allahabad was very unsatisfactory and 
unfair, the assessments having been increased even 
in the case of many such houses in which no addition or improvement of any kind 
been made. Again, no written notice was given to the householders, of 

© crease in the assessments of the rate on their houses, and the result was that 
any a householder did not know of it until it was too late, and his objection was 
ejected as being time-barred. Even the objections of such householders who had 
Qaway from Allahabad during the period allowed for submitting objections, 
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‘were not considered on the same ground, their plea of absence from the town coup}: 
ing for nothing. But the objections of even those persons who-filed them iy 
time were cursorily disposed of, the cases in which any reduction in the assessmey 
was allowed being few and far between. How can the people be expected t, 
prosper and be nappy where such high-handedness is. practised by the log 
authorities? It is to be strongly hoped that the Lieutenant Governor will take th 
matter into his kind consideration and take steps to have the grievance of th 
residents of Allahabad in the matter of water-rate assessments redressed. 


g. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 22nd May, complains tha 

the road from Kothdé Pdércha to Bairahna at Allahs. 

at anatiatnctory condition of «read == had is badly in need of repairs, being full of deep hole 

in many places, and draws the attention of the Mui. 
cipal Chairman to it. 


(e).—Education. 


9, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 23rd May, ‘says :—After a travajl 

of nearly five years, the Government has at last given 

rane eee Oo tt «6 §=6Cbirth to a good-sized resolution on its education 
| 7 olicy, which, at best, bids fair to be of questionable 

utility. In this specious renclation the whole history of Western education and 
its effects, from the date of its introduction into this country down to the present 
time, have been.reviewed. The celebrated Education Despatch of 1854, associated 
with the name of Sir Charles Wood, though understood to have been drafted. by 
the Farl of Northbrook, has been weighed in the balance and found wanting 
This Despatch, however, was regarded, till the advent of Lord Curzon, as embody- 
ing the most perfect system of educational principles by the very officials who 
have of late been, at the initiative of the Viceroy, dead set against them, Lor 
Curzon’s attempt to improve upon the above-mentioned despatch has been like 
that to paint a lily or add one more hue to the rainbow. 
The resolution in question is beautifully mysterious, where more is meant 

than meets the ear. Language, said an eminent writer, was created to serve three 
purposes, viz., first, to disguise thought, secondly, to distort thought, and thirdly, 
to express thought accurately. The present resolution tends to show that lang- 
uage can have been henna with only the first two objects. Any one, however, 
who can read between the lines is bound to grasp the transparent motive of the 
Government in insisting that the vernacular, and nothing but the vernacular, should 
be taught to the Indian student up to the age of 13. The Viceroy assures us that 
otherwise the vernaculars will sink to the level of mere colloquial dialects, and there 
will be no literature worth the name. Was there ever a more absurd proposition 
indited by a Viceroy? Let facts, however, contradict this glaring statement. 
There has hitherto been no restriction of age for teaching the vernacular, and 
yet under the old system the vernacular language has flourished to a degree 
engal may be cited as an instance. It has produced novelists like Bankin 
Chatterji and Romesh Dutt ; poets like Michael Madu Sudan Dutt, Hem Chandrs 
Banerji and Robindra Tagore ; dramatists like Jotrindra Tagore; comedians like 
Dijen Lal Roy; historians like Rajani K. Gupta; essayists like Kaliprasan0 
Ghosh and Bhudev Mukerji; educationists like Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar: 


| rast, ars and metaphysicians like Akhoy Dutt and MDwijendra Tagore: 


journalists like Akhoy Sankar, Jogendra Bidyabhusan, Srimati Swarna Kumall 
and Srimati Sarala Devi, and a host of others too numerous to mentioi- 
names which can compare not unfavourably with Scott, Milton, Byron, Shelly, 
Tennyson, Bacon, Addison, Macaulay, Mill Hamilton, and the journalists 0 


England. What can, then, be the motive of the Government? The addition, evel 


year, of a goodly number of Indians to the Imperial Civil Service is galling in tb! 
extreme to the Anglo-Indians and our Anglo-Indian rulers. It was a probles 
which taxed the brains of the authorities as to how to puta stop to the admission ° 
the native of India to this service which should be a close preserve for the Engl 

At last a solution has been found in the proposal to limit the age for the study 
of English, so that being age-barred, the Indians may lose all chance of quality 
themselves for the competitive Civil Service examination. Abolition of the (lo 

competitive examinations is only another name for the substitution of nepotis 
In spite of the many drawbacks of recruitment by competitive examination, 
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unquestionably by far superior to the other method. But our rulers abhor the idea 
of Indians approaching them in ability and education. at prefer the uncultured 
or rather the semi-cultured men with their broken English, low bow and cringin 
habits to the well-educated people who are less given to flattery and to the sacrifice 
gf honour and self-respect. And, therefore, to put a check upon the rapid growth 
of educated Indians, all branches of education have been officialised and unaided. 
schools and colleges fettered, in utter disregard of repeated and emphatic expressions. 
of public opinion to the a Then, again, our rulers are further confronted with 
the most delicate problem of finding employment for the Eurasians, who, like the 
Prophet’s Gourd, are growing with marvellous rapidity. Though the English are 
now ashamed of this class, they cannot escape being occasionally accosted by them 
in a familiar way and listening to their tales of woe. Now, as it is an admitted fact 
that these EXurasians are inferior to the Indians in intellect, education and adminis- 
trative ability, the existing method of admission into the public service by competi- 
tiveexamination is a serious obstacle to the former; and hence the necessity of 
doing away with this system has become imperative. © . | 
_. Js there then no remedy against the manifold evils which the Government of 
Lord Curzon has thought fit to heap upon us? We have cried ourselves hoarse 
ainst these repressive measures, and done all that was possible for us to do here 
in India. . But. the Government would still obstinately hold to its views. It is of 
no earthly use to remain idle and bemoan our lot. If we have failed to achieve 
our object here, let us carry on the agitation to England in the very heart of the 
metropolis, nay, within the hearing of His Most Gracious Majesty the King- 
Emperor. Our piteous voice will ring within the four walls of Parliament, 
Let us send deputations representing all sections of the community and each 
province to that our highest court of appeal.on earth. Let the National 
Congress hold its next sitting in London and plead our cause in brazen tongue and 
through hundred mouths. We can yet hope for justice being done to us. Education 
is the noblest and most precious of the gifts which we have received at the hands 
of our British rulers, and woe to us if we be prepared to part with it so readily. 
To open a school means to shut the doors of a prison, and Carlyle with great force 
insists that to deprive men and women of the blessings of education is as bad as it 
would be to deprive them of eyes or hands. In the latter case the doer is punished 
for his offence; and does not the Government think itself morally and legall 
responsible if it attempts to curtail the blessings of education? We cannot think 
of a graver offence. Our King is a lover of India and its people, and further, 
being the son of our beloved revered Queen Victoria, the Good, can he be so hard- 
hearted as not to be moved by our misery? We have built great hopes upon the 
kindness and justice of our beloved King. We hope we may not be disappointed. 
10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th May, says:—* For the reasons 
which I have stated, ” the Secretary of State says, “I 
am constrained to differ from Your Excellency’s Go- 
vernment in the matter of the maintenance of the Col- 
lege, and I have accordingly decided to close it, and to take the requisite steps for 
recruiting the Public Works and Telegraph Services on lines similar to those recom- 
mended by the Committee.” Thus has India at last been relieved of the burden of 
Maintaining one more white elephant in England. Mr. Brodrick deserves our best 
thanks for mustering courage to say ‘no,’ and no less does Lord George Hamilton 
for having paved the way to do away with this institution. Lord Curzon has, on 
the other hand, added one more item to the list of reasons that have made him 
unpopular with the Indian people. We are glad his Lordship’s eloquence—“ maau- 
script eloquence,” we should say—and plausible excuses did not have their effect upon 
the Secretary of State and the India Council. We have thus more reasons to 
be thankful ‘to Mr. Brodrick and his Council. 
The Government of India recorded its unanimous protest against the closing 


The abolition of the Coopers Hill 
College. 


of the college at the present time; more so because the heads of three Depart- 


ments interested in the matter were strongly in favour of its continuance. It 
Claims attachment of greater weight to its opinion than to that of the Committee 
‘ppointed to report on the subject. Its own needs.it knows better, and much 
better the way to supply them. Nay, more. Its despatch says : ‘“‘ We benefit by their 
Merits or attainments, and we suffer proportionately by their failure. The prim 

responsibility for. the finances of India rests also with us, and if we are prepared, 
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after the fullest study and consideration to spend a larger portion of Indian mone 
upon what we regard as one of the most pressing and important of India’s needs, we 
trust that the Secretary of State in Council, in whom is vested the ulti. 
mate responsibility, will not deny to us the opportunity of doing so.” But, alas! 
all these pleadings have gone for nothing. The Secretary of State thought other. 
wise, and made out a very neon case for abolition (of the College) from the reasons 
given by the Government of India against abolition. — a 
The Committee appointed by Lord George Hamilton gave its reasons in full 
for abolition. They may be summarised thus: (1) that much inconvenience results 
from the Government undertaking the administration of an educational college, and 
that unless there be an absolute necessity for such a course, it is to be deprecated ; /2) 
that the high cost of education and maintenance of students restricts the number 


of competitors; (3) that the College supplies a very small number of men for the 


Indian Service; (4) that not only can men as good be obtained by other means, . 


but that the narrow field of selection to which Coopers Hill is restricted must exclude 
many of the best men from the Indian Service. The second and the last are the 
most important and they were given the best attention by the Government of 
India. : . 
The last we take first for notice. The Committee holds that equally good, if 


not better, recruits can now be obtained in the open market. The‘'Government of 


India differs from this view with due deference to the opinion of that body. The 
rulers out here place far more value on the tone which is developed by the students 
that come from a high institution. They make capital out of the fact that the 
Committee was not informed of one material factor, namely, that the engineers 
were more than engineers alone; they were engineer-administrators as they had 
to come in direct contact with the ryots, the zamindars, and other people. Great stress 
was laid by civil officers on the engineers being gentlemen in training, integrity and 
tact. Nowhere but in Coopers Hill it is possible, we are told, to foster and develop 
the high tone and standard that are sought to be maintained in engineers, “Itis 
scarcely to be expected, ” we are gravely told, “that these qualities should be obtained 
in equal measure by recruitment inthe open market, and even were they found in 
individual cases, we could not hope for that corporate sense of responsibility and 
of interest in the moral, as distinguished from the purely scientific, aspects of the 
duties to be undertaken that education in an institution devoted mainly or exclu- 
sively to preparation for life and work in India cannot fail to implant. fo strong- 
ly do we feel the advantages to be gained by what may be called the ‘ Indian 
atmosphere’ of Coopers Hill College that we desire to accentuate it still further 
by offering inducements to the sons of Anglo-Indian officials to enter the College 
as nate in paragraph 17 ¢njra.” And it is surely this very Indian atmosphere 
in England—a misnomer like a golden cut of marble as the Indian proverb goes— 
that makes the Institution more a source of weakness than of strength to the 
P. W. D. Services. Against this very laborious argument the Secretary of State 
advanced the very just and reasonable reply based on sound common sense and 
observation, namely, that these qualities have been no less apparent among officials 
not trained at any Government institution, than among those who have had the 
advantages of the Coopers Hill training. Why, the very Civilians who rule 
India really come one and all from institutions that are peculiarly devoid of what 
is age Indian atmosphere, and yet the Service is styled the best in the whole 
world. 


The second argument in favour of abolition is the high cost of education that 


not only limits the number of competitors, but also shuts out some very desirable 


classes of candidates. Here again the Government of India, like every other 
human institution, falls a victim to the charms of the dollar, and mistakes means 


for an end. The fees charged at present are £183 a year. The Government of 


India would reduce it generally to £150 per annum, with the further reduction to 
£120 for sons of Indian Civilians who have put in a record of 20 years’ service, and 
to £90 for sons of officers in the P. W. D. with a similar period of service. All this 
means a reduction of £5,025 per annum in the fee receipts, if 125 be assumed as the 
number of students on the rolls with 8 per cent of these as sons of Indian Civilians 
and another 8 per cent, as those of P. W. D. men—a new burden of £30,150 upon 
India for six years, with another capital outlay ranging between £5,000 and 
£10,000(sic). Thisis indeed the best way toserve Indian interests while true Indians 
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gre to be denied all chances of entrance through Coopers Hill.. The. very proposal 
about the reduction in the high cost of education is indeed an admission of the 
force of the Committee’s contention. 

Then comes the hypothetical argument about the possible need of more men 
for the P. W. D. every year for sometime to come. Much ink and paper, brain and 
energy, have been coo upon making a case out of it for further maintenance 
of the college. And Mr. Brodrick again turns the table upon the Government of 
India. “The fact that it may be necessary to make large additions to your estab- 
lishment to meet your immediate needs is a strong reason,” says he, “in my judg- 
ment for adopting a system which will allow me without embarrassment to vary the 
number of recruits from year to year, and, if necessary, to stop all recruitment, for 
a time.” Continuance of the college is quite against this desirable freedom in 
the process of recruitment. So the college must go. : 

Thus has India at last been justly treated in the matter of spending her 
hard-earned—earned literally by the sweat of her brow—money in another land for 
the sole benefit of persons other than Indians, who were and are always birds of 

assage, come here to enjoy fat salaries, leave this land at the end of their term 
with all the advantages of experience and judgment in their mature heads to bene- 
fit a race other than Indian and a country that has put thousands of miles of sea 
and land between itself and this country. All the more thanks to Mr. Brodrick. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General, 


11. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 25th May, says that the great hue- 
The Atluwalia Gazette of Amritsarac- @0d-cry which the Panjab Urdu Press have raised 
cased by Other vermine a secditiows against an article which lately appeared in the Ahlu- 
ee walid Gazette of Amritsar strongly protesting against 
the Universities Act, is uncalled for. The language and tone of the article in ques- 
tion are no doubt very objectionable, and might even be called seditious, if it was 
written with sinister motives. But the Hindusténz thinks that the writer of the 
article was some hot-tempered youth, who carried away by zeal thought- 
lessly put down io black and white what came into his mind on the spur of the 
moment. The Panjdéb pavers should therefore have simply expressed their dis- 
approval of the article and done with it, and not gone the length of asking the 
Panjab Government to prosecute the Ahluwalia Gazette for it. 
12. The Nastm-i-Agra (Agra), of the 23rd May, urges that the Government 
Suggestion for supplying copies of Of the United Provinces should, like other local 
bills, bon to votre ilar aewepapeeiz Governments and Administrations, supply copies of its 
re TENOR. Administration reports, bills, &c., to vernacular news- 
papers, also (along with those conducted in English) for expression of opinion and 
information of the general public. The editor pointed out the need and usefulness 
of the supply of the official papers to the tees press once before, but no notice 
was taken of his suggestions. 


V.—LaisLation. | 
Nil. | 


VI.—Rattway. 


13. The Rohkilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th May, says, that 

A complaint regarding the insumei- though the authorities of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 

tached to. trains om the Oud ana vailway have introduced many reforms on their line 
Tnnend Sattwoy. for the comfort of passengers, the number of carriages 

attached to their trains is generally insufficient, so that many passengers often do 
hot get seats in the train by which they wish to travel. Lately a second class 
passenger was with much difficulty able to obtain standing room only in a 
second class carriage of a train at a certain station. The third class carriages 
of the Fyzabad train that arrived at Bareilly on the morning of the 21st May, 
Were very much overcrowded, there being as many as 12 or even 15 passengers 
huddled up in each compartment, so that many third class passengers who were 
Waiting for the train, could not possibly be accommodated in it. Mr. Pope, the 


taffic Superintendent, will, it is to be strongly hoped, see that sufficient carriages 
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ofall classes are attached to all passenger trains running on the Oudh and Rohit: | 
khand Railway in future. aces Seas ae 
_ VIT.—Posr Orricr. _ | 
14, The Nastm-i-Agra (Agra), of the 23rd May, says that it frequently re. 
Need for a Bengal!-knowing clerkin Céives complaints to the effect that letters bear; 

the Post office at Agra. address in the Bengali character are generally deliver. 
ed late to the addressees at Agra. On enquiry it is found that the delay in question 
is due tothe fact that there is no Bengali-knowing clerk in the post office where 
the delivery of letters is made. But this drawback can easily be removed by 
taking a Bengali-knowing ey in place of some clerk ; and it is to be hoped 
that the Postmaster General will see to it. 


VIII.—Native Societrzs anv Rexiaiovs anp Socian Marrgrs. 
Nil. 
TX.—MIscELLANEovs, 
Nil. 
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I.—Potirics. 
(a )—Foreign. 


1. Tue Advocate (Lucknow), of the 29th May, says :—A state of war has 
thus come to exist between Tibet and India, more 
properly Tibet and England, pure India having no 
cause of quarrel with her neighbour on the other side of the Himalayas. Anxiety 
is being expressed in certain quarters about the present position of the Mission 
with an escort of some 500 troops only. The reinforcements that are about to reach 
Gyantse number less than 200. No offensive action can likely be taken with such 
a, small force, while the fact 1s now known that the Tibetans are not armed only 
with bows and arrows, but they have breech-loaders and good rifles to wield, and 
know their use. The Pioneer would like, when the advance begins in June, to send 
two columns towards Lhassa through the two routes available, so as to operate 
in two places at the same time. This would make the base at Gyantse secure 
and the advance upon Lhassa more easy. Be that what it may, it means more 
reinforcements. Anyhow the war will last several months, and Lord Curzon, who 
sent the Mission last year may have to greet the Expedition back long after 
his return to India. Justly does the Temps regret the eclipse of the Lawrence 
school of Indian statesmen, who, as it says, “tried to base the stability . of India, 
not upon an indefinite extension of her frontiers, not upon an illimitable expan- 
sion of her shadow over her terrified neighbours, but upon the contentment of her 
own people, through the dispensation of justice and the enlargement of her civiliza- 
tion.” Oh! For a Lord Ripon to call upon the Mission to undo its doings. 


2. The Praydg Samachar (Allahabad), of the 29th May, referring to 
the serious turn which the affairs have now taken in 
Tibet, observes that 1t would seem that in sending 
his ‘‘Pacific Mission” to the country Lord Curzon had, as it were, opened the crater 
of a seething volcano. - At any rate the British Lion has not found the task of 


The Tibet Mission. 


‘seizing the Tibetan sheep as easy as he expected it to be. In the first encounter 


the Tibetans fought only with bows and arrows, but now they have begun to greet 
the British force with rifles and jingals. Fresh reinforcements are therefore to he 
sent from India before the Mission can move onwards, and until these arrive, 
Colonel Younghusband must bravely bide his time at Gyantse. Even granting that 
the British Lion must necessarily come off victori-us in the long run, the expenses 
of the struggle will by no means be insignificant—a prospect whieh the Minister 
in charge of the “empty” Indian Exchequer would bs well to keep constantly 
before his eyes. | 


8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 29th May, says :—According 
to the Pioneer, the Tibetans ‘mean to drive the 
Mission back, if they can, and the efforts in this direc- 
tion are now more pronounced than at any previous period. As to the military 
situation its unexpected developments are distinctly serious.’ ‘ But there is the 


The Tibet Mission. 


risk, as we have already pointed out, of convoys being intercepted and of the posts — 


on the line of communications being persistently attacked.’ ‘The affair of the 
19th instant in which the Tibetans were driven from a building which they had 
‘been bold enough to seize, with a view apparently to making the siege a pear 
may be only the first of several such operations.’ ‘ But the greatest trouble 
seems likely to occur on the road between Gyantse and Guru where small posts 
have to be maintained. . . . the general outlook must give cause for a certain 
amount of anxiety.’ (The italics are ours.) Meanwhile more fights are taking 
place, more Tibetans being killed, greater trouble is being caused to the British 


Field Force, and—Indian money is being wasted in a most irresponsible and 


reckless manner on not merely a wild goose chase, but a positively perilous 
enterprise. The disservice done to India by Lord Curzon’s Government in this 
matter is of a character and a magnitude that may eventually be found to leave 
Lord Lytton’s Afghan embroglio very far behind indeed. | 


(6).—Home. 
Nil. 
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II].—AFGHANISTAN aND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Narive Srarss. 


4, The Ura) (Bijnor), of the 7th May, states, on the authority of a cor- URUJ. 
+ regarding the return to respondent, that Sahibzadah Muhammad Ali Khan, 7h May, 1004. 
pempur of an exiled member of the @/ias Chhuttan Sahib, who was compelled to leave 
—— = Rampur, and reside in Jhansi some years ago, has 
again been living in that State for some time past. In view of the considerations 
that led to his expulsion from Rampur on the former occasion, his taking up his 


quarters again in that town is fraught with danger to the State. 
: IV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


5, The Tohfa-i-Hind (ey nor), of the 25th May, says that though Lord TOHFA-I-HIND, 
urzon strove hard during his viceroyalty to have 5th May, 1904. 
— justice done in mixed cases in which the accused were 
Europeans, yet as he did not change the lawon the present system of trial by 
jury, he has not been able to put any effective check on Kuropean jurors defeating 
the ends of justice by their prejudice and race-feeling. A short time ago two 
British soldiers accused of having stolen some watches frow the shop of a native 
merchant in the Umballa cantonment were tried before the Sessions Judge ; but 
though the offence was fully proved against them, the European jurors, moved b 
race-feeling, gave their verdict of acquittal for the accused. The Judge, who 
was, however, a man of independence, and placed the impartial administration 
of justice above all considerations of race, &c., forwarded the case to the Panjab 
Chief Court, strongly commenting on the evident partiality and prejudice of the 
European jurors, and urging that if the accused were acquitted when the evidence 
on record left no doubt as to their having committed the theft, it would simpl 
mean that Europeans could commit such offences withimpunity. The Chief Court 
admitted the force of the Judge’s contention, and, concurring with him, sentenced 
both the accused to three months’ rigorous imprisonment each. But there are 
few Judges of his stamp and character, who are above prejudice, and are always 
, anxious to rigidly hold the balance evenly between Europeans and Indians. 
, 6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 29th May, says:—A Sub-Registrar apvocare, 
| has brought to public notice certain departmental 29th May, 1904, 
grievances. He makes some suggestions to improve 
the position and prospects of Sub-Registrars. By 
most people a Sub-Registrarship seems to be psa omer good enough for any one 
who cannot secure a billet elsewhere. Any one who finds himself shut out from 
| other careers looks to the Registration Department as a safe haven for him. 
The object of Sir Alfred Lyall in reorganizing the department twenty years ago, 
was to secure for Departmental Sub-Registrarships ory pensioners, retired 
civil officers of the position of Subordinate Judges, Munsifs, Deputy Collectors, 
Tahsildérs and the like. That idea has not been realized. An altogether different 
class of men are being entertained in some instances. They have been like round 
pegs in square holes A military pensioner, who has all his life wielded the sword 
and never handled the pen; a scion of a respectable mediocrity, who is ignorant of 
aw and procedure ; a muharrir, who has dissembled most and has armed himself 
with a grand uncle’s recommendation and some European officers’ certificate, —find 
their way to Sub-Registrarships. A muharrirship in the Registration Depart- 
ment on Rs. 15 or Rs. 10 is more attractive than any other Government appoint- 
ment on the same pay. And yet these be the men—these past masters in the art 
of official corruption —who supply the department with its officers. If new blood 
8 to be infused into its dry bones, why are not respectable young men of character, 
with university education, chosen for Sub-Registrarships? Not till a better tone 
8 Ziven to the department by the appointment of men of a superior class, can any 
8uggestion ae the improvement of the pay and prospects of Sub-Registrars 
0 any good. The Government is not likely to listen to any recommendation 
about drafting Sub-Registrars to the Provincial Service or making them Tahsil- 
dirs, As for reserving the Registration Inspectorships to Sub-Registrars, it is 


Sub-Registrars in the United Pro- 
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a cry in the wilderness. The rules, as they stand at present, do crt for the 
appointment of a Sub-Registrar as an Inspector of Registration. Rule 290 of the 
Registration Manual says “the position of Inspector will ordinarily be filled by 
f the Local Government from the graded lis; 
of the Provincial Executive or Judicial Civil Service, or from among experienced 
officers of the Registration Department who +! have rendered specially 
meritorious service as Sub-Registrars.” Now a Sub-Registrar has no grievance 
in this matter. The rules contemplate his appointment as an Inspector, if he hag 
rendered specially meritorious service as Sub-Registrar. We, however, think the 
field of selection of Inspectors can profitably be enlarged. You cannot have but 
very junior Munsifs or Deputy Collectors to take the Inspectorship. There js 
another class of public servants whose ranks can furnish admirable Inspectors, 
By reason of their knowledge of the work of the Registration Department, by their 
ministerial, executive and quasi-judicial experience, by their general education, 
District Court Munsarims are mo | to make as efficient Inspectors ‘if not more) 
as a young Munsif or a Deputy Collector. Of course it is not contended that an 
apparently respectable but ag ae do-nothing Munsarim should be selected. 
Any one of their body, who distinguishes himself by “ specially meritorious 
service ” should be made eligible. Although not paid or recognized. by the De- 
partment, a District Court Munsarim is quite familiar with its working as he hag 
practically to do all the work of the Department under the orders of the Judge 
who is also the Registrar of his district. But he is not considered and treated 
as an officer of the Department, although a Registration Muharrir may, under 
certain conditions, aspire to a Judicial a appointment in the gift of the 
Registrar Judge. Will His Honour Sir James Digges LaTouche be pleased to 
consider the question, and modify rule 290 so as to make a Munsarim eligible for 
appointment as an Inspector of Registration ? 
7. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 26th May, says :—We cannot 
congratulate the United Provinces Government on 
ministration in the United Provinces, their Excise administration or 0 They seem to 
think that the one universal consideration that must 
override every other is the revenue of Government. The welfare of the people, their 
moralé, is neither here nor there. They do not care a brass button for the policy 
enunciated by the Supreme Government, which must in reality shape the course of 
their administration. It is all very nice to say on paper that their care is still for 
maximum of revenue with the minimum of consumption ; but their Excise Admin- 
istration Report belies this in every line of it. Weare far from saying that it is 
the deliberate intention of Government to somehow or other make the people 
increasingly drunken; but we need not hesitate to say—and their own Report is our 
authority for the statement—that they do not care whether the people get moe 
drunken in the process of their adding to their revenue, or, there is no meaning 
in certain expressions which the Excise Commissioner uses in his Report and for 
which he is not called to account by the Government. A few of these we culled 
from the preceding year’s report in the article in which we reviewed it in these 
columns last year. And we may do the same thing now from the latest report 
published—the one for the year ending the 30th September 1903. Having refer- 
red to the continuing ‘ phenomenal increase in revenue which has distinguished the 
last few years, the Excise Commissioner delivers himself thus :—' The prevalence 
of plague has apparently, not necessarily, injurious effect on Excise revenue. 1 
the contrary, in consequence of the widespread belief in the value of alcoholic sti- 
mulants as a prophylactic for the disease, it appears that in those cities where the 
exodus of inhabitants did not appreciably affect the number of consumers, the 
consumption of spirits showed a remarkable increase.’ It must -have been 
known to Mr. Commissioner Bruce that medical opinion is opposed to the popular 
belief in the efficacy of alcoholic stimulants as a preventive of plague. He must 
have further known that in the plague season the intensest misery is suffered by 
the people of the affected districts and cities. And yet he had not one word 
express his sense of regret that at such a time the suffering people should wast 
their little resources on drink. On the other hand, his whole tone is expressive ° 
something like great glee that the people were by whatever means consumnty 
more liquors and replenishing hisexcise exchequer. Wherever there is a slight fi 
in revenue, instead of welcoming it as indicating a diminution of consumptio) 


that 


Ss od 


to prevent a decline in the consumption! And neither the ent nor 
the Board have one word of disapproval of these remarks, Mr. Bruce deplores 
combinations among dealers as they lower the price of intoxicants, and welcomes 
keen competition between vendors as thereby more. liquor shops will be opened, 
and his department earns more revenue. Increase of business in ware- 


houses, in other words issue of more liquor, is ‘ gratifying’ to him. Here isa 
precious gem : ‘ * * other things being equal, liquor is dearer in the more remote 


shops—an undesirable result, for it is in localities remote from headquarters that 
loss. of revenue from competition of illicit liquor is most to be feared... Why. this 
all-consuming anxiety for revenue? It is discreditable, to use no severer term; that 
the Excise administration should be conducted in such a spirit, and we confess to 
a feeling of astonishment that the Government have not one word of reproach ‘to 
their Commissioner. Mr. Bruce next assures Government that he will soon 
devise means for ag tn the opening of wholesale shops. “Writing 
of tari and sendhi, Mr. Bruce delivers himself as follows, absolutely unconscious 
that he is saying anything which need be otherwise than welcomed in any quarter :— 
‘The reason (why the receipts from country fermented liquors do no} show much 


‘gratifying’ increase) is simply that in the remaining districts the palms from 


which the liquor is prepared, do not exist in sufficient numbers to permit of any 
enhancement of the revenue worth speaking of being obtained.’ The fault is not 
Mr. Bruce’s—no, never— if more tara and 'sendhi are not drunk by the villagers ; 
it is of Nature’s which has been so niggardly in its supply of palms. But wehave 
not yet done with Mr. Bruce’s wise ‘sayings. Writing of country fermented 
liquors still, he says that he holds the shop toshop system 7m reserve as a wea por 
to be employed in the. event of the revenue showing any ag of diminishi ¢ : 


That such irresponsible statements should be unblushingly allowed in a pub io 


' document without their author being called to account by the Government is a 


grievous public scandal and an insult to public opinion, that, we venture to think, 
can be possible only in this God-forsaken country. To the mind of our over-zealous 
Excise Commissioner, the statistics relating to prosecutions are ‘ discouraging’——- 
because he fancies that thereby his Department has suffered some loss of revenue. 
He is not satisfied with the work of district officers in the matter of excise, and 
urges that either district officers should devote more time to excise matters, or the 
administration should be put into the hands of whole-time officers. Why? To see 
that more intoxicants will be consumed and more money poured into the coffers of 
Government? In his own prosaic way, and unmindful of all considerations save 
the one of revenue, this one-idea’d officer winds up as follows:—‘ * * * the 
year under report has been marked by activity and progress in several directions ; 
administrative measures of considerable importance have been undertaken, a grati- 
fying increase of revenue has been obtained, and the prospects for the ‘tore 
are all that can be desired. The last, he might have added, in the shape of 
‘ever more drunkenness of the people ! , 

We shall have to recur to the subject. For the present we will repeat what 
we have said, that we have a state of affairs that reflects absolutely no credit on 
our Christian rulers, and that bodes.no good for the future of these Provinces. 


(6 ).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
8. The Praydg Samdéchdr (Allahabad), of the 29th May, complains that 
as the mud and dirty water of the public drains at 


age at Allahabed by santo °* Allahabad are either utilized in the fields which grow 
vegetables for the market, or caused to run into the 


—‘Tivers, it cannot but tend to have disastrous effects on the health of the towns- 
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ople. In Cawnpore the Municipal Board has arranged to cleanse the sewage of 
She" tone by machi ery: and the writer sees no reason why the Municipality of 
Allahabad should not adopt the same course, cleansed water being su plied to the 
vegetable fields or thrown into the rivers, and the muddy matter carried outside the 
town to be dried up there. 
( € ).— Education. ; 
Nil. 
(f). —Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
| (9).—General. | 
9, The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 29th May, states that two 
a eixt wounded bythe shotefezri. ritish soldiers, with loaded guns, came out of the 
tish soldier ins Village in the Allane- fort at Allahabad on the afternoon of the 28rd idem, 
and proceeded to the village of Madhawapur, where 
one of them firmg his gun at a bird or hit a chamar girl, who was eati 
in the verandah of her hut at the time. Luckily the gun was loaded only wit 
small shot, or the girl would have been killed. The police arrested the soldiers 
and took them away in their custody. But will anything be done to the soldiers ? 


10. A Muhammadan rg cn of the Hind ae (Lucknow), of the 
1st June, expresses great satisfaction at the Punjab 
mindan publle employes leave to. aay Education mrt ate sanctioning half an wo 
i pane ‘leave to Muhammadan teachers and students on Fyi- 
days to enable them to attend their special religious service on those days, and 
requests the educational authorities in the United Provinces also to make the same 
concession within their jurisdiction. But as Islam strictly enjoins its followers to 
say their prayers regularly and at stated times every day: the benevolent Govern- 
ment would do well to kindly issue an order permitting all Muhammadan employés 
in the various public offices every afternoon to say their prayers ina mosque, or at 
least on the premises of their respective offices, so that they may be able to dis- 
- ge this religious duty without let or hindrance on the part of any prejudiced 
officers. 


11. The Mohini (Kanauj), of the 31st May, says that both men and animals 

have a very bad time of it at Kanauj on account 

nach District Farrukhabea.  ~—sOOf': the scarcity of water in the town. Kanauj being 

| an ancient town the water of almost all the wells 

within the inhabited parts has become brackish, while the stream, Kali Nadi, which 

formerly: flowed close by has changed its course, so that it now falls into the Ganges 

through a nala four or five miles behind the town. The townspeople tried once to 

stop the mouth of the nala and thereby restore the Kali Nadi to its old channel, but 

failed. The local authorities should certainly give their attention to this most 
important matter so vitally affecting the health and comfort of the people, and take 

steps to make the river flow into its former bed. | 


V.—LgcIsLation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Raitway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post Orrice. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Societies aND REuicious anp Socrat MaTrers. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUs. — 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD : KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
, Officiating Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 7th June, 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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I.— Poxrrics. 


(a).—Foreign. 


‘1. Tar Urd; (Bijnor), of the 28th May, observes that the -disturbancg, 
: which have of late been so rife on the Turkish 
Frontier (Macedonia) have been instigated by the 
European Powers, who, it would appear, cannot bear the existence of any Islamic 
Power on the face of the earth. Though the Sultdén has already lost a congj. 
derable portion of his possessions in Kurope, efforts continue to be made fo 
depriving him of what he possesses. And notwithstanding he has accepted the 
verti which the European Powers first pee for introduction into Macedonia, 
there is a cry for still greater reforms, and threats of very serious consequences are 
being held out to him if he will not readily adopt them. Similar troubles are 
now and again being created for His Majesty in Arabia, Syria and Egypt. And 
His Majesty tired of being always bullied in this way, is now obliged to expresg 
his readiness for measuring swords for a final and decisive war, rather than continue 
to give way to European demands one after another. This war, if brought about, 
will affect the peace of the whole world, and prove an extremely sanguinary one, 
the Sultén having given out that he will not part with an inch of ground in Europe 
so long as a single Turk or Arab is alive. The European Powers (animated as the 
are by mutual jealousies) should, however, pause before they force the Sultan into 
a life-and-death struggle, and bear well in mind that the destruction of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe is sure to lead to a fearful strife among themselves, which might 
spell ruin to the whole of the continent. 
2. The Al Bashir — > of the 24th May, observing that 934 lakhs 
of Musalmans reside within Russian territories, 
oni Terence in trtssimane towards ‘Says that these Musalman Russian subjects have, on 
Russia in conection with the Russo- account of the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war, 
: been holding public meetings in various places to 
raise subscriptions from among themselves for relief of the Russian wounded, and 
offering prayers for the success of the Russian arms, The Musalman nobility 
have at the same time communicated their willingness to the Russian Government 
to render it every kind of aid both in men and money. The Shetkh-ul-Islam 
(Muhammadan high priest) of Caucasus has published a manifesto among his co- 
religionists, telling them that they should not rebel or do any other kind of mis- 
chief like the Jews, because, according to the teachings of Islam, they are bound to 
remain strictly loyal and devoted to their sovereign. Now all this does nob neces- 


Tarkey and the European Powers. 


‘sarily imply that the Russian Musalmans are well-wishers of the Russian Govern- 
tment, or that they are pleased at the enmity of Russia against Turkey, but 


simply this that they have given expression of their loyalty to their sovereign for the 
time being, as their religion requires them todo. On the other hand, the Indian 


Musalmans, who owe no sort of allegiance to Russia, and are subjects of the 


British Government, hate Russia in their heart of hearts, and fervently desire that 
she should receive such a crushing defeat at the handsof the Japanese that she 
might not at any future time be able either to invade India, or bully Turkey, 
or intrigue among the Sultan’s Christian subjects. | 

3. The Indian People, (Allahabad), of the 5th June, says:—Not much 
comment .is called for on the latest fight in Tibet. 
It is of the nature of the previous battles—a hard 
fight, severe Tibetan, and slight British losses, a somewhat indecisive victory for 
the latter. With this difference, however, that in each successive engagement we 
witness on the part of the Tibetans more determination and stubborn fight, and 
more trained capacity to engage a disciplined force in warfare. This much of the 
future may perhaps be said to be clear by this time: it is not His Majesty's 
Government's but Lord Curzon’s policy that will eventually prevail. Whether the 


The Tibet Mission. 


settlement will take the form of annexation or some less heroic step, cannot of | 


course be told now. If, however, the Liberal. Party will have come into power 
by that time, a somewhat wise and moderate treatment of the problem that will 


have to be solved may be expected. 


Meanwhile we note that some of the Tory organs are ‘crying for vengeance. 
There is nothing much for surprise in this, as hardly anything better is expected of 


these sons of Mars who can become very valiant with their pens. Neither do we find 
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anything for surprise in Mr. Brodrick’s remarks in ‘his latest utterance. The 
“retary for India said that the issue of the expedition—we note. he has at last 
omitted the favourite word ‘ Mission’—would be ‘to obtain the necessary repara- 
tion and guarantees without further interference in Tibetan affairs.’ What are 
these, and how:can the object be achieved without this interference? Mr. Brod- 
rick ‘ hopes this would not involve a prolonged expedition.’ We should dread 
this more than Mr. Brodrick, but we think the hope will remain a mere hope. 
Then, ‘the Government must largely be guided by those on the spot.’ Of course ; 
we have always thought that Colonel Younghusband, and not the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, isthe real arbiter of Tibet’s—and India’s—destinies. 
(6).—Home. 
4, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 5th June, in an article headed 
_ “A modern El Dorado,’ says :—Not bad treatment 
to Indians but the gold greed of British financiers and 
speculators forced the Boer War. Two years have gone by since the war closed 
and peace was proclaimed : South Africa remains almost the same, if not a worse, 
waste land as far as agriculture and manufactures are concerned, mining remaining 
the only flourishing industry that still disturbs the peace of mind of many a 
capitalist. The Arcadian life of the Boer farmer as depicted in newspapers and 
magazines led ag | to think that South Africa was the land of flowing honey and 
smiling verdure. But the Boer, like the Indian ryot, is satisfied with too little; 
the few necessaries of his life are really very easily por He is not the 
peasant a hog revelling in a plethora of grain store, plough cattle, and dairy 
produce. Want of transport and, what is more, lack of water make the prospects 
of agriculture a distant dream in South Africa. Manufactures are truly speaking 
non-existent. The difficulties in the birth of an industrial awakening are too 
many, the chief being the high rate of wages and the want of foodstuff. 


IT.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
II].—Native Srarzs. 
Nil. 
LV.——-A MINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


Gloomy prospects in South Africa. 


5. The Tohfa-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 4th June, referring to the unsatis- TOHFA-I-HIND, 


oe factory working of the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, as 

tenaney Ante? Working of the Agra “shown by the Revenue Administration Report of 
1903, observes that Government passed this Act, in 

| ff the face of the strong opposition of both landlords and non-official members of the 
| ff Provincial Legislative Council, believing it was calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of the cultivator. But the she | increase in the suits for ejectment on 
) account of arrears of rent, admitted by the Local Government in its review of the 
} Report in question, clearly shows that the opponents of the measure rightly fore- 
) casted the results of the new law, which the Government itself summarizes as 
# llows :—“ A oriculture has suffered ; ill-feeling has been fostered between landlord 
and tenant; and for a considerable portion of the year the rent courts have been 
Congested with an enormous amount of litigation which benefited nobody except 
hot a very desirable class of legal practitioners.” While formerly the landlord did 
hot ordinarily seek to eject a tenant until he was about to complete his 12 years’ 
tenure ; now he takes care to eject a tenant when he has occupied a holding for seven 
years only, and in case of rent falling in arrears the defaulting tenant is liable to 
‘jectment only after one year’s occupation of the land. Under the old Act when a 
ecree for arrears of rent was aaned-againnt a defaulting tenant, his property was 
frst distrained, and, if this fatled to satisfy the decree, a warrant was issued for his 
wrest, before the last recourse of ejectment could be taken against him. These 
Pioceedings gave him time to provide money for satisfying the decree On the other 
land, the new law permits the landlord tostraightway sue for ejectment, if the decree 
T arrears of rent obtained against a tenant is not satisfied at once. Under the 
Procedure prescribed by the former Act the landholder had to bear the expenses of 
Preliminary ejectment proceedings, while now that regular suits have to be instituted 
t ejectment under the present Act, thé cultivator has to pay all the costs. The 
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new law entitles a tenant to construct a well, erect a building, plant groves and dy 
other things to improve the land, but the landlord seeks to take away this ri ht by 


laying down in the lease that the tenant shall not do any such thing, and that if 
he did so, he would not be entitled to claim any compensation at the time of 


ejectment. Inshort, the cultivator’s difficulties and troubles have greatly increase] | 


now, for which the new Act is responsible. 


6. The Almora Akhbér, of the 31st May, referring to the present burning 
question of police reform in India, says that no 

tcrmin india PF ~—r reasonable increase in the pay of the existing police 
staff will wean the force from their habit of practis. 

ing oppression on the people, and extorting money from them by all means jp 
their power. The authorities should, therefore, so far as possible, shear them off 
those powers which enable them to commit all sorts of excesses. Let them devise 


some measure which will effectively prevent the police from torturing any person jp - 


their custody. The police should also have no power to use violence on any person 
when they are engaged in investigating a case. -The investigation report of g 
police official should not, in any case, be laid before, or read by the tryin 
magistrate until after he has disposed of the case ; and then if his report is hn. 
to agree with the findings of the magistrate, the investigating official should be 
considered to have duly performed his duty, but not otherwise. : 
7. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 6th June, says :—In every province 
a of the Empire, Indians are practically debarred from 
vice antindans, Pouce er =the higher grades of the police service. According to 
a recent statement published in the Bombay Govern- 
ment Gazette, there are in the Western Presidency 30 Superintendents, and 27 
Assistant Superintendents of Police, the salaries of the former ranging from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, and of the latter from Rs. 250 to Rs. 400 per mensem. But 
of these 57 officers, only three are Indians. It is our deliberate opinion that if the 


rule be introduced that at least half the higher Police appointments will be reserved 


for Indians only, there will be a marked improvement in the Police administration 
throughout the Empire. We have reasons to believe that Lord Curzon’s scheme for 
reform of the police will not include any such salutary modification of the present 
rules, but will introduce changes of an opposite character, that is, the post of the 
Inspector of Police now filled mainly by Indians will be reserved, in future, 
mainly for Eurasians and Europeans. 
8. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 6th June, says :—The Pioneer has at 
seca , last found out the secret of police reform in India 
otest against the Pioncer’s sugges- 


tion for more extended employmentof It is not any increase in the salary of the constable 
Europeans in the police force. 


“the more extended employment of Europeans in the Police Force.” Our good 
contemporary does not explain what it exactly means by “ the more extended em- 
ployment of Europeans.” Perhaps he would have no Indians as inspectors, 
sub-inspectors and even as constables, All that we can say is that there cannot be 


a better suggestion than this to make British rule in India more distasteful to the 


people at large. Even the mild Hindu when he dons the uniform of the police- 
man and is invested with his powers becomes a source of extreme fear to the villager 
or the townsman, and his doings often justify such fear. But if every policeman 
to be that formidable specimen of humanity whom we know in India Ae the Ev- 
ropean, we can well imagine what the state of matters will be. The Pioneer knows 
nothing of the general attitude of dissatisfaction towards the police—the present 
police which is Indian in the main; but we Indians know what it is, and we have 


, no hestitation in saying that this attitude of dissatisfaction will be changed into 


_ the consequence will be such as the 


one of intense hatred and hostility if the police be European in the main. A! 
Monies would give anything to avert 

Nothing but an utter ignorance of the state of things that prevails in our villag® 

and towns can make it possible for anybody to suggest that the police constables, 


Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors should be Europeans. 
(c).—Finance and Tazation. 


Nil. 


and the sub-inspector, as has been the opinion of 
- many a high European police official of long and distinguished service, but it 1s 
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— (d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. ) et 
9, Al-Aztz (Agra), of the 7th June, complains that the water-rate which 
has lately been levied at Agra, presses very hard on 
the people, especially the poorer classes, and suggests 
that Government should take pity, and have the rate remitted on, at least, such 
householders whose income is not more than Rs. 15 a month. 


(e).— Education. 
Nil. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General, 


10. Al-Azéz (Agra), of the 7th June, in an article, headed “ Inhuman Civili- 
zation, states that a British soldier recently struck 

nts cane eetment of with clenched fist a poor coolie, at Calcutta, and 
knocked him over senseless, but that the police simply 

took down the offender’s name and let him go his way, taking care, of course, 
to send the coolie to hospital for treatment. The writer does not concern 
himself at all with the results of this incident, because he knows of cases in 
which far more serious offences were committed by Europeans against Indians, 
but the offenders were invariably let off scot-free. But he wishes simply to 
int out here that the frequency of such cases have now made it an established 
act that Europeans look upon helpless natives as nothing better than common vege- 
table plants,'such as carrots, radishes, &c., or mere animals, which they might pluck up 
as carelessly, or shoot down with as little compunction as they please, whenever they 
feel disposed to do so. Does not this fact give the lie to the lofty pretensions of Euro- 
peans to their vaunted civilization, refinement and good manners? Has any pro. 
phet, founder or leader of any religion on the surface of the earth ever enjoined 


sevy of water-rate at Agra. 


upon his followers to straightway shoot down a person with whom they may 


become displeased for however trivial a cause? But the truth is that a human 
tace, notwithstanding all its high attainments in knowledge and learning, takes long 
to shake off its old (savage) nature, as a celebrated Indian poet pithily puts it:— 
Humanity is something quite different from mere learning; teach a parrot as much 
as you please, but it remains a parrot after all. | 
11. The Agra Akhbar, of the 7th June, referring to the magnificent 
; ancient buildings in Agra, says that one is pained to 
pugsestion to make some suitable find a tin censer used at the tomb of Emperor Shab- 
buildings fe kp madan ancient §=jahan’s favourite wife, Tajmahal, in the world-famed 
Taj, swallows twittering in the interior parts of the 
grand mausoleum raised over the remains of the nobleman, Imad-ud-Dowla, and the 
absence of any suitable arrangement for looking after the building, known as Sikan- 
dra, in which the great Moghal Emperor Akbar lies buried. When these buildings 
were erected, permanent endowments were made for their preservation and daily 


a, contingent charges. But during the short ascendancy of the wicked and ignorant 


Jats, at the downfall of the Moghal dynasty, all these arrangements were upset, 
aud the attention of the British Government was never subsequently drawn to 
them. Mulla Abdul Hamid of Lahore in his work entitled the Shah-i-Nama 
states that Shahjahan, who built the Taj, assigned the incomes of a number of 
villages, bazars, shops and caravansarais, the whole amounting to two lakhs of rupees 
a year, as a permanent endowment to meet all sorts of expenses of the building ; 
vide page 3380 of volume II of the Shah-i-Nama, Calcutta Asiatic Society edition of 
1868. The British Government, as successor to the Moghal Sovereigns in India, 
would do well to try and trace out the endowments of the three above-mentioned 
important buildings, and, if possible, restore them; or at least make suitable 
permanent grants for their various expenses, maintenance, supervision, &c., which 
cannot but add to the glory and good name of the British nation. 

12. The Vydpdér Engine (Farrukhabad), for February, March and April, 
received on the 5th June, says that thousands of 
people have been carried off by plague in Farrukha- 
bad this year, as many as 300 having succumbed to the disease in muhalla 
Sidhwéra alone, the sanitary condition of which is much neglected. 
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e 18. A correspondent of the pe peste “7 Soccer of the 4th June 
apper S8Y8 that scarcity of copper coins has been experien f 
coins at Amroha, in the Moradabad — i ine time past at Amroha in the Moradabad ri 


. trict, and that the result is that money-changers anq 
others charge a discount of one and even two pice per rupee in exchange, which 
presses hard on the poorer classes. The local authorities had better arrange to get 
a regular supply of copper coins, for public use, from the Moradabad Treasury, and 

rohibit, by bast of drum, the dealers and others from taking such excessive discount 
or changing money. The writer does not know what becomes of the large amount 
of copper coins received in payment of octroi duty every day, and, suspectin 
the treasurer in the octroi office, who is the son of the cashier in the local tahsil, 
of sharp practice in respect of the copper receipts, would like to get him transferred 
to some other Municipal Board. 
14. A correspondent of the Sitdra-i-Hind (Moradabad), of the 4th June, 
complains that the hackney camel-carts, which ply 


Complaint regarding the  over- 


crowaing of the Backacy comel-carts between Moradabad and Sambhal, generally take in 


more — than can conveniently be accommo- 
dated, at the very commencement of the journey, so that when more passengers are 
admitted on the way, the position of the occupants becomes simply unbearable, 
If the occupants raise any objection to the undue overcrowding, the servants 
of the cart get very abusive. The driver, the attendant, and the police constable 
accompanying the cart go to sleep as soon as it leaves the precincts of the 
starting station, quite regardless of the consequences or accidents that mom happen, 
The carts pass by the Maindther police station on the way, but no police officials 
stationed there take any notice of the objectionable overcrowding o; passengers, 
The district authorities should surely take steps to prevent the overcrowding of the 
carts which is very injurious to the health of passengers, and cause a board to be 
= to each cart showing the maximum number of passengers that can be provided 
with seats. 
15. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 6th June, says :—How successfully has 
Lord Curzon Russianized the administration in india 
everity of Government towards its . ° + . 

officials im the matter of its oficial is made clear, among other indications, by the harsh 
and unjust way in which the officers suspected to be 
connected with the divulgence of any official secrets are dealt with by the author- 
ities. There have been two cases since the passing of the Official Secrets Bill into 
law. The more recent of these cases has happened in Bombay, where certain 
matters of importance, in connection with a Native State, which were meant to be 
kept secret somehow leaked out. The culprit or culprits could not be detected. 
The authorities, enraged, compelled the Acting Assistant Secretary to the Local 
Government and some of his Parsee clerks to resign, and reduced the salary of 
another officer of the department from Rs. 400 to Rs. 200. It was a departmen- 
tal punishment of a Draconic character. Many are punished for the guilt of one. 
if this sort of injustice is freely perpetrated in British India to serve questionable 
political objects, the Russianization of British India in one important particular 
may be said to be complete. There was a similar proceeding attributed to the 
Assam Government a month ago. The question arises why the Government is 80 
deeply anxious to see the policy of secrecy respected with the utmost strictness by 
its officers. The only reason possible is that the Government is embarking on & 
more pronounced system of despotic rule, and it thinks the only safeguard for it 
to be absolute secrecy. Nothing could be more erroneous and hazardous. Itis 
great pity the British Government cannot divine the danger it is inourring * 
having recourse to certain Russian methods. We hope the successor to rd 
Curzon will not be so outrageous a retrogressionist, and so passionate a lover of the 
idea of imperialism as to permit the more obnoxious measures of Lord Curzon 10 

continue to disfigure the Book of Indian Statutes. : 
16. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 6th June, says :—Now that the Official 
Secrets Act is in force, is it not incumbent on the 
piying the prose Wats taroensfor sup- Government to take special steps to supply the Press 
Doeerel tnbliCn {airs affecting the with information on such Government affairs as are 
of importance, and as when published may be condu- 

cive to pe good? Most of the Government ‘communiques at present 1SsU 
now and then are contradictions of rumours, regarding Government measure 
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which are not true. These have no doubt their own value, but what we 
‘3 that the Government should, of its own accord, enlighten the public 
Fnrough the press on matters on which more light is eagerly expected by the 
ublic. There are surely matters which are important, facts regarding which the 
Hovernment can have no reason to consider as “ secret” or “ confidential.” Why 
should not these facts be communicated to the newspapers? The evil wrought by 
the Official Secrets Act can partly be atoned for by the adoption of this —*. 
Cannot Lord Ampthill have the independence to inaugurate a sim le reform of 
this description ? Certainly the acting Vicero is not bound to abide by all the acts 
of the nobleman whose place he temporarily fills. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
V1I.—Rattway. 
17. The Zul Qarnain(Budaun), of the 7th June, states that on the morning 


‘ 


st daring dakaiti committed : ° ° 
st the Harduaganj station on the train reached the Harduaganj station, some 20 or 


se cineca 25 dakaits alighted from the train, entered the car- 
riage in which the daughter of one Babu Mohan Lal, a pleader of Aligarh, was 
seated having with her jewellery worth about Rs. 5,000, and attended by only one 
man and one woman, and wounding her, robbed her of all the jewellery ; and then 
bolted. The police have not yet been able to find: out any of the dakaits. The 
news of this terrible incident has spread great consternation among native pas- 
sengers, especially the females, who have sometimes, relying upon the good arrange- 
ments for protection on the railway, made bold to travel unattended by anybody. 
The incident is surely calculated to fix a very dark stain on the good reputation 
of the railway admunistration of the Government, and if some effective steps are 
not soon taken to insure the lives and property of passengers, travelling by railway 
will come to be considered as unsafe as that by other means. The Government and 
the Inspector-General of Police ought to take some special prompt action in the 


matter. 
VII.—Post Orrice. 
Nil. : 
VIII.—Native Societizs anp Reticiovs anp Socrat Matters. 


18. The Almora Akhbdr, of the 31st May, states, on the authority of a 
correspondent, that a person has established a bania’s 
in the Naied fey aaa at Chhakhata = shon in the dharmshala near the temple at Chhakhata 
| in the Naini Tal district. This, if true, is a very 
reprehensible practice. The benevolent soul who constructed the building intended 
it for the use of travellers and pilgrims, and not for keeping shops or stalls in ; 
and the local authorities should see that the building is not used for anything else 
but its legitimate purpose. 


1X.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


; Nil, 
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country. Said Mr. 
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_I.—Porrrics. 
(a)—Foreiqn. 
Nil. 
, ( b ).— ome. : 

1; Tae Indian People (Allahabad), of the 12th June, says :—We are 
Protest against the reported sug- 0thing but amused at the suggestion, reported to 
cormanent ‘appointment’ to the Have been made by Lord Curzon, that the appoint. 
Viceroyaity of India ment to the Indian Viceroyalty should be a per. 
manent one. The evils that will inevitably result from the acceptance of Lord 
Curzon’s suggestion are best illustrated by His Excellency’s own Viceroyalty. 
What a tragic disappoimtment we have experienced in his case is universally 
known in India, and, unless his power of self-delusion be unlimited, it could not be 
news to His Excellency himself that the people of India think of him quite differ. 
ently from what he thinks of himself. And if even a short quinquennium proves | 
a period long enough for a Viceroy of India to contract anti-Indian prejudices, g 
permanent Viceroyalty will as often as not be nothing short of a disaster to the 

Fardley Norton at the second Madras Congress ten years 
ago :—‘We are prone to hail the advent of a new Viceroy with enthusiasm, because 
we believe he will inaugurate a new departure and try to be fair and just asa ruler. 
But in the majority of cases I think we hail his departure with unfeigned pleasure, 
because we find at the end of five years that in the main we have been grievously 
disappointed. The golden vessel has degenerated into an earthen vase.’ Ifthe 
past is at alla guide to the future,a permanent Viceroyalty is simply not to be 
thought of. ee | 

We do not, however, deny that there may be exceptional cases. But there 
is nothing to prevent them from being exceptionally dealt with. In the case 
of a great reforming Viceroy, like Lord Ripon, for instance, an extension of tenure 
will be of signal benefit to the. country. An extension of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty 
was prayed for by public meetings held in India at the time, but that noble lord 
himself was anxious to return home, and he did not stay even for the full period 
of his office. Newspaper report has it that Lord Cromer, when offered the Vice- 
royalty more than once by the late Lord Salisbury, declined the offer unless he 
was appointed for at least a decade and a half. His Majesty’s Government felt 
that Lord Curzon merited some special reward for his services as Viceroy, and 
he was awarded an extension of office. In this case, however, the opinion of those 
most affected and hence most competent to judge, is at variance with the view 
taken by His Majesty’s Government. This opinion of educated India may be best 
expressed in the language employed by Mr. Norton about Lord Lytton in the 
speech from which we have ine 8 | above :—It was quite right that he should go 


away. The ay regret was that hedid not go away sooner.’ Such being our 
real feeling about Lord Curzon, we are certain y asked to put up with a good deal 


in being threatened with a further spell of his Lordship’s régime. 
II.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANs-FRONTIER. | 
Nil. 
IIT.—Native Srarss. 
— ONal, 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 16th June, says :—A ty ical 
example of the sufferings of the poor folk of the fan- 


ee ee ee tant dene tay Ol MOONY OF tie and Alienation Act is fur- 


nished in the article, we reprint elsewhere from the 
Pioneer, entitled ‘ Status vs. Contract.’ It will be in the recollection of the reader 


that the Act prohibits the alienation of land to any but the agricultural tribes of 


the province, while the definition of ‘ agriculturist’ in the Act is loose to a degre® 


‘The innocent man (mentioned in the article in question) who invested in land the 


small savings made by laborious work committed the folly of telling the Patwart 
his real caste, sera | of calling himself a Rajput. The Patwari told him he 
could not buy land unless he was a Rajput, and took a bribe to. write him dow? 
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gach. The poor man thought he was now secure in his possession, but he counted 
without the Tahsildar. The latter found that the man was not written down asa 
Rajput—the Patwari having taken the man’s money for nothing—and he took 
the land from him, as he was not an agriculturist in the sense of the new 
- Hleaven-sent law for the salvation of this much impoverished and indebted ‘class, 
This we may be sure is only a typical example. But there are many other 
evils found in the working of the Panjab Land Alienation Act, which have lately 
been so graphically described by a writer in the Pioneer itself. Still, official 
omniscience refuses to take note of these, and insists on looking at one side of the 
icture only. What is worse, similar legislation has been, and we are promised will 
e, enacted in other provinces as well. 


(6 ).—Police. 


3. The Zul-Qarnain (Budaun), of the 14th June, states.that,at about ZUL-QARNAIN, 

i i iia 9 oclock one evening last week, some 10 or 15 14th June, 1904. 

a , dakaits, singing and _ ing music, entered the 

village of Islimganj, which is at a distance of only hour kos from the town of 

Budaun, proceeded to the house of a landholder, named Lala Ajodhia Parshad, 

broke it open, and, wounding a servant who tried to stop them, took a lot of mone 

and bolted. Intelligence has also recently been received to the effect that the wire, 

whichruns from Bareilly, vi@ Aonla,to Budaun, has been cut, near the village 

Dugraiya by dakaits and other bad characters, who are reported to have mate 

henesiern a terror on the Aonla road (leading to Budaun). The police have 

accordingly prohibited ekkas and other conveyances from plying on the road 

after dusk, and the result is that poor railway passengers (bound for Budaun) who 

get down at Aonla at night have to stay at the station till next morning. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonnent Affairs. 


4. The Sahifd (Bijnor), of the 12th June, complains that the Municipal SAHIFA, 

Complaint against certain Municipal Board at (Chandpur, in the Bij nor district, has lately 12th June, 1904. 
slaughtered for food at Chandpur,in passed certain resolutions which might be taken to 
eran aurea imply thatthe Board desires to entirely stop the 
slaughtering of animals for food. ‘Phe Musalman residents of the town are greatly 
displeased at the resolutions; and they believe that such resolutions must owe 
their origin to the five Hindus of one family, who have been appointed members of 
the Municipal Board. If this belief of the Muhammadansis well-founded, the District 
Magistrate should take notice of this unsatisfactory state of things at Chandpur. 


(e).—Lducation. 


Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
a: (9).—General. | ) I 


9. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 12th June, says :—While we rypray PEOPLE, 
yrte Government of India’s Resolu- certainly thank the Government of India for publish- 12th June, 1904. 
peans end Indians ii the public ser ing the Resolution on, and the useful and instructive a 
hee statistics relating to, the appointment of Indians in | q 
the public service of their own country, we are not free from doubt whether the m 
Resolution serves any purpose, as it is nothing but either a textual repetition, or a. 
paraphrase of Lord Curzon’s speech on the subject in the Budget debate. In com- 
menting on the portentous but unnecessary Resolution on educational policy which 
a8 we saw contained only pompous nothings, the inimitable ‘ Max’ wrote in Capital 
unkindly remarking that it was useful only to Lord Curzon, who might trium- 
phantly point to it in self-laudatory orations as an epoch-making educational event ; 
and before the ink was dry, his (now) temporarily retired Excellency did sv speak of 
it in his Budget speech. Similarly, this Public ” ek Resolution, if we may so refer 
it, or this apolegia if you so please, will serve the only purpose of being the 
raW material for another of his future aggressive self-vindicatory . pronouncements. 
at is all. The Resolution is strictly an apologia—and an ineffectual apologia 
at that—and nothing else. It contains nothing init to assure our countrymen, 
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who labour under the enormous disadvantage of being the children of the soil, thy 
in future a more liberal treatment will be accorded to them in the matter of appoint. 
ments to the public service of their own country, that the late Queen’s graiog, 
Proclamation will be honoured more in the observance than in the breach. : Yj, 
know the feeling of Lord Curzon and his colleagues is that no breach ofthe Pro. 
clamation has been made in the past, and that therefore the question of more faith. 
ful observance of it in the future does not arise. The Resolution in fact: concludes 
in grandiloquent and self-satisfying terms to that effect, but as we shall presently 
show, just a few lines above, a policy of deliberate violation of the letter as well a 
the spirit of the Proclamation and the Parliamentary enactment of 1833 is enun. 
ciated by the Government. Besides, no amount of verbal trickery or statistical 
jugglery can deceive even a child, when it is ‘within the personal knowledge of 
almost every individual educated Indian how at every step, open and barefaced, 
injustice is done to Indian applicants for office—previously only in the matter of 
high offices, but latterly in the case of some comparatively low-paid appointments 
also—for the sake of providing a European or a Eurasian young man. But we go 
further and say that the statistics themselves, appended to the Resolution prove 
our point as we shall have no difficulty in showing on another occasion. For the 
present we confine ourselves to the Resolution. _ 
The Government of India claim that their figures show ‘how honestly and 
faithfully the British Government has fulfilled its pledges, and how untrue is the 
charge, which is so often heard, of a ban of exclusion against the natives of the 
country.’ The pledges of the British Government are familiar to the reader. And 
we have said that justa few lines above the concluding words of the Resolution a 
policy has been enunciated which is a direct and deliberate violation of these pledges. 
e shall quote in parallel columns the Curzonian policy and the pledges contained 
in the Parliamentary Statute of 1833 and the Royal Proclamation of 1858, and 
leave the reader to draw his own conclusion from the two :— ; 


Lhe Curzoman Polrcy. 


The general principles which regulate the 
situation are two in number. The first is 
that the highest ranks of Civil employment in 
India, those in the Imperial Civil Service, 
the members of which are entrusted with the 
responsible task of carrying on the general 
administration of the country, though open 
to such Indians as proceed to England and 
pass the requisite tests, must, nevertheless, as 
a general rule, be held by Englishmen, for 
the reason that they possess, partly by here- 
dity, partly by up-bringing, and partly by 
education, the knowledge of the principles of 
Government, the habits of mind, and the 
vigour of character, which are essential for 
the task, and that, the rule of India being a 
British rule, and any other rule being in 
the circumstances of .the case impossible, 
the tone and the standard should be set 
by those who have created and are responsible 
for it. The second principle is that, outside 
‘this corps d’elite the Government shall, as 
far as possible and as the improving standard 
of education and morals permit, employ the 
inhabitants of the country, both because its 
general policy is to. restrict rather than to 
extend European agency, and because it is 
desirable to enlist the best native intelligence 
and character in the service of the State. 
_ This principle is qualified only by the fact 

that in certain departments where scientific or 
technical knowledge is required, or where there 
is a call for the exercise of particular respon- 
sibility or for the possession of a high stand- 
ard of physical endurance, it is necessary to 
maintain a strong admixture, and sometimes 


even 8 great. preponderance, of the European 
element. 


Pledges of the British Government. 


And be it enacted, that no native of the 
said territories, nor any natural-born subject 
of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any place, office, or employ- 
ment under the Company. Parliamentary 
Statute of 1833. , 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives 
of our Indian territories by the same obli- 
gations of duty which bind us to all our 
other subjects; and those obligations, by the 


blessing of Almighty God, we shall faith- 


fully and conscientiously fulfil. 

And it is our further will that, so far a 
may be, our subjects of whatever race of 
creed, be freely and impartially admitted 


to offices in our service, the duties of which 


they may be qualified by their education, 
ability, and integrity, duly to discharge.— 
The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. 

(The Queen reiterated this pledge when 
she assumed the title of Empress of Indis, 
and on the occasion of her Jubilee of 188/, 
while successive Viceroys, including Lord 
Curzon himself, expressed their faithful a4- 
hesion to it. And the Court of Director, 
in forwarding the Act of 1833 to the Gover 
ment of India, said that the meaning of te 
clanse cited above was that there shoul 
no governing caste in India). 
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Look at this picture and at that. The Sovereign and the: Parliament of 
England expressly repudiate all racial distinctions. and solemnly proclaim that 


‘Education, Ability and Integrity should be the only tests for admission into the 


ublic service. But here is the Viceroy—we may say Viceroy instead of Govern- 


ment of India as the above is only a repetition of Lord Curzon’s Budget speech— 


sent out to carry out the policy of his Sovereign and Parliament, who as empha- 
tically repudiates that policy and lays stress, almost indecent stress, on the sover- 
eign virtues of his own countrymen, which are besides their exclusive possession, 
and which therefore entitle them to have a monopoly of all the fat berths under 
the Government. In what sense then does Lord Curzon pride himself on the fact, 
or what he conceives to be such, that the British Government has faithfully and 
honourably fulfilled its pledges, when he, in the same breath, sanctions a alia of 
deliberate violation of those pledges ? What possible answer there is to this, is 
more than we can say. It is more correct to say that the statistics only prove that 
the principles his Government have enunciated ‘ have been vindicated in practice ;’ 
which is a very different thing from saying that the pledges of the Queen and the 
Parliament have been fulfilled. The satistactory vindication of his principles only 
means that almost all the superior appointments are filled by Europeans, and that 
there 7s a ‘ban of exclusion against the natives of the cduntry.’ And whatever 
rhetorical flourishes Lord Curzon and his apologists may indulge in, the figures 
eonstitute only an additional proof of the statement, made in the ‘ Observations on 
the State of Society among Asiatic subjects of Great Britain, particularly with 
respect to Morals ; and on the means of improving it, which was written chiefly 
in 1792 and issued from the Kast India House on August 16th, 1797—-we are in- 
debted to Mr. Digby's invaluable book for the quotation-—that | 


‘The primary object of Great Britain, let it be acknowledged, was rather 


to discover what could be obtained from her Asiatic subjects, than how they 
could be benefited.’ : | 


6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 16th June, says :—The Pioneer 
“the Pioneer on the Indian Govern» has our pity in its troubled state of mind. The 
Partions of Garopeant and fadiaue in rovernment of India have condescended to recognise 
ee - the existence of an Indian public, and to take note of, 
and reply to their expressions of opinion on questions affecting the good govern- 
ment of their native land. This has made the premier heat -Indian paper very 
uneasy ;and in its envenomed notice of the Government’s Resolution on the 
Public Service, it pours out its vials of wrath against the educated Indian and the 
Indian press for their perfectly legitimate demand for fair treatment in appoint- 
ments to the public service. With simulated righteousness and indignation, ib 
says that Anglo-Indians, who have ‘the personal knowledge which comes of 
contact with the officials,’ see ‘ the evidence of Government’s readiness to recognise 
native talent in every public office in the country,’ while‘ the allegation of injus- 
tice in the distribution of State patronage has never been made, and never could be 
made, by any persons whose title to discuss the subject would bear a moment’s 
investigation’! We suppose it is only ‘ the jaundiced eye of the educated native ’ 
that can detect any trace of it. What perfect self-assurance to be sure! But we 
think the Pioneer proceeds on the principle that where ignorance is bliss it is folly 
to be wise. We wonder if our contemporary is so simple-minded as to itself take 
its silly and angry rhodomontade seriously ; but if it does take it so, we may 
assure it that few ‘ whose title to discuss the subject would bear a moment's 
investigation ’ (to borrow its own excellent language), will pay it that compliment. 


V .— LEGISLATION. 


Nil. 

| -VI.—Rattway. 
Nil. 

~ VIT.—Post Orrice. 
Nil. 
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7. ‘The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th June, says :—Some time ago we 
Hindu charitable endowments in Grew the attention of the Government of these Pro. 
Cawnpore. ee vinces to the deplorable condition of certain religious 
endowments in Cawnpore. We find we have simply been crying in the wilderness. 
The Government appears unwilling to interfere in the management: of thegg 
endowments. It is always ready to accuse Indians of indifference to public needs, 
yet in its own way it does little to help in the proper expenditure ot hundreds of 
thousands of rupees left by people in the name of religion for the improvement of the 
social condition of their caste people or co-religionists and waifs and strays. Funds 
are misapplied, and yet there 1s nobody to prevent the eo During plague 
several Hindus of Catrapors died childless. In their life-time nobody knew that 
they had given away in endowments their entire property for Thakurdwaras or Shi- 
valas; but after their demise the fact comes out, and their properties are taken charge 
of by men named in their will, and managed in their own way. Is it not the duty of 
the State to see how these properties are managed, and how their accounts are kept 
and audited by responsible persons? It may be said that with the Legal Remen- 
brancer’s sanction private persons can move the Civil Court in the matter ; but the. 
Civil Court machinery is very costly and is slow to move. We have no hesitation 
in saying that our people lack enthusiasm in such matters, and ere! so when they 
find no support from the State. We know how Kallu Mall’s Patshala was rescued 
by severe fight in the courts, how Blakatanand spent sleepless days and nights 
(over the affair), and yet the Government showed no enthusiasm. The affairs of the 
Patshala are now in a better condition. But there are several such institutions 
which require to be looked after, and we think the Government will be within its 
rights in getting at least the accounts of their endowments properly audited. 
Speaking of Cawnpore endowments, the state of one of the biggest of these 
endowments created by the late banker of the place, Lala Gya Prasad, comes to our 
mind. Lala Gya Prasad left a property worth Rs. 15,00,000 for the benefit of the 
citizens of Cawnpore, ss of caste and creed. All the funds available, after 
maintaining a few dependents and temples, were to go towards the maintenance 
of certain public charities. We do not know what the Trustees are doing with the 
magnificent funds placed in their charge ; what public good they have done within 
the last six or seven years ; and how they have carried out the wishes of the donor. 
We know the Trustees were busy with litigation. ' Thousands of rupees have been 
spent in carrying on litigation with the donor’s widow and his sister’s son. This 
litigation might have given them good excuse for not doing any new work. But 
they ought to have at least published at the fixed periods accounts of the income 
and expenditure, and — reports of what they did. So far we have not come across 
any report from the Trustees, nor any statement of accounts. We do not know 
how much money has accumulated in the hands of the Trustees, and how they 
propose to spend it. If they have not yet published a properly audited statement of 
the account, they have committed a breach of one of the principal conditions laid 
down in the will, and we think the Local Government will be fully justified in inter- 
fering inthe matter.’ Freed from all anxiety as to the litigation, it is now high 
time that the Trustees should give the public an account of their past work, and 
thus create confidence for the Fees, They are not responsible to the soul of Lala 
Gaya Prasad alone for the proper discharge of their functions, but equally to 
the Indian community at large, and, above all, to the State which is bound to 
interfere, in case of mismanagement, in the public interest. | 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


Nil. 
ALLAHABAD : KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
| opting Government Reporter on the Native Press 
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I.—Porrrics. ar 
(a).—Foreitgn. } ; 
ADVOCATE, 1. Tue Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28rd June, says:—A feeling of dig. fo 
Sy i _ trust was roused in the Indian breast by Colong] ov 
! kinete0es Younghusband’s Mission from the very day it started 00 
for the Chumbi Valley, a feeling which instead of dying was intensified &S SOON ag 
the Mission was converted into an Expedition, and it was declared that we & 
were at war with Tibetans. This distrust would have been replaced by confidence, fi 
had the people been taken into confidence, and it were not given out that the Mis. — lif 
sion had been sent on the flimsy ground that Lord Curzon was annoyed with the in 
Tibetans as they had returned His Excellency’s l-tters unopened. Instead of givin V 
a plain statement of facts and telling the public how the Government of India h st 
come to believe that Tibetans meant mischief to India by entering into secret ne 
treaties with the Russians, we were entertained with all sorts of stories. The kill- p 
ing, or butchering as it has been characterised, of the Tibetans at Guru gave the 01 
Russian Piess the first opportunity to declare that the Tzar’s Government was in no FP 
way responsible for England's complications in Tibet. The statement could not be di 
believed at the time, as in their retreat the Tibetans had left on the field-anumber tl 
of Russian rifles. We were left quite in the dark as to whether the rifles found al 
with the Tibetans were really of Russian make, presented to the Dalai Lama to A 
frighten the British Army, or whether these were purchased by Tibetans for self- Ir 
detence in the same manner as the Amir of Kabul is purchasing uniform at Odessa § 1 
for his army. The explanation is not forthcoming. But the Times’ correspon- it 
dent has sent from Gyantse a long article to his paper showing how Russia 1 
has gained influence at Lhassa. In the account published by the Zmes there is t 
nothing remarkable. There is no clear proof for the statement that Russia is really v 
at the Sock of the Lamas. The utmost that can be said even after believing ever ¢ 
statement made by the Times’ correspondent is that one Mongolian Buriat, a Bud. e 
_ dhist, who entezed Tibet some twenty years ago by tact and skill, made himself a not- p 
able personage at Lhassa. In 1898 he was permitted to visit the Buddhist districts of | 
the Russian Empire in order to make collections from the Buddhist subjects of the 
Tzar. Among other things this man misled the simple Tibetans by saying that a 
| rapprochement between Tibet and Russia might lead to the a of Buddhism 
| in the Tzar’s dominions, and ultimate conversion of the Tzar to their religion. 
| Valuable presents were exchanged, and, on certain terms, the Russians agreed to 
protect the Tibetans, one of which was that a Russian prince was to live amidst 
the Tibetans, a proposal to which the Lama was averse from the very beginning. 
Unwillingness of the people to have a foreigner always amidst them must have 
: discredited the man, and there was no reason why after his discredit the Tibetans © 
| should have thrown themselves into the arms of the Russians. More than what 
| Darginiff (Dorjieff) could do to bring the Tibetans under the influence of the Russians 
| - has been done by our Mission. The news of the killing of hundreds of Tibetans must 
| ) have spread like wild-fire among the Buddhists all over Russia and China, and roused 
| : the latter's sympathy for their co-religionists in whose innocence they believe, and "J 
: whom England has as yet done nothing to prove guilty before the world. This sym- 
pathy iy not avail the Tibetans much before the booming guns of the British 
artillery, but they may, as suggested by the Nowa Vremya, tind a hospitable home 
on the other side of Tibet from where the Dalai Lama and his councillors may 
permit the British soldiers to spend their winter on the mountains at the height of 
16,000 feet above sea-level, | : 
(6).—Home. 
CITIZEN, 2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 20th June, says :—If the well-infor- 


20th June, 1904. Prospect of Lord Curzon’s second med London correspondent of a contemporary is to be 
againet bie suggestion for making the believed, there is rege no General Bleation this year. 
permanent. = The news is one of importance to Indians, for we had 
hoped, fondly hoped, that the change of circumstances in the political world of Eng- 
land brought about by the expected General Election would make the dreaded repe- 
tition of Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty an impossibility, Now this much cherished hope 
has been dashed to the ground. But, as we said in a previous issue, there was 


every chance of good accruing from a vigorous agitation being waged both in India 


,— > - = pe > 


( 200 ). 
and. England against Lord Curzon’s past administration, and against His Lordship 
being thrust upon us again. We feel that this isa matter for the serious consi- 
deration of our Congress leaders. We are disposed to ask: Are these leaders so 
forgetful of their duty as tosit still over the coming disaster? If despair has 
overtaken them, where is the hope of any political progress being attained by our 


country ! 


a repetition of Curzonian fule, Lord Curzon has been dreaming, .or, who knows, 
foaturing & plan, of ruling India. permanently, that is, for the active period of his 


life. Huis Lordship has publicly spoken in England about the desirability of mak- 


ing the tenure of Indian Viceroyalty permanent. This is a proof palpable of our 
Viceroy’s extraordinary attachment to India. His Excellency knows that if he 
stayed at home he would be the Prime Minister before long ; but evidently he has 
no ambition for that exalted office. The Premier of England, however high his 
position may be, cannot lay the Emperor as the Viceroy of India can. So the 
orientalized heart of Lord Curzon prefers the Padshahship of Hindustan to the 
Prime Ministership of England, his own dear native land. If Lord Curzon’s 
dream be fulfilled, India will be ruined. By the time he retires India will be 
the Siberia of the British Empire. There can be no greater disaster to both India 
and England than the appointment of Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India for life. 
A contemporary thinks that so long as the system of Party Government prevails 
in England Lord Curzon’s suggestion cannot be given effect to. But considering 
" the views of the political parties in England as regards the Government of India, 
it seems not unlikely that Parliament will be able to accent the proposal, The old 
Liberal ideas about a righteous administration of India are now almost non-existent, 
they having been swallowed up by the rising tide of imperialism. Lord Curzon 
would not have advanced the suggestion if he had thought it to be quite impracti- 
cable. So we must confess we are alarmed at Lord Curzon’s proposal. We shall 


— the full text of His Lordship’s speech in which he broached the bold 
proposal, 


—‘Tj.—Axauanistan anp Trans-Frontizr. 
Nil, 
III.—Nartive Srarzs. 
Nil. 
TV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).— Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(b).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).— Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
( d ).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


But, while Indians have been anxious how to avert the impending calamity of . 


3. A correspondent of the Sitdra-i-Hind (Moradabad), of the 20th June, SITARA-I-HIND, 


_ says that there is hardly astreet or lane at Amroha in 
gc mplaint regarding the meat shops, the Moradabad district, where there is not a meat shop, 
Mrict, =“ Which, not being clean, and screened from the public 

gaze, is a source of much annoyance to the passers-by, 
“specially the Hindus. In Budaun the meat shops are all located at one place, 
Outside the public bazirs, flagged with stones, and surrounded with a wall, so that 
hey do not catch the eyes of people passing elong the road. The writer does not 
see i the same system should not be adopted at Amroha and other places in 
oradabad. Again, the baskets, in which butchers carzy meat from the slaughter- 
‘uses to their shops, are not properly covered with cloth, and blood drips from them 


20th June, 1964. 
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all along the way. This is certainly a very repreliensible practice, A light 
- hand-cart, with a tin-box attached, should be made in which butchers should. 
be ordered to carry meat to their shops. These specially constructed carts might | 
be covered with black cloth, and have bells fastened to them, so that. those people 
who do not like to be.touched by the carts, may at once know what they contain ia 
and easily avoid coming in contact with them. Another complaint is tha 
Dr. Al-i-Ahmad who is appointed to examine the animals which are to be slaught. 
ered, has all the animals Erongit to his house in muhalla Darbar Kalén, and the 
result is that butchers have to take the animals to the doctor’s house through the 
thickly inhabited parts of the town. The Municipal Board had better appoint some 
other locality for the medical examination of the animals. es 


(e).—Education. 
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Nil. 

i (f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 

| Nil. | | 
(9).—General. : 


+ 4,. The Tohfa-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 18th June, says that asa consider. 
"3th Sune, 1004. A abis number of Indians find it difficult to secure an ; 
?, The Allahabad High Court onthe , .- y } 
geod phe les a obtaining in kind of permanent employm ent, they are generally ny 
always ready to work as cooltes on —— fs 
small wages. But, strange as it might seem, these people do not readily accept @ ¢j 
employment as coolies for public service. The reason 1s not far to seek. The wages @ 1, 
allowed to coolies by Government are not small as compared with those given by Hf, 
rivate persons; but either the wages are not readily paid, or are seleiel by B of 
Gevernereus underlings uhrough whom the paymentis made. This is alsothe reason § 
why the owners of hackney carts are averse to their carts being used for Government § p 
purposes. The tahsil chaprasis or chaudhries seize carts several days before they 
. are wanted, and pay them for those days only on which they are actually used. 
This practice causes much loss to cart owners, and the latter consequently try to 
escape by greasing the palms of the officials empowered to stop them. Sina 
shop-keepers who are compelled to supply provisions to the camps of touring offici 
do so very reluctantly ; first, because they are paid at rates lower than the market 
ones, for the articles supplied to officials, and 2ndly, the Government underlings r 
compel them to supply things for their own consumption gratis. An Almora case 
of begdér or forced labour recently came up before the Allahabad High Court for 
revision. In this case the Almora tahsildar sent for 16 persons, to serve 4s 
| coolies, and on the latter refusing to put in an appearance, he issued summonses to 
| them to show cause why they should not be prosecuted for disobeying the orders 
| of a competent official. The men disregarded these summonses also, and the tahsil- 
dar thereupon charged them with disobeying his orders; and 14 of the accused 
were convicted and punished with a fine of Ks. 2 each by the magistrate, Mr. Shaw. 
In revising the case, the High Court held that as there existed no law or regulation 
for compelling any person to serve as coolies against his will, the accused were not 
guilty of any offence, and acquitted them accordingly. This clear and authoritative 
ecision of the High Court on the important question of the legality or otherwise 
of the begdr system ought to open the eyes of officials who are found so es to 
impress people for Government purposes. The authorities would now do well 
issue clear orders relating to the employment of poor Indians in the public servic 
on daily wages, that the latter might no longer shun this service, but accept 
as readily as they do employment with private persons. | 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—Rattway. 
Nil. 


| VII—Posr Orricg. 
g | | Nil. . 
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VIII.—Native Soctettzs anp Reuiaious np Soctan Marrexs. 


5.’ The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 22nd June, referring to some of 
| the rich Hindu charitable endowments in Cawnpore 
Hindu charitable endowments in aorees with the Advocate (vide article 7 of the 
iis United Provinces Selections from the Native Press 
No. 25 of 1904), in thinking that the Local Government np to see that endow- 
ments are strictly applied to the purposes for which their donors have made them. 
Asregards the provision in the law for the people themselves moving the civil court 
to prevent the trustees from misapplying endowments, civil court Se are 
enerally very costly and protracted, and Indians are not particularly distinguished 
fo their public-spiritedness or patriotism. Moreover, even if anybody takes upon 
himself the unpleasant duty of going to civil court against the erring trustees of 
an endowment, who is to bear the cost of such litigation ? 

6. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 20th June, says :—We have seen mis- 
sionary journals going into hysterics at the spread of 
Christianity in India. One would be led to conclude 
in view of their exultation that the Christianization of entire India was close at 
hand. But a look into the Census Report reveals the real fact. It shows that 
only one per cent. of the Indian population are Christians, and a less number of 
Indian converts, for among the Christian population are reckoned the Europeans and 
other foreigners who come from Christian countries. We, Hindus, grieve at the 
fact that there should be any converts to Christianity from the rank of Indians, but 
the great redeeming feature of the said fact is that a considerable proportion of 
Indian Christians are “rice” (bread and butter) Christians. With the decrease of 
famine and improvement in the pecuniary condition of the lower orders, the number 
of such Christians will cease to grow. Nevertheless we think it an imperative 
duty of the religious leaders of the Indian communities to adopt measures for the 
prevention of Indians from being converted to Christianity. 


spread of Christianity in India. 


IX.—MIsce.Laneovs, 
Nil. 


ALLAHABAD: KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
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Hindustani ... Lucknow 00 ie Ganga Parshéd Varm4é ee: ae 
Jédu ae .. | Jaunpur on .. | H&fiz Abdur Rahman Khén. ... | 250 __,,. 
Jém-i-Jamshed: ... | Moradabad Qazi Jamshed Ali...  — 

Kayasth Hitkari a , Agra Ahmad Husain ont 400: ,,. 
Médan-i-Ulém .. | Bareilly. - . | Babu Gopi Néth .., tom . 
Mufid-i-Am ... ave Agra sae Qadir Ali Khan 100. _,,. 

| Mukhbir-i-Xlam: .» | Moradabed’ . | Qasi Abdo! ali... 300°, 
Naiyar-i-Xzam: . | Moradabad: Saiyid Ibn-i-Ali 300° _—",. 
Nevtm-i-digee » | Agra Bireshwar Sany4l ss 
Nasim-i-Hind ». | Fatehpur .. | Muhammad Karim Bakhsh. 100. =, 
Nizém-ul-Mulk. ee. | Moradabad Qazi Fahim-ud-din a 
Oudh Punch ... Lucknow ee Shaikh Sajjad Husain: 200. ,,- 
Rafi-ul-Akhbér Benares .. | Saiyid Ghulém Husain ,,.| 400 ,,. 
Rahbar sags .. | Moradabad! Brij Lél 2 500 ,,. 
Riyéz-i-Faiz ... Pilibhit Munshi Dal Chand ee 
Rohilkhand Gazette’ Bareilly Shaikh Abdul Aziz: 500 sy. 
Roz Afzin... Bareilly ne Mir Mahmud Ali ... we 
Saddharm Prachérak. ,,. | Hardwér (Sahéranpur): L616 Munshi Rém 1s0 C=. 
Sah {fa cre .» | Bijnor Munshi a 300:s—="»".. 
‘Shahna-i-Hind .» | Meerut ee -. | Ahmad Hasan Shaukat. ~ | 200 » 

| Sitéva-i-Hind «. | Moradabad oe .. | Pandit Sheo Parshad. - 150 —s—z,, 
Soldier. | Moradabad =. “ 
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Quarterly list of newspapers—(continued). 


| Name. ) 


Locality. 


] 


Name of publisher. 


75 | Surma-i-Rozgér 


76 | Tafrfh be Tr 
77 | Tohfa-i-Hind ... 
78 Uréj pee 
79 | Zul Qarnain ... ase 


Twice a week. 


ie Riy&z-ul-Akhbar 
| Daily. | 
81 | Oudh Akhbar... me 


82 j Sulahkul ... 
Urnpvu-ARABIO. 
Monthly. 
83 | Al Bayén_... oe 

| HINDI. 
Monthly. 

84 | Anand Kadambini ave 
85 | Bhérat Sudashé Pravartak 
86 | Brahman Saméchér ee 
87 | Garhw6l Samachar pes 
88 Hindi Pradjp... oe 
89 | J&sis — rye 
90 | Kénya Kubj Hitkéri 
91 | Mitra ia ne 
92 | Natya Patra ... 

93 | Nigamégam Chandrika ..,. 
24 | Sanédhyopkérak 


95 | Sanftan Dharm Patéké ... 
96 | Saraswati... sis 


97 | Shri Gop4l Patriké se 


98 | Vanijya Sukhdéyak “ee 
) 99 | Ved Prakash ... aes 
| 100 | Vy4pir Engine 
: Twice a month, 
101 | Almora Akhbar ase 
102 | Mohini “s eee 
103 | Raj pat i iia 
Weekly. 
104 | Arya Mitra ... 
105 | Bharat Jiwan 
106 | Khichri Samachar ne 
107 | Prayég Samachar vee 
408 | Sip&hi ‘es oes 


Agra 
Lucknow 


Bijnor 


| Bijnor 


| Budaun 


Gorakh pur 


Lucknow 


Gorakh pur 


Lucknow 


Mirzapur 


Farrukhabad 


Parichhatgarh (Meerut) 


Kotdwéra (Garhwél) 


Allahabad 


Gahmar (Ghazi pur) 


.. | Cawnpore 


Bithur (Cawn pore) 


Allahabad 
Muttra 


Agra 


Moradabad 
Allahabad 


Lucknow 


' Benares 


Meerut 


Farrukhabad 


Almora © 


Kanauj (Farrukhabad) 


Agra 


Moradabad 
Benares 
Mirzapur 
Allahabad 


Cawnpore 


a et i ee gti eA 


.. | Itrat Husain it 


) Raémji Dés Bhargava 


Sajjad Husain eee 


.. | Nafm-ul-lah ee 


— 
~ 
” ——- 


Munshi Ahmad Husajn 


| Saiyid Riéz Ahmad 


Munshi Sheo Parshéé 
Pandit Param Sukh 


Maulvi Muhammad Abdul W4li 


Pandit Badri N&réin 
Pandit Ganesh Parshéd 
Pandit Chhuttan Lél 
Girja Dat Naithani 
Balkishan Bhat 

Gopal Ram oe 
Rém Dulére —.,., 
R&j Kishor ase 


... | Deoki Nandan _.. 


Bhérat Dharm Mahémandal 


A Committee of Sanddhya 


Brahmans. 
Pandit Ram Sarfip 
Babu Girja Kumar Ghose. 
Pandit Murli Dhar 


Babu Jagan Nath Parshad Singh 


Pandit Tulsi Rim 
Sadh Amar Singh 


Munshi Sadanand SanwéAl 
Puttan Lal aa 


Raj pat Madhyastha Sabhé 


Raghunandan Ll... 
Rim Kishan si 
Médho Parshéd ... 
Rém Gopél via 
Babu Sita Ram... 


ata, 


Circulation, 


- 


el 


175 copies, 


“. 
300, 
a 
400 


BY) 


325 copies, 


700 copies, 
Ow 4 


300 copies, 


Very small, 
300 copies, 


ae 
600s, 
ae 
“mo . 
900 =, 
ae 
so 
ae 
Mm .~ 
190) 
a 
a 
= .. 
700, 
oe 


164 copies. 
468 ,, 
1,900 93 


600 copies. 
1,500 5 
Very small 

500 copies. 

100s» 
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Quarterly list of newspapers—(concluded). 


Name. 


Locality. 


Name of publisher. 


en 


Circulation, 


Daily. 
Hindosthan ... 


Hinpi-Urnv. 
Monthly. 
Arya Darpan =». 
GUJBATI. 
Monthly. 
Panch Patriké 
Twice a month. 


|} Gujréti Patriké 


Kélékénkar (Partébgarh) 


Shéhjahén pur 


Benares 


Lucknow 


An 


Babu Sheo Narain Singh 


Munshi Bakhtéwar Singh 


Pandit Baldeo Dat Sharm& 


Pandit Baldeo Ram 


a 


250 copies, 


300 copies. 


— 
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‘INDIAN PEOPLE, 
26th June, 1904, 


CITIZEN, 
2th June, 1904. 


VEE 
eM Boe ke 


I.—Poutics.. - 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. Tux Indian People (Allahabad), of the 26th June, referring to the poo 
opinion Lord Curzon held of the fighting qualities of 
bye iain the Tibetans, says :—But the Pioneer, which cannot 
be accused of having been a lukewarm supporter of the aggressive policy of the ey. 
Viceroy, now thinks that ‘ men who are equal to seizing the muzzles of rifles g 
loop-holes cannot be despised as enemies ; they must have courage of a high order, 
: . The fact is clear that the Tibetans are learning how to fight, and that they 
now show a kind of grim determination in action which was never expected of them’ 
‘Most fortunately, the Pioneer proceeds, ‘there is not even most elemen 


knowledge of strategy among their leaders, or the position as regards the line of 
communications with the Chumbi Valley would be a dangerous one. As it is, risks 


are being run that would not have been incurred if it could have been foreseen that 
such resolute resistence would have been offered at Gyantse. ’ 

We ourselves think with the Statesman that such risks should not be run, 
and that the Government of India had no business to ignore the serious consequences 
that might result, as they have resulted, from their move into a foreign land with 
intentions that every man, not devoid of honesty or intelligence, has, from the 
beginning, known to be hostile to the natives of the invaded country. But perhaps 
they had no alternative as they had to call the military expedition by another name, 

The estimated expenditure on the Tibet expedition up to the 31st March, said 
Mr. Brodrick in Parliament, was £309,500, and the monthly expenditure since hag 
been £50,000 sterling. It means up to the end of June the expenditure has been 
£459,500 or, say, Rs. 70 lakhs. The estimated expenditure during the whole of 1904- 


1905 on the expedition is only 38 (83?) lakhs, so that there remains only 13 lakhs more 


for the Government to spend. But nobody can say that this will not be exceeded, 


as the ‘ Mission’ will not certainly have finished its work in less than two months 


from date. For ourselves we shall not at all be surprised if the total bill comes 
nearer to one crore and fifty lakhs than to one crore. What justification is there for 
mulcting the poor starving Indian labourer and ryot of this very consider. 
able sum, so that Britain may conquer the roof of the world? A loots B at the 
expense of C: Britain’s invasion of Tibet at the cost of India is exactly like that. 
Of course it is well-known that the expenditure of Indian money on the Tibetan 
raid is only one out of many instances of how it is wasted in absolutely useless 
ways. The mischief is bound to remain and to grow so long as the people of India 
are denied all voice in the administration of the country. : 

But the wonder is not that there is this frequent misapplication of the Indian 
revenues, but that even with so unnatural a constitution the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State and his Council are not under the necessity of acting 
unjustly to India still oftener. 


2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 27th June, says :—Deeply moving and 

stirring are the stories of self-sacrifice for furthering 
the cause of Japan at the present emergency by the 
Japanese that come from that country.. However 
lowly may be one’s condition in Japan, one does not lack the effort to contribute 
one’s quota to the Japanese War fund. Many have adopted new means of earning 
money so as to be able to do their duty by their country. Many others are making 
over their savings to the authorities with the prayer that they should be spent 
on the war. Such examples of Japanese patriotism are indeed soul-inspiring. 
Indians are dead and aoe lost if these examples fail to infuse into their minds any 


Japanese patriotism as shown in 
CoREAOTOR with the Russo-Japanese 
ar. 


_ enthusiasm to imitate them. True it is that India is not an independent country, 
and it is not in war with a foreign Power. But we as a people are sunk in the 


lowest depths of degradation, and various are the powers of evil with which we are 
in war. We must learn to sacrifice self-interest for the elevation of the nation. 


Victory for Japan in the present war would mean her elevation in the scale of 


nations. We are far behind Japan, but the imitation of the Japanese spirit of self. 
sacrifice will help us to rise from where we are. And the exercise of that spit 
will after a time improve our position immensely. If every Indian begins to dis- 
play the same self-sacrificing patriotism as is evinced by every Japanese at the 
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resent crisis in his country’s history, the general condition of India will be bet- 


tered ata rate, the rapidity of which may come to be regarded as rivalling that 


with which Japan has progressed, 
| (b).—Home, 


g, The Arya Mitra (Agra), of the 24th June, — that Capital observes ARYA MITRA, 


acurzon’s expect. at Lord Curzon sent the 
fia viceroyaity of india, andon been causing thereby a large number of Tibetans to be 
his Lordstipwent to Indian Viceroy: , Massacred in that country, with the object of perhaps 
——— securing the title of Har] of Lhassa for himself, but that 
‘+ thinks that it would be far more appropriate to confer the title of Marquis of 
Massacre on his Lordship instead of the other one. The (peaenenge of Lord 
Curzon during his five years’ Viceroyalty in India are well known to the people, 
and the Arya Mitra does not wish to indulge in strong language regarding 
them at this time. Butit cannot help observing that if His Lordship is deter- 
mined to return to India and rule over her as Viceroy a second time, he should 
not think of causing such bloodshed on the frontiers of India as he has lately 
done in Somaliland and Tibet. It were much better if he now enjoyed rest at 
home for some time, and gave up the idea of further lording it over India. There 
is not any important State function to be performed in this country at present ; and 
the native chiefs, too, have not yet been able to pay up the debts they had to 
incur for meeting the heavy expenses of attending the late Coronation Darbar 
at Delhi, As regards Lord Curzon’s suggestion for making the appointment 
to the Indian Viceroyalty permanent, the editor would respectfully draw the 
attention of the British Ministry to the serious consequences that followed the 
appointment of permanent Governors to Provinces under the Muhammadan rule. 
o take two instances, the Governors of Oudh and Bengal, who were appointed 
permanently, made themselves quite independent of the Delhi throne and set = 
themselves as kings of their respective provinces, The editor is therefore afrai 
that if Lord Curzon’s suggestion were adopted, similar results might follow, which 
would certainly be highly injurious to the interests of the British crown, If the 
present term of five years’ Viceroyalty be not considered sufficient te enable 
a new Viceroy to acquaint himself with the manners, customs, &c., of the people of 
the country, and rule successfully over them, the term might be raised to 10 years, 
but the appointment should never be made for life. 
4 The Tohfa-t-Hind (Bijnor), of the 25th June, referring to Lord Curzon’s 
mrotest against Lord Curson’e aug. suggestion for making the appointment of a Viceroy 
fertion for making the appointment to in India permanent, says that a reflection on the 
ee anarchy, misrule, rebellions and other evils which so 
frequently prevailed in ancient kingdoms, shows that they were mainly due to the 
faulty system under which countries were administered in former times. The 
practice of appointing permanent Governors to Provinces was a most unwise and 
short-sighted system ever adopted by former sovereigns. Numerous examples 
are to be found both in India and other countries of permanently-appointed 


|, Govemors rebelling against their lawful sovereigns and setting themselves up as 


independent rulers. In modern times, and under present civilization, not to speak 
of Governors, it is not considered safe even to let such officers as Collectors, &c., 
remain long in one place, lest they should begin to neglect their duties, show undue 
partiality to some people, become prejudiced against others, and so forth. It is ver 
straige that.a man of Lord Curzon’s experience and intelligence should have 
thought it fit to recommend the appointment of an Indian Viceroy, who enjoys 
unlimited ruling powers over the people, to be made permanent. ‘I'he Statesman 
in condemning Lord Curzon’s suggestion as opposed to the principles of good 
paseameat, observes that the climate of India is of such a character that an 

nglishman, after he has lived in the country for 10 or 15 years, remains no longer 
an Englishman, nor a fit officer whom either Indians or Europeans can endure. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER, 
Nil. 
TII.—Narive Srares. 
Nil. 


ission to Tibet and hag 24th June, 1904, 


TOHFA-I-HIND, 
25th June, 1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
28rd June, 1904, 


ROHILKHAND 
GAZETTE, 
24th June, 1904. 


AL BASHIR, 
Zist June, 1904. 
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IV.—ApMINISTRATION. + 
(a) —Judicial and Revenue. 
5. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 23rd June, says :—We are sorry 


Repeated supersessions of the claim +0 learn that once again an unmerited act of injustice 
for promotion of Mr. C; M. Cureetice; has been done to that deserving public servant of 
Cause Court, and their alleged cause. = Rombay, Mr. C. M. Cursetjee, the Third Judge of the 
Bombay Small Cause Court. For it may be the half-a-dozenth time he has been 
superseded by a junior in the appointment to the Second J eee . Mr. Cursetjes 
is a University man, a Barrister-at-Law, an able and impartial judicial officer, and 
a deserving public servant of full thirty years’ standing. He has performed, with 
credit to himself and benefit to the public, the judicial functions he has been 
entrusted with since he first entered Government service, and he has, so far as the 


- public are aware, done a to merit the repeated acts of deliberate injustice 


which successive Governments of Bombay have perpetrated in dealing with him. But 

the Oriental Review—which we may introduce to our readers as an able Bombay 

weekly says that ‘ there is a widespread belief in Bombay that the sole cause of 

this injustice is that Mr. Cursetjee is supposed to have sympathetic leanings 

towards the social and political aspirations of his countrymen.’ We cannot pretend 
that we do not share the suspicion. 

6. The Rohilkhand Gazette, (Bareilly) ofthe 24th June, referring to the 

eat cost and labour which University education 

mendidates for Naib Tahsildarships entails on Indian students, and to the difficulties and 

trials with which an educated man in the United Pro- 


vinces is confronted in —s his nomination to a Naib Tahsildarship from the 


Commissioner or the Collector for presenting himself for final selection before the 
Committee appointed by the Board of Revenue for the purpose, observes that 
it is rather hard that, of these nominees, those who are not selected by the 
Committee on the first chance, should next time have again to secure their nomina- 
tion in the same way and go over the same ground as they did in the first mstance. 
The Government had better modify the existing rules on the subject, to the effect 
that in future a list of those nominees who have not had the chance of being examined 
by the Committee and rejected as incompetent in a year, should be kept in 
the office of the Board of Revenue, and that next year when the time for selection 
comes round, these men, without the need of their obtaining a fresh nomination, 
should be allowed to attend along with new nominees on the date fixed for the 
purpose, preference being given to the former over the latter (in the matter of 
presentation to the Committee). : 


(6 ).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 

Nil. 

(e).—LEducation. 
Nil. 

(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 

Nil. 

(9).—General. 


7. Al Bashtr (Etawah), of the 21st June, publishes a communication i 

Suegestion for increments peng WHich the writer complains that the barganddzes and 
made in the salaries of the dergandaiee dafdddrs in the Canal Department are given very 

“= gmall pay and allowances, without any regard to the 
hard and responsible duties they have to perform. Their lot is in fact simp! 
unbearable ; they cannot possibly make both ends meet with their present 1ad- 
equate salaries. The authorities ought to take pity on them, and have suitable 
increments made in their emoluments. : 


| ( 221 ) ? 
g, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th June, in an article headed “ The 


| Amritsar Kotwal’s Case,” says :—We are sincerely 
ol itt the Fapiab Gtwal come glad to hear that once more the cause of truth and 
the Local Vernacular Frese, justice in the above case has triumphed, the Public 
Gazette and some other Amritsar vernacular papers having been honourably 
acquitted by the Chief Court of the Panjéb. We rejoice once more to use 
the word acquitted, because it is in our this blessed country alone that appeals 
against acquittals are possible. One cannot but feel indignant at the attitude 
fF Sir Charles Rivaz’s Government towards the Amritsar Press, and if in the 
face of such one-sided and partial attitude of the State, the Press does not become 
that power which it can be in India, there need be no wonder. The Vernacular 
Press has an amount of sacrifice to make, specially that section of it which is not run 
on commercial principles; if in the discharge of. its honest functions, instead of 
being encouraged, it is discouraged, and the influence and purse of the Government 
are ranged against it, there is no wonder if it cannot make its own influence felt. 
Public opinion is not yet a power in the land, and when attempts are made to 
muzzle it, it cannot make that progress which is so necessary for the better admip- 
istration of the country. We cannot look upon the attitude of Sir Charles Rivaz 
with anything but feelings of distrust. The facts of the case are not numerous. 
Inspector Safdar Jang is one of the officers of the class which knows how to ingra- 


tiate itself into the good books of its superiors, while all the time people cry against _ 


its administration, He had been thoroughly unpopular with a large class of people, 
all sorts of things were said against his ways of administration, and his probity and 
honesty were assailed on all sides. One Gaina accused him in = court of being 
in the pay of agambling den, and soon. The Public Gazette brought all these 
rumours afloat in the town to the notice of the Government, which, instead of hold- 
ing its own enquiry into the truth or otherwise of the allegations against Inspector 
Safdar Jang, felt offended at the exposure made by the Press, and asked Safdar 
Jang to prosecute half-a-dozen newspapers. Not only was Safdar Jang kept in full 
power and dignity at Amritsar while the case was going on, but the Government also 
placed the services of the Public Prosecutor at his disposal to conduct it. Thus the 
tax-payers’ money was in a way given to a person against whom the tax-payers 
had serious grievances. The case, however, was fought on broad grounds : the 
Kotw4l broke down under the —s cross-examination of Lala Lajpat Rai ; and it 
was proved to the hilt that rumours did exist in Amritsar against the Kotw4l, and 
that the Public Gazette and its colleagues did what they thought they ought to 
doin the public interest. The decision of the senior Magistrate against the 

Kotwal gave extreme satisfaction to the people of Amritsar, and was followed by 
the suspension of Safdar Jang from the duties of the Kotwal. 


What should the Panjib Government have done at this juncture? It should 
have acted with fairness towards the Press, and, on learning the decision of the court, 
altogether suspended Safdar Jang from the service, and appointed a Commission to 
hear the grievances of the people of Amritsar, and to ascertain whether the charges 
of the extortions said to have been committed by the Kotwal, and of the bribes taken on 
his behalf were baseless and simply the result of a conspiracy as alleged by him. The 
Government of the Panjab, instead of adopting this right and proper course, gave 
permission to the Kotwa4l, rather instructed the Public Prosecutor, to file an appeal 
against the decision of acquittal by the lower court. The commendable services of 
the Amritsar journalists were thus rewarded, and the accused who were honourably 
acquitted by one court were once more dragged to the highest court, and made to 
undergo the expenses of a defence. The Public Gazette collapsed during the 
appeal, as a result of these kind attentions of the Panjdéb Government; but the 
cause represented by it has once more triumphed, upon which we once more con- 
gratulate our Amritsar contemporaries. Lala Nathu Ram is a powerful writer : 
from the ashes of the Public Gazette has risen the Public Magazine—a name 
not quite suited to a weekly journal—which we hope.will be conducted with as 
much ability as the first paper was, and ever prove a terror to evil-doers. 


V — LEGISLATION. 


Nil. 
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26th June, 1004. 
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VI.—Raitway. wun ae 


9. The Jédm Jamshed (Moradabad), of the 12th June, received on the Ist J uly, 
Suggestion for the construction of ‘Stating that large | ss arr villages are dotted along 
Boren ewe seine “Bijaer the way between Gajraula and Chandpur, a distancg 
dis 


trict. of 21 miles, inthe Bijnor district, and that there ig g 
big (grain) market at one of these villages, named Dhanaura, suggests that the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway authorities would do well to construct a branch 
line between the two important places. If this line were constructed, it would prove 
a profitable concern, oe as it would, a large traffic, both in passengers and 

y inhabited by rich and commercial people. The 
thand Railway should give his begt 


oods, Chandpur being especia 
Traffic Superintendent of the Oudh and Rohil 
consideration to the suggestion, 
VII.—Post Orricg. 
Nil. 
VIIT.—Native Societies anp Rexiaiovs anD Socitat Matrers. 
| _ [X.—MIsceE.ianeovs. 
JAM JAMSHED, 10. The Jém Jamshed (Moradabad), of the 19th June, complains that the 
19th June, 1904. =| niaint regarding the drain ofa Frain of a neighbouring house which runs through the 
house at Moradabad. premises of the shrine of a saint, named Sédho Shéh, 


at Moradabad, and pollutes some of the tombs there, is a source of annoyance to 
the Muhammadans im general. The course of the drain had better be changed. 


ALLAHABAD : KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
Officiating Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The sth July, 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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OUDH AKHBAR, 
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I.—Potrrics. 


( a ).—Foreign. : ee 


1, Tae Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 6th July, referring to the speech 
which M. W.G. de Wesselitsky, the London correg. 

Bane RusoJapanese war and the nondent of the Nove Vremya, lately delivered at » 
meeting of the Central Asian Society, says that he 

very cleverly hinted that the European Powers would do well to realize that the 
Japanese victory over the Russians would assuredly lead to a combination among 
the Asiatic Powers, with a view to expelling the European ruling Powers from 
Asia and that to provide against such a dreadful contingency, the European 
Powers should combine at once and jointly fight against the Japatiese in the 


present Russo-Japanese war. The Russian speaker cunningly sought to make 


the whole of Europe view the Japanese successes in the Russo-Japanese war with 
anything but disfavour at present, and with apprehensions of a very serious 
danger to them all in the near future in the event of the final victory of the. 
Japanese, But the European Powers are not so foolish as not to perceive the 
sinister motive of M. de Wesselitsky in thus working upen their imaginary fears, 
and will not, it is to be hoped, led away by his pompous harangue, plunge the whole 
world into a war, apprehensions regarding which have long been entertained, 
Should the tricks of M. de Wesselitsky and the finesse of other Russian politicians 
succeed in instigating the European Powers into entering upon a universal war, it 
would ~— spell ruin to half the world ; and such a catastrophe would be brought 
about simply to prevent Russia from receiving the just retribution of her long misrule, 
oppression and insatiable desire for acquiring new territories. It would be a great 
pity, indeed, that while Russia should have been making acquisitions after acquisi- 
tions (in Asia) without sharing them with other European Powers, the latter should 
now be induced to join hands with her to participate in her troubles in the present 
war! Would that the much anne universal war were averted, and the 
oppressors of mankind allowed to receive due punishment for their misdeeds! 


2. The Hindi Pradipa (Allahabad), in its jomt issue for January, Feb- 


ruary, March and April considers the Tibet fxpedi- 


The cost of the Tibet Expedition. tion to have been undertaken quite unnecessarily, and 
to be the sheer outcome of Lord Curzon’s vaulting 

ambition—India having nothing whatever to fear from the Tibetans—-and asks if 
the cost of this Expedition is to be charged to the revenues of India. To burden 
India with the cost of this Expedition will be like trying to make a hasty termina- 


tion of the life of adying person in whom the vital spark has become almost 
extinct. 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th July, says :—Missions are now 
| the order of the day. The days of Commissions and 
oaroposed despatch from India of @ (Committees are over, those of missions, political and 


commercial, are in the ascendant. A political mission, © 


surnamed the peaceful, is now writing its history in blood in Tibet; another, 
of a different character, is in the course of making fr Persia. Its tour programme 
has already been decided upon, though the members are yet to be named. It 
is proposed that the Mission, commercial in character, should reach Bunder Abbas, 
its starting point, about the end of September, and after a short halt strike north- 
wards to Saidabad in Seistan, thence to Bahramabad in Rafsinjan, the chief 
centre of the cotton trade of the province, and a place of considerable importance, 
and from there to Kerman, where the best means of developing trade and 


commerce could be investigated. From Kerman it is suggested that the Mission 


should proceed to Bam and Narmashir, an important centre on the Bunder. 
Abass-Seistan trade route, and thence, taking the Gishu Pass en route, to the 
fertile valley of the Bampur river. The return journey, if time permitted, might 
usefully take the line vi¢ Magas, Kuhak, and the Kej Valley to Gwadur or Pansl. 
So the attention of the Mission is to be confined to Kerman and South Hasters 
Persia. The outside limit to the period of tour is put at six months which might 
be curtailed if this course were found, with reference to the desirability of securimg 
the services.of.a particular individual, to be preferable. 

; gist 
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Phe personnel is the most im ant factor, and its sélection is to be done 


with great care and with an eye to the purposes of the proposéd Mission. In this 
matter the Government of India wishes to be guided by the advice and wishes of 
the representatives of. the commercial community. 
in Bengal, Bombay, Karachi and Cawnpore have been asked to take this aspect of 
the Mission into their consideration, even if it might not be possible for any one 
of them to appoint a delegate. But these Chambers do not include all sections 
of the commercial community. In the letter of the Government published no other 
eommercial body seems to have been invited to co-operate and advise in selecting 
members, much less in elaborating some practical scheme that may lead to advan- 
tages to Indian trade. We do not know why the National Chamber of Commerce 
and the Marwari Trade Association—both in Calcutta—have not been consulted 
in the matter. The Marwaris are perhaps the most adventurous people in India 
m respect of trade speculation : there is hardly a town in India where some of the 
brotherhood do not drive some sort of, if not a roaring, trade. And Persia and 
Seistan are not quite without their fair quota of this people of great trading 
enius. | 
’ A hope is only expressed that the Chambers may indicate other branches of 
the commercial community whose interest m the trade and trade developments of 
South-Eastern Persia might cause them to desire to be represented in the oni ba 
As to the Parsis, His Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Kerman suggests that possibly 
some Parsi capitalist might either accompany the Mission or depute an agent on 
his behalf. This very kind attitude towards one. Indian section at least of the 
commercial community is due to the fact that the Consul, as informed by Mr. 
Ardeshir Edulji, the Kerman Agent of his race, reports that Parsi merchants are 
beginning to take a considerable interest in the development of South-Kasterr 
Persia. For this very sympathetic reference to the Parsis we thank the Govern- 
ment very kindly, and would like to perform this pleasant function most heartily 
if other trading interests were represented in the proposed inquiry. As the 
Chambers consulted have been given the option to suggest “ other branches of 
the community,” we hope and trust they will make full use of the power. But 
where is the time to suggest and select if the Mission is to start from Bunder 
Abbas in September 2 


* * % #* * 


The sequel to the Viceregal tour in the Persian Gulf may very safely take . 


the shape of a commercial mission, if the qualifying term has not been used in the 
sense in which the term ‘ peaceful’ was, aan is even now by some, attached to the 
one at work in Tibet. Taking it for what it is given out to be, we have no doubt 
the Mission will be of far-reaching importance to Indian trade, more properly 
British trade vié@ India in two senses. British goods are expected to get another 
market in Persia, and British capital invested in trade in Indian articles of 
commerce is likely to secure a more extensive field for its operation to sure profit. 
It is time Native India had some corporate body to represent and speak on behalf 
of her commercial people, some of whom lack not the enterprise to go in search 
‘of “fresh woods and pastures new,” but the necessary information to make good 
use of their adventurous spirit and hard-earned capital. 


(b).—Home. 


4, The Mohini (Kananuj), of the 29th June, says that Lord George 
Hamilton lately speaking at the annual meeting of 
Christian Knowledge 
| held in London, observed that in intellectual capacity 
and bravery the Indians were fully equal, if not superior to Englishmen, and 
that the British were able to rule over one-sixth of the human race inhabitin 
the continent of India, because their Government ruled in justice, with clemency 
and toleration from the time of its first establishment. Had his Lordship 
expressed such views when he held the portfolio of the Secretary of State 
for India, and had tried to ameliorate the condition of the Indians, the latter 
would have been extremely grateful to him. However, as it is, should other 
lishmen who have the destinies of the Indians in their hands at the 


Lord George Hamilton on the intel- ° ° 
etnal capacity and bravery of the Society for Promotin 


he Chambers of Commerce | 


Present time be influenced by his views, and cease to call the latter “niggers,” 


MOHINI, 
29th June, 1904. 


. 
ay 


CITIZEN, 
4th July, 1904. 


' “uncivilized,” etc., and take to appointing them to responsible. posts for which 


British Government in India as the very acme of perfection. British historians [i tra 


dence in the elasticity of a coolie’s spleen, ruptures the same with a nimble kick, and 
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they might be found fit and qualified, it would indeed. set. forth the clemency ang y 
toleration of the British Government in very eo colours. ven Hl of 
' 5, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 4th July, says :—British rule. in Indi, | spi 
| i has been neither ap unmixed blessing nor an. unmit. ha 
ecotahmaicntet gated curse. Faddists have, in the course of thei spi 
comments, not uncommonly, lost the balance of their minds and gone into extreme In 


Eurasian and Anglo-Indian journalists have ever been forward in describing: the 


from James Mill downwards have uniformly fallen into rare fits of ecstasy, in 
narrating the story of the growth and development of the British Government, and 
lavish2d upon it all pr raise couched in adjectives of the superlative degree, fH an 
Administrators of all ranks, Saletinn with the “ Grand Magnificent,” and ending J sit 
with the Civilianized tyro, who has just crossed the Kdlapant and begun lisping J fo 
his Hindustani, have, in season and out of season, burst out into strains of rapture cis 
upon the solidity of its basis, the harmony of its constitution, its nobility, justness [J by 
and what not, and patted their own backs, saying: “ | Jingo! it is all due to th 
me.” Indigo-planters and merchants of various shades and complexions, presenting J th 
the motley view of the kaleidoscope and belonging to the holy fraternity of the 

immortal Pedro and Gomez, who have lent an dow of sanctity to Chunagali cu 


obscure, have taken up the chorus and sung Hallelujah to British rule and to § co 
themselves—its fruits, the noblest and the fairest. The same we find in red- an 
official reports, in Parliamentary orations, in text-books for our boys and in the 9 to 


effusions of that poet-politician, the apostle of jingoism who, armoured like Mars, J fo 
sits upon his poetical Pegasus, unluckily draggled at the skirts in the dirtand § to 


dust of Anarkali. This is one side of the picture. E 
The opposite party is mostly composed of the extreme section of the Native § y: 
Press, who, to ensure the maintenance and circulation of their paper have to cook § w 


dishes for a diseased palate which can take nothing that is not spiced and rich; of § If 


briefless vakils and barristers who have a heavy heart and a light pocket, who, @ th 


finding their professional life chill and dreary, seek consolation in the excitement 9 of 
of politics, where brazened cheeks and wiry lungs form the sinews of war; of 4 re 
disconsolate body of “‘ F. A. fails” who have worn out the soles of their shoes and § m 


hammered and battered at the door of many an office and found employment scarce, Bt 
- who have tasted the bitters of the broom stick at home flourished by braceleted 9 ar 
mahogony hands, and finding neither rice nor peace at home, have started ona E 
career of knight-errantry, with a goose-quill for their armour, and bent upon § ti 
storming the citadel of British rule by the sheer force of invectives; and of a Bg 
small body of conscientious men, whose feelings unfortunately have got the better 
of their judgment. Ifa European soldier outrages the modesty of an Indian girl, ts 


this is fathered upon British rule. If an indigo planter from an over-weening conf- 


sends him to the devil a little before his time, the wrath of the public is visited on 
British Government. If in a civil suit or criminal proceeding, between a Kuropean 
and a native, the latter comes to grief before a European tribunal, this is ascribed 
to British rule in India. If sanitary measures are enforced to suppress or prevend @ k 
the spread of a dire disease, the Government is cried down because of its spirit of JJ n 
interference in the private affairs of the people. If the Government withdraws its 


mo 


control and leaves the management of the situation to the good sense of the people re 
themselves it is twitted on account of its vacilating policy, and censured for leav- al 
ing the teeming millions to die without making the slightest effort to save them. Se 
Ifreforms are not inaugurated by the Government in certain directions, which e 
concern the intellectual or moral well-being of the governed, this is hotly resented. tl 
If reforms are taken in hand and enforced by legislation, this too is as hotly @ o 
resented. This is the other side of the picture. al 


On one side there is lofty pride, on the other side there is equally lofty pre t 
judice. Both the parties are led away by their inordinate vanity or culpable narrow at 
mindedness from appreciating British rule at its true worth. Long, | before C 
the route to India was known, this country was to the people of the West a2 al 
El Dorado of gold and diamonds, peopled with the creations of the ‘ Arabian Nights. 0 
They babbled for the country as babies do for the moon’s reflected brightnes® 
After vast groping and founderings they found the country, and when they s4W it 
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their mouth watered as a4 the sight of gram-fed mutton, It.was through no. idle: 


ariosity, through no desire to profit this country, that they braved. the. dangers: 
of the sea. came over here. The desire was gain for themselves. The: 
spirit which had influenced Mahmood of Ghazni to invade India, the desire which 
had flamed in the blood of Chengiz Khan, of Taimur, of Ahmed Shah—the same. 


rit, the same ambition spurred the mettle of the Kuropean Powers to seek out. 


India, The European Powers did not know the internal condition of the i mpire’ 


gnder the Moghals. Their original object was modest enough. They wished to. 


trade. But when they saw that the Empire of the great Moghal was breaking to: 
pieces by reason of the incapacity of the rulers, the rise of the Réjputs, Mahrattas 
and Sikhs, and the revolt of the provincial governors, that suspicion, jealousy: 
and hatred were disorganizing the Empire on all sides, they took advantage of the. 
situation, and those who came as merchants began to dream of the possibility of 
founding an Empire for themselves upon the wreck of the Moghal rule. By exer- 
cise of intelligence, by a good use of the opportunities which opened out to them, 
by a display of devotion and manliness here, and of fraud, duplicity and treachery: 
there—for all is fair in love and war—they succeeded in laying the foundation of: 
the Indian Empire which is the greatest marvel of history. | 

It was the desire of gain expanding itself into an ambition for conquest which 
culminated in the establishment of the British R4j in India. In a warm, tropical 
country, peopled y blacks and niggers, ever exposed to the risks of cholera, plague 
and typhoid, the English people were not prompted ny the spirit of self-sacrifice 
to come out here.. To bear the thousand-and-one troub 


England, and the pride and pomp of territoriale xpansion. The Indian Viceroy—do 
you think he gn the office solely for the good of the Indian people? If there 


was not the fat salary, would His Excellency care to remain here for a minute ?’ 
If there were not the high stilts of the Viceregal position, the dignity of the office, 


the large tribute it offers to one’s vanity, the uncommon opportunities it presents 
of princing about here and lording it over there, and devoting, when need be, the 
revenues of a famine-stricken country to the celebration of tamdshas a la 


mode Moghulaise, would it be worth the while of a peer of the realm of England. 
to eo himself at the head of the Government? The great majority of Civilians. 
and Military officers are recruited from the middle and the lower classes. of. 


England. It is the gripe of hunger which drives them to pass competitive examina- 
tions. The primary object is money : the administration of the country and the 
government of the people occupy a minor and secondary place, and have to be 
carried out, much for the same reason as a pill of quinine has to be occasionally 


taken in the course of fever. : 
_ The above are the normal and necessary results of a foreign conquest. If 
‘© expect England to send her troops of Civil and Military officers to protect. 


ndian industry and prevent Manchester or. Birmingham from competing in this 
country, and to fill all the departments with natives and natives alone, you are 
sadly mistaken; you are a little too green in this old, old world; you have no 
knowledge or experience of human nature ; you have read history in vain and have 
hot profited by its morals. | : 

The doctrines of Christianity, the go-ahead doctrines of socialists and Radical 
reformers have diffused in this country the ideas of liberty and equality. But u 
and down are widely different: The rulers and the ruled cannot be - ae on the 
same level. In theory, let it be said to the credit of the British Government, the 
equality of Natives and Englishmen is admitted. Practically, in the matter of 
their rights and privileges, they cannot be equalized. Those who actually rule 
over us could not bear the idea that they were no better than one of us. Is it at 
all probable, under the circumstances, that they would treat us and our rights on 
the same footing with themselves? If not, why fret and fume at the present 
state of affairs? Why chafe at the prosperity of Englishmen in this country, and 
‘ompare the same with the poverty of the people? The standards of comparison 
should be widely different between the rulers and the ruled. Why harp eternally 


°n the theme of our wrongs? It must be admitted that though a foreign Govern- - 


Ment, it is a benevolent and beneficent Government. More than that, it is a just 


“overnment. It is a constitutional Government which makes: laws and abides by — 


66 


es of this land of regret, all: 
for the sake of the dark-coloured Indians, was not the impulse which sent them forth: 
to this country. The chief desire was personal gain, the commercial prosperity of 
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them. It ensuresthe safety of our life and property. So long as we do not transgregy 
law, we are as much safe and free as King Edward on his throne. Our life ang 
property are not at the mercy of the whim and wantonness of autocrats. Gover. HE Si 
‘ment has given us schools and colleges for education ; hospitals for the dosing ang 
the nursing of the sick; and municipal boards as an antidote to filth and plague, 
It means us well and always does a lot of good. There can be no gainsay; 
this. Individual administrators may occasionally, for political ends, sow the seeds 
of dissension between class and class, one caste and another; individual | judges 
may in the conflict of interest between a Native and a Kuropean side with the 
— latter and deliberately cause a miscarriage of justice ; individual governors may, 
from the desire of safe-guarding British rule in India, introduce a law that is hard 
drastic or oppressive ; interested members of the bureaucracy may conspire to 
boom. out the equitableness of the revenue administration of India as a counterblast 
against the cry of poverty. These are exceptions. We have our grievances and — ‘4 
complaints ; but we are not unhappy under English rule. What was the conditin 9 % 
of the subject people under the rule of the Muhammadans ? What was the condition 
of the Indian people when they had their own kings in Rajputdna, the Panjaband 
the Deccan? What would be the condition of this country if the British were to 


leave us to-day ? ex 
INDIAN PEOPLE, 6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 7th July, says :—The only 
i. 7th July, 1004, © i. radian Council Bill before result of the passing of the Indian Council Bill, now 
4 as mccenaiiea before Parliament, will be the appointment of an ad- 


ditional Member to the Viceroy’s Executive Council on a salary of Rs. 6,666 4 
month, and some increase of the Secretariat at further heavy cost. Neither will this 
new Member bea native of India, nor will any of the high-paid posts that will be 
newly created in the Secretariat be filled by Indians. This isnot all. The new 
Member will be in exclusive charge of Commerce and Industry, which means in 
plain language that the Government will render increased and more direct and 
active help than till now to the alien exploiters of India’s natural resources. The 
new portfolio is absolutely unnecessary from the Indian people’s point of view, as 
they have no industries and no commerce in their hands which require safeguard- 
ing and help from a special Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. That 
alone can be called industrial development of the country which will add to § ° 
the wealth of the people of India by the development of the resources of the § ™ 
country, and not further facilitate the carrying away of increasing amounts of wealth @ © 
from the country by alien adventurers. If the people are to be helped to a ‘ 
their own industrial manufactures, the suggestion made by Sir Lepel Grittin an \ 
Sir M. Bhownaggree at the recent meeting of the East India Association—where §j | 
Mr. Frank Birdwood read his paper suggesting that a new body of merchant- | 
adventurers should rise up to carry away the wealth of India—to the effect that 
annually 2,000 students should be sent tc foreign countries to receive higher scien- 

tific and industrial education, should be carried out by the Government of India. 


| TI.—Arananistan AnD Trans-FRoNTIER. 
N: al, y . 
III.—Native States. 
Nil. 


: i : | 1V.—A DMINISTRATION. 


| i — | 


(a). —Judicial and Revenue. 


HINDOSTHAN, 7. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar) of the 4th July, referring to the 
4th July, 1004. administration of criminal justice, as shown by the 
Administration of criminal justicein Administration Report of the United Provinces for 

: 1902-1903, says :—As the Magistrates of the subor- 

dinate courts seem to be sxpersence officers, the greater number of their decisions. 

: : were upheld (on appeal). e are gae to see that the names of the Honorary 
| Magistrates are mentioned with credit; but one thing is very regrettable, v7z., that 

| during the regime of Sir Antony MacDonnell the exercise of their powers wer? 
confined chiefly to their own estates, which, in our humble opinion, was not very 
advisable. Again, we do not see now any Honorary Magistrates working ab th 
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peadquarters of the districts and passing the examinations: required of them, as 
our Raja Rampal Sinh and the late Babu Mahesh Bakhsh Sinh and Raja Chitpal 
Singh did, before the annexation of Oudh to the North-Western Provinces. 
rine Os a ).—Police, me 
Nil, | 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
N al. 7 ; 
(ad). —Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
8, The Mufid-t-Am (Agra), of the 5th July, states that early in the morn- 
ing, a few days ago, a huge monkey at Agra made a 
violent attack on a man who was sleeping on the 
terrace of his house, and severely bit him. The monkeys are a great nuisance 
at Agra; and though the Municipal Board made some endeavours once or twice 
to seize and deport the brutes from the town, it gave up its efforts after seizing 
only a few of them. Unless serious steps are taken to catch or kill the monkeys, 


and kept up until the town is entirely freed from them, the people will remain 
exposed to these dangerous animals. 


(¢).—Education. 


9, The Hindi Pradipa, (Allahabad), in its joint issue for January, Feb- 
Need for the establishment of a col- Yuary, March and April deplores that patriotism 
ge in India where both Westernend has become quite extinct among Indians, so that. 
indian students tn due proportions = =§=not the least vestige of the spirit of self-sacrifice 
isto be traced in them at the present time. The reason is not far to seek. 
The education which the Indians receive in the modern schools and colleges 
greatly differs from that which was formerly given in India. In days gone by 
teachers, while imparting knowledge to their students in various subjects, gave 
them instructions on self-respect, national duties, self-exertion, ambition, a on 
the honest means for acquiring happiness and prosperity in the world; whereas 
no such instructions are given in any eacienek institutions at present. Western 
education, killing as it were all other desires in the minds of Indian students, 
makes service the sole goal and the highest ambition of their lives. Such bein e the 
case, one can hardly expect any sense of patriotism in English educated Indians. 
Hence there is great need for the establishment of a college in which both 
Western and Eastern education may be given in such a way as would enable the 
Indian students to acquire the benefits of both systems of education equally. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 
Nil. 
(9).—General., 


10 The Hindi Pradipa (Allahabad), in its same issue regrets that 

Need for Government constructing the Government should have made no reply to the 

‘enable the pacer wats at Allahabad to question put by the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
a CEOnee Cpe Malaviya, atthe meeting of the United Provinces 
legislative Council in April last, regarding the abolition of the Deputy Col- 
lectors’ competitive examination, and have refused to adopt the suggestion made by 
the same gentleman for constructing a number of permanent huts outside the 
town of Allahabad to enable the residents to segregate therein on the recru- 
descence of plague. It is a thousand pities that the Government of Sir James 


Monkey nuisance at Agra. 


Digges LaTouche should allow the people to die from plague in thousands, refus- 


ing to provide them with huts for the purpose of segregation—the only remedy 
Which three years’ experience at Allahhbad has proved to be effective against the 
depredations of plague. This policy of lazssez js tre does not become a paternal 

vernment, ‘T'he proposed construction of a number of huts would probably 


‘ost less than the expenses which. Government has been yearly incurring in 


sinfecting houses, providing the inoculation serum and the extra medical staff 
for carrying on the operations : the Government would do well to reconsider the 
hatter, bee j 

with the only successful means of escaping the ravages of plague before its 
tecrndescence. pe : 


changing its policy, set at once to providing the people of Allahabad. 
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11. A correspondent of the Hindi Pradipa (Allahabad), in its joing 
| «2. issue for January, February, March: and Apri, 
observes that Christian missionaries. finding that they: 
are no longer able to achieve much success in spre 
ing their faith in India by the ordinary means of establishing schools, reaching 
in the bazdérs, making converts of. unwary starving fellows, or lascivioys 
men, have lately taken to sending missionary ladies to the houses of Hindus 
with the professed object of ‘teaching their females, and ag corrupting the 
minds of the latter by the injurious teachings of the Bible. It is a great pity 
that though the Hindus know very well the real object of the zenana mission, and 
what mischief the missionary ladies do in their families when they once find free 
admittance into them, that they do nothing to prevent these ladies from visiting — 

their zenanas. Se es oe a 
12. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 3rd July, says that one’ 
Establishment of a new girls' schoo. babu Chandra Kant Basu, a Bengali gentleman— 
a alow of missionery ladies inte seeing that Christian missionaries at Allahabad. 
ne were doing their best to undermine Hinduism by, 
deputing missionary ladies to the houses of respectable classes in the town to teach. 
their young girls without charging any fee, and in that guise poison their minds, 
and by giving them pamphlets containing attacks: on the Hindu religion to read, and 
winning their hearts by making them free presents of fancy articles, such as dolls, 
etc.-—has started a girls’ school at Yahiyapur to prevent simple, unwary Hindu 
girls from coming under the baneful influence of missionary ladies. All praise is 
surely due to the Babu for his laudable work, and it is to be hoped that other 
Hindu gentlemen will follow his noble example and establish similar schools in 


, Brotest against the admission of Mis- 
sionary ladies as teachers inte Hindu 
zenanas, 


other muhallas to save Hindu girls from the snares of missionaries. 


V.—LeaisLation. 
Nil. 

| ViI.—Rattway. 

13. The Cawnpore Gazette (Cawnpore), of the 1st July, says that since the 

The closing of a well at the Cawn- Well at the Hast Indian railway station, Cawnpore, 
Inconvenience experienced by pes, was closed some time ago, the rg ig have ex- 
ee perienced much inconvenience, and asks the railway 
authorities to do something in the matter. | 

14. A correspondent writing from Sulténpur, to the Indian People 

Need for providing inter-class car. (Atllahabad) of the 7th July, says :—It is more 
riage accommodation for females on in sorrow than in anger that I address you this letter. . 
' The fact is that the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 

authorities have lately been evincing such commendable solicitude to provide for 
the general comfort and convenience of the travelling public that I am loth to find 
fault or complain. But then irregularities in the management of things and breach 
of rules often occur doubtless through the mistakes of the immediate station 
authorities, which at times cause not a little annoyance and vexation to the public. 

A glaring instance of this kind happened in my own case, which I dare to 
record here, believing’ confidently that the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway author- 
ities will welcome any suggestion for the amelioration of, or rectifying the errors 
in, the present state of things. 

I had occasion on the 21st; ultimo to travel from here to Fyzabad—by 23-up 
train perhaps— in company with ladies, for whom I was obliged to purchase third 
class tickets, there being no inter-class accommodation for ladies, nor would the 
station master reserve a compartment (in an inter-class earriage) ‘ for ladies only 
in spite of my urgent request to do so. The ladies, were therefore, put to no small 
trouble in having to travel third class, particularly as the third class female carriagé 
was over-crowded. 

Now, if I remember aright, the Conference that sat at Lucknow the other 
day, expressly ruled that on every passenger-train sufficient inter-class accoml- 
modation shall be provided for the purdah-nashin ladies, and that in the absence 
of such accommodation the station master shall provide iton demand. All this, 
of course, I represented to the station master, but he was coldly indifferent, and 
flatly refused to comply with my request, to my great worry and chagrin. Now 
what I would like to know is whether the station master was right in his ref 
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to give me inter-class accommodation for ladies, or it was his mistake simply. If 
the former, of course, I have nothing to say against the station master, but would 
invite the authorities to consider if it would not conduce to the comfort of the travel. 
ling public to have inter-class accommodation for females also on every passenger 
train. If the latter is the case, it is an ignorance of the rules which is culpable, 
and for which the station master needs to be sharply brought to book. I think 
it would not be amiss if a printed copy of the important rules for daily guidance 
were issued to every station and directed to be hung up in a conspicuous place on the 
station or pasted on the board, so that it might be referred to whenever occasion if 
might arise, which does arise, not unoften through the wickedness of the devil-me : 
care station functionaries, I would also bring to the notice of the authorities that 
the platform passes which they have wisely introduced are seldom if ever made 
use of. It but too often happens that those who enjoy the acquaintance of the 
station master always dispense with it, as also the higher Government officials 
and big firms of the city, while the comparatively unknown are often visited with 
insulting rebuffs, if they dare to follow in the wake of the chosen few in whose 
case the station master finds it convenient to strain the law and be indulgent, 


VII.—Posr Orricsz. 
Nil. 
VITI.—Native Soctztms anp Reticiovs anp Socia, Martens. 
Nil. 
TX.— MIscELLaneovs, 
Nil. 
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> I.—Potrtics. 
| | (a )—Foreitgu. ee 
1. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 10th July, says :—The inter. 
iii esting conversation between Colonel’ Younghusband 


and the representatives of the Dalai Lama that took 


place at Gyantse the other day is suggestive of a good deal, but of nothing so much 


as the seeming unconsciousness of the British representative that anything hag 
been done even distantly calculated to rouse the suspicion of the Tibetans about the 
designs of our Government on their country. The‘ enem ’ had repeatedly urged, 
and with perfect justification, that the ‘ pacific’ mission should retire to Yatung on 
this side of the Tibetan frontier to carry on. negotiations ; but Colonel Younghus- 
band would not listen. Then there was the massacre at the Hot Springs. How 


_ the Tibetans feel about the whole affair may be seen from the remarks of the Dalai 
* * 


Lama’s Grand Secretary. * * 


Colonel Younghusband shrewdly did ‘ not want to argue about the past,’ but 
seemed to say that.the first shot at Guru was fired by the Tibetan and not the 
British force. Some more conversation took place, but ultimately nothing hag 
come out of the conversation; and the attempt at negotiation proved- abortive, 

attly at least on account of.a certain impatience on the part of Colonel Young- 
Wasbanid. The truth seems to be that this ‘ mission of false pretences’ is under orders 
anyhow to proceed to Lhassa. The mischief-making irresponsible unofficial jingo 
advisers of the Government are egging them on to negotiate nowhere but at Lhassga. 
Even before this attempt at negotiation took place at Gyantse, the ‘ Further Papers 
on Tibet’ that were lately issudd as a Parliamentary ‘White Paper, impressed _intel- 
ligent and impartial vendevs just with this fact. Thus, the Statesman— the one 
paper above all others to which we should advise the seeker after truth to go for 
instruction as, whether he agrees with its conclusions or not, he can always have 
the assurance of having there the convinced opinions of a wholly honest and inde- 
pendent organ of public opinion, perfectly detached from party—felt itself obliged 
to remark as follows on those papers:— 


The fact that the published correspondence contains many expressions of regret over the 
slaughter does not avail to diminish the impression left on the mind by the correspondence, 
namely, that if the Amban had succeeded in inducing the Dalai Lama to negotiate at Khamba 


Jong or at Gyantce, the purpose of the Government of India in sending the expedition 
would have been most provokingly frustrated. | 


Meanwhile Lord Curzon and his faithful henchman, Sir Walter Lawrence, the 
authors of the cruel raid, are showing themselves to be unrepentant sinners. Of 
the latter’s aggressive apology for the infamous adventure in the current North 


American Review we have something to say elsewhere. The ex-Viceroy in his 


speech at Dover on the occasion of his installation as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Poste, is reported to have said ‘ that the Viceroy of India was responsible for the 
defence of an extensive frontier against a European Power, a frontier where, 
although always desirous of peace, he must act on the offensive when necessary. It 
was fallacious to suppose that any ruler of India took pleasure in fighting, but he 
hoped that some of his successors would not shrink from any challenge that might 
be directed against the integrity, ascendency or honour of the Empire.’ We may 
be sure there is no sober and knowing mind but thinks this bit of offensive bombast 
as perfectly uncalled for. Nobody is so foolish as to think that the Government of 
India should hesitate to ‘act on the offensive when necessary, but no Viceroy who 
wastes Indian blood and Indian treasure when not really necessary-—as at present 
in the case of the ignoble raid—deserves aught but the severest condemnation. 


- Perhaps Lord Curzon convinced himself—although we have a shrewd suspicion 


that he does not always trouble himself to do so—that there was nothing improper | 


and unstatesmanlike in saying that the Indian frontier had to be defended ‘ against 
a European Power,’ and in speaking of ‘any challenge that might be directed 
against the integrity, ascendency or honour of the Empire ;’ both remarks being 


obviously directed against Russia. Possibly Lord Curzon may be right. But where, 


we ask, 1s the evidence ? Where is there anything to show that the Russian policy 


in Asia has for its objective the invasion of India? Has it not been over and over 


) 
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proved that what Russia wants is not India, but an outlet for her commerce by 
getting direct access to the'sea? And supposing some foolish Russian statesman 
or warrior to have the ambition of invading India, has ndt ‘nature virtually decreed 
that it has to remain' an unfulfilled ambition? And in any case, is it a sane or 
far-sighted policy thus to constantly nag at Russia? And when such a ‘fire-eater, 
as'Lord Curzon is now and again proving himself to be, is at the head of the Gev- 
ernment of India, what chance is there of an understanding being arrived at with 
Russia, earnest efforts of well-meaning people in both countries notwithstanding ? 
We have only one more remark to offer on what seems to be the unnecessarily silly 
speech delivered by Lord Curzon, Could not his Lordship have spared the gratuit- 


ous advice to ‘some of his successors’ as to what they ought or ought not to do 
in certain contingencies ? | 7 


2...The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 14th July, says :—As might 
sis lives tabled. have been anticipated, the negotiations for peace came 
ss to nothing and the Tibetan massacre has gone on 
uninterruptedly. Gyantse fort has been occupied, and we may be sure Lhassa will 
be occupied and attempts at negotiation made only thereafter. But we believe 
Lhassa will be deserted before that, and it may be that Colonel Younghusband will 
have none to negotiate with. Even Gyantse was deserted before the British 
occupation. Meanwhile the very talk of negotiation at Gyantse and Mr. Balfour’s 
statement in the House of Commons that the Tibetans are welcome to open 
negotiations at any stage of the operations have caused much superfluous uneasiness 
in the Jingo press in England and a certain section of the Anglo-Indian press in 
India ; and the sublime earnestness with which they are praying to high Heaven 
that nothing may happen to prevent the advance of the British troops on Lhassa 
is at once amusing and irritating. Perfect unconsciousness that the British have 
done the slightest injury to the Tibetans, and not less self-assurance that the 
‘enemy’ is everything that-he ought not to be: these may be said to be the 
characteristic features of all this silly writing. Ethical considerations, whether as 
regards the invasion itself, or the throwing of all its cost on the unconcerned and 
voteless Indian tax-payer, are absolutely absent from the minds of these paper- 
warriors. : : , 
8. The Arya Mitra (Agra), of the 8th July, referring to the speech which 
20 King-Emperor Edward VII recently made at Kiel 
universal peace. sire for during his interview with his nephew, the German 
ee Emperor, expressing his strong desire to see peace 
reign throughout the world, asks that if such is His Majesty’s wish, then why 
have his officers been committing massacre in Tibet. The Czar of Russia too 
expressed his desire for peace on several occasions, but the practical result of His 
Majesty’s peaceful intentions is that much blood is being shed in the Russo- 
Japanese War. May God save Asia from such professions of love of peace by the 
European rulers ! : a te 


4 The Indian People Spe ace of the 14th J uly. says 7 his yo 
ieee taiiem, remarkable speech at the Libera ague, Lort 
ane momenary on Brkign Naperial™- “Rosebery called the new. Imperialism ‘ shady, adver- 


tising, and terrorising Imperialism .’ It has almost become a matter of dread,’ 
the ex-Premier said, ‘to attempt to criticise any adventure that our Govern-. 


ment may risk in the field, whether it be in. the region of’ Tibet or against 
the Mad Mullah. I firmly believe, he added, ‘that if this Government were: 
to undertake an expedition against the moon—and I am not at all sure that,: 
if you give it another lease of power, its ambition will not soar in that direction— 
fam not at all sure that if they undertake an expedition against the moon those. 


who criticised the wisdom of that expedition would not be stigmatised by the 
opprobrious name of pro-moon.’ Such is the intolerance of the reckless authors of 
. mad adventures like the Somaliland chase and the Tibetan raid ; and Heaven knows. 


where this disastrous policy will lead us to. In England itself this policy has been 
responsible for an addition of fifty million pounds sterling a year to the normal 
— expenditure of the nation, while in India, which is governed by a mili 
espotism, there is not a useful branch of the administration which is not bemg 


starved on account of the constant addition to.our military budget. © ae 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
12th July, 1904. 


ARYA MITRA: 
Sth July, 1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
14th July, 1904. 


MTHTAD, 
Aéth June, 1904. 


4.) Bu Dhe Praydy Sdmachdr (Allaisbad)y of the 20th July, obieer'vet that ng 


>" ‘Mission would Fig a proceed by: sea, so that British battles 
follow in its wake 


ot Peeroyaley ph ete ave favourite of the English people, whose lust of money 
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ae biti dale 1) prcisra eg tery ements a oe shy 
ipkipvoey! foepateh of a Commercial geome’ to have beer posbeksed, as it were, with the 
fee ig .. .  . find of Missions; How the so-called peaceful Mishigg — 
recently sent: to Tibet has beert carrying out its objects is well khown to the publig} 
and now another Mission, said to be eomimercial in its eliaracter, is propodell to 
gent, to Persia to promote Indian tradé with that country, When 
lately went to-tour in the Persian Gulf, he was not given a proper re 
répresentative of the Persian Government there ; and thoughtfal e0p 
since apprehended that sooner or later the Indian Governnient: would thing 
to: Persia in view of the matter. But .it;.is doubtfal whether the: Goverhmen 
would have undertaken the Tibet Mission, or proposed te send &® Commercial 
Mission to Persia, if Russia were not engaged in a war with J ape. The Persian 
ips might readily 
é if hecéssary. But how many lakhs of rupees the Indian’ . 
éin well spare for the expenses of such missions, the writer is notin a position 
to know. It is, however, difficult to understand how the Indian Governinent 
@an embark on such undertakings with eqtianimity, while plague has been playing 
Havoe in the Panjab and the United Provinces, inalaria devimatitiz Bengal, «i 
famine reducing the Central Provinces to a wildérness. It is not known if 
Government conteniplates taking any effective steps td tid India of these evils, ' 


- (b) me Homie. 


6. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the tith July, says:—It is not the far-sighted 
: statesman but the jingo politician, who 1s now the 


igs aig ies _. makes. them thirst for the establishment of a world- 
wide British Empire. Lord Curzon’s career in India shows that he hag been a 
erec coe par excellence. No wonder then that he:is now being lionized in 
ndon. But we cannot permit his panegyrists in the London press to declare with 
all seriousness that his five years’ Viceroyalty has completely won the confideneg 
of the educated native community. Theré cannot be a more grossly barefaeed un; 
truth than this statement. What can more glaringly betray the . incompetence of 
the London préss to deal with Indian matters and questions? This a 
we need an Agent in London who will be charged with the duty of removing a 
Wrong notions about Indian affairs that are prevalent in Great Britain, or are being 
freshly started by an ignorant préss. If a deputation of Indian citizens had at 
this moment been working in Ein gland with the object of exposing the enormiti¢s 
of Lord Curzon’s misrule, the British people would have known what to think of 


~ his Lordship and his career in India. 


7. The Arya Mitra (Agra), of the 8th July, referring to the reported 
ee ee suggestion of Lord Curzon for making the appoint- 
ponent Hite y tae °F * ment of a Viceroy in India permanent, says that his 
ee ee Lordship’s suggestion was probably animated with 
selfish motives. But as the measures which he adopted during his five years’ late 
Viceroyalty, instead of doing good to the people, generally proved injurious to theit 
interests, as Sir Henry Cotton, late. Chief Commissioner of Assam, has - clearly 
demonstrated in the 2nd edition of his work, New India, how can’ the helpless 
Indians be expected to relish his Lordship’s rule over them for a much longer period? 
Even his Lordship’s English friends demur to his proposal. Englishmen ‘at home 
general ly think that the Duke of Connaught, brother of His Majesty King-Eimperor 
dward VII, had rather be appointed as permanent Viceroy in India. Should 
this suggestion be adopted, it would be sheer good fortune of India, for Tord 
his stay in this country (as a high Military officer) some years ago, His Roya! 
7 agg was never found to have been influenced by race-feeling in his official 
actions. | ks .  e 
. & The Ittihdd (Lucknow), of the 16th June, says that there is great noed 

“Alleged need for the ostabuishiment - for the establishment of an Anjuman-i-lttthad 
Rpity between Hindus’ and Mesa. (Union Kosiety) in. India whose object should be td 
Sar as -eultivate mutual good will and promote the union of 
hearts between Hindus and Musalmaus,. The association need not be lovalized 
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at present, bat such Hindu and Muhammadan gentlemen who may hold sympathetic 
views on the subject may at first stmply send in their names to the editor, expres- 
sing their fg, ge to become members of the same. The editor will ‘enter all 
such names, as he receives them, ina register and publish them in his paper 
from time to time. When the number. of such members in any town has beeome 
sufficiently large, they might, if they chose, take to holding meetings now and then 


to exchange their thoughts and dicuss matters connected with the object of the 


association, sending their resolutions to the Jttihad for publication. Should — 


the movement take it would soon be in a position to fix its head-quarters in some 
locality, the members of ‘which might be found to be specially zealous and 
interested ; and then the association might begin to hold, like the National Con- 

ess, or the Muhammadan educational conference, a general meeting for-. all 
india at an important place every year, where Hindus and Musalmans, giving 


practical proof of their cordial feelings for each other in other ways, would take the ° 


opportunity of settling all (important) disputes that might have arisen between the 
two communities during the year. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
ITI.—Native Srarzs. 
Nil. 
TV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


9. The Mushir-t-Rozgdr (Meerut), for June, says that while Government 
| takes great care in the matter of recruitment of Naib 
palleged corruption omens =6 Lahsildars in the United Provinces, the authorities 
: do not seem to watch their conduct after they have 
been appointed. Though the Naib Tahsildars generally come of respectable 
families, they do not stick at accepting bribes even in trivial matters. As the 
Naib Tahsildars’ powers have lately been much increased, and they are eligible for 
promotion to the highest posts in the subordinate executive service, it is a 
great pity that they should begin to misbehave themselves so disgracefully at 
the very commencement of their official career. The editor has lately received 
special complaints regarding the corruption of certain Naib Tahsildars in the 
Meerut division, and he warns them to mend their ways. Government would 
do well to arrange for secret enquiries being made, from time to time, into the con- 
duct of Naib Tahsildars through the landholders, and summarily dismiss such of 
them as are reported to be corrupt and proved to be so on further enquiry. — 


(6).—Police, 
Nil, 
(c).—Finance and Taration. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


10. The Urdj (Bijnor), of the 28th June, complains, on the authority of a 
Complaints regerding the heavy correspondent, that alt the population of Mand ae 
ees tex, ‘unsatistactory cond war, district Bijnor, is about 7,000 only, and consists 
nacre cane mostly of ame 
extremely heavy chaukidari tax, amounting to Rs. 1,600 a year, is levied from 
the panne What is worse still, most of the public streets, lanes and other 
important places in the town, such as the street leading from one Jhabba 
Brahman’s house to the police station, the Saturday Bazar ground, muhallah Shah 
Wilayat, &.,. are in a very unsatisfactory condition, and urgently require 
to be. metalled or flagged, The conservancy of the town is also fearfully 
69 


abourers and agricultural classes, an 
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June, 1904. 


URUJ, 
28th June, 1904. 


HINDOSTHAN, 
Sth July, 1904. 
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neglected, though. six sweepers are entertained to attend to this work.: It.is not 


understood why the bakhshz (the tax collector), whose duty it is to look after the 
cleanliness of the town, should be so remiss in his supervision over the sweepers, 
Again, though the Musalman residents number 5,000, and Hindus 2,000 only, there 
is only one Musalman member on the local panchayat. ae 


(e).—Hducation. 
Nil. | 
(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
oe ou 
(g).—General. 


11. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 8th July, says :—We are 
right glad to find our able contemporary, the Pioneer, 
supporting our old proposition of re-introducing in- 
oculation: to prevent the advent of plague in this country in the cold weather 
again. The Pioneer thinks that the disease is dying out fast and disappearin 
from the province of the Panjab, and within the course of a month perhaps it wil 
totally disappear ; but, at the same time, it confesses that the mortality in this year 
has been appalling. While it is quite certain that the official accounts do not accu- 
rately give the number of deaths, for reasons beyond the control of the authorities, 
they are convinced of the efficacy of inoculation. Altbough the Mulkowal tragedy, it 
is to be deeply regretted, checked the great plan of Sir Charles Rivaz’s campaign 
against this bit disease, yet we are glad to learn, from the Pioneer, that in many dis- 
tricts the people have seen, for themselves, striking examples of the immunity which 
the teat ae. have enjoyed, and that their public opinion has been pronounced in 
favour of this scientific method of combating pig. Under these circumstances, 
our contemporary says, that if there be a recrudescence of the disease in the next cold 
weather, the Local Government might renew inoculation wherever there may be a. 
clear demand for it. : : 


- We literally support this, and say that we have four times tried the effect 
of inoculation within the course of the last two years, and have found its efficacy 
superb and beyond question. ,No inoculated persons died; and although some of 
them were attacked by bubonic plague, they recovered without much suffering. 
We would strongly recommend that any Local Governments, in whose jurisdiction 


. Anti-plague inoculation. 


inoculation may be deemed necessary by the presence of plague, should be graciously 


pleased to enforce it. : 


We also know, as our contemporary does, that the official opinion is tha 
there should not be even the appearance of advocating, or of openly proclaiming 
general inoculation in affected areas. 


12. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 10th July, says:—The unhappy 
Anti-plague inoculation in the Pan- land of five waters still heads the list of provinces 
-_ recording plague deaths. The figures have all round 
gone down, very much down. indeed ; but the largest number of deaths reported 
week after week still occur in the Panj&b. This being so, the Allahabad paper 
deems it worth while, if there is a recrudescence of the disease next cold weather, 
for the Local Government to renew its efforts—suddenly checked by the Mulkowal 
tragedy—and facilitate inoculation wherever there is a clear demand for it. Our 
contemporary is informed, from what source we do not know, that most niedical men 
and others in close contact with the people of that Province are more than con- 


vinced, mark the phrase! of the efficacy of inoculation. We are told that in. 


many districts the people themselves have marked examples of the comparative 


immunity of the inoculated, and are now quite in favour of this method of preven-. 


tion. — : 
But the Government does not mean to give even the appearance of advoeating, 


much less openly proclaiming, inoculation. We confess we are not so convinced: 


of the efficacy of inoculation as our contemporary seems to be, and as he represents 


the Panjib people to be. The hands of Government should not, however, be kept 


he 


eo =, 


tight, because this one process is in disfavour: there are so many other directions 
‘n which State activity may find a very useful vent to the general rise in public 
health, and prevention of epidemic diseases, not excluding plague. 


V.—Lzaisiation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Ranway. 
: Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orrics. 
Nil. 
VITI.—Native Societizs anp Retigious anp Sociat Matters. 
oe 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 
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Nil. 
III.—NATIVE STATES. 
Nil. 
1V.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(2)—ZJudicial and Revenue : 
5. Unsatisfactory working of the Agra Ten- 


ancy Act of 1901 cco ©6=— D4 
6, Comments on some sections ‘of the Agra 
Tenancy Act of 1901 re coo | oh 
(6)— Police : 
Nil. 
(c)—Finance and Taxation : 
Nil. 


(d)—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs : 


7. A complaint regarding the Chauk at 
Moradabad ace 245 
8 Protest against the municipal proposal 
to impose a capitation tax on pilgrims 
at Ajodhia in Fyzabad pe ww «= 4 


9, Complaint regarding excessive assess- 
ments of house-tax under Act XX of . 
1856 in certain towns in the United ee 
Provinces UT TY 0ee eee 245 


ate 


10. Complaint against dogs being killed in 
the public streets at Moradabad ove 


(e)—Education : 


11. Government expenditure on the educa- 
tion of Indians ... we “e 


(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land 
Nil. 
(9)—General : 


12, Protest against Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
for raising an armed constabulary from 
among Eurasians to the entire exclu- 
sion of Indians 

13. Lord Curzon and his Bengal partition 
scheme eee ove 

14, An appeai to Sir James Digges La Touche 
for granting due ve to Hindi 
in the United Provinces ... vee 

15. Plague measures at Allahabad 

16. Suggestion to institdte a system of 
medical examinations for granting 
licenses to would-be Ayurvedic and 
Yunani medical practitioners eee 


V.—LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—RAILWAY. 
Nil. 
VII.—POST OFFICE. 
Nil. 
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VIIIL—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS 


AND SOCIAL MATTERS. 
Nil. 

IX.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 


ADVOCATE, 
17th July, 1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 


ng 
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I.—Potrtics. 
(a ).—Foreign. 


1. Tae Advocate (Lucknow), of the 17th July, says :--The fiat has gone 
forth to resume the march towards the“ Forbidden 
City,” without any further delay. The proclamation 
was issued on Wednesday by Colonel Younghusband. 

So the expedition is again on the move. It was very kind of the Gov. 
ernment to announce that the liberty of the Tibetans would not be interfered 
with, much less their religion. As the terms of settlement are to be decided upon 
in Lhassa, the Dalai Lama may be expected to be more reasonable now. He 
may have found out the futility of a hostile attitude towards the Expedition 
that enforces its mind by gun and sword and not by pen and ink; and as any 


The Tibet Mission. 


‘more opposition may make settlement on easy terms more difficult, he may be — 
expected to be ready for the inevitable. It may also be assumed that the Dalai 


Lama will not fly the city and leave behind irresponsible officers to deal with the 
Expedition, which once there, shall not be back without fulfilling its purpose. 


2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 17th July, says:—‘I never met, 
once said a Govannce tana of Java to a writer 
Alleged pursuit of the policy of . | p : 
aggressive expansion by the Britisn in the Spectator—I never met an Englishman 
i who did not think he. had a clear moral right to de 
whole world—and de moon.’ The same writer also says that it is the a impres- 
sion of the Continent that the British would enjoy taking possession of the whole 
of the world not already occupied by white men. Ofcourse the British people 
themselves warmly repudiate any such intention. But what do their many little 
wars in every no-man’s land, at heavy expenditure of blood and money for no appar- 
ent reason that the man in the street can easily conceive, signify if not some such 
intention? We may be willing to believe in the sincerity of their assurance that 
they feel their present responsibilities to be heavy enough in all conscience, and 
that it is the work of organization and consolidation, and not the expansion of the 
empire, that they are bent upon. But do their actions induce such belief? For 
instance, how can it be said that the wars in Somaliland and Tibet have been 
necessitated by the work of organization and consolidation of the empire? It is 
nothing of the sort. Nor is their origin to be sought im the fact of conflicts being 
inevitable where civilization and barbarism come together, Why should not 
civilized Power pursue unmolested its own peaceful avocations, leaving its barbarous 
neighbour to itself, so long as the latter does not molest it? No; as we have 
repeatedly said, the cause of these inconvenient little wars is the mutual jealousy 
and suspicion of rival selfish European Powers. 


Take the case of Tibet. What high purposeis intended to be served by this 
silliest of the many silly wars in which Britain has involved India ever since her 
occupation of this country, except to pay off old scores against Russia, and, we will 
add, to force the Tibetans to drink Assam instead of China tea? According to Sir 
Henry Cotton, whose latest condemnation of what he called “the monstrous 
immorality of the Mission” was at the South Place Ethical Society, it has nothing 


to do with pemee or diplomacy. Mr. J. A. Hobson, an ardent Liberal who — 


moved a resolution on the same occasion to ‘ emphatically condemn the policy of 
unceasing aggressive expansion pursued by the present as by the past Viceroys of 
India,’ the Mission was chiefly owing to ‘ the great lust for expansion and for power. 
‘ 1t was not a Mission,’ he said, ‘it was an ignominious battue, disgracing the sports- 
men who were bound to take part in it, and disgracing far more our Government 
and nation. It was an act of ime treachery, first, against the peaceful people of 


Tibet, pry. against the people of India, and, thirdly, against the self-governing — 
nola 


people of England, who would, if the matter were placed before them in the true 
light, condemn it as vehemently as thab meeting. Is development of trade the 
object of the Expedition? Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, worthy em ae of late Charles 


‘Bradlaugh, said it was.a curious method of encouraging trade by devastating the 


country. She asked, too, if it could be conceived that this Mission would tend to 
promote amicable relations—which was one of its avowed objects—with the sur- 
viving Tibetans, | a | . 


ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee. ee .. - e s e | 
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3. The Indian People (Allahabad); of. the 2ist July, says:—In reply INDIAN PEOPLE, 


to Mr, Herbert Roberts, the Secretary of State for 
Cost of the Tibet Mission. India repeated once more what the Statesman the 
other day appositely ealled a monotonous formula, 
viz, that India should bear the cost of the Tibetan raid. There is abso. 
lutely nothing for disappointment or surprise in this stereotyped answer, as it 
is foreign to the nature of the British Government to be other than mean and 
illiberal in its financial dealings with India. Mr. Brodrick seems to have sought a 
justification for his answer, in the further statement that the expedition was 
purely an Indian business, Of course, when British official conscience was elastic 
enough to speak even of the wars in Abyssinia and Soudan and entertainments to the 
Sultan of Turkey in London as matters of Indian concern, ao that the impecunious 
British tax-payer might be relieved at the expense of the wealthy Indian who 
was growing fat on a penny a day, it is not at all a matter for surprise that an 
expedition, which claims the Viceroy of India for its parent and is waged just 
beyond the Indian frontier, should be said to be a matter of purely Indian con- 
cern. But after all, this is only the official view of the matter, which need not 
be accepted on trust any more than the thousand and one other official half-truths 
and untruths. 


The Statesman hints that there should go forth a unanimous protest from — 


India against this latest act of financial meanness and injustice. We fear the 
Statesman is a bit too confident. Unlike in the case of the ‘ paying quests’ affair 
and of the South African Garrison question, Anglo-India does not see eye to eye with 
educated India in the present case. The Statesman itself, and the Advocate of India 
and Capital are alone with us, and so far as the rest of the Anglo-Indian papers go, 
it is notorious how they have heen hounding the evil-doers to quicken their pace 
and give no quarter to the innocent persecuted. Secondly, on both the former 
-oceasions to which we have referred, the powerful support of the Government of 
India against the combined stupidity and silliness of the fossils of the India Office 
made the success of India’s protest almost inevitable; whereas in the present case 
a George Hamilton himself was a veritable godsend to us as against Lord 
urzon. , 

It will therefore be seen that we stand very little chance of success. Still, 
it is our duty to protest ; and we hope such a protest will be uttered that, in future 
at least, a repetition of such a ‘ masterpiece of melancholy meanness’ will be next 
to impossible. It will be remembered how in 1896 India rose as one man against 
the outrageousness of charging India with a portion of the cost of the Suakim 
expedition. The protest was of no avail on that occasion itself; but it was of this 
immense moral value, that since then, on no occasion that Indian troops have been 
borrowed by the Imperial Government for service outside the country has it 
been sought to make India pay towards the expenses of the undertaking. This 
- initself was a gain of no small value. The injustice of making the Indian revenues 
bear the entire cost of the miserable Tibetan raid is by no means less, in several 
particulars more, than that of any previous unjust act, and silent acquiescence in it b: 
educated Indians, without exhausting every constitutional means to bring home to 
the mind of Parliament and the people of Great Britain our acute sense of the 
intolerable injustice of the arrangement which makes India pay for every 
pemenane British adventure in Asia, will be tantamount to writing ourselves 

own as unworthy of even the elementary rights of British citizenship. Constant 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 3 

4, The Arya Mitra (Agra), of the 16th July, observing that Lord Curzon 
: is very fond of Missions, and referring to the 
mrgposed despatch from India of @ }loodshed that has been committed so far in connection 

with the Tibetan Mission, says that though the rumour 

regarding the despatch of another Mission to Kabul has proved unfounded, a Mission 

Is now said to be seriously proposed to be sent to Persia. It is not known what 

will be the object of the Persian Mission. The Russian Bear has got a firm foot- 

hold in Persia, and the Government should consider well before it tries to enter 
the country. 


(6).—Home. 
| Nil. 


Zlst July, 1904. 
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ZAMINDAR-WA- 
KASHTKAR, 
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TI.—AresAnistan anp Trans-FRontier. 
Nil. 
III.—Native Srarzs. 
Nil. 
1V.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


5. The Zaminddr-wa-Kdshtkér (Bijnor), for June, says that the Agra 
Tenancy Act of 1901, which Government passed in 

ronmatistpctory working ofthe Agra iter disregard and defiance of public opivion, hag 
: proved highly injurious to the interests of both land- 
lord and tenant. The last Revenue Adiminstration Report shows that there hag 


- been an enormous increase in the number of suits filed for ejectment on account of | 


arrears of rent, that agriculture has been neglected, and that antipathy has been 
created between the landlord and the tenant. According to the new law, no kind of | 
transaction, however petty, can be effected between a landlord and a tenant, with- 
out reference to court, a procedure which always costs money. Tenants do not 
generally pay up their rents in due time ; and as the law encourages them to stick 
on to their holdings for seven years somehow, so that they may acquire a 
right in them, the landholder, naturally anxious to prevent such a contingency, 
freely exercises his power of ejectment on account of arrears of rent. But having 
ejected a tenant, a landholder cannot re-admit him to the same or any other 
land on his estate within one year from the date of his ejectment, lest the latter 
should become entitled to add the period of his former tenure to the new one; and 
the inevitable result is that the poor fellow and his family, being thrown out of 
work, have to starve generally during the year. Such an obnoxious law ought 
certainly to be repealed—the sooner the better—or both the landlords and the 
tenants of the Agra province will soon be reduced to the helpless condition of 
their confreres in Bundelkhand, to whom the Government has lately been obliged 
to make special concessions by enacting a special law. 


6. The Zaminddr-wa-Kashtkér (Bijnor), for June, in commenting upon the 
provisions of the Agra Tenancy Act 1901, pi 
Menon cr ariool  “@° = that while the measure has simplified the procedure 
to be adopted in ejectment suits, it has increased the 
charges of the court fees. Sections.13 and 14 of the Act which oblige the landlord 
not to re-admit a tenant toany holding before the lapse of a year from the date of his 
ejectment, in order to break the continuity of the lattey’s tenure, had better be modi- 
fied, so that the tenure ofa tenant, whenever re-admitted to a holding, after his eject- 
ment from, or surrender of the land, should be held to commence anew, as was the case 
under the provisions of the old Act. Section 50 provides for a remission of rent by 
court decreeing arrears if the produce of the holding is found to have been decreased 
by drought, &c.; but it does not at the same time make a similar provision for the 
corresponding remission of Government revenue by the same court to the landlord, 
which is certainly not just to the latter. Both landlords and tenants generally 
desire that land should be held on long leases, so that improvement may be made in 
it, to the advantage of both parties ; but the new law prevents the former from 
granting a lease for more than seven years. Section 59 operates most injuriously 
to landlords, inasmuch as (1) it allows the rent to remain unpaid till the end of the 
agricultural year before a suit can be filed for its recovery, (2) it empowers the 
court to grant as much as a year's time to the defaulting tenant for paying the rent 
in arrear, and (3) it finally causes another year to elapse before all the proceedings 
under it are completed. Thus while the landlord is liable under this section to 
receive no rent from a tenant for three consecutive years, he must continue to pay 
the land revenue to Government regularly every year. Is it not downright injustice 
to the landlord ? 


(b).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).— Finance and Taxation. 
| Nil, 
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boro ).—Manicipaland Cantonment Affaire is::* Sn dt by 


7. The Jdmi-i-Jamshed (Moradabad), in its Joint Senne of Ho 200 Sad 17th 
Sully, complains that while’ considerable ‘éncroach-. 
plaint regarding the chask at - : be fae at 


uiredabad. ments had already. been made on the narrow street of 

3 _ the chauk at Moradabad by the shop-keepers ‘lacing’ 
chaukts (low wooden tables) in front of their shops, the Municipal. Board has 
lately allowed another set of shop-keepers to put up-an additional line of chaukés 
in the street, which has made the latter still narrower for the use of the public. 
What is worse still, the new class of shop-keepers have put up an awning on bamboo. 
supports over their shops so that the shops lying behind them are not readily seen 
by the people. To aggravate the situation, the :new shop-keepers allow mal¢s 
(fower sellers) to sit in front of their chaukis in the evening, and the result is that: 
the thorough-fare is almost all blocked. The District Magistrate should inspect 


- the street and have the new encroachments removed. 


8. The Hindustént (Lucknow), of the 20th July, protests against the 
oe capitation tax whieh the Municipal Board at Fyzabad 
Protest against the Municipal pro- has Pan, eee to impose upon all pilgrims visiting 


Piigrims at Ajoahia, ih Fyzabed. ” Ajodhia at the rate of one anna per adult and half 


is ananna per minor. The Fyzabad Munieipal Board 
is no doubt in need of more money for general purposes, but the octvoi levied at 
the fairs and the other sources of income at Ajodhia ought to suffice for the conser- 
vancy and other requirements of that particular place. Besides, the proposed tax 
being: as a sort of a tax on religion, will be strongly resented both by the pilgrims 
themselves as well as the eilieaneet Ajodhia. ‘This town is regarded as one of 
their most sacred places by Hindus, and is visited by crowds of pilgrims from all: 
parts of India during the Ram Naewmi.and other festivals; and the construction 
of the Allahabad-F'yzabad Railway is caleulated to bring visitors in still larger: 
numbers. It would be a pity if the Municipal Board is allowed to impose the tax, 
and thereby interfere with the free advent of people to Ajodhia for the performance: 
ofreligious ceremonies, = = . ; ee wee ee 
“. 9. ‘The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2ist July, says:—The working of 
‘Complaint regarding excessive as- the House Tax Act in certain towns of these provinces 
of1856 in certain towns in the United 1S 80 arbitrary that people find their life made miser- 
Kae able by it. Only the other day we received an anony- 
mous parophlet about the working of this Act in the old town of Mohan, district 
Unao, where certain residents, who have not-given out their names, have brought 
rather serious charges against those in charge of the house tax. ‘The names of the 
writers not being given, the Government will not perhaps take any steps in the 
matter. But we will give an instance from another town, Rudauli, district Bara 
Banki, where the working of the Act must be oppressive if all the facts described 
to us are true, and there is no reason to question their accuracy. There is a firm of 
prain-dealers in Rudauli, named Jagannath Prasad and Manohar Das, paytng an 
income tax of Rs. 35, and a house tax of Rs. 124 year. One of the members of the 
firm died last year, and his successor put in jualiaahions for the reduction of the 
amount of the two taxes. The application for the reduction of the moome tax 
was granted, and it was reduced from Rs. 35 to Rs. 20. Bnt the other, instead of 
being granted, gave an opportunity to the tahsildér and Deputy Collector in 
charge of the tahsil to raise the house tax from Rs. 124 to Rs. 184. Surely it 
is preposterous to charge a shop yielding an income of Rs. 1,000 a year with a 
house tax of Rs. 1841 The assessors, who raised the assessment, being all nominees 
of the district authorities, the application made against the assessment was rej ected 
by the District Magistrate, without any enquiry. As no appeal lies from the 
decision of the Magistrate, the firm has to suffer a serious loss. Ifa firm with an 
income of Rs. 1,000 a year has to pay Rs. 204 in the shape of direct taxes, besides 
other indirect exactions, how is it to thrive? The house tax must be levied on 
some principle. The principle laid down in section 11 of Act XX of 1856 is that 
im No case more than the pay of the lowest grade chaukidér is tobe levied from a 
single house-owner ; if the assessment be on the rental valuation of houses and 
teres the maximum rate charged should not be more than 5 per cent. Now 

agannath Prasad and Manohar Das’s house and godowns cannot in the town of 
Rudauliyield Rs. 300 a month. The firm laid the matter before important residents 
7 
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of the town, several of whom testify to the fact of the tax being beyond the means 


_ of the firm to pay and likely to ruin the concern. This is only one instance to show 
how direct tax in towns governed by Act XX of 1856 is a source of untold mise 


to traders who are forced to transfer their business to municipal towns where su 
arbitrary doings cannot be tolerated.. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 21st July, says:—A correspondent 

from Moradabad strongly. protests against the heart. 
gilled jess manner in which dogs are killed under the orders 
| | of the Municipality in the public streets. Instead of 
being caught in the streets and killed at an out-of-the-way place, they are 
killed by /dtht blows on the spot, tothe great annoyance of shop-keepers, This 
should be stepped. | | : 


Complaint against dogs bein 
in the public streets at Morada 


( ’ ).—Education, — 


11. The Indian People (A)lahabad), of the 17th July, Says :—It is certain- 
ly news to us, and we are sure it will be so to our 
otovernment expenditure on theedu- countrymen generally, that the Government are lavish 
a in their educational expenditure. Yet this is what 
we learn from an article in the Pioneer, in which we read ‘ Those interested in 
European and Eurasian education in this country often contrast the meanness of 
Government to the domiciled community, and their lavishness towards the natives 
in respect of education.’ ‘However that may be,’ we are further told, ‘ they always 
back up their opinion by a completely erroneous statement. They declare that 
Government gives the native a valuable College education absolutely free!’ The 
statement is such a glaring fiction that we do not feel the necessity of pointing 
out its absurdity, or even its ridiculousness. But the Pioneer has done it by quoting 
a few telling figures, and as these are instructive, we will quote our contemporary. 
‘Now,’ it says, ‘ these are the figures for 1901-1902. The expenditure on Arts 
amounted to Rs. 25,638,000. To this total, Government and Municipalities contri- 
buted the by no means astounding sum of Rs. 9,238,000. Thus considerably less 
than 40 per cent. is given out of the public funds, and over 60 per cent. 1s contribut- 
ed by fees, endowments and other private sources. ‘To call such education free,’ the 
Pioneer remarks, ‘isto be guilty of serious inaccuracy. Indeed, Government 
cannot be accused of lavishness, as yet, in supporting higher education, and Muni- 
cipalities are singularly blameless in that matter.’ : 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General, 


12. The Hindustdnt (Lucknow), of the 20th July, referring to the recent 

: Army Order of Lord Kitchener relating to his scheme 
sett oeainet Lord Kitchener's for reorganization and redis+ribution of the Indian 
the entire exclusion of indians.” «Army, thanks His Excellency for making provi- 
sions for the better training and instruction of native 

officers in the Indian Army in order that they may be fit to take up the command 
of their regiments in time of emergency; but says that the other portion of this 
scheme according to which his Lordship proposes to raise an armed constabu- 
lary exclusively from amoung the Eurasians, so as to free the regular troops 
from the duty of helping the civil authorities in maintaining the public peace m 
times of popular excitement or turbulence, and mass the same on the frontier, to 


' provide against the bugbear of a Russian invasion, is indeed open to very serious 


objection. The writer admits that in the present state of things there 1s hardly 
any necessity for keeping regular troops in the interior of the country ; but at the 
same time he thinks that as any popular disturbance, which might arise at rare 
intervals, could be put down by the civil police or the volunteers, there is no need 
whatever for raising an armed constabulary, which will considerably add to the 
burdens of the people, which have already been largely increased by raising the 
pay of the British soldiers. Moreover, it is a great pity that while Govern- 
ment professes to believe in the loyalty and bravery of the Indians, it should 


(Cm) 


opose to recruit the entire armed constabulary from among the Kurasians to 
the exclusion of Indians, which must tend to cast a slur on their loyalty, and increase 
dissatisfaction among them, If Government is anxious to provide Eurasians with an 
opening for active life, let it replace one or two European regiments by them. The’ 
Gureaians should be treated either as Europeans or Indians, and not as a 
community different from both, and shown special concessions. It has ‘of late 
been the policy of Government to provide special facilities for the employment 
of Eurasians in the civil departments, at the cost of Indians, ‘simply because 
they have a few drops of European blood ae in their veins. If 
Government is determined to carry out the new semi-military scheme, it should 
seriously reconsider the matter, and provide for enlisting both Eurasians and 
Indians into the armed constabulary without distinction, or it will simply break the 
hearts of the Indians who have repeatedly given proof of their loyalty. 


18. The English Hindosthdn (Kaldékankar), of the 15th July, says :—After 
. | His Excellency had thoroughly convinced the popula- 
orem ee poeneel Pars tion of Eastern Bengal, of the good intentions of Go- 
__vernment, in the matter of his Bengal partition scheme, 
he returned to Calcutta, reaching there on 27th February last, having as a break from 
the monotony of his recent exertions, given himself the enjoyment of a little recrea- 
tion, in the form of a shooting excursion, on his way down to the Metropolis. 
Really it is very foolish of the people of India to raise a storm in a teapot if 
they get an opportunity. Lord Curzon is not a persistent man as the Emperor of 
Germany is, as has been stated by some European papers, nor is he like our late 
stubborn Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Antony MacDonnell, who, if he took anything 
into his head, would carry it out by hook or by crook, without taking the trouble of 
convincing the people, as His Excellency did in his Eastern Bengal tour. 


14, The Saraswat: (Allahabad), for July, publishes, along with it, a separ- 
ately printed small. pamphlet containing Bengali 

_an appeal to Sir James Digges verses, in the Nagri character, by a Bengali lady, in 
ti to Hindi in the United Provinces. which she most fervently prays Sir James Digges La 
: Touche to enable the poor neglected plant of Hindi— 
which his predecessor, Sir Antony MacDonnell, kindly helped to grow by nourishing 
it with the water of his appreciation and encouragement—to blossom | fructify by 
introducing it into the law courts and public offices. Alas, that Hindi should be 
thrust into the background in her own home, the United Provinces! If His 
Honor helps Hindi, the mother tongue of the people, to take its proper place 
in the courts of these Provinces, his name will be written in letters of gold, and 
immortalized in India. All praise and honour are due to Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and the founders and other noble leaders of the Benares Nagri Pracharini 


HINDOSTHAN, 
16th July, 1904. 


SARASWATI, 
July, 1904. 


Sabha for their disinterested devotion to the cause of Hindi; but they must bear — 


well in mind that, as Rome was not built in a day, they should continue their 
efforts, undeterred by any discouragement they may meet in the way, firmly 
— g that their labour and perseverance must be crowned with complete success 
one day. | 
15. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 21st July, says :—Our thanks 
are due to his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor for his 
Plague measuresat Allahabad. sympathy for the te, of Allahabad in connection 
: with the plague epidemic that will in the ordinary 
course of things again visit us next winter and devastate the people. Nobody will be 
80 rash as to venture to dogmatize on a matter regarding which the only certain know- 
ledge we have is all but perfect ignorance. But during the several years that we have 
suffered on its account we have naturally been able to pick up some little know- 
ledge which may be expected to stand us in good stead in battling against the. 
epidemic in future, and it will be reckless and unpardonable folly not to utilize 
it as best we may. It may be too much to hope that the protective and remedial 
measures that it will be within our power to adopt will succeed in stamping out 


the disease altogether; but past experience certainly enables us to say that the 


mortality may be considerably reduced, the area of infection restricted and the 
sufferings of the people alleviated by timely measures of precaution. During the 
‘ast several years evacuation and disinfection on a comparatively large scale, and 
inoculation to a little extent did prove of some help, and it will be our duty to try 
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the seme measures again next time, more in time and on a more extended  seale, 
This .year-at Allahabad, those -@ntensted. with the administration of plague reliaf 
measures were not alive to the seriousness of the situation-till we were in the ver: 
deadly grip of the disease on all sides, and hence there was & deal of reventabip 
suffering, misery and mortality, the mere contemplation of which makes one sad 
beyond expression. We do not recall the fact with any intention of rakmg up 
nearly forgotten controversy, ‘We mention it only to urge that next time what 
measures it may be decided to adopt will be carefully thought out beforehand, and 
the means of carrying out the same be kept in readiness by the time the first 
warning of coming danger should be given in the shape of the death of rats. It ig 
with the same end in view that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. called the 
meeting that was held at Government House on Friday morning, and from the 
accounts of the meeting that have reached us we are happy to be able to state 
that Sir James LaTouche’s attitude was all that could be desired, and that we may 


expect the arrangements for carrying out the plague relief measures next time to ’ 


be such as to make complaint absolutely unnecessary: If the theory started by 
the Collector of Patna be true that the epidemic assumes a virulent form in alter- 
nate years, we at Allahabad may intial expect the coming outbreak to be less 
severe and merciless than last time. The epidemic was very bad in 1902, less so 
in 1903, much more so in 1904. But even in 1903 the recorded daily plague 
mortality reached the maximum of 76, which is no negligible figure; and there is 
nothing to show that, although we might get off more easily than this year, there 
will not be much need for most ‘stringent precautionary measures. The utmost 
that we can do may not reduce the mortality to five per cent. of its present 
incidence as our sanguine friend the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya amticipated the other 
day, but that it will be sensibly reduced goes without saying. And even a single 
life saved from a premature grave is worth any amount of effort. Everything 
points therefore to the necessity of our being forewarned, and we are in hopes that 
the sympathetic and vigilant interest already evinced by His Honor is a guarantee 
that the necessary measures will be pushed with energy, tact and watchfulness, 
Every day that passes deepens our conviction that in inoculation we shall 
find a most useful, though not an absolute prophylactic, and we can never excuse 
the bureaucracy of Simla for. their astonishing lack of wisdom and human sympa- 
thy which is responsible for the ‘suppression of the Report of Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ 
Committee on the mishap at Mulkowal. So long as that report is not allowed to 
dissipate the ill-grounded and baseless suspicions against that preventive, it 
will be vain to appeal to the people to take to it kindly. But we have by now 
grown nearly hopeless that the conspiracy of silence will be broken, and as practical 
men we must make the best of a bad job. We have the assurance of Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson, given in reply to the Hon'ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, that the serum 
which is now supplied is prepared in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Plague Commission, and that it is absolutely safe. We have next the Resolution of 
Sir Charles Rivaz’s Government which confirms our worst suspicious against the 
Laboratory at Bombay as having been the source of the Mulkowal mischief, and 
the inoculation statistics and reports, of which we gave a full account in our issue 
_ of last Thursday, prove beyond reasonable doubt the great efficacy of inoculation. 
Ihe serum is available at civil hospitals, and if the people are to take kindly to ut, 
it can only be by the leaders of the people setting an example. We venture to 


exhort such of these as have no prejudice against it to do their duty by themselves 
and their less knowing brethren in this matter. 


| Evacuation and disinfection will of course have to be extensively resorted to. 
The best that can be done is to give every possible facility to people who wish to 
camp out before the epidemic gets a foot-hold in the eity. If arrangements can 
be made for an entire mohulla to be evacuated as soon as the death of rats forebodes 
danger ; if immediately the houses in the locality will be disinfected by chemicals 
as well as heat as thoroughly as possible; if the locality be kept in a sanitary 
condition by the Municipal Ba seative ; and if during the time the residents are in 
camp or before that, as many as are willing will be inoculated ; the locality may 

ain be occupied in a fortnight’s time, and we may perhaps hope, not unreason- 
ably, that it will remain immune for the season. Plague does not break out without 
warning, and it does not infect the whole city at once. That being the case, whab 
1s there impracticable in the modest plan of campaign here outlined? Everything 
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‘depends on action being taken in time. What happened in this city this year 
must make authorities never forget this fact of paramount importance. Plague 
hospitals for the poor should also be erected before the plague breaks out, and they 
be placed in es of experienced hospital assistants, so that, so soon as a man gets 
suspicious fever he may be treated. | 


Then there is the question of medical aid, and of helping those people whose 
case is particularly hard. It is of course only private agency that can know individual 
cases of hardship, where medical aid is wanting or where other help is required. 
For this purpose nothing better can be done than to revive in time the Plague 
Committees that were formed late this year. We expect, and very reasonably, 
Government and the Municipal Board to do a good deal for the people in their 
distress. But the fortunately circumstanced amongst us have even a more sacred 
obligation. The sufferers are after all our own people. They are our kith and 
‘i: kin, our brothers and sisters, the blood of our blood and the bone of our bone : and 

we shall rightly earn the contempt and the scorn of the entire humanity if we shall 
display adlins and heartless apathy to the public weal in unhappy times such as we 
are now passing through. Let examples like Rai Saheb Lala Murlidhar of Umballa, 
who we read broke his leg in carrying a plague corpse which nobody else would touch 
—CGod bless the venerable patriarch, our dear old friend !—inspire in minds, less 
imaginative and divine, wholesome dread of the consequences that are sure to overtake 
those who care for none but themselves. Let the noble work of relieving human misery 
in which during the last epidemic Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath and Mr. D. R. Ranjit | 
Singh bore more than their fair share, induce as many as possible to join in helping if 
the suffering dying people to tide over the terrible crisis, that has overtaken us, 
with the minimum loss of life possible. 


16. The Hindi Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 19th July, quoting an HINDOSTHAN, : 

instance from the Behar Times, in which a patient, 1th July, 1904. 

nbugsestion to institute @ systetic. suffering from fever, was given some medicine bya . ft 

Sees te ee oer’ 824 «quack physician, which made him insane, strongly 

advises Government to institute a system of examina- | 

tions for would-be Ayurvedic and Yunani medical practitioners, and grant licenses | 

to those who successfully pass them, in order to prevent charlatans and quacks from 
treating unwary people, and endangering their life by their unskilful treatment. 
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Nil. 
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VII.—Posr Orrics. | 
} Nil. - 
VIII.—Nartive Socrztizs anp Reticiovs anp Socira, Marrers. | d 
' Nil. | 
TX.—MiscrtLangovs, 
Nil. | 
Ars ananip: KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., | 


Offg. Government Reporter on the Native Press : 
The 26th July, 1904. jor the United Provinces. 
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I.—Potirics. ae 
(a)—Foretgn. — piers om 
1, Tuer Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th July, referring to the “ Malgoca” 
incident, says:—In any war between the British 
Government and Russia, if ever it is likely to have 
the cordial sympathy of all the classes of the Indian people for England, it wil] 
be to-day when Britain in self-defence shall have to givea lesson to Russia for 
her arrogance. , The sympathy and good will of India will be with England, not 
because the fight will be between our own and a foreign Government, but because 
the foreign Power, to which we owe all our financial troubles of more than half 
a century, unjustly seizes the property of our Government, and is always in search 
of some excuse for a world-wide conflagration. 
(6 ).—Home. | 
2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 18th J wy: says :—Did Lord Curzon 
caren _ really propose that the. Viceroyalty of India should be 
making the appointment ofa Viceroy made a permanent office? Let the reader judge 
eee from His Lordship’s own utterance on the subject, 
He said : “‘ If he could earry his recollection back when he was at Eton, it was the 
practice for an individual or a team, who won a cup three times in succession, for the 
trophy to become the absolute ae omg! of the winner. Might they not find in 
that a plausible case for making the Viceroyalty of India a permanent office ?” 
This was, we believe, but a play of innocent humour and nota serious proposal. It 
was the London correspondent of the Pioneer who was responsible for finding in 
this jest of Lord Curzon such a great impending peril as the placing of India under 
Lord Curzon’s rule for his life-time. But all the same, we must say that it is not 
improbable that this passing remark of the Viceroy betrays one of the dearest 
wishes of his heart, of which he is now afraid to give hints in any other way than 
jestingly. He was speaking of Eton sports, and might well be permitted to bea 
little sportive. But we are sensitive of even Lord Curzon’s sportiveness, for is it 
not true that what is sport to His Lordship might be the death of the Indian people ? 
8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 28th July, says :—The 
speeches made by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Liyttel- 


Messrs. Chamberlain and Lyttel- 


ton’s views on the position of Indians ton in the House of Commons in the course of the 


in South Africa. 


: latest Colonial debate, show that the position of 
Indians in South Africa is as hopeless as ever. The Indian Government’s attitude 
on the question of the importation of indentured Indian labour into the Transvaal 
Mr. Chamberlain considers as ‘ unreasonable.’. Why ? Because they ‘ignored every 
interest except the Indian.’ The ee meaning of this diplomatic language is 
that the Indian Government should not have objected to Indian labourers being 
made into chattels as the Chinamen have now allowed themselves to be made. 
This is such arrant nonsense that it carries its own condemnation. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has at last avowed his sympathy ‘ with the apprehension of the Transvaal 
whites regarding Indian immigration overwhelming them.’ No more wonder that 
all the time he was Colonial Secretary this sinister politician did nothing to 
remove the disabilities of the Indians in South Africa. 

Mr. Lyttelton pleaded helplessness ‘ to coerce the Colony’ into the right 
frame of mind as regards Indian immigration. But is it equally impossible to tell 
Lord Milner, Mr. Lyttelton’s subordinate, to behave better than to make contempt- 
ible and contemptuous speeches against the Indians such as he was lately doing ? 
‘ The case of oe in the Transvaal under the Boers was far different.’ How ? 
At any rate it was not half so bad as it is now under the British. Perhaps the 
Colonial Secretary's meaning is ‘ it does not matter if the Indians are treated by us as 


pariahs, but we certainly would not allow them to be considered as any but Brahmans 


by others than ourselves’; ‘ especially, we may age add without impertinence, ‘ if 
we want grounds to pick a quarrel with them and annex their country for its 
diamond mines.’ It 1s, however, consoling to find even Mr. Lyttelton say that ‘ the 
honour and dignity of the British name demanded that the decision of the 12th 
May should be upheld.’ He ‘ had ay the matter clearly to the Transvaal, and 
was confident of the result.’ Well, let us see with what loyalty the colonists, who, 
it is dinned into our ears ad nauseam, are the prop and mainstay of the ‘tottering’ 
Empire, will respond to this appeal. ee ae | 
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. 4. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 28th July, says :—At last, after a INDIAN PEOPLE, 


weary waiting of over sixteen months, the long-looked 
Brabus wousuos.  ~——for establishment of the United Provinces Po are 
' Association has become an accomplished fact. At Luck- 
now, on the 19th instant, the Association was formally established at the meeting pre- 
sided over by our esteemed countr , the Hon’ble Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur. 
Pandit Bishambhar Nath, who in his venerable old. age still takes keen interest in 
the welfare of the country, was appropriately elected President of the Association, 
while no better men could ‘have been elected as Vice-Presidents than Pandit 
Sundar Lal, Babu Bansi Lal Singh, the Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, the 
Hon'ble Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur, the Hon'ble Munshi Madho Lal, Maulvi 
Abdul Majid, and Rai Gokul Chand Bahadur. The Vice-Presidents belong to 
diferent parts of the province, and we look to them to advance the cause of the 
Association in their respective localities. Pandit Sundar Lal as the local Vice- 
President will also be Chairman of the Committee, and the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji have been appointed 
Secretaries. We hope the Association will be vigilant in the discharge of its 


duties, | oe 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRans-FRONTIER. 


Nil. 
ITI.—Native Srarzs. 
Nil. 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


( a).—dJudicial and Revenue. 


5. The Zul-Qarnain (Budaun), of the 21st July, says that, according 
to the reply given to a question put in the Legisla- 
tive Council of the United Provinces, some months 
ago, regarding the Sub-Registrars not being provided 
with contingent charges, such as stationery, petty repairs of furniture, &c., the 


estion of the supply of stationery 
and other contingent charges to Sub- 
Registrars in the United Provinces. 


matter seems to be under the consideration of the authorities, the editor would take _ 


this opportunity of bringing to notice the fact that some Sub-Registrars refuse to 
supply the ordinary extra paper free, which is sometimes required to be attached 
to the ‘general stamp for — copies of such documents as are too big to be 


contained in the stamp, and the applicants have to pay for the same over and above . 


the registration fee and the cost of the stamp. In Judicial and Revenue Courts 
such extra paper is supplied free to applicants, and there is no reason why the 
Sub-Registrars should not be ordered to do the same. It is to be hoped that in 
settling the question of the grant of contingent charges to the Sub-Registrars, the 
authorities would do well to consider the editor’s complaint also, and direct the 
Sub-Registrars to invariably supply the extra paper free of cost in future, when- 
ever it is required to be added to the general stamp to complete the copy of a 
- document applied for. 


(6 ).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Tazation. 
eee 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
: Nil. = 
(¢).—Education. 
6. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 25th July, ays :—The Allahabad Uni- 


Srnments on the Allghabad Univers Fea mination who are plucked in English will not have. 


r . 
poked “in Eng chvat the Entrance their answer papers in other subjects examined. We 
on. : 


aid that the system had been adopted: merely for the sake of economy. We 


versity has ruled that candidates for the Entrance. 


announced this in our issue of the 11th instant, and 


28th July, 1004. 


ZUL-QARNAIN, 


ist July, 1904. 


CITIZEN, 
25th July, 1604, 


HINDOSTHAN, 


oe One a ee 
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shall now do well to examine what effect the rule may produce‘ on the study of 

English in the United Provinces, and how far it will affect the interests of the exam. 

inees and the examiners. No doubt the newly introduced rule will give ap 

impetus to the study of English, but it will altogether imperil the interests of such 

candidates as will be found weak in that subject; because, while under the old 

system a student who was plucked in oe ng could pass with a few grace marks 

in that subject, if he had gained high marks in the other subjects, under the new 

system, he will be doomed to failure, even if he expect to secure cent. pe: cent, 

marks in subjects other than English. It is of course true that the new * gn 
will save the examiners in the other subjects the labour of wading through the 
answer papers of unworthy candidates ; but we are afraid this reduction of labour 
will not prove luscious to the labourers themselves, because it will cause a corres. 
ponding loss to their pockets. It is possible that the pruning knife of the exami- 
ner in English may cut down the number of the candidates to only one-fourth of 
their total number, and thus frustrate the high hopes (of earning large sums of 
money) entertained by his brother examiners in the other — ects. Under the new 
system, therefore, the examiner in English will expose himself to the curses of not 
only the plucked candidates, but also to those of his brother examiners. When, 
moreover, you examine the paper of a candidate in English, and, on discovery that 
he is not up to the standard in the subject, consign his papers in the other subjects 
to the waste paper basket, you are not ina position to test his efficiency in those 
subjects, nor that of the school from which he has been sent up. Thus the entire 
object of the examination will be defeated. Then ifthe other answer papers of a 
candidate who fails in English are not to be examined, why should the poor fellow 
submit at all to an examination in the other subjects? It is, indeed, cruel to compel 
him todo so. To avoid these difficulties,a test examinationin English tobe con- 
ducted by the school authorities may be introduced, and only such candidates may 
be sent up for the University examination as have a reasonable chance of success. 
But we are afraid our University, not unfrequently on the verge of bankruptcy, 
will not listen to reason. } : 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General, 


7. The English Hindosthdn (Kélakdnkar), of the 25th July, referring to the 
continued decrease in the strength of the Volunteer 


,_Non-enlistment of Indians as Volun- corps in the United Provinces, as shown by the Adminis- — 


tration Report of those provinces for 1902-1903, says :— 
The Volunteering department has a great defect; it does not admit Indian 
gentlemen even to a limited extent, and it is, therefore, considered, as we have often 
said, a sluron the loyalty of the Hindus and Muhammadans of India. There was 
a time when some doubt might have been entertained as to the loyalty of Indian 
subjects ; but now, firstly, as they have been admitted into the Cadet Corps, -and 
promised commissions in the Army, and, secondly, as Indian soldiers also have receiv- 
ed the same arms which are used by English soldiers, and are allowed to fight the 
enemies of the British Government beyond the boundaries of India, side by side 
with their English comrades, they fully deserve the trust and privilege of yt we 
a Volunteer Corps. The anomaly of the rule appears to be very ridiculous indeed, 
in so much that no matter how black a man may be he is admitted into the 
Volunteer Corps, provided he is a Christian; but, on the other hand, no matter 
however fair and stalwart a Hindu or Mahomedan may be, he is denied the privi- 
lege of forming one of the corps. Again, while our Government does not consider 


_ the Eurasians fit for service in the regular army, they are always admitted into the 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
28th July, 1904. 


Volunteer Corps. , 
8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 28th July, says :—In addition 
Lord Ourzon’s late deductions on 10 What we said in our leading article in our penulti- 
the question of the employment of mate issue on the fallacy of percentages, there 1s one 
more strong point in support of our contention against 
making any large deductions on the question of the employment of Indians the 
public service from the calculation of percentages. It is this: If previously a 
comparatively large number of Europeans had been employed in the superior 
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posts carrying large salaries, and only & small number of Indians, a large number of 
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 ffatopeans might still be appointed to those posta, ‘and only'’a simall number of 


Indians, and yet the. percentage of rise in the case of the former migh: be much less 
than in that of the latter.. Risppoee, for instanc>, there were 500 Hiuaropeans aud 
10 Indians:on Rs, 1,000 a month in the year 1875, and 750 Europeans and 20 
Indians in 1900. Lord Curzon would argue from these figures that only 50 per 


: 


gent. more Europeans have been eso posts of this rank, while 100 per cent more 


Indians have been so provided. ¢ 
of calculation ? The glaring injustice of only 20 out of 750 posts being conferred 
on‘ Indians would still remain, ‘and it cannot possibly be ee sorely felt than 
the previous injustice of only 10 out of 500 having been given to us. If anything, 
tegard being had to the great progress high education has made during this period 
of a quarter of a century, to the increased economic necessity of more Indians being 
employed in these pe. posts, and to the larger number of appointments being given 
away to the aliens, who spend much of their salaries outside of the country and thus 
heavily add to the cruel drain of wealth which is so impoverishing the land and 
its people, the sense of injustice is considerably and very reasonably aggravated. 
Lord Gurzon’s method of argument therefore proves nothing, except the remark- 
able capacity for self-delusion of its distinguished author. 
_ 9 The Praydg Samachar | laggy of the 24th July, referring to 
the reply given by the Secretary of State to the 
he Seore question recently put in Parliament by Mr. Schwann 
in re the Tilak case, expresses surprise at the want of knowledge which Mr. Brodrick 
pleaded as to the particulars of the affair. It isa great pity that the Secretary 
of State should remain psc, we yntcn with the facts of the case which has created 
great sensation in India, and led many a newspaper and thoughtful Indian to say 
many hard things about the Government, on account of the serious wrong done to 
the aggrieved party, Mr. Tilak. ‘To what should the ignorance of the Secretary of 
State in such important matters be attributed—to India’s ill-luck or what ? 

10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th July, says :-—-The apprehension 
Suemestion for the adoption of cer- that after alull for a few months the plague might 
gges ; =e é the plague mig 
tain plague precantionmived rrovie. Dreak out again to the misery and silent suffering of 
- ee _ the people, leads the responsible ruler of the land to 
again and again consider what steps should be taken to prevent the recrudescence. 
of the epidemic. The conference of the leading citizens of Allahabad held in 
Government House a week ago was meant for this purpose, and the discussion must 
have impressed the Government with the earnestness of the leaders to protect their 


‘The Tilak case in Parliament, and 
the Secretary of State for India. 


fellow-citizens. Few new suggestions could be made at the Allahabad conference © 


and few could be added to the already numerous theories formed after some years’ 


experience. Theories formed after one year’s experience prove useless in the 


following year. Experience gained in one year does not help much the crusade 
against plague in the following. Sothereis little that can be added to the stock of 


knowledge we have gained in fighting this invisible enemy. We know that the 


measures 80 long tried and attended with some success, are disinfection, segregation, 
evacuation and inoculation. The last, whatever may be its advantages—and we 


_ question many claimed by its advocates—has never been popular with any 


section of the community, and cannot be resorted to on a large scale. The first 
two have become popular. Disinfection meets with less opposition than segre- 
gation or evacuation, and is resorted to at the first onthreak of the disease. In 
Allahabad the sanitary camp has been popular, in Lucknow it has not been so, and 
the huts constructed last year at Shdhmina remained vacant throyghout the year. 
But this does not mean that the people who could afford the expenditure on the very 
first outbreak of the disease did not leave the infected quarters. Whether disin- 
fection or segregation can succeed in keeping plague at bay or not, these are the 
only two measures which people can resort to, followed and preceded as these 
measures are with general improvement in the sanitation of the town. Whatever 


help the Government can render, it should render first in the improvement of the 


sanitation of the town, in affording facilities for disinfection, and in rendering help 
in segregation. We know the willingness of the Government to render help under 
all these heads, but the paucity of funds at its disposal for such expenditure makes 
such willingness of little use. It is the poorer classes who suffer most, and yet 
ho steps have been. taken in the large towns to help these classes. In fact, 
no big sanitary scheme has been taken up which is likely to affect the health of the 
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ut can any satisfaction be derived from this sort — 


PRAYAG SAMA- _ 


CHAR, 


24th July, 1904. 


ADVOCATE, 
24th July, 1904. 
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people, or to give them better education in sanitary. principles. The practical [hea 
immunity of Europeans and those living in English fashion, of: the richer J by 
classes amongst Indians, and of Indian Christians even in the poorer classes, shows [J sh¢ 
that better housing, feeding and clothing are the best preventives against the [iM {0% 
disease. In the adoption of the last two measures the Government can render 
little help to the people. We think the time has come when some heroic measureg 
_ should be adopted. We do not suggest that any extravagant expenditure should 
be incurred by the Government, but we do suggest that xt should curtail, for a few 
years, its railway programme and invest money in building model houses, and thug 
show the capitalist the way to invest his money for his own and his neighbours’ 
advantage. In every city there are a number of officials who have to live in rented 
ie buildings. For the convenience of these European and Indian officials, houses op 
i| | an improved plan may be built outside the city, and they induced to live in them, 
ig _ They are sure to be followed by pleaders, zamindars and members of the well- 
to-do classes. Large tracts of land near every big city can be purchased by the 
Government, after properly compensating the owners, and sold or rented to 
— desirous of building houses on improved sanitary principles. Much can be 
one in this respect, without any very great hardship to individual house-owners, 
but to the undoubted benefit of the community at large, Plague has had its educa- 
tional effect; it has taught the people the advantages of open air and cleanliness, 
Such education would be completed, if the State were to interest itself in big 
schemes of sanitation. The plague having defeated all special measures to eradi- 
cate it, it is the duty of the people and the State to concentrate all their efforts. 
in the improvement of towns. And this is not possible unless the Government is 
| ready to face the problem whole-heartedly, and is willing to spend money in 
q Opening out the crowded portions of cities, in giving open space to every big 
| mohalla, and to invest money in establishing new mohallas in crowded towns. 
Big cities abound with agricultural tracts that are private or nazdél property ; 
these should be purchased by the State, and people asked to protect themselves 
—— poison by leaving slums and living im open air to defy the plague 
acilli. 


RAHBAR, 11. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 28th July, states, on the authority of a 
26th July, 1904. — on-acceptance of a witness's ap- COrrespondent, that a person, who came to the court 
Pacter in’ the Subordinate Judge's Of the Subordinate Judge at Moradabad to give 
oe Sane evidence in acertain case, on the 19th idem, submitted 
an application, written by himself, for his travelling allowance to that officer's 
peshkdar (reader), who, expressing great indignation on seeing the application as 
it was written in the Nagri character, refused to accept it. The witness thereupon 
represented the matter to the Subordinate Judge himself, who, without accepting 
the m4 oy orally ordered the allowance to be paid. The witness was then 
ordered to get a receipt for the money written out in tr rdu, which he refused to de, 
and submitted one written in Nagri in his own handwriting. On this he was 
asked to get his identification testified ta on the receipt by somebody, whieh 
he immediately did, and the money was paid to him at last. 


V .— LEGISLATION. 


Nil. 


VI—Raitway. 


PRAYAG SAMA- — 12, The Prayag Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 24th July, complains, on the 
if otth Trin” 1004, ‘vOmPMAint, regarding the misbehe. AUthority of the Lahore Tribune, that certain Euro- 
an a towards the Indian clerks and shore, ~=pean employés at the Umballa railway station have, 
ee ne eee ee of late, assaulted some Indian clerks and others, with 
perfect immunity : no enquiry into any of these cases has been made by the police 
or the slightest notice been taken by the local Railway officers. Again, about 


fortnight ago the European driver of'a mail train being asked to account for — 
the = of the missing Indian fireman who was with him, said that he 
had accidentally fallen out of the locomotive car somewhere near Delhi, where 


the corpse of the poor fellow was subsequently found, with several wounds on his 
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head with marks of coal on them. An enquiry into this matter is being made 
by the District Magistrate of Delhi. Surely the higher. Railway authorities 


should take serious notice of the misbehaviour of their European subordinates 
towards their Indian employés. 


VII.—Posr Orvice. 


a 
VIII.—Native Societies anv Reuiaiovs AND SociaL Matters. 
Nil. | 
1X.—MIscELLANEOUs. 
Nil. 
ppt eae KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 


Off7. Government Reporter on the Native Presse 
‘ 


The 2nd August, 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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- on the matter, a broad distinction must be made 
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].—Po.itws. 
a. (a).—Foretgn. tees 
1. Tue English Hindosthdn (Kélakankar), of the 3rd August, says :— Prem, 
| has no niyam. This is a Sanskrit saying, and now it 
oicizure of British and German mer- hag been adopted in Hindi. Its translation is “ Loyg 
is blind,” or “ Love sees no faults,” or else who could 
say that such an atrocious breach of international law which has been committed 
by the Russian Volunteer cruisers, could be considered pardonable by the German 
Press, which seems to be, rightly or wrongly, a great admirer of the Russian 
Oligarchy. But whatever may be the opinion of the German Press, which declares 
the question settled with Russia, and praises the prompt and friendly action of the 
Russian Government, we hope that our English Government will not so quietly and 
calmly submit to the Russian Government, without receiving indemnity for the 
destruction of the Knight Commander, and an unconditional apology for the 
seizure of other British ships. bs 
. 2 The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 31st July, says :—The Tibetans 
The ‘Tibet Expedition, end its cost,  L2Ve again sued for peace, and we fear — unsuc- 
el eee cessfully. The Tibetan delegates wanted the return 
of the slaughtering Mission to Gyantse for negotiation, while Colonel Younghusband 
would not talk of settlement even a mile short of Lhasa. The fact is,:as the 
Statesman put it, that all along Lord Curzon—we need not take into accotint His 
Majesty's a ooamumaih, as they have betrayed woeful lack of will or purpose or 
conviction throughout this shameful business—has intended Lhasa to be the 
objective of the Expedition, and what he wants he will get. All the pretences 
about negotiation or peaceful settlement in the way are mere moonshine. There 
has hardly been any sincerity about the matter. The people of Tibet do not want 
the foreigners in their territory, the people of India do not want the invasion of 
their peaceful and unoffending neighbours at their expense, and we believe we are 
right in thinking that the people of England do not relish the business either. We 
know that even Mr. Balfour and his colleagues have never cared to court the 
present trouble. The whole mischief is the work of one man, one imperious jingo 
autocrat. Too much price may be paid even by wealthy England for satraps of 
the undesirable type of Milner and Curzon. 

Should the question of India bemg charged with the cost of the raid—we 
may plainly call it the looting expedition, considering the loot that is going on and 
to which both the Englishman and the Statesman have called attention—be 
allowed to rest where it is? Should the unjust adverse decision of Messrs. Balfour 
and Brodrick be accepted as the last word on the matter without protest, at any 
rate from our side? True, His Majesty’s Government have the ready argument 
that the expedition was none of their seeking, that it was not undertaken for 
Eingland’s sake, and that what is the proud handiwork of the ruler of India must 
be paid for by the people of India. But the matter is hardly so simple as that. At 
least four considerations are opposed to this view of the matter. Firstly, the Vicero 
of India is after all the subordinate of the Secretary of State and His Majesty's 
Government, and for the latter to allow a foolish thing to be done by him, and then 
say that they are not responsible for his actions is plainly to shirk responsibility. 
It is nothing less than a violation of the Constitution to father the entire respon- 
sibility for a course of action, which has the approval, willing or reluctant, of His 
Majesty’s Government, on the Viceroy merely because he chances to be the 
originator of it. 

Secondly, even as the apologists of the expedition take industiious care to 
distinguish between the Government and the people of Tibet in all their pleadings 

a the Government and the 
people of India. The Government isa bureaucracy manned by Anglo-Indian civil and 
military mandarins who are almost invariably deaf to the persistent clamour of the 
natural spokesmen of the Indian people, it is avowedly not responsible to the people 
for its policy, the people of the country have no means of making their voices heard 
or their views prevail in the determination of that policy, and in the present instance 


they have expressed themselves against the policy with singular unanimity. Why * 


then should the sins of the Government of India, sins in which His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment themselves, as we have said, are partners, be mercilessly visited on the voteless 
and the voiceless people ? 
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Thirdly, the ss icy of which the expedition to Tibet is the outcome, is ar 
| Imperial, not an Indian policy. — If by this expedition it is sought to prevent : 
fiture Russian invasion of India through Tibet, is it not a matter of as muck 
‘moment to England that her Empire in the East should be safe against Russiar 
invasion as it is to India? Is this expedition part of a deliberate Imperial policy 
designed to counteract Russian mischief, or merely a matter of local interest 
Of course it is nothing of the latter kind. Then, is India alone interested in this 
precautionary measure or policy? — 


ee is — _———_ 1 


Fourthly, what about the respective capacity of England and India to 
bear the cost of such invasions? The only equitable policy will be that by 
which the respective interest and capacity of the two countries will determine 
which country will pay how much of the cost of a given undertaking beyond 
the frontiers of this country. To ignore all these vital considerations in the 
decision of the question, and to say off-hand by mere reason of the pee and 
physical helplessness of India that she will bear the cost of every mad aggressive 
adventure in which the prancing pro-consuls of England at Simla may involve this 
country, is neither statesmanship nor Imperialism. Neither is it calculated to 
| deepen the loyalty of the people to the British connection. 


which “ Max” of “ Capital” comments upon the 
latest phase of the Tibetan Expedition :—Our Tibet 
Mission is again engaged in active work in slaughtering the thhabitants of that 
country. The armistice forpeace negotiations was, on our part, an unspeakable 
sham—a hollow farce. It has been intended from the very inception of the “ peace- 

ful Mission,” that whatever ag: by the way, there was to be no turning back 
until Lhassa was reached. Colonel Younghusband never intended to conclude a 
3 ae when the armistice was arranged. When he met thedelegates, he immediately 


; The Tibet Mission. 


aid down conditions to be carried out, before he would treat for peace, which 
he knew it was impossible for the Tibetans to agree to. He himself, had he 
been in their place, would have spurned the conditions at once. He would 
have never dared to propose such preliminary conditions to an enemy at all near! 
his own match. And it was mean, unutterably mean, for him to ask the Tibetan 
patriot. warriors to evacuate their strongholds and clear their passes before he 
would speak tothem of peace. He knew he was making an impossible demand, 
and then he would follow out the original plan of “ slaughtering ” his way to Lhassa. 
The die is now cast, and the cry is now—“ On to Lhassa.” The Mission has 
developed into what has all the appearance of a crime on the part of our Govern- 
ment, and it is not possible for Governments any more than for individuals to 
escape from the clutches of the inexorable law—‘ With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” | 


(b6).—Home. 


4. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 1st} August, says : —-There is nothing 
neported decision of the Prince ana ‘24t Lord Curzon loves so much as display of pomp 
Princess of Wales to visit India next and splendour. The Delhi Darbar afforded him an 
| a opportunity for a tamdsha. His installation as 
Warden of the Cinque Ports recently afforded him a similar opportunity, though, of 
course, the tamdsha this time was on a by far less picturesque scale. Evidently 
he is seeking for another opportunity of the kind, and it appears that His Lordship 
is utilizing his visit to England to that purpose. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
are reported to have decided to pay their long-deferred visit to India next cold 
weather at the advice of Lord Curzon. That will give occasion for fresh Darbars 
in more places than one. A number of Princes have been rendered bankrupt by the 
Delhi Darbar, others by the All-India Victoria Memorial, and the few that are 
still solvent will in all likelihood have now to join the ranks ofthe former, The visit 
of the heir apparent to the British throne will no doubt be an occasion of rejoicing 
to the Indian people ; and a wise Viceroy ought to be able to utilize such an occa- 
sion to the purpose of intensifying the loyalty of the Princes and the people, and 
removing the causes of their discontent. But Lord Curzon is hardly a Viceroy of 
this stamp. 
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8. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 1st August, says :—This is the way in 
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I.—Po itws. : 

ae (a).—Foretgn. meats, 
1. Tue English Hindosthdn (Kélakankar), of the 3rd August, says :—Prem 
has no niyam. This is a Sanskrit saying, and now it 
ee aren end au has been adopted in Hindi. Its translation is “ Love 
is blind,” or “ Love sees no faults,” or else who could 
say that such an atrocious breach of international law which has been committed 
by the Russian Volunteer cruisers, could be considered pardonable by the German 
Press, which seems to be, rightly or wrongly, a great admirer of the Russian 
Oligarchy. But whatever may be the opinion of the German Press, which declares 
the question settleg with Russia, and praises the prompt and friendly action of the 
Russian Government, we hope that our English Government will not so quietly and 


_ealmly submit to the Russian Government, without receiving indemnity for the 


destruction of the Knight Commander, and an unconditional apology for the 
seizure of other British ships. oe 

. 2 The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 31st July, says :—The Tibetans 
have again sued for peace, and we fear again unsuc- 
cessfully. The Tibetan delegates wanted the return 
of the slaughtering Mission to Gyantse for negotiation, while Colonel Younghusband 
would not talk of settlement even a mile short of Lhasa. The fact is,.as the 
Statesman put it, that all along Lord Curzon—we need not take into account His 
Majesty's Government, as they have betrayed woeful lack of will or purpose or 
conviction throughout this shameful business—has intended Lhasa to be the 
objective of the Expedition, and what he wants he will get. All the pretences 
about negotiation or peaceful settlement in the way are mere moonshine. There 
has hardly been any sincerity about the matter. The people of Tibet do not want 
the foreigners in their territory, the people of India do not want the invasion of 
their peaceful and unoffending neighbours at their expense, and we believe we are 
right in thinking that the people of England do not relish the business either. We 
know that even Mr. Balfour and his colleagues have never cared to court the 
present trouble. The whole mischief is the work of one man, one imperious jingo 
autocrat. Too much price may be paid even by wealthy England for satraps of 
the undesirable type of Milner and Curzon. 

Should the question of India beg charged with the cost of the raid—we 
may plainly call it the looting expedition, considering the loot that is going on and 
to which both the Englishman and the Statesman have called attention—be 
allowed to rest where it is? Should the unjust adverse decision of Messrs. Balfour 


The Tibet Expedition, and its cost. 


and Brodrick be accepted as the last word on the matter without protest, at any 


rate from our side? True, His Majesty’s Government have the ready argument 
that the expedition was none of their seeking, that it was not undertaken for 
England’s sake, and that what is the proud handiwork of the ruler of India must 
be paid for by the people of India. But the matter is hardly so simple as that. At 
least four considerations are opposed to this view of the matter. Firstly, the Vicero 
of India is after all the subordinate of the Secretary of State and His Majesty's 
Government, and for the latter to allow a foolish thing to be done by him, and then 
say that they are not responsible for his actions is plainly to shirk responsibility. 
It is nothing less than a violation of the Constitution to father the entire respon- 
sibility for a course of action, which has the approval, willing or reluctant, of His 
Majesty’s Government, on the Viceroy merely because he chances to be the 
originator of it. 

Secondly, even as the apologists of the expedition take industrious care to 
distinguish between the Government and the peo ‘ of Tibet in all their pleadings 
on the matter, a broad distinction must be made staan the Government and the 
people of India. The Government isa bureaucracy manned by Anglo-Indian civil and 
military mandarins who are almost invariably deaf to the persistent clamour of the 
natural spokesmen of the Indian people, it is avowedly not responsible to the people 
for its policy, the people of the country have no means of making their voices heard 
or their views prevail in the determination of that policy, and in the present instance 


they have expressed themselves against the — with singular unanimity. Why ° 


then should the sins of the Government of India, sins in which His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment themselves, as we have said, are partners, be mercilessly visited on the voteless 
and the voiceless people ? : 
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Thirdly, the lo icy of which the expedition to Tibet is the outcome, is ar 
Imperial, not an In ian policy. If by this expedition it is sought to prevent : 
future Russian invasion of ndia through Tibet, is it not a matter of as muct 
‘moment to England that her Empire in the East should be safe oe as Russiar 
invasion as it is to India? Is this expedition part of a deliberate Imperial policy 
designed to counteract Russian mischief, or merely a matter of local interest : 
Of course it is nothing of the latter kind. Then, is India alone interested in this 
precautionary measure or policy ? 


Fourthly, what about the respective capacity of England and India to 
bear the cost of such invasions? The only equitable policy will be that by 
which the respective interest and capacity of the two countries will determine 
which country will pay how much of the cost of a given undertaking beyond 
the frontiers of this country. To ignore all these vital considerations in the 
decision of the question, and to say off-hand by mere reason of the political and 
physical helplessness of India that she will bear the cost of every sad aggressive 
adventure in which the prancing pro-consuls of England at Simla may involve this 
country, is neither statesmanship nor Imperialism. Neither is it calculated to 
deepen the loyalty of the people to the British connection. 


8. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 1st August, says : —This is the way in 
which “ Max” of “ Capital” comments upon the 
latest phase of the Tibetan Expedition :—Our Tibet 
Mission is again engaged in active work in slaughtering the ihhabitants of that 
country. The armistice for peace negotiations was, on our part, an unspeakable 
sham—a hollow farce. It has been intended from the very inception of the “ peace- 
ful Mission,” that whatever happened by the way, there was to be no turning back 
until Lhassa was reached. Colonel Younghusband never intended to conclude a 
eace when the armistice was arranged. When he met thedelegates, he immediately 
laid down conditions to be carried out, before he would treat for peace, which 
he knew it was impossible for the Tibetans to agree to. He himself, had he 
been in their place, would have spurned the conditions at once. He would 
have never dared to propose such preliminary conditions to an enemy at all near! 
his own match. And it was mean, unutterably mean, for him to ask the Tibetan 
patriot. warriors to evacuate their strongholds and clear their passes before he 
would speak tothem of peace. He knew he was making an impossible demand, 
and then he would follow out the original plan of “slaughtering ” his way to Lhassa. 
The die is now cast, and the cry is now—“ Onto Lhassa.” The Mission has 


The Tibet Mission. 


developed into what has all the appearance of a crima on the part of our Govern- 


ment, and it is not possible for Governments any more than for individuals to 
— from the clutches of the inexorable law—“ With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” 


(b6).—Home. 


4. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 1st} August, says :—-There is nothing 
neported decision of the Prince ana Ht Lord Curzon loves so much as display of pomp 
Princess of Wales to visit India next and splendour.. The Delhi Darbar afforded him an 
ee. opportunity for a tamdsha. His installation as 
Warden of the Cinque Ports recently afforded him a similar opportunity, though, of 
course, the tamdsha this time was on a by far less picturesque scale. Evidently 
he is seeking for another opportunity of the kind, and it appears that His Lordship 
is utilizing his visit to England to that purpose. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
are reported to have decided to pay their long-deferred visit to India next cold 
weather at the advice of Lord Curzon. That will give occasion for fresh Darbars 
in more places than one. A number of Princes have been rendered bankrupt by the 
Delhi Darbar, others by the All-India Victoria Memorial, and the few that are 
still solvent will in all likelihood have now to jointheranks ofthe former, The visit 
of the heir apparent to the British throne will no doubt be an occasion of rejoicing 
to the Indian people ; and a wise Viceroy ought to be able to utilize such an occa- 
sion to the purpose of intensifying the loyalty of the Princes and the people, and 


removing the causes of their discontent. But Lord Curzon is hardly a Viceroy of 
this stamp. 


CITIZEN, 
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5. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 3rd August, referring to 

: _ Lord Curzon’s speech on the occasion of his. receiving 
the Freedom of the City of Derby, says :—We arg 
glad to read in Lord Curzon’s — speech at Derby. 


Lord Curzon’s speech at Derby de- 
precating the administration of India 
according to the exigencies of Party 
politics at Home, commended to the 
attention of the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress. 


that His Lordship appealed to Parties not to allow any 
connection between Party politics and the Indian 
administration. This is one of the points which we always impressed upon the. 
Indian National Congress to observe, and the non-acceptance of which caused our 
separation from the Congress ; because if India were ruled on the principle of . Part 

questions, then we must be unfriendly to Conservatives or Liberals, according to the 
principles of our Congress, and in that case the great and laudable object of that 
movement would be lost, vzz., to speak with one voice for the whole of India. On 
the other hand, English officials will also have to agree or disagree with the Associa- 


tion according to their Liberal or Conservative principles, and this has been, and 


is the case with the Congress. Mr. Hume, being one of the originators of the move- 
ment, made the Congresswallas identify themselves with the Radicals and Home 
Rule Party. This was the cause of our being discarded oy the Feudatory Chiefs, 
Maharajas, Rajas, large landed-proprietors, as well as by Muhammadans and 
Christians ; and this party principle has frustrated the object of the Congress of 
uniting the whole of India. Moreover, with the exception of a few officials, who 
are the admirers of Mr. Hume’s principles, and a few other Civilians, the majority 
of Government officials have been found opposed to the principles of the Congress; 
because the strong language used by some of our over-enthusiastic speakers 
offended the high officials immensely. At the beginning of the Congress, say at 
the 2nd or 8rd session, held at Calcutta, we were very well received, so much so, 
that Lord Dufferin invited us to a garden party. Lord Connemara conferred a 
similar nonour on us on the occasion of one of our Congress sessions held at Madras ; 
but gradually as the vituperative expressions of the members of the Congress 
increased, so the admiration of the high officials of India decreased ; so much so, 
that the Congress has dwindled down to almost nothing, and now is only supported 
by some legal professionals and a few other Indian radicals and home rulers. 


This naturally was the fate to be expected by the adoption of party politics by 


our Indian patriots, and this fact should be borne in mind by those Englishmen 
who really have the good of this country at heart. Party politics are no good 
for a conquered country, which has not the rights and privileges of a free 
nation. Therefore let our English friends follow the advice of Lord Curzon in 
England, and the over-enthusiastic Indian supporters of the Congress accept the 


advice given by us, that is to say, they should banish the idea of identifying them-. 


selves either with one English party or with the other, and henceforth discontinue 
the use of vituperative language towards the Government and its policy. 

6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 4th August, says :—It would 
seem to be a wholly mischievous speech which Lord 
Curzon delivered at Derby, oe of which Reuter 
cabled a brief summary. H1s Lordship seems to have 
made a frantic appeal ‘to parties not to allow any 
connection between party politics and India. 
deservedly severe criticism on his Government’s rash and immoral raid on. Tibet, 
which is being printed by patriotic Liberal papers, is responsible for the enuncia- 
tion of this no new policy at present. It would be correct to say that India’s 
interests ought not to be sacrificed to party exigencies. But what has actually 
been done on more occasions than once was to do just this under the meaning- 
less pretext of keeping Indian questions outside Party politics. Not once or twice 


Comments on Lord Curzon’s speech 
at Derby, advocating the keeping of 
Indian questions outside Party politics 
at Home. — 


has this cant resulted in the denial of justice to India, but seldom in the inaugura- 


tion of a wholesome policy or the reversal of an unrighteous course of action. But 
the real truth is that no keen and anxious interest in the welfare of the people of 
India will be aroused in the minds of British statesmen unless and until Indian 
questions will become party questions. Lord Curzon loves todenounce copybook 
maxims. We will give him, in this connection, one to exercise his wits upon, viz., 
‘what is everybody's business is nobody’s business,’ : ‘pa 
According to Lord Curzon, ‘the one thing which India wants for her gradual 
recuperation is continuity of administration.’ Fancy the propriety of this declara: 
tion coming from a politician the first work of whose party immediately after 
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coming into power was the reversal of the policy of withdrawal from Chitral, 

sanctioned by Lord Rosebery’s Government after the maturest deliberation and 
under the highest expert advice! ‘And are we to assume that the Universities Act, 
the Calcutta Municipal Act, and certain other measures that can ‘be named, are 

indications only of'a continuity of Policy ? Perhaps Lord Curzon’s meaning is—his 
modest Lordship is quite capable of it—that while he himself as a .superior person 
has the right, as if by mandate Divine, to reverse the policy of his incapable pre- 
decessors, his unworthy successors Should not dare to lay profane’ hands on his 
sacred handiwork. The thought is sublime in its simplicity. 

Another piece of Lord Curzon’s historical wisdom is the following precious 
pronouncement :—‘ The differences of parties in England was one of the main causes 
of weakness and even of failure in our frontier policy. The recall of various 
Governors-General with the defeat of their party at the polls caused more blun- 
ders and bloodshed on the frontier than any other cause.’ Perhaps this is an im- 
ploring. hint to the coming Liberal ogg Pi: more correct statement of facts 
would be that the spirit of braggadocio, of imperial vainglory and ambition, of 
uncontrollable: jingo bog deren on every innocent neighbour's land, if only he is 
sufficiently weak to look helplessly on at the aggressor’s work, andthe: insatiable | 
K.C.B. mania ‘among the military fire-eaters of Simla, are-more-résponsible for iT 
the many big:-and little frontier conflagrations and dacoities than all the party 
differences of English politicians. It is Viceroys like Ellenborough and Dalhousie, 
Lytton and Lord Curzon himself, that are the authors of all India’s ‘trans-frontier qq 
disasters,‘ and ‘not some intangible‘party differences that have neither a-soul to be : ial 
damned nor a body to be kicked. ‘Taking the latest, and beyond doubt the worst 
of these frontier raids, the Tibet expedition, as‘an example, how can Lord Curzon | 

truthfully and conscientiously say that any party differences are its cause ? tt 
It seems, however, there is a more important reason why the English poll- , 
tical parties should not freely discuss Indian problems on their merits. In toed 
Curzon’s grave and solemn syllables: ‘But the ‘most important reason was the 
tremendous task confronting us in India. We cannot afford divisions among our- 
selves. Let India be regarded as too sacred to be intreduced on ‘the hustings or 
in party programmes.’ Oh !as if the British Empire in India were just like a‘man 
at the edge of a dangerously na:row precipice whom the slightest gust of wind 
would hurl down to'its bottom. We do not know whether to characterise ‘this 
atrant nonsense as hypocrisy or idiocy. Lord Curzon most irritatingly repeats 
the rubbish that India is ‘too sacred...’ for what?—to be freely discussed in 
England? This word‘ sacred’ in the mouth of a person who has done the maximum 
of injury to India in the minimum of time, is nauseating. But it is pretty evident 
Lord Curzon has only one conception of India—that is, as a delicious orange for 
Englishmen, official and unofficial, to suck dry. Can it be that he means that the 
sucking should be allowed to be done in the. dark? that certain at least of the 
hele of British rule in India are not savoury subjects to be fully and openly 
debated before the great British nation, which, all said and done, is still sound at 
the core, is still just-minded, and has still a character and a conscience which are 
a dearly prized possession? Of course, it-is only our unshakable confidence in this 
firm rectitude of the British people, who are our real rulers, that keeps us hopeful 
as ever of the future of our country under British rule in face of hope-killing 
_ utterances like'those of Lord Curzon. It is plainer than ever that Lord’ Curzon, 
by training and temperament, is singularly unfit to be the ruler of India. 7 
7. The English Hindosthan U6 sefoker), of the 3rd August, says:~Sir HINDOSTHAN, | 
Antony MacDonnell, late Lieutenant-Governor of 8rd August, 1904. | 
and tee ony, MacDonnell in Kieland, these Provinces, and now Under Secretary for Ireland, if 
is getting himself into hot water with the Unionist a if 
Party. Sir Antony is a Roman Catholic, and, acting under the influence of the ff 
priests, he sides with the Irish Roman Catholics in their disputes with Protestants, 
and this, of course, encourages the former to become more aggressive towards the 
latter. Religious animosity is the bane of Ireland, and under Sir Antony’s 
régime it seems likely to become grestiy developed. | 
8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 4th August, ——. to the INDIAN PEOPLE, 
Cost of the maintenance of the Speeches made by Sir Edwin Collen, Mr. J.D. Rees, *% Avsust, 1004. 1 
attrac ree in India, andthe generel ~ond others at a recent meeting of .the. Kast India | 4) 
Tee SOvelaanne, Association, where Mr. F. H. Skrine read a paper on H 
the Benares insurrection of 1799, says:—Nobody has asked that an adequate 
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number. of British troops should not be maintained in India. All that iz 
contended is that England should make a reasonable contribution towards the 
cost of the British army stationed in India, as it serves the purposes of 
an Imperial Reserve. Lord Curzon was only the other. day recounting the. 
services to the Empire rendered by the Indian army in Somaliland, Abyssinia and 
South Africa, and at Pekin, and yet, India is made to bear the entire cost of itg 
maintenance. Muchis said about England sending troops for Indian service on 
occasions of emergency: but has there been a single instance of this since the 
mutiny? On the other hand, on how many occasions have Indian troops not been 
borrowed by England during this less than half a century, and not only that, how 
many times has not England made India also pay for troops so borrowed? It ig 
all very well for Lord Roberts and Sir Edwin Collen to say that the army in 
India should be increased, but we wish they had a little of the statesman in them, 
and paused to consider the financial aspect of their suggestions. Not once or 


twice in their otherwise admirable career have they shown themselves nothing 


better than one-idea’d soldiers. 


Mr. J. D. Rees, who followed Sir Edwin Collen, did good service by pointing 
out. ‘that it was important to bear in mind that the people of India as a whole 
had never risen against the British. It was ar SIG because in England the rankest 
injustice was often done to our Indian fellow-subjects.” Precisely. It is only ignorance 
that can say that even the mrp | of 1857 was anything but a sepoy rebellion. And 

et no allowance is ever made for this essentially peaceful and unvaryingly loyal 
character of the Indian people. Mr. Rees drove home another pertinent but often 
forgotten point. ‘ The sooner they came to realise,’ Mr. Rees told his English 


hearers, ‘ that there was not sucha very great difference between human nature in the 


East and in the West, the better would it be. The Japanese had lately done a great 
deal to bring this fact to the front. Mr. Skrine had given some attentivn to Russian 
affairs, and I would like to ask him whether the administration in that country 
exhibited less of “ base device” and “ dark intrigue ” than he had met with in India or 


had learned of India in his historical studies. Where there had been risings. 
against Europeans in the Hast they had been of a half-hearted character and the 
attacks had not been pushed home.’ According to Mr. Rees, the Benares in- 


surrection of 1799 ‘rather went to show that when a few leading members of the 
community were disposed to rebel, they did not get the people at their backs.’ 
Quite so; and we thank Mr. Rees for putting in such a powerful plea for the 


Indians, the more so because the occasions on which we agree with him are 


unhappily so rare. | 
II.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
IIlI.—Native Startzs. 


9. The Nizém-ul-Mulk (Moradabad), of the 31st July, says that the new 

scheme for re-organizing the existing Postal Depart- 

for ernment of India’s now scheme ment in Hyderabad, as proposed by the Government 
gan . Fy prop y whe 0 , 

Department in Hyderabad. of India, does not seem to have been received with 

good-will either by the Niz4m himself or by his people. His Highness thinks that 


the new scheme, if carried out, will produce a most undesirable impression upon the. 
minds of the people. The writer suggests thatas the object of the Indian Govern-. 


ment in proposing the scheme could be no other than to improve the present 
postal system in the State, the Government had better get the proposed reform 
inaugurated in the system by the State authorities themselves, without taking 
away the Department from under the control of the latter. | 


1V.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


Nil. 
(b).—Police. 


10. The Ura (Bijnor), of the 14th July, says that a 9 ae was lately 


. e . o d 
Thefts at Bijnor, and comments on committed inthe house of one Maulvi Muhamma 


the in ability of ‘unarmed people to Hasan Qazi, at Bijnor, in which the burglars took 


protect themselves = — away everything ’ jewellery, clothing, &ec., leaving 
only the clothes which the inmates had on their bodies at the time. For some 
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time past thieves have been carrying on their depredations with pertect immunity 
in Bijnor, the offenders not having lately been caught and brought to book -in 
any case. The fact of the matter is that as the people are unarmed they cannot 
protect themselves against the thieves who invariably carry arms. ~ As British 
rule is now firmly established, and there reigns perfect peace throughout the 
country, the writer fails to understand why the Governiient should still insist 
on the people being disarmed, and thereby prevent them from protecting their 
lives and property from the hands of thieves and robbers ? | 


(c ).— Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. : 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


11. The Mohini (Kanauj), of the 29th July states, on the authority of a com- 
- munication lately published in the Indian People 

of Allahabad, that the Fyzabad Municipal Board 
has caused much excitement and dissatisfaction by 
imposing a capitation tax on pilgrims visiting Ajodhia during the Jhula (swing) 
festival held in the present Hindu month of Shrdévan, The writer does not 
understand why the Board should impose this tax again, when it had once abolished 
it, The Lieutenant-Governor should kindly see to the matter. ae 


(e).—Education. 
Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


12. The Hindi Hindosthdn (Kélakankar), of the31st July, thanks the Go- 
Suggestion for making arrangements ernment for establishing depédts for the supply of 
respectable landholders for cupaiyicg good seed to agriculturists in the various provinces 
Se under the charge of the Provincial Agricultural De- 
partments, but agrees with the English Hindosthdn in thinking that peasants will 
not easily be able to obtain the seed from the depdts atthe headquarters of the 
departments in question; and suggests that arrangements should be made with 
Village Agricultural Banks or respectable landholders for supplying the seed to 
villagers. If this suggestion be slanted, the peasantry getting an easy access to 
the seed, will readily use it, and, while obtaining superior produce, will escape from 
the clutches of village Shylocks. 


A complaint regarding the imposi- 
tion of a capitation tax on pilgrims at 
Ajodhia in Fyzabad. 


(g).—General, — 


13. The Arya Mitra (Agra), of the 1st August, observing that the Secretary 
of State has given his sanction for the recruitment 
of anew Hazara battalion to be located in Baluchistan, 
} regrets that the Military expenditure in poverty- 
stricken-India should also continue to increase in the same way as it does in 
England. But seeing that the whole cost of the Tibetan Mission is to be laid 
on the shoulders of the poor Indian tax-payers, the writer asks if any positive harm 
would acerye if the Government did not recruit any new troops in India for 
sometime to come. bee 


14. The Almora Akhbar of the 25th July, states that in October, 1902, 
Complaint regarding the closing or the people of Almora submitted a petition to Sir 
the exerciae nf the dente at oeainst §=James Digges LaTouche complaining of the great 
te Almere Bistros. difficulties they experienced in obtaining their supply 
of wood from the forests, and that, a few months after, His Honor very kindly 
issued an order dividing the forests throughout the Kumaun Division into two 
Classes, viz (1) reserved, and (2) those open to rights, from the latter of which 
the people were to obtain wood by presenting their indents tothe patwaris 
and oo of the villages concerned. This order was duly carried out, and 
proved satisfactory to the people. But some three months ago, Mr. Sherring, 
the new Deputy Commissioner, issued a new order directing the forests in the 


Recruitment of a new Hazara batta- 
lion for Baluchistan. 


Béramandal and Chaugarkhé parganas to be closed, aud has thereb exposed . 


the residents to their former difficulties and inconveniences again. the writer 
does not understand what special necessity could have arisen for closing the 
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forests in question... The pastures which were left open for grazing ‘cattle ‘ate 

also being gradually absorbed in the closed forests by the authorities, so that 
the poor people find much diffictlty in maintainmg their cattle. 

V.—Leaistation. ue 

15. The Hindustdni (Lucknow), of the 3rd August, reprints.from the Oud) 

| cotta Fs Resend from om 2 , Ahmad, 

A suggestion to passen Act prohi: Deputy Collector, Fyzabad, in which he observes 

estates of pr ieeacaeits bat that many Muhammadan ancient families with large 

ality landed estates have been ruined during the last few 


3 generations on account of the system of unlimited partition of property, laid down 


in the Muhammadan law, being still enforced among Muhammadans. The writer, 
even at the risk of being considered impious by his co-religioniste, has not the 
least hesitation in freely declaring that the uhammadan law’of inheritance is 


_ wholly unsuited to the conditions of residence in India, and must no longer be 


observed among the Indian Musalmans, or the remaining well-to-do families among 
them will also go to rack and ruin in the course of the next few generations, The 
taluqdars of Oudh wisely got laws enacted which prevent their ancestral property 
from being either partitioned or transferred ; and the result is that both the Hindu 
and Menlnen taluqdars in Oudh continue to hold their estates intact. It is high 
time that big SMasiinian landholders both in the province of Agra and in the other 
provinces where the zamindari system obtains, lost no time in moving the Govern- 


ment to pass an Act, prohibiting the partition of their estates among their heirs in 


future. rd Curzon is anxious to preserve ancient grand buildings in India, and 
his Lordship, it is to be hoped, will not grudge to legislate for preventing ancient 
landed Muhammadan families from being ruined, if he is‘requested to do so. 


16. The Mohini (Kanauj), of the 29th July, referring to the memorials, 
which the zamindars of Bilaspur, Raipur, and 
,4 Bill regarding succession rights, other places have sent to the Government of India, 
vinces. protesting against the Bill which that Govern- 
ment is said to have drafted in consultation with 
Sir Andrew Fraser, regarding the succession to zamind4ri estates and rights 
in the Central Provinces, observes that this Bill contains two most objec- 
tionable sections which are calculated to reduce the zamindars to mere nobodies in 
their own estates, or to the status of bare lease-holders. According to one of 
these sections a zamindar can be declared, by the Local Government, unfit to 
manage his estate on the ground of incapacity or defect of character at any time. 
The other section arms the Government with power even to deprive va Fa of 
their rights of ownership. These provisions are very sweeping indeed, empower- 
ing, as they do, the local authorities to make the zamindars forfeit all their 
power and right whenever they please. This spells a downright greed on the part 
of Government, but greed is the root of all sin, and sin invariably leads to 
destruction. | . 


VI.— Raitway. 
Nil. 
VII.—Post Orricz. 


17. The Mohini (Kanauj), of the 29th July, stating that the East Indian 


eee Railway authorities have appointed four or five detect- 
detective postal Inspestors to prevent iV@ ticket checkers for preventing railway clerks 
unregistered paid parcels, &c., from 2 ° ane ° 
being done away with by postal om- from ae eg on the line without tickets, sug- 
| gests that the Postal authorities too should appoint 
some detective Inspectors to see that unregistered paid parcels, letters, books, &c., 
are not misappropriated or made away with by postal employés, and thereby earn 


the gratitude of the public, who not unoften have to complain in this respect. 


VIII.—Narivz Societies anp Reticiovs anp Socran Marrers. 


18. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 1st August, says :—Once a Christian 
version of certain Indien ‘0F ever @ Christian has hitherto been the mandate of 
Christians to Jainism, their olf the Hindu, Jain and Sikh priests. But this inexorable 
; doctrine is now in certain parts of India being relaxed 
with a wisdom, for which we have the highest commendation. The Arya Sawmajists, 
one of the most advanced Hindu communities, who form a strong party in the Punjab, 


faith. 
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have been freely admitting into their body Hindu Christians who have recanted. 
In some places we have heard of movements started by liberal members of the 
orthodox Hindu community to follow the example of the Arya Samajists in this 
respect. The Sikhs have already done it. Now we hear that about 35 Christian 
converts from Jainism having expressed their willingness to re-enter their old 
religion, they are going soon to be re-admitted by the Jain priest of Kathiawar. 
This re-conversion movement is one of the indications of the religious advancement 
which is slowly taking place in this country, and we trust it will gain strength 
day by day. Considering that not a few of the Indian Christians are persons who 
have been led to enter the Christian fold merely for worldly advantages, and that 
many of them cannot but be anxious to re-embrace their old faith when they pro- 
perly judge of their condition, it is essential in the interests of the great A 
religious communities that they should welcome back such of their members as 
having abandoned them at some weak moment, are now willing to return to them. 


TX .—MIsce.ianeous, 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD : KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
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I,.—Potirics. 
(a )—Foretgn. 


1. Tae Indian People (Allahabad), of the 7th August, says —Vot agua 
the pacific and conciliatory Colonel Younghusband, 


cao ated cacti the Spectator’s born diplomatist, has criminall 


_ thrown away a most favourable opportunity for negotiation afforded by the rulers 


of Tibet. Duly authorised delegates, of the highest station in Tibetan life, were 
sent to Colonel Younghubiad, requesting him to desist from the march to Lhasa and 
promising to sign any reasonable treaty that might compose the differences between 
them and our Government. The Dalai Lama’s spokesmen begged that out of con- 
sideration for the Lamas religious feelings, the ‘Sahebs’ —. not go to Lhasa. But 
Colonel Younghusband would not listen. To Lhasa he should go in any circumstances, 
When this is the frame of mind of the British representative, why should any 


_ peaceful settlement be expected ? And also, what blame is there if the unsophisticat- 


ed world declines to believe in the good faith of the aggressors? But what is most 
surprising is that Colonel Younghusband should so boldly go against the declara- 
tion of Mr. Brodrick’s, that anywhere on the road to Lhasa Tibetan overtures for 
pee should be carefully masini. How to explain this transparent disparity 


etween the word of His Majesty’s responsible minister in Parliament, and the 
action of his accredited agent on the spot ? 


(b).—Home. 
2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 7th August, says :—There was 


Comments on Lord Curzon’s views Yet another speech from Lord Curzon, and this time at 
regarding the admits speech at the © the United Service Club, with Mr. Balfour himself as 
saci cal ais his chairman. Mr. Balfour is reported to have said 
that he ‘ was convinced that when Lord Curzon had completed his new term of 
Viceroyalty in India, he would come forward as a Unionist statesman of the first 
calibre.’ S. after all his Lordship is not now ‘a statesman of the first calibre’ ! 
We are not sure how far Lord Curzon appreciated the somewhat left-handed com- 
pliment his friend ‘Arthur’ paid him. Lord Curzon replied ‘ that his ideal party 
was that which recognised the place of India as an organic factor, and not asa 
troublesome appendage to the Imperial system, and not a party that always 
favoured Britain at the expense of India.’ We are sure no party has ever been 
so foolish as to regard India as a troublesome appendage : and why should it, when 
India has been so inexhaustible a field of exploitation for the natives of Britain ? 


As for India being ‘ an organic factor’ of the Empire, what does Lord Curzon. 


exactly mean by that ? It cannot be that he wants her to be accorded the same 
status in the empire as the self-governing colonies ; for we know from his speeches 
as well as his policy that he is against making any political concessions to the 
people of India. Perhaps the hint is aimed at the ‘ Imperially-thinking’ King 
Joseph of Birmingham, who hardly condescended to remember India as a part of 
the British Empire when he put forward his tariff preference proposals. Lord 
Curzon’s veiled criticism, against ‘ a party that always favoured Britain at the 
expense of India’, applies to his own party, which last year seriously put forward 
the outrageous proposal that India should contribute towards the cost of the South 
African garrison. 


‘We must remain in India,’ the Viceregal orator proceeded, ‘or it will break 


like a pack of cards.’ This my or may not be so; the question is absolutely 


beyond the range of practical politics, and no discussion of it is called for. This, 
however, may be said: if this is intended to convey the idea that Britain 
continues to rule India only out of regard for the welfare of the people of India, 
one need have no hesitation in giving the lie direct to it; for, without being in 
the least insensible to the many blessings we enjoy under British rule, we can 
yet truthfully aver that they are as nothing before the enormous, we should rather 
say endless, material benefits that India has conferred on England. ‘Lord Curzon 
said in conclusion that the Government of India ‘ did not require Parliamentary 
interference in governing India, but thought they hada claim to expect a lofty 
sense of Parliamentary responsibility in respect to that country.’ We would 
seriously put it to His Lordship to say if this is not meaningless ; how is it possible 
for Parliamentary responsibility to be Fechareet without Parliamentary interference ¢ 
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| OF course nobody wishes this interference to extend to the daily routine of 
administration ; but if British rule in India is not to absolutely forfeit its claim to 
be British in its character, this interference in matters affecting the larger prin- 
ciples and policy of government is a vital necessity, But that interference makes 
the forging of un-British legislation, and the invasion of innocent neighbours’ 
territory impossible. Lord Curzon’s anxiety that there should be no Parliamen- 
tary responsibility is therefore perfectly intelligible. 

38. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 11th August, says :—The speeches deli- 


Comments on Lord Curzon’s review ' -vered by Lord Curzon in acknowledgment of the Free- 


ADVOCATE, 
11th August, 1904. 


of his late administration of Indiaat dom of London presented to him, and at the dinner at | 


the Guildhall. 


the Guildhall are memorable indeed. Every Indian has 
reason to feel satisfied that Lord Curzon got an opportunity, not to say anything 
new to us, but to lend the weight of his authority to the Indian complaint about 
the indifference of his countrymen towards India and Indian affairs, Lord 
Curzon spoke of the services which India rendered at every critical moment to 
England in her troubles; he spoke of the services rendered by the Indian soldier 
and the Indian civilian in running the administration of the world-wide Empire, and 
he was right in complaining that the affairs of the country which has done so much 
to raise the British Empire in the world’s estimation should not excite greater 
attention than what a football or cricket match does in some parts of the British 
Isles, The complaint becomes very serious indeed from the Indian point of view. 
With the help of Indian money and Indian soldiers England found an Empire in 
India ; Indian soil proved the training ground both for the soldier and the civilian ; 
the Indian frontiers presented the occasion to put to test all advancements made in 
the art of killing ; India has saved English commerce from destruction in competi- 
tion with Germany. nd yet it is India and its people who are so unjustly treated, 
and no occasion is lost to impress on the sons of the soil that they should not claim 
the rights and privileges of British citizens. Lord Curzon spoke of the outburst of 
loyalty which was witnessed in this country at the death of our late Sovereign and on 
the accession to the throne of the present Sovereign, of the great love and genuine 
affection in which the individuality of the King-Emperor is held by the Indians. Yet 
it was Lord Curzon who by legislation, by the Sedition Act and Official Secrets Act, 
questioned the loyalty of Indians and has left behind him the belief that, even in 
spite of all testimonies to the contrary, the responsible rulers have no faith in their 
own professions. Lord Curzon is an energetic ruler, and he has laboured hard ; but 
whatever he may tell to his admiring countrymen, whose one great virtue is not 
to judge hardly of any countryman of theirs, unless there be some rude awakening, 
his six years’ rule has been one of the most retrograde and reactionary, and he has 
left India more discontented and unhappy. The Imperial Cadet Corps is an excel- 
lent institution in its own way, but to say that it has by touching the fancy of some 
Chiefs done anything to make the life of an Indian Chief happy is to make an asser- 
tion for which there is no proof. Lord Curzon spoke of the difficulty of pleasing all, 
and would feel satisfied if his Government gained the approbation of the dumb mil- 
lions in India. But His Excellency is quite mistaken in believing that the so-called 
dumb millions are altogether dumb and do not share with their educated countrymen 
the feeling of disadvantage under which they are labouring. The volume of silent 
discontent is greater than that of the articulate, and because the greater is silently 
borne, that should not be any reason for satisfaction. ‘Lord Curzon’s frontier policy 
has, without much bloodshed —if we do not take into consideration the bloodshed 


going on in Tibet—been as costly as that of any of his immediate predecessors. The 


{ndian tax-payer, whom Lord Curzon with his rose-tinted glasses sees happy, is now 
groaning more under the burden of military expenditure than when Lord. Curzon 
set his foot on the Indian soil. There may be justification for an increase in 
expenditure for better fortifications and rearmaments, for large orders for arms and 
ammunition to be brought from England, yet the fact is conveniently forgotten 
that safety from the foreign enemy is purchased at a dear price, indeed it is 
bought by placing all the resources of the country at the disposal of the military pro- 
tectors of the country. Lord Curzon may have done this in our interests, but if we 


are to succumb under the sheer weight of the burden, the anxiety for our such safety ° 


becomes dreadful indeed. Lord Curzon has through the mouth of Lord Lansdowne 
informed Germany and Russia that they shall not be allowed to place their feet in 
the Persian Gulf, but both are busy in doing things which will bring about a crisis in 
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the immediate future. Lord Curzon has taken steps to prevent Russia from encroach; 
ing into Afghanistan, yet if we are to believe the writer of the laudatory article 
in the Quarterly Review on Lord Curzon, Amir Habib-ullah Khan is more suspi- 
cious than his father, and there is a greater internal disaffection in Afghanistan 
now than what was observed five years ago, which offers every chance for intrigy- 
ing. Nobody says that Lord Curzon has gone to war in Tibet in the interests of 
the promoters of so many companies whose mouths water at the prospects of work- 
ing gold and copper mines of which our London Corres ondent speaks, but one thing 
is clear, namely, that England will lose much hold on Budhists by the course which 
she is following. Whether real or otherwise, the bugbear of a Russian invasion has 
proved to be a curse to India, and it will ever be so, no matter who takes the credit 
of knowing the mind of Russian military officers—Lord Curzon, or sensation- 
mongers like the Daily Ezpress. To us the demand is, pay and pay and pay, 


- whether willing or unwilling, to keep Russia away even at the sacrifice of the 


economic progress of India, Lord Curzon’s eloquent speech for the present shall 
lull the English public to go to sleep over the Indian problem, and create the very 
state of things which his Lordship deplored at the beginning. The lull-has to 
be disturbed and the English people to be asked to show greater interest in Indian 
affairs. Lord Curzon desires that the lull be disturbed, but, at the same time, asks 
the British public to keep a closed eye on the doings of its agents out here in 
India. Once a general awakening takes place, the time would then come to see to 
what purpose it is used, to serve the interests of those who have already the mono- 
poly of power and want more, or of those who want that India should beruled b 


the principles of righteousness and justice. 
TI.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
TII,.—Nartive States, 
Nil, 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


4, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th August, says:—Among the 
The Advocate on the future ofthe” SCVer@! questions which might be discussed by His 
Jndicial. Commissioner's Court at Honor the Lieutenant-Governor during his present 
Lucknow. = ° . oe 
visit to Simla, that affecting the future of the f udicial 
Commissioner’s Court at Lucknow is likely to be one. We understand that while 
sanctioning the appointment of a third j udicial Commissioner for one year, the 
Government of India expressed an opinion that the present arrangement of hav- 
ing one Judicial Commissioner and two Additional Judicial Commissioners was 
anomalous and that the Judicial Commissioner’s Court should cease to exist as it was. 
The next alternative is to raise it to the position of a Chief Court, or amalgamate ib 
with the High Court with a permanent bench of three Judges at Lucknow. His Honor 
during his two days’ stay at Lucknow in the last month asked individual Taluqdars 
that went to see him which of the two arrangements was likely to suit them. The 
opinion of the Taluqdars, as expressed before His Honor, was unanimous on one 
point, namely, that whatever form the highest Appellate Court of Oudh might take, 
it should be located at Lucknow and in no case be removed to Allahabad. There 
is a practical unanimity on this point in all the districts of Oudh, and the Govern- 
ment is fully aware of the intensity of feeling on the point, and is also aware how 
unpopular will be any step which is likely to end in the removal of the Court from 
Lucknow to anywhere else. This opposition is not due to mere sentiment which 
may or may not be respected, but has its basis on solid facts, into which we entered 
whenever the question came to the front, and which it is not necessary to repeal 
here. Such being the position, we are not surprised that some Taluqdars have 
en themselves in favour of the present arrangement, and have declared that 
a Chief Court would not suit their convenience and requirements. This position 


- will not, we hope, be misjudged. It has been declared oy the predecessors of Sit 
o 


James LaTouche, we believe on the authority of the Government of India, that 
two high courts, a chartered High Court and a Chief Court, cannot be permitted 
to exist within the jurisdiction of one Local Administration. The fear that 4 
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| Chief Court even if established in Oudh will not be permitted to become a perma- 
nent institution is responsible for the little opposition to the Government propdsals. 
We dare say if once the taluqd4rs are assured that the Government has with- 
drawn from the position taken up by it ten years ago, and now feels that the cause 
of justice will prosper if Oudh is given a Chief Court of its own—as we think it 
vii—we have no hesitation whatever in saying that the proposal will meet with 
the universal approval of the taluqd4rs, zamindars, lawyers and the rest of Oudh. 
Of the two alternatives, a bench of the High Court at Lucknow, and a Chief Court, 
itis quite ratural that the latter should be preferred. As to the first there can 
be no certainty that it will be a permanent institution at Lucknow. No assurance 
; of the Government less than the complete transfer of the seat of the High Court 
to Lucknow will remove public misgivings. The stability of the Chief Court 
when one is given to. Oudh will be assured at least for some decades. That the 
Chief Court.will be a better institution than the Judicial Commissioner’s Court - 1] 
isan admitted fact; thatthe permanent appointment of three Judges holding | 
equal position, unmindful of the effect of the number of undisposed cases on the . ) | 
file on the continuity of their office, will lead to a better administration of justice 
admits of no doubt. No sensible taluqdér, assured of the permanent location of 
‘the Court at Lucknow, will be so. unwise as to oppose the Government of India in 
its beneficent desire to give Oudh a Chief Court consisting of three Judges, in 
place of the present anomalous arrangement, which, we agree with the Govern- 
ment of India in thinking, should not be aliowed to continue any longer. [The 
re al (Lucknow), of the 10th August, expresses identical views on the 
subject |. 
atieg 5. The Zamindér-wa-Kdshtkér (Bijnor), for July, says that the object of ZAMINDAR-WA- 
Increase in the number of suitsfor the local Government in enacting the Agra Tenancy a 
sunt under the operation of the Agra ct of 1901, was evidently to make tenants’ eject- — 
ee ment from their holdings as rare as possible, but 
that, contrary to its wishes and hopes, Government finds that a large increase 
has perms in the number of ejectment suits, since the passing of the Act. 
Government could of course only place restrictions on ejectment, and not 
make a distinct provision in the #3 prohibting the landholder from ejecting 
the tenant under any circumstances whatever; and though a tenant, who fails to 
pay his rent in due time, may be deserving of every sympathy, the landholder has 
no alternative but to sue him for ejectment on accouut of the arrears of rent, when 
‘ it is necessary to break the continuity of his tenure, which if not broken within 
| the time prescribed by the law, will confer special rights on him. A landholder 
is otherwise always ready to make all kinds of coneessions to his tenants-at-will, 
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: s0 long as there is no danger of their acquiring occupancy rights. From this : 
: it is clear, that were it not for the law that confers occupancy rights on a | 
“A tenant when he has occupied a land continuously for a number of years, no land- | 


holder would seek to eject a tenant so long as he did not become a confirmed 
. defaulter, or proved recalcitrant in other ways. Again, as landholders have 
\ ee 

regularly to pay Government revenue on land, they must sue defaulting tenants 
to realize rent to make the payment in question. Why, it is not only private 


: landholders, who find difficulty in realizing rents from the tenants, and have to sue . 
: the latter for the same, but the mavagers of courts of wards also, notwithstanding 
: all their prestige and power, have to resort to the same course in collecting the BY 
: rents of the estates placed under their management. In short, the new Act has | 
: proved beneficial neither to the ténant nor to the landholder, and the sooner it is = 
a repealed the better. 

6. The Zul-Qarnain (Budaun), of the 7th August, in commenting upon SE SADEAIE, 

h the Agra Tenancy Act of 1901, observes that though tll 

q Agra Tenancy Actor id0n °° the Local Government bestowed great care and atten- | 

" : , ____. tion on it at the time of enacting it, se: eral serious 

blunders have crept into it. Section 11 is down that ‘a tenant who has held the 

rf sa me land continuously for a period of twelve years, shall have a right of occupancy 

s m such land”; but a proviso is added to it to the effect “that in computing the period Yi 
. of twelve years, any time for which the land has been sub-let or otherwise transfer- | | 
+ red, shall be excluded, but shall not be deemed to break the continuity of the tenant’s | 
q holding ”” this is absurd, the period during which a sub-tenant cultivates the land. 

: is certainly a break in the continuous cultivation of the original tenant, and should be 
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treated as such. Ace rding to clause (a) of section 13, a tenant, who having bee, 
wrongfully dispossessed by his landholder, is reinstated in the land, shall be 
to have held continuously: but the period within which the tenant ean secure this 
benefit. of reinstatement is not apécitied, though it is done so in two other cases of 
loss of po ion mentioned in the same.section. Under section 14 ‘if a tenant hag 
wron y been dispossessed of any land, and within a year from the date of suek 
loss of possession, has been admitted by his landholder to the tenancy of any other 
land, whether in the same village or not, such other land shall be deemed to have 


heen received in exchange therefor and to be the same land which he held before 


such exchange.” Now this implies that the landholder should in no way give the dispog- 
sessed tenant a footing in any part of his estate for a very considerable period, to 
prevent the latter from acquiring occupancy rights, which must entail great hardship 
on the poor fellow. But suppose there are 10 pattis in a village, and the land- 
holders of all.of them agree among themsleves to exchange their tenants from. time 
to time, will this section avail him to acquire occupancy rights in any patti? Clause 
(a) of the same section 14, makes a similar favourable provision for a tenant who 
loses possession of any land by surrender thereof upon. agreement, express or im- 
plied, to take other land, The word tmp:ied is most ominous, and calculated to lead 
to much lying, false objections in courts, &c. The sub-sections (2) and (8) of sec- 
tion 14, as to what area of the new land to which a dispossessed tenant has been 
admitted, should be deemed to have been received in exchange for the landhe held 


before, have been found to work very unsatisfactorily, it being noeasy matter to cor- 


rectly determine the letting value, &c., of any land.—{ To be continued.) 
(6).—Police. 


7. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 11th August, says :—~The 
Protest against the present system op ePOFrt of a case (the late dakaiti case of Shikérpur 
the police extorting confessions from in the Muzaffarnagar District) where there was lying 
. under pressure of the police, which appears elsewhere, 
once more throws fierce light on the questionable methods the police adopt for 
extorting confessions. It will be seen that the Judge comments in severe terms 
on the pressure put on the unfortunate man who happened to fall into the hands 
of the sub-inspector, whom he asks Government to dismiss. This particular case 
is typical, Anyone who has internal knowledge of the community can tell how 
almost every day the police victimise one poor ignorant man after another, and 
behave to him as the sub-inspector did in the case under notice. This they do to 
satisfy the statistical craze of a machine-ridden Government, which is prone to 
judge everything under the sun by the fallacious arguments yielded by incon- 
clusive statistical returns, The police underlings must have to their credit a 
number of detections. But their detective capacity is of the poorest; and asa 
matter of fact, probably there is not one successful detection for half a dezen 
serious offences. The deficiency has to be made good therefore by false means, 
and the enormous power in their hands added to the pitiful ignorance and want of 
manliness of the mass of the people helps in the oppression of them. ‘The one 
sovereign remedy for this state of affairs seems to us to be the abolition of 


confessions altogether. What is there impracticable in the accused being taken 
before the magistrate as’ soon as he is arrested ? 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
| (d).— Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
8. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 5th August, publishes a letter, in which 


Contradiction of certain complaints the writer says that the complaints made, on the 
lately published in the Urij regar 


the assessment of thechaukidaritas, authority of a correspondent, by the Urdj (Bijnor) of — 


&c., at Mandawar, District Bijnor. 


dees the 28th June last, as to the alleged heavy assessments 
of the chaukidari tax, unsatisfactory condition of the roads, neglect of conservancy; 
&e., at Mandawar, District Bijnor (vide article No. 10, page 287, of the United 
Provinces Selections from the Native Press for 1904.), were not based on facts. 
The total amount of the tax levied at Mandéwar is only about Rs. 1,200 a year, 
and not Rs. 1,600, as alleged by the complainant, and there was only one petition 
of objection received against the assessment of the tax, which proves that the tax 
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| wag aseessed fairly and equitably on the whole. After meeti 


he purposes of Act XX of 1856, there, was. a 
balance: of Rs. 50 only last year, and it was spent, with the sanction of the pargana 
officer, in metalling some roads, it not being possible to metal or flag all the roads 
and lanes in the town with that petty sum. As regards the bakhshi or tax 
eoliector’s work, he has to look after the cattle-pound and the conservancy of the 
town, and to collect the chaukidari tax ; and he has always discharged all these duties 


of the establishment entertained for the pu 


so satisfactorily that no complaint has ever been made by any ai ce | 


ofieer. As tothe complaint of there being only one Musalman member on the loc: 

panchayat, the writer says that, besides the sarpanch (head member), there are four 
members on the committee ; and that two Hindu and two Musalman members were 
originally nominated, but as one of these, M. Wali Ahmad, gave up the appoint- 
ment, and no other Musalman would consent to serve on the committee, one more 


| Hindu member had reluctantly to be appointed. 


(¢).—Hducation. ‘ 
Nil. 
(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 
(9).—General. a 

9. The Hindi Hindosthdn ace gle of the 5th August, referring to 
<aKitohener’s proposal to tocate 0rd Kitchener's proposal to withdraw the main por- 
the main portion ofthe army inindia tion of the Army from the interior of India and locate 
it on the frontier from Kashmir to Baluchistan, with 
a view to guard azainst a Russian invasion, observes that, seeing what heavy losses 
Russia has been suffering in the war in which she has been engaged with Japan 
for some months past, and that Indians have been clamouring for reduction in the 
Military expenditure, it does not seem expedient to expend large sums of money in 
erecting new barracks on the frontier to accommodate the troops proposed to be 
massed there. The Indian people are, by their nature, devotedly loyal to their 
Government, and the writer assures Lord Kitchener that should an exigency arise 
they would be willing to sacrifice even their lives to uphold British rule, The 
British rulers should not, therefore, entertain the least fear from the invasion ot 

any number of Russias. 3 
10. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 11th August, says :—We hope 
i i li for the honour of the British name, if for prey | else, 
sition to the Secretary of State for the prayer of Mr. Tilak for reparation to him for. the 
| immense loss to which he was put by his thought- 
less persecution by the Bombay Government, will be granted by the Secretary of 
State. The facts of the case, which ended so honourably to Mr. Tifak leaving no stain 
on his character, need not be recapitulated. That the prosecution early degenerated 
into ponentee. and that the Bombay Government's persistence in it was unworthy 
ofa British administration, were facts indubitably established by the memorable 
judgment delivered by Sir Lawrence Jenkins. Mr. Tilak states in his petition to 
Mr. Brodrick that the Government spent as much as Rs. 70,000 on his prosecution, 
and that he was out of pocket to the extent of Rs. 30,000. Full reparation to 
Mr. Tilak for the cruel injury deliberately inflicted on him by a vindictive 
Government demands at least: that this Rs. 30,000 should be paid back to him by 
the Government. Even ten times this amount will be no sell compensation 
for.the two years of killing mental torture to which he was unnecessarily 
subjected; but to refuse even to refund the heavy expense to which that by 
RO means rich man was put, will remain a lasting reproach to the British name. 
It is therefore earnestly to be hoped that as much for the honour of the British 
hame as for doing an act of bare justice to Mr. Tilak, his prayer will be granted 

by the Secretary of State. | 
11. The Véatjya Sukhddéyak (Benares), for April and May, received on 
A suggestion to inform beforehana the 13th August, complains that as the dealers in 
any sealers in cocaine at Benares of calcium carbide at Benares, were not previously in- 
g e amed to ’ 

festrict ite use among the public. formed of the rule prohibiting the storage of 
more than 5lbs. of that substance in any building in the town, without a 
license, they have lately had to pay some fines on account of their ignorance, 
and says that, whenever the authorities make any new rules affecting trade in any 
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article, they ought to inform the dealers concerned some time before they are put 
in force. The traders at Benares have a good deal of their capital invested algo 
in cocaine at present, so that. if the authorities contemplate issuing any_ restrictive 


rules regarding the trade in that drug also, they would do well to inform the dealers 


beforehand, to save them from unexpected sudden loss. 


12. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 7th August, complains that 
Urgent need for taking certain pre- the dust-bins at Allahabad are seldom cleared of their 
cautionary sanitary measures again entire contents : two or four cart-loads of the rubbish 
at Allahebad. | being generally removed from them at intervals of 
four days or even a week. It is a pity that the Municipal members, who readily go 
from door-to-door, at the time of Municipal elections, for canvassing votes, should 
seldom visit any streets for the purpose of oa the cleanliness of the town, 
and have the hardihood to justify their neglect of duty by saying that they are 
not paid servants of the Municipal Board. The sweepers being in the good 
graces of the members in charge, as they seem to be, care little for the remonstrances 
of the conservancy inspectors. Surely as the plague has been breaking out again 
and again at Allahabad for some years past, the authorities ought to adopt 
stringent sanitary measures before the recrudescence of the dire disease. If the 
members are unable to keep the town clean, the Board had better appoint some 
travelling inspectors. The wells, other than those inside the houses of the 1 8 
should be cleaned and their water purified by proper disinfectants ; for besides the 
fact that the Jumna water is hard, people have to use well water whenever the 
supply of the pipe water fails. The vegetables grown in the fields manured and 
watered with the night-soil, and the filthy water of the cess-pools, should not be 
allowed to be sold in the bazars ; and sellers of rotten and decayed articles of 
consumption should be punished. As the time for the ges gray of plague is 
drawing nigh it is high time that the local authorities took the precautionary 
measures mentioned above, and thereby put some check on the spread and virulence 
of the disease. 


. 


V.—LgaIsLatIon. 
13. The Edward Gazette (Shahjahdnpur), of the 5th August, publishes 


i letter, in which the writer protesting against the sug- 
Ahmad’s suggestion for enacting a = made by Qazi -Aziz-ud-din Ahmad, Deputy 
law to prohibit the partition of big 7 o1 eye 
landed Muhammadan estatesamong Collector, Fyzabad, to pass an Act prohibiting the 

ie partition of the big landed estates of the Muhamma- 
dan landholders among their heirs (vide Article No. 16, page 266, of the United 
Provinces Selections from the Native Press for 1904), observes that the Muham- 
madan law of inheritance was not the work of the Arabs, as the Qazi seems to 
think, but the word of God embodied in the Quran, and that its suitability to man- 
kind in all conditions and circumstances cannot therefore be questioned. The 
Qazi’s suggestion is thus quite against the Islamic principle, al will, if carried 
out, make a single son the sole master of his father’s landed property, leaving 
the others altogether unprovided for, and reduced to beggary—a state of things 
which no sensible Muhammadan would ever like to see brought about. The late 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad made.a somewhat similar proposal while he was a member of 
the Viceregal Legislative Council; but it was condemned on all sides by his co- 
religionists and he had to give itup. However,if a Muhammadan landed gentleman 
wishes that his property should not be partitioned among his heirs, but remain 
intact, the Muhammadan law empowers him to bequeath it to any one of his sons he 
likes, to the exclusion of his all other children ; and hence there is no need for the 


enactment of any new law to attain this end. 


14. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 8th August, in commenting upon 


“i the suggestion made by Qazi Aziz-u-ddin Ahmad, 
Ahmed’s “suggestion for enacting a Deputy Collector, Fyzabad, regarding the enactment 
aw to prohibit the partition of big 1s °,° ° 
landed Muhammadan estates among Of alaw to prohibit the partition of big landed estates 
of Muhammadan landholders among their heirs, says 
that there are still a large number of Musalmans who would never consent to have 
their law of succession, as sanctioned by their religion, cancelled. But the a a 
which the Qazi has in view, v2z., to preserve Muhammadan landed estates from 


being ruined on account of unlimited and unceasing partition, can be secured in 
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another way, without the need of interfering with the Muhammadan law. Let the 
proprietors or partners of a taluga, or of several small landed estates joined into 
one for the purpose, enter into an agreement among themselves, to appoint one of 
them, by election, to manage, on their behalf, the taluqa for a fixed number of years, 
on the expiry of which term, another or the same partner should be elected, and so 
on; the net profits of the property being divided among all the partners according to 
their respective shares. The manager for the time being will always be liable to 
be removed from the post, and a reserve fund will be made by making some fixed 
annual contributions from the profits, so that in case any partner desired to 
mortgage, sell or transfer his share in any other way, his share might by the 
right of pre-emption, be purchased in the interest of. the remaining partners. 

hen a partner dies, the names of all his heirs will be substituted for his name, 
and the profits of the share of the deceased, will be distributed among them all. 
The writer has only roughly sketched out his scheme, which can be further 
elaborated and improved upon, and hopes that, if Muhammadans approve of it, 
Government will be quite willing to enable them to put the scheme into practice, 
by making slight necessary modifications in the existing Acts bearing on the 
subject. 


VI.—Rattway. 

Nil. 

VII.— Post Orrice. 
Nil. 

VIII.—Native Societies anp RExigiovus anp Socirat MaTrers. 

Nil. 

IX.—MIscELLANEOUS, 
Nil. 


Atzananap - KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
Off9. Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 16th August, 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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| - Indian soldiers as has been recently 
Guildhall ve vs 981 done for those of British soldiers, living 
II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. in India He ce ons 
: 8. Attitude of the Bengali press towards the 
Nil. Muhammadans a ee 
III.—NATIVE STATES. | V.—LEGISLATION,. 
Nal. Nil. 
IV.—ADMINISTRATION. | | VI.—RAILWAY. 
(a)—Judicial and Revenue : Nil. 
Mi. VII.—POST OFFICE. 
(b)— Police : Nil. 
ing- ~~ 
S. Serene: Coren VIII.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS 
(c)—Finance and Tazation : AND SOCIAL MATTERS. 
Nil. | 9. Parda system among Sikhs ,,, eee 
(d)—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs : | IX.~MISCELLANEOUS. 


6. Uncleanliness of the lanes at Cawnpore,,, 282 Nil. 
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1.—Po.rtics. © 
(a ).—For eign. 


1. Tae Indian People (Allahabad), of the 14th August, says :—So at last 
the Tibet expedition has reached its unfortunate 
objective. Colonel Younghusband, the pacific head 
of the peaceful mission, and Geueral Macdonald, the commander of the slaughter. 
ing expedition—the peaceful mission as we know is itself the slaughtering 
expedition—are now at Lhassa, hoping to negotiate with the Dalai Lama on the 
future relations between India an Tibet. What form the settlement will take 
is of course more than we can tell. This much, however, may be said . if the Secre 

of State’s assurance given to the House of Commons is of any worth, the British 
Government ‘would not attempt either to annex it, (Tibet) to establish a protectorate 
over it, or to control itsinternal administration.’ Does this include or not the sta- 
tioning of aresident at Lhassa? If none will beso appointed, how is it hoped to secure 
that the fresh treaty that will be signed at Lhassa will be scrupulously observed 
by the Tibetan Government? But if one will be appointed, will it not be neces. 
sary to station some military force at Lhassa itself and on the road to it, wherever 
minor British officers will be posted for the protection of trade, to safeguard the 
life of those officers? And will not this lead to the assumption of a protectorate over 
Tibet, and eventually toitsannexation? Again, what is intended to be done just at 
present, now that the Dalai Lama has, as anticipated, disappeared from Lhasa? 
It was easy enough for an ambitious politician, who has not to be responsible to 
the people for his actions, tosend the expedition to the clouds. But the British 
Government will find it less easy to withdraw from the sorry situation in which 
they find themselves at Lhassa, thanks to the helpless surrendering of their judg- 
ment to an imperious and impulsive will, 


(6).—Home. 
2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 14th August, says :—Lord 


England’s dealing with India in Curzon said at the Guildhall :— 
financial matters. 


The Tibet Mission at Lhassa. 


If you want to save your colony of Natal from being overrun by a formidable enemy, you. 
ask India for help, and she gives it. If you want to rescue the white men’s legation from 
massacre of Pekin, and the need is urgent, you ask the Government of India to dispatch an ex- 
pedition, and they dispatch it; if you are fighting the Mad Mullah in Somaliland, you soon 
discover that Indian troops and Indian Generals are best qualified for the task, and you ask the 
Government of India to send them ; if you desire to defend any of your extreme outposts and 
coaling stations of the Empire, in Mauritius, Singapore, Hongkong, even Tientsin, or Shan- 
hai-kwan, it is to the Indian Army that you turn; if you want to build a railway in Uganda or 
in the Soudan, you apply for Indian labour. When the late Mr. Rhodes was engaged in de- 
veloping your recent acquisition of Rhodesia, he turned to me for assistance. It is with Indian 
coolie labour that you exploit the plantations equally of Demerara and Natal; it is with Indian 
trained officers that you irrigate Egypt and dam the Nile; ifis with Indian forest officers that 
you tap the resources of Central Africa and Siam ; (it is) with Indian surveyors that you explore 
all the hidden places of the earth. ; | 

And yet, how does England deal with India in financial matters, and what 
has Lord Curzon himself done to secure an equitable apportionment of military 
charges between England and India? Has there beena solitary instance during 
the entire British connection with India of financial fair-dealing? It is all words, 
words, words. The organised hypocrisy of the whole series of transactions where 
pounds, shillings, and pence are involved, is transparent at every step when we see 
the sickening divergence between word and deed, between promise and perform- 
ance, : 


3. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 14th August, says:—The peo- 

a ple of India are nowhere in the economy of their 
of Lord Curzon as Viceroy orindia, Own Government : they are voteless and voiceless; 
they are not white people for their views to receive 

respectful and attentive consideration at the hands of their rulers; hence it is not 
at all a matter for surprise that Lord Curzon has again been offered and has accept- 
ed the office of Viceroy of India. Mr. Balfour is not a Gladstone to take conscien- 
tious care that only a real statesman will be sent to govern the most important part 
of the Empire, always excepting Great Britain itself of course. Mr. Morley has 
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told us what pains that great man took to give us as Secretary of State the 
Marquis of Hartington (now Duke of Devonshire), and to. appoint a proper Viceroy 


in 1880, after the troubled days of the poet Viceroy’s maladministration. We also. 


know how in 1893 he offered the Viceroyalty successively to such men as Earl 
Spencer and Si Edward Grey, and then to Sir Henry Norman, before being driven 
to select the honest and well-meaning but weak and incompetent Lord Elgin. But 


Mr. Balfour is not troubled by conscientious scruples in the discharge of his Prime - 


Ministerial duties; to him India is not a sacred trust to be wisely and beneficently 
governed for the benefit of her own children, but only a possession of England’s to 
be made the most of for the advantage of the ruling country. No wonder then 
that he has given us the thorough and disastrous failure of the War Office as Secre- 
tary of State, and a politician, who has czeated consternation and despair in the 
public mind of India by his reactionary methods of rule, as Viceroy for @ second 
term. 

This is so far as the Prime Minister is concerned. But what are we to say of 
the personal and political self-respect of him who accepts the Viceroyalty with the 
knowledge that nearly every thinking unit in the country wishes +0 be spared from 
him ? Here is a man whose sweet professions of sympathy for the people creat- 
ed the hope that in him India would find another Bentinck or Ripon, and yet whose 
deliberate action in every branch of Indian politics and economics has produced the 
feeling that after all it is not impossible for rulers of India to be worse than Lytton. 
He orated eloquently whenever he opened his lips that his first care was to respect 


Indian public opinion, but at every turn he seemed to have made it his deliberate - 


purpose to treat with absolute contempt every expression of that opinion. He 
has lowered the political status of the princes and the classes; he has silently and 
helplessly acquiesced in the perpetuation of a system of rule whose only possible 
effect is pbs. grace deterioration in the economic condition of the masses. He has 
offended and insulted every section of the Indian people, while a crowning act of 
folly and of international immorality has been perpetrated by the criminal raid on 
Tibet. We may truthfully say of L 

that ‘ he does not deserve pardon for the past, applause for the present, or con- 
fidence for the future.’ What a calamity that we have to put up with him as the 
supreme arbiter of our destinies for another couple of years! 

Knowing the unmistakable feeling of the sale of India as he does, we do 
feel that considerations of personal as well as political self-respect should have led 
Lord Curzon to decline the re-appointment. But this ee j be so only if Lord 
Curzon thought that the people of India were a factor to be considered. What Lord 
Rosebery would have called his mal-legislation must have however long convinced 
us of the futility of expecting the author of the Calcutta Municipal, the Universi- 
ties and the Official Secrets Acts to agree to consider them as such. Briefly and 
simply put, Lord Curzon’s conception of Britain’s duty to India is that there should 
be exploitation unlimited of the helpless subject country whose own children ought 
to reconcile themselves to the new dispensation that they should slave as coolies 
under British capitalists. To this holy work his Lordship regards the Indian 
Civil Service as contributors, as by efficient administration they. make the path of 
the exploiters easy and smooth. Read the nauseating adulation of the members 
of this self-styled most distinguished Service. in the world which Lord Curzon in- 
dulged in at the Mansion House banquet, and say whether the Civil Service is not 
everything and the people nothing in his eye. 

Lord Curzon speaks as if the members of the Indian Civil Service are not 
human beings but divine incarnations, and further, as if they were giving their much 
exaggerated services to India as an act of philanthropy. Far from this being the 
case, they are of course neither more nor less than others similarly circumstanced, 
while they are overpaid to a degree that would be simply incredible did we not know 
it fora fact. As a matter of fact, India has been for the Civii Service, not the 
Service for the country. ae 

4. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 14th August, says :—The claim 

Lord Curzon makes for his administration in the 
at the ments on Lord Curzon’s speeth elaborate eulogium he pronounced on himself at the 
Guildhall is matchless for its audacity, not even the 
Budget speech of last March coming up to it. In one word it amounts to this : he 
has scattered plenty over a smiling land. He found a woe-begone.people and has left 


ord Curzon what Gibbon said of Lord North,: 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
14th August, 1904. 
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thém contented and prosperous. He was commissioned to guard the frontier of India, 
and has faithfully executed the commission by invading Tibet at a cost of nearly. 
two crores of rupees to the starving masses of India. He has rendered‘other acts 
of conspicuous ‘public service for which a grateful nation is showering honours on 
him, and a grateful Sovereign has re-appointed him to the Viceroyalty, He 
found the educated Indian a nuisance, and hence he forged an anti educational piece 
of legislation.. He found the liberty of the Indian press, such as it was after the 
Elgin-Hamilton Sedition Act, too inconvenient for his Government of secfet cir- 
culars restricting the employment of Indians in the public service, and the qualified 
measure of liberty enjoyed by the Native Princes, and he at once proceeded to pass 
the Official Secrets Act. To glorify Englishmen, official and unofficial, estonig f or 
indirectly, engaged in the exploitation of India for the benefit of his own native land, 

to reduce the people of India even more than before to the position of drudges in their 

mother’s hosoihold, to degrade the status of the princes of India from allies to 
- dependents of the King of England, to add considerably to the already crushingly 
heavy military and civil expenditure of India—in other words, War, Extrava- 
gance and Reaction as opposed to Peace, Retrenchment and Reform, have been 
his real policy. His political principles have been taken from Birmingham, not 
Manchester. At the outset of his speech he told the Lord Mayor and others of 
his admiring audience that in his opinion the law that no Viceroy can leave India 
without vacating his office was an obsolete one. And he added, ‘ During his long 
exile the weight and isolation of his great post tell heavily upon him. Fatigue of 
‘body and spirit often weigh him down; the volume of the work that he has to 
discharge is such as no man who has not undertaken it can well imagine. Why 
then is he so bent on coming back to India? Our countrymen do not want him; 
they feel they have had enough of him and to spare; and if Lord Curzon reall 
has for India a fraction of all the love he so balentcloaily advertises to the world, 
he cannot better exhibit it than by remaining at home, enjoying sweet repose in 
the stately halls of Walmer Castle after five and a half years’ cruel exile. But we 
know all this is mere moonshine. His lordship is anxious for nothing so much as 
to come out to India again and carry to a finish his reactionary rule. 

To Lord Curzon’s mind the greatest thing that the people of Britain have 
done or are doing now is the government of India; ‘it is the supreme touchstone of 
national duty.’ Lord Curzon proceeded to enumerate the achievements of British 
rule in India. But curiously enough, the most important passage in this portion 
of the speech was where the orator spoke of, not England’s services to India, but of 
India’s services to the  mpire—services loyally and willingly rendered, but of which 
she herself has been made to pay the price by the wealthy ruling country. Immedi- 
ately after enumerating India’s services to the Empire rendered within the last 
few years, Lord Curzon spoke of her as ‘a country where there will be much greater 
openings for the investment of capital in the future than has been hitherto the 
case, and where a great work of industrial and commercial exploitation lies before 
us. Here is the key to the entire British policy in India from the beginning of the 
Kast India Company down to date. It is this industrial and commercial exploita- 
tion of India to the lasting benefit of England and the irreparable ruin of India 
herself and her people, that has reduced this country of immense natural resources 
to her present state of appalling destitution, and made her a prey to famine and 
pestilence more than perhaps. any other country in the world. The organization 
of indigenous capital, the development of Indian industries by Indian agency, the 
ae of higher scientific and industrial education for the purpose of teaching 

ndians how to apply science to industry and thus to retain the wealth of India 
In the country itself and to utilise her potential resources—this has never been 
the Bovey of Britain in India. Lord Curzon if anything has accentuated a hun- 
dredfold this most harmful policy by becoming an obedient tool in the hands of the 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the tea planters of Assam. And his treatment 


of Sir Henry Cotton on account of his befriending the coolies as against his 
powerful friends, the planters, and bis unfriendly attitude to the late Mr. Tata's 
scheme for an Indian Research University, are further illustrations of the same 
diseased mental attitude which regards the world as the monopoly of one particular 
race, and looks down on the rest as intended by a beneficent Providence to be the 
foot-stools of that favoured race. Another consideration that seems to weigh 
with Lord Curzon in speaking of India as he does is that the future of the 


° 
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Empire will probably be decided in Asia, ‘It is in Asia’, he told his Guildhall 
audience, ‘that the pressure would be applied ; it is your Indign frontier that would 
bear the brunt. There, or thereabouts, in all probability: the future of your domi- 
pion might be decided.” And it is further chiefly owing to this fact that Lord 
Curzon on his own word is anxious that the people of Britain ‘cannot afford to 
leave India out of [their] caleulations.’—His solicitude is not for the Indians them- 
selves. For them it seems nothing better ean possibly happen than to be left te 
the tender mercies of satraps like himself without any Parliamentary interference, 
‘She 1s as important to you as you are beneficial to her.’ This one sentence 
may be said to furnish a key to nearly all Lord Curzon’s policy better than any- 
thing else. India is only important to England for strategical reasons ; she herself 
is by no means beneficial to England ; it is all the other way about. Why then, 
one may reasonably ask, does England care to retain India at all? Surely it is 
not altogether a philanthropic mission agency—this British Empire in India! 
- fi The truth of course is not exactly as Lord Curzon put 1. Itis the fact | J 
that India has been of the most immense benefit to England. Lord Curzon 4 
then spoke of ‘the muffled figures of great European Powers, advancing nearer ee 
| and nearer, and sometimes finding in these conditions fthe decay of the 
| uncivilised states beyond the Indian frontier] temptations to action not m 
strict accordance with the interests that we are bound to defend.’ Why then does 
he not insist on the cost of invasions of these decadent states beyond the Indian 
frontiers, avowedly designed against the European Powers who are supposed to be 
menacing the safety of India, bemg borne by the Imperial Exchequer? That ts 
certainly what justice dictates. But the obtaining of justice for India at the hands 
of his own countrymen does not seem to have been an ambition of Lord Curzon’s. 


II.—ArFaHANIsTaAN AND Trans-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
I1I.—Native Srarzs. 
| Nil. , 
LV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 

Nil. , 4 
(b).—Potice. 


5. The Cawnpore Gazette, of the 8th August, complains that the gam-. CAWNPORE 
bling-houses in the various muhallas at Cawnpore are . GAZETTE, 
carrying on their nefarious business on an increased 8th August, 1004. 
scale at present. A new gambling-house has recently been started in the Dhobi 

Mahal near Sawai Singh’s premises. Can these gam sg lows not be stopped ? 
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(c).— Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


6. The Cawnpore Gazette of the 8th August, says, that there is a general CAWNPORE 
| complaint of the uncleanliness of the lanes at Cawn- GAZETTE, 
pores ness of the lancsat Cawn- pore. The people should, however, on their part, Oh Sages, B06. 
take special care to keep their houses clean to save 
themselves from the dreadful disease, plague. | 


(e ).—Education. 
— Nil, 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. | 
(q).—General., 


7. The Bhdérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 15th August, is glad to notice BHARAT JIWAN, 
Suggestion to Government for mak. that the Government of India has decided to grant a 15th August, 1904. 
Leeamne Provision also forthe main’ capitation allowance for providing suitable mainte- 
Fee e te gen cian soldiers, as has bees nance and shelter, in certain charitable institutions, to | 
soldiers, living in India. the widows and — of British soldiers living in 
poverty in any part of India, at the rate of Rs. 25 per widow, and Rs, 15 : 
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thém contented and prosperous. He was commissioned to guard the frontier of India, 
and has faithfully executed the commission by invading Tibet at a cost of nearly 
two crores of rupees to the starving masses of India. He has rendered other acts 
of conspicuous public service for which a grateful nation is showering honours on 
him, and a grateful Sovereign has re-appointed him to the Viceroyalty, He 
found the educated Indian a nuisance, and hence he forged an anti educational piece 
of legislation. He found the liberty of the Indian press, such as it was after the 
Elgin-Hamilton Sedition Act, too inconvenient for his Government of secfet cir- 
culars restricting the employment of Indians in the public service, and the qualified 
measure of liberty enjoyed by the Native Princes, and he at once proceeded to pass 
the Official Secrets Act. To glorify Englishmen, official and unofiicial, oven f or 
indirectly, engaged in the exploitation of India for the benefit of his own native land, 
to reduce the people of India even more than before to the position of drudges in their 


- mother’s household, to degrade the status of the princes of India from allies to 


dependents of the King of England, to add considerably to the already crushingly 
heavy military and civil expenditure of India—in other words, War, Extrava- 
gance and Reaction as opposed to, Peace, Retrenchment and Reform, have been 
his real policy. His political principles have been taken from Birmingham, not 
Manchester. At the outset of his speech he told the Lord Mayor and others of 
his admiring audience that in his opinion the law that no Viceroy can leave India 
without vacating his office was an obsolete one. And he added, ‘ During his long 
exile the weight and isolation of his great post tell heavily upon him. Fatigue of 


body and spirit often weigh him down; the volume of the work that he has to 


discharge is such as no man who has not undertaken it can well imagine.’ Why 
then is he so bent on coming back to India? Our countrymen do not want him; 
they feel they have had enough of him and to spare; and if Lord Curzon reall 
has for India a fraction of all the love he so industriously advertises to the world, 
he cannot better exhibit it than by remaining at home, enjoying sweet repose in 
the stately halls of Walmer Castle after five and a half years’ cruel exile. But we 
‘know all this is mere moonshine. His lordship is anxious for nothing so much as 
to come out to India again and carry to a finish his reactionary rule. 

To Lord Curzon’s mind the greatest thing that the people of Britain have 


done or are doing now is the government of India; ‘it is the supreme touchstone of _ 


national duty.’ Lord Curzon proceeded to enumerate the achievements of British 
rule in India. But curiously enough, the most important passage in this portion 
of the speech was where the orator spoke of, not England’s services to India, but of 
India’s services to the fk mpire—services loyally and willingly rendered, but of which 
she herself has been made to pay the price by the wealthy ruling country. Immedi- 
ately after enumerating India’s services to the Empire rendered within the last 
few years, Lord Curzon spoke of her as ‘a country where there will be much greater 
openings for the investment of capital in the future than has been hitherto the 
case, and where a great work of industrial and commercial exploitation lies before 
us. Here is the key to the entire British policy in India from the beginning of the 
Kast India Company down to date. It is this industrial and commercial exploita- 
tion of India to the lasting benefit of England and the irreparable ruin of India 
herself and her people, that has reduced this country of immense natural resources 
to her present state of appalling destitution, and made her a prey to famine and 
pestilence more than perhaps. any other country in the world. The organization 
of indigenous capital, the development of Indian industries by Indian agency, the 
ae ae of higher scientific and industrial education for the purpose of teaching 

ndians how to apply science to industry and thus to retain the wealth of India 


in the country itself and to utilise her potential resources—this has never been 


ie pig of Britain in India. Lord Curzon if anything has accentuated a hun- 
redfo 


ld this most harmful policy by becoming an obedient tool in the hands of the | 


_ Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the tea planters of Assam. And his treatment 
of Sir Henry Cotton on account of his befriending the coolies as against his 
powerful friends, the planters, and bis unfriendly attitude to the late Mr. Tata’s 

scheme for an Indian Research University, are further illustrations of the same 

diseased mental attitude which regards the world as the monopoly of one particular 
race, and looks down on the rest as intended by a beneficent Providence to be the 
foot-stools of that favoured race. Another consideration that seems to weigh 
with Lord Curzon in speaking of India as he does is that the future of the 
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Empire will probably be decided in Asia, ‘It is in Asia’, he told his Guildhall 
audience, ‘that the pressure would be applied ; it is your Indian frontier that would 
bear the brunt. There, or thereabouts, in all probability: the future of your domi- 
nion might be decided.’ And it is further chiefly owing to this fact that Lord 
Curzon on his own word is anxious that the people of Britain ‘cannot afford to 
leave India out of [their] caleulations.’—His solicitude is not for the Indians them- 
selves. For them it seems nothing better can possibly happen than to be left te 
the tender mercies of satraps like himself without any Parliamentary interference, 
‘She is as important to you as you are beneficial to her.’ This one sentence 
may be said to furnish a key to nearly all Lord Curzon’s policy better than any- 
thing else. India is only important to England for strategical reasons ; she herself 
is by no means beneficial to England ; it is all the other way about. Why then, 
one may reasonably ask, does England care to retain India at all? Surely it is 
) not altogether a philanthropic mission agency—this British Empire in India! | 

/ Bi The truth of course is not exactly as Lord Curzon put 1. Itis the fact | 
that India has been of the most immense benefit to England. Lord Curzon | 4 
| then spoke of ‘the muffled figures of great European Powers, advancing nearer : 

7 and nearer, and sometimes finding in these conditions fthe decay of the 
uncivilised states beyond the Indian frontier] temptations to action not im 
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strict accordance with the interests that we are bound to defend.’ Why then does 

he not insist on the cost of invasions of these decadent states beyond the Indian | 
3 frontiers, avowedly designed against the Kuropean Powers who are supposed to be : 
) menacing the safety of India, being borne by the Imperial Exchequer? That ts | 
, certainly what justice dictates. But the obtaining of justice for India at the hands : 

of his own countrymen does not seem to have been an ambition of Lord Curzon’s. 


IIT.—AFaHANIsTAN AND Trans-F RONTIER. 
) Nil. 
IlI.—Native Srarzs. 
ae 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 

= (a).—Judicial and Revenue. 

Nil. | 
(6 ).—Potice. 


5. The Cawnpore Gazette, of the 8th August, complains that the gam-. CAWNPORE | 


Pa ca CREP bling-houses in the various muhallas at Cawnpore are . GAZETTE, 

| ’ raids carrying on their nefarious business on an increased  %th August, 1004. 
) scale at present. A new gambling-house has money been started in the Dhobz 
li 


Mahal near Sawai Singh’s premises. Can these gambling-houses not be stopped ? 


(c).— Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


6. The Cawnpore Gazette of the 8th August, says, that there is a general CAWNPORE 
| complaint of the uncleanliness of the lanes at Cawn- GAZETTE, 
puncleanliness ofthe lanesat Cawn- Hore, The people should, however, on their part, "4% _ 
take special care to keep their houses clean to save 
themselves from the dreadful disease, plague. | 


| | (e).—Education. 
— Nil. 
(f).—Agriculiure and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
} (q).—General., 


) 7. The Bhdérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 15th August, is glad to notice BHARAT JIWAN, 
Suggestion to Government for mek. that the Government of India has decided to grant a 16th August, 1904. 
teeasome Provision also forthe main: canitation allowance for providing suitable mainte- 
recente gen cian soldiers, as hasbeen nance and shelter, in certain charitable institutions, to 
| soldiers, living in India. the widows and ec of British soldiers living in 
} poverty in any part of India, at the rate of Rs. 25 per widow, and Rs, 15 
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per child per mensem, and has asked the District Magistrates, Deputy Com-: 


HINDOSTHAN, 
17th August, 1904. 


HINDOSTHAN, 
16th August, 1904. 


missioners, or elergymen to prepare a list of such persons found within their. 
jursidiction, and to submit the same. 


Surely this is a very compassionate and 
nevolent measure adopted by the Government, and is worthy of every —— 
nglish 


But native soldiers are as loyal to Government, and fight as bravely as 
soldiers, being ever ready to sell their lives dearly in the cause of the British 
Crown; and would the Government not do something cn similar lines for the 


maintenance of distressed widows and orphans of native soldiers also, and thereby 
earn the most heartfelt.and unbounded gratitude of these suffering helpless persons. 
as well. 

8. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 17th August, says :—We 


are sadly pained to find that our Bengali papers (which 


———— Sr séRE él wh Os babes sending a deputation of 
3 


| Indians to England, to belie the candid opinion ex- 
pressed by Lord Curzon in favour of the Indian people and its Government, and wish 
to convince English people of their great mistake in admiring Lord Curzon’s past 
good services in India, and reappointing him as Viceroy), are not free from pett 
jealousies amongst themselves (sic). Wesee inthe Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 
15th August, that it was very indignant at the presentation of the memorials by the 
Mahomedans of Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur in Bengal, in which they prayed for 
the permanent appointment of some Mahomedan officers—a prayer which was not 
accepted by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. Thus our ambitious con- 
temporary, who wants to - Lord Curzon’s return to India, is not free from the 
desire of continuing the old discord which has been so long existent between the 
Hindus and Mahomedans! We must remember the saying, that “ United we. 
stand, and divided we fall.” India must speak with one voice, and must be freed 
from party politics, before she can have any respect paid to her by the great 
politicians of England. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—Rattway. 
Nil. 
VII,—Posr Orrics. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Nartive Soctetzzs anp Reuiciovs anp Sociat Marrers. a 
9. The English Hindosthén (Kalakdnkar), of the 15th August, says :—We 


regret to learn from “ Sikh and Sikhism” of Gujran- 
wala that the noble Sikhs have gradually introduced 
the Parda system, which was formerly unknown among them. The evil ought to 
be checked at once, otherwise it will take firm root, and will demoralize the brave 
Sikhs and cause them to degenerate. 


Parda system among Sikhs. 


IX .—MIsce.LANEOvs, 
Nil. 
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I.—Potrrics. 
7 | (a )—Foreign. 
1, Tax Indian People (Allahabad), of the 25th August, says :—Two 


seemingly innocent paragraphs printed by the Pioneer 

tion for exploration ofthe course of in its issue of the 11th instant reveal the tortuous 
ee workings of the jingo mind, which is always after 
somebody’s territory, and is never so satiated as when military adventures 
are undertaken—if possible at somebody else’s expense—for one mischievous 
urpose or another. Discussing the future return of the Tibet expeditionary 

orce, our contemporary is tempted to’ ask whether it may not be possible to 

explore the course of the Sanpo, eastwards from the Chaksam Ferry for a consi- 


-derable distance, or even whether a small compact force might not journey down 


its banks and make its way into Assam. No traveller has traced the course of 
the Sanpo among. the unexplored mountains which lie between Lhassa and the 
extreme northern A imnits of Assam, ‘ and it would be a geographical. triumph if the 
veil were now lifted.’ We know how much these so-called geographical missions 
as those other missions which call themselves religious, have to do with future 
military expeditions. It is evidently thought prudent to give these misleading and 
even acceptable names to the beginnings of future raids so that an unsuspecting 
world may not prematurely awake and spoil the game. 

But to proceed with the Pioneer. We are told ‘speculation on this point 
has a fascination of its own, and’ there must be many keen spirits with General 
Macdonald who would ask nothing better than to be told off for such exploration, 
even if the journey involved great hardships and many weary weeks had to be spent 
on the work.’ We have no doubt it is so. But gg. from bitter experience 
what the ‘ fascinating’ ambitions of keen spirits have led us to, how dearly the 
country has had to pay for them, we sincerely hope they will be kept well under 
restraint and not be allowed to have it all their own way. But all the Pioneer 
is concerned with is to know that they may be given a free hand without the fear 
of effective opposition from the other side. It has satisfied itself that ‘in Tibet 


proper there would. be no great danger from the people, who are evidently cowed - 


down by recent military operations; while the opposition of the savage tribes ‘ could 
easily be brushed aside in any case, and the.tribesmen would scarcely venture to 
attack a force appearing from the north, as they have always regarded the Assam 
frontier as the Tecction whence unwelcome intrusion is dreaded.’ So the tribes- 


men are not altogether ignorant of the true character of their neighbours beyond 


the Assam frontier. Hardly a good certificate to these civilised neighbours, but 
what is itto them? They are too practical to be squeamishly sentimental. 


(b).—Home. 


2. The Bhdérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 22nd August, referring to the 
See Secretary of State’s 2 rea at the presentation of the 
presentation of the Indian Budget in Indian Budget in Parliament this year, says that Mr. 
a Brodrick stated that India was prosperous and happy, 
but that the statement was quite gratuitous, and not founded on facts. He also 
declared that the cost of the Tibetan Mission would be paid by the Indian Treasury, 
because, he urged, the main object of the Mission was to extend Indian trade in 
Tibet. The Mission will no doubt serve to promote trade, more or less, between the 
two countries, but the greater part of the benefit of this trade too will be reaped b 
British traders. Besides, it is hard to admit that the Mission was undertaken wit 
no greater object in view than to promote Indian trade. But whatever was the 


character of Mr. Brodrick’s statements, the Budget was passed all the same by 


Parliament ! 


3. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th August, says :— Lord 
po Curzon’s speech at the Guildhall is one of the most 
Comments on Lord Curzon’s account. ‘ 
of his late administration of India as important of Viceregal pronouncements, and we have 
wes | therefore to revert to it, although we would fain leave 
his Excellency’s speeches alone, and spare ourselves the unpleasant task of adverse 
criticism on the head of the Government of India again and again. But Lord 
Curzon is so fond of hearing the sound of his own voice, and so prone to form 
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exaggerated estimates of the results of his: administration of India that in the dis 
charge of our public duty we have to deny ourselves the pleasure of so keeping quiet. 
Lord Curzon told: his Guildhall. audience of the difficulties: that have to be faced’ by 
the rulers of India. We quite agree that the problems:daily requiring’ solution are 
go complex as to: bafile roe Indeed, our sense of the complexity of the 
situation 1s such that we have always thought that none but’ statesmen of the 
front rank, who have grown grey in: the service of. the Empire, should ever be 
appointed to the office of Viceroy of India, Nearly every Viceroy we had’ was 
such till the time of Lord: Dufferin. But with him ended the long line of 
dlustrious statesmen sent to rule over us: Both Lord Lansdowne and Lord Elgin 
were melancholy failures, that allowed themselves to be ruled by the permanent | 
officials ; while Lord Curzon lacked in that maturity of judgment and deep politi-" | 
eal insight which are not less essential qualifications than ambition, energy and 
enthusiasm. Letting off oratorical fireworks is one thing; to weigh, with equal 
knowledge of conflicting considerations, the difficult problems of government, and 
then to formulate conclusions. just to all and unfair to no interests is a less eas 
thing. Lord Curzon has the hand of the administrator, not the mind of the states- 
man. He has not the statesman’s first quality of judging a question from many 
points of view. His view-point has always been that of the Anglo-Indian ‘ man in 
the street, the typical bureaucrat who is demoralised by too. long and undisturbed 1 
monopoly of pelf and power. While it is true that in the long run the interests of _ | 
the British and Indian people are identical, it is at the same time the unfortunate 
fact that the interests of the Anglo-Indian officials and merchants and producers 
are divergent from those of the people of India. A Viceroy to be successful must 
hold the scales even between these. He must be high above party, he must culti- 
vate a detached attitude, he must not forget at any time that he is not only the 
frst Englishman in the country whose personal character and actions go a long 
way to determine the popular attitude to British rule, but also the representative of 
the Sovereign, who has solemnly pledged himself to rule India impartially among 
the different races that. inhabit the country. Such being the case, can utterances 
like those of Lord Curzon to the tea-planters of Assam and the owners of the mines 
at Jherriah, in which he spoke as the unabashed and avowed partisan and friend of 
_ i these exploiters, be justified ? Extracts from these speeches will be found in the 
. @@ illuminating passages we reprint elsewhere from Sir Henry Cottons’s New India. 
| fj Can anybody gainsay the force of Sir Henry’s indictment against the partisan 
- £@ policy of Lord Curzon? In all the long pict of Lord Curzon’s Viceregal perfor- 
|. — mances much may be found of service to Anglo-Indian interests. But barrin 
| —@ minor acts of every day administration, can the most apologetic of his admirers 
point to a single beneficent measure of far-reaching consequences either as elevating 
the political status of the classes, or ameliorating the material condition of the 
masses of our own countrymen? Let us see. | | 


There is the question of land revenue, which is of more absorbing importance 
to the well-being and advancement of the masses of the people than any other 
question that can be named. In Lord Curzon’s own words, ‘ it is the be-all and 
end-all of millions of the population, and it, is the mainspring of our internal 
administration. Lord Curzon claims that his Government ‘ have endeavoured to 
tender the land revenue more equitable in its incidence, to lift the load of usury 
from the shoulders of the peasant, and to check that reckless alienation of the soil 
which in many parts of the country was fast jena | him from a free proprietor 
toa bond slave. Nothing is wider of the mark. By declining to move in the 
direction recommended by the experienced administrators who submitted the 
memorial which led to the resolution of January 1902, Lord Curzon not only him- 
self threw away an unusually favourable opportunity to inaugurate a land revenue 
policy free from the double incubus of heaviness and uncertainty, but also made it im- 
possible for any of his early successors to do the needful. It is only by introducing 
the needful — mo in land revenue administration that agricultural indebtedness 
can be diminished and alienation of land by ryots can be checked ; but instead of 
doing anything of the kjnd his Government enacted grand-motherly legislation to 
take away the right of free transfer of land from the ryots of Bombay, the Punjab 
and Bundelkhand, which will more probably do harm than good. And his 
Co-operative Credit Societies Act does nothing to supply the ryot with that cheap 
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capital which is necessary alike for agricultural improvements and to rid him of 
the evils of usury. This is his quinquennial record in this all-important matter, 
and we do not know that any administrator should congratulate himself on it, 
Lord Curzon then referred to railways. He said: ‘In England your railways 
are built, managed and financed by private enterprise ; in India they are one of 
the chief charges of Government. I remember that it fell to me, as Viceroy, to 
issue orders, on my own responsibility, for the better accommodation of native pas- 
sengers in third-class carriages.’ When an exalted personage in the position of 
Viceroy of India, with infinite opportunities for doing good to millions upon mil- 
lions of people, is driven to mention, among his brilliant feats of statesmanship, the 
circular directing the provision of latrine accommodation to third-class passengers, 
he must indeed be hard put to it to discover the good be has wrought. And when 
it is added that the circular still remains to be given effect to by the various rail- 
way managements, the achievement is the more glorious still! As a matter 
of fact there are several most important problems of railway administration wait. 
ing to be solved by the Government of India. There are, for instance, the ques- 
tions of railway finance, the rate of railway construction year by year, and the 
most economical method of financing new railways, the distribution of the superior 
posts of the Railway Department so as to combine efficiency with economy and 
with an eye to securin prong | of treatment to the different races inhabiting the 
country, and so on. What are Lord Curzon’s achievements in any of these matters ? 
True, he appointed a Railway Commissioner who submitted a most excellent 
report. But that report is still under consideration, and it is at least premature 
for Lord Curzon to plume himself thereon. Lord Curzon’s claim to the title of an 
educational reformer is preposterous to say the least of it; while that other claim > 
about the encouragement of industries can hardly be surpassed for its audacity. The 
plague policy as we have it to-day is the work of Lord Curzon’s predecessor, and 
we wonder what the simple and modest Lord Elgin must have thought of his 
self-advertising successor coolly appropriating to himself such credit as might 
belong to it. Wenote that when he putin a word for himself on Lord Elgin’s plague 
policy he carefully omitted to say a word on the fact that partly at least the 
ravages of the fell disease are due to the indifferentism and unconcern of his 
Government, which had funds enough to invade Tibet and increase the expenditure 
on the army, but was too poor to spend adequately on the introduction of sanitary 
and other remedial measures to check the ravages of the deadly pestilence. He 
talked of famine policy, but omitted to say that the most important of the recom- 
mendations of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Maree ew yet remain to be carried out. 
The same is true of other matters. The fact is that while Lord Curzon has done 
admirably well in small matters, he has woefully failed in all large questions call- 
ing for the rare qualities of far-sighted and broad-minded statesmanship, and not 
merely the energy of an administrator. 


4. The Indian People eng of the 25th August, says :-—Our 
Lord Curzon’s hostile critictam on readers will read with interest, not unmixed with pain 
Burke, Macaulay, and Bright inthe and indignation, Lord Curzon’s — at Derby. We 
remarked on most of the principal points of the speech 

when the telegraphic report of it reached India, and feel we oe | say no more. Itis 
of interest however to note that the very speech in which Lord Curzon vehemently 
preterter against the discussion of Indian questions from a party point of view, was 
evoted to a most unfair and hostile criticism on three English politicians of the 
opposite school of political thought. Burke, Macaulay, and Bright were the three 


‘men so honoured by Lord Curzon. It will be almost asacrilege to mention Lord 


Curzon in the same breath with those illustrious men who will live in history 
long after prancing proconsuls of the Milner and Curzon type will have been for- 
otten. The people of India are not children, and will not be tempted by anything 
rd Curzon may say to forget the services rendered to their country by those high- 
souled Englishmen. Evidently with the ambition not to allow Mr. Chamberlain 
to have a monopoly of running down the great names of the past, Lord Curzon 
attempted his hand at attacking John Bright as against Mr. Chamberlain’s attack 
on Cobden. But we hope to show in a future issue by quoting representative passages 
from Bright's speeches on India that he was not altogether the false prophet or the 
ignoramus that Lord Curzon would make him appear. : 


( 289 ») 
IT.—ArGHanistan anv TRans-FRONTIER. | 
Nil. 
III.—Nartive Srarzs. - 
Nil. 
1V.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


5. The Zul-Qarnain (Budaun), of the 14th August, in continuation of %01-QARNAIN, 
its previous comments on the Agra Tenancy Act of th August, 1004. 
seennemt ty Act of ool te = 1901, (vide article No. 6, page 273, of the United 


Provinces Selections from the Native Press for 1904), 
says that section 21 debars a tenant from mortgaging bis holding, which at times 
entails great hardship on him. Suppose, for instance, owing to scanty produce 
of the soil, he is unable to pay the rent, or maintain himself during a year; he 
cannot’ tide over the difficulty by mortgaging a portion of his holding. Section 
22, which deals with succession to tenancies, is based on the principles of the 
Hindu law of succession, entirely ignoring those governing succession among 
Muhammadans. The provisions are, moreover, not comprehensive enough even to 
provide for all cases of succession arising under the complicated joint family system 
existing among Hindus. According to (a) of this section, the holding of a 
deceased tenant shall devolve on his male lineal descendants: but Gosains, of 
whom thousands are cultivators of land, never marry, but simply adopt their chelas 
ae as their sons. Under (6) of the same section, failing male lineal 

escendants, the holding shall devolve on the widow of the deceased tenant, and 
under (c), failing such descendants and widow, it shall devolve on his brother : 
this leaves it ambiguous as to whether, when the widow who has succeeded to the 
holding dies, the holding shall devolve on her brother or on her deceased husband’s 
brother. Such questions have already arisen, and different officers have given 
different decisions. Again, it is a matter for surprise that while according to this 
section, the daughter’s son of the deceased tenant can succeed to the latter’s 
holding, provided he shared in the cultivation of the holding at the time of the 
tenant's death, no similar provision is made for the tenant’s daughter herself 
succeeding to his holding, though she may have so shared in the cultivation. Is 
this not sheer injustice to the —, who may —— to be a widow, and 
may have been living with her father (after her widowhood) sharing in his 
cultivation? According to (1) of section 25, a tenant “ shall not sublet for any 
term exceeding five years, and shall not again sublet the whole or any portion of 
his holding within two years from the expiry of any such sub-lease :” this distinctly 
implies that a tenant cannot hold more land than he himself can cultivate ; and 
in such circumstance no tenant can ever expect to improve his financial condition, 
and must always live from hand to mouth. Again, ifthe sub-lease is for more 
than one year, it must be made by registered instrument only: this is almost 
a prohibitive provision, for an Indian tenant, not being a civilized Englishman, is 
little prepared to go toa registration office to get each and every agreement 
into which he enters registered, or evento approach the kanungo of the circle 
to obtain his attestation to the agreement, which alone is needed in cases in 
which the rent stipulated for does not exceed one hundred rupees, and the term 
of the lease is not for more than ten years. Section 32 provides that “ no division 
of a holding or distribution of the rent payable in respect thereof, made by the 
co-sharers therein, shall be binding on the landholder, unless it is made with his 
consent :” but such a division of the holding or distribution of the rent thereof 
becomes at times very necessary to prevent the landholder ruining any one 
co-sharer by taking steps to realize the whole rent from him alone, if he is, for 
some reason, disposed todo so. Again, while in the old Act, such consent of 
the landholder was to be in writing, in the new Act the bare word ‘ consent’ without 
the qualifying adjunct, is used, which evidently opens the door to much lying, 
false objection, ete., in court. Further, this section also lays down that “ no suit 
or other proceeding for the division of a holding or distribution of the rent 
thereof shall be entertained in any Civil or Revenue Court,” which 1s evidently 
preposterous. Section 84 says that a person occupying land, without the consent 
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of the landholder, shall be liable s¢mply for the rent of that land at the rate 
payable in the previous year, or at such rate 4s the court may determine to be 
fair and equitable ; no punishment being provided for the wrongful possession or 
trespass, as if these constituted no offences in the case of a tenant, which is simply 
ridiculous.—(To be continued.) 


(6 ).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th August, says :—It is 


notorious how in India taxes once imposed, avowed] 
to meet some temporary exigency, and with a distinct 
promise that they should be repealed after the necessity for them no longer existed, 
are still kept on under some pretext or other, and are virtually incorporated into 
the permanent fiscal system of the country. This was the case with the income- 
tax, and the enhancement of the salt duty in Lord Dufferin’s time; and several 
more instances may be given. The Hindoo Patriot mentions the Zamindari Dak, 
and Road and Public Works Cesses of Bengal as two such imposts. The princi- 
ple our contemporary lays down, that to retain on the Statute-book laws that are 
no longer required, except to supply Government revenue, is contrary to sound ie! 
ciples of justice and fair play which should form the guiding policy of a civilized 
Government, cannot be impugned by any one. And if thisis so, the aforesaid cesseg 
are a soit of anachronism. The Zamindari Dik Act was passed in 1862 to im- 

rove the transmission of letters among public servants, at a time when there were 
yet thick jungles in the province harbouring wild animals and professional dacoits, 
and the dak runner ran a constant risk of beg devoured by the former and robbed 
by the latter. But now itis no longer so. ‘Lhe post office is perhaps the most 
efficient branch of the administration, and uncertainty, irregularity and all other 
defects have been removed. | 

What isthe remedy? How to redress admittedly grievous wrongs already 
perpetrated, and further how to secure that in the distribution of fresh taxation 
the injustice will not be aggravated? It is quite true that unless the progress of 
the country is to be arrested, money must be found from some source or other for a 
multitude of highly necessary purposes. But not less true it is that the cost of 
progress should not be laid upon the classes which, relatively to their means, are 
already most heavily burdened. The injustice of this arrangement is so intoler- 
able that the Statesman thus outspokenly expresses itself against it :—‘ If there 
were indeed no other alternative, then it would be better a thousand times that 
progress should be deferred, than that a course so iniquitous and so full of peril 
should be adopted.’ But our contemporary knows as well as any other careful 
student of Indian politics that by alteration in our present fiscal system and by 
effecting economy in public exvenditure, the progressive efficiency of the adminis- 
tration can be maintained without addition to popular burdens. The subject isa 
thoroughly complicated one, there is no doubt ; but a little study and reflection will 
suffice to show that in adequate reduction of public expenditure, civil no less than 
military, will be found a solution of the problem we have been discussing. 

We think we have convincingly stated our case for the reduction of military 
expenditure on previous occasions. Even if it will not be generally admitted that 
the strength of the white army stationed in India could be reduced, there cannot be 
two opinions on the injustice of making India exclusively pay for all this Imperial 
reserve. Is it less true that the enormous and excessive civil expenditure of India 
equally admits of reduction? Not to speak of sundry minor economies that can 
profitably be effected without any detriment to the efficiency of the administration, 


Taxation.in India. 


the one sovereign method of achieving this necessary purpose is by the larger 


employment of the children of the soil in the public service. The Duke of Devon- 
shire said more than twenty years ago when as Marquis of Hartington he was 
Secretary for India: ‘The Government of India cannot afford to spend more than 
they do on the administration of the country ; and if the country is to be better 
governed, that can only be done by the employment of the best and most intelli- 
gent of the natives in the service.’ Sir William Hunter recorded his opinion in 
his England's Work in India, that ‘if we are to govern the Indian people 
efficiently and cheaply, we must govern them by means of themselves, and pay for 
the administration at the market rates of native labour.’ | 
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(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. — 


7. The Nastm-i-Agra (Agra), of the 23rd August, complains that the resi. NASIM-I-AGRA, 
dents of Agra do not get the same amount of time to 8rd August, 1904. 
Complaint regarding the supply of et, water from the water-works as other residents do 
where water-worksexist. For instance, the pumps are 
open at Benares from 4} a.m. to 11 a.m. in the morning, and from 3} P.M. to 7 P.M. in 
theevening. The people of Agra have to pay the water-rate in the same way as the 
residents of the other towns; ‘and hence there is no reason why they should not be 
supplied with the same amount of water. The Agra Municipal Bosrd should see 
the reasonableness of the complaint, and arrange for keeping the pumps open 
longer. 7 : 
’ 8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 2ist August, says:—Why do INDIAN PEOPLE, 
not the Allahabad Municipal Executive pay a little 21st August, 1904, 
Complaint regarding the condition . ey 7 
of the roads, and the lighting of the more attention to the condition of the roads, and to 
re : the lighting of the streets? Take the case of the so- 
called kachcha roads in the civil station, and the lanes and bye-lanes in the city. 
How impassable they become in the rainy season, how wretchedly lighted they are, 
and how freely nuisance is committed in them. Do not the occupants of. houses on 
these neglected thoroughfares pay rates as those on the favoured roads? Lighting 
is everywhere bad, but the kachcha roads enjoy absolute darkness. The lights of 
the Municipality make darkness visible, and nothing more. We have before called 
attention to late lighting under the double railway overbridge near Surajkund. 
But the complaint has remained unnoticed. Not to speak of the particularly 
wretched condition of the road and the horrible smell there, to keep the place with- 
out any light till some time after dark is positively risky to the considerable wheeled 
as well as pedestrian trafic there. Barly and sufficient lighting is absolutely neces- 
sary. Seeing that plague has so soon reappeared in our unfortunate city, it will 
not do for the Municipality to neglect even elementary sanitary precautions ; nor, 
we may usefully add, for the owners and the occupants of houses to keep these 
di'ty and unhealthy. 


(e).—Education. 
Nil. 
(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


9, The Hindi Hindosthén (Kélakankar), of the 20th August, referring to HINDOSTHAN, 
Seen traces, te memenam Corea week De Government SS tne WH 
ls distressed widows and orphans o¢ Of India has recently decided to grant for the widows 
done for those’ of British soldiers iv. @0d orphans of British soldiers, who live in poverty 


a er in India, says that the measure, benevolent.as it is, 
ll is commendable in every way ; and drawing attention to the loyal and distinguish- 


D edservices of the brave native soldiers who fought and died for the British 
cause in foreign countries, Burma, Egypt, China, &c., suggests that the Govern- 


y ment ought to make some similar provision for the maintenance of distressed widows 

ib and orphans of this class of soldiers also. 

@ 10. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 25th August, says:—We do not NpIANn PEOPLE, 
al The Indian People on Rai Nihai Chana 'Hink anybody will be found to disagree with the 25th August, 1904. 
a Bahadur’s | proposals regarding the Hon'ble Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur, who has prepared 

n a Note on the subject, that the beggar nuisance has 

a, grown to the dimensions of a public scandal in India, and that if feasible the evil 

r  f lust be checked without delay. So many as 52 lakhs of people gave their occupa- 

\- tion as beggary at the last census, while there must undoubtedly be many others 

1S who are nothing but, though they hesitate to call themselves, beggars. The most 

n tegrettable thing about it is that no small proportion of these undesirables are 

ih young men, who, given suitable education, might prove useful members of the com- 

\- munity. The chief cause for the existence of this professional beggary even 

D among the able-bodied, at all events among the higher castes, is undoubtedly the 

e 80-called religious spirit of the Indian which forbids him to refuse alms to anyone, 


heedy or otherwise, old or young, infirm and disease-stricken or vigorous and 


HINDOSTHAN, - 
24th August, 1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
25th August, 1904. 
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healthy. It isa well-known fact that there are still at least a respectable number 
of so-called orthodox Hindus who do not regard professional beggary among 
Brahmans as otherwise than dictated by religious considerations. It is not the 
least among the services rendered by the Social Conference that it has ever 
assiduously striven to disseminate right views on the subject. 

The evil is recognized ; what is the remedy? That the only permanent and 
real reniedies are the improvement of the material condition of the people and 
the education of public opinion, we think, goes without saying. But these by their 
very nature will be very slow in their pe pe Can the State then do anythin 
without raising the mischievous cry of religion in danger? The Hon'ble Mr. 
Nihal Chand thinks it can, and suggests that ‘the Government may be moved to 

ass a law declaring it to be unlawful for a minor under 18 years to become a men- 
icant or beggar, and making him liable to a penalty along with the mendicant 


_ or beggar who has him in his possession unless he proves that he has acquired him 


by lawful means.’ Mr. Nihal Chand adds that ‘ suitable arrangements should be 
made for the protection, training and education of such minors, and other orphans 
by the establishment of a sufficient number of orphanages in each province,’ We 
agree with our Lucknow Anglo-Indian contemporary in thinking that the parents 
or other guardians of child-mendicants should also be punished, wherever it can be 
proved that they are active or passive parties to the children being made over to 


professional beggars. But it must clearly be perceived that cases also occur, even 


if they be not many, of unruly children taking to beggary if only to escape the 
terrors (to them) of discipline and education. 

To our mind it seems that a fairly effectual remedy for an admittedly grievous 
state of affairs may be found in some such measures as the following :—the establish- 
ment of work-houses where able-bodied beggars must be compelled to work for their 
daily bread, of institutions like reformatory schools, with essential differences of 
course, for youthful mendicants to be given such manual traming as may give 
them means of livelihood after release therefrom, and of orphanages where orphans 
who take to begging on account of sheer helplessness may be taught somewhat on 
the same lines as those at the reformatory schools. The measures, such as they 
may be, will necessarily have to depend for their success as much on Government 
help -and that of local municipal bodies, as upon private philanthropy and co- 
operation. But whatever may be the solution that may be devised as combining 
efficiency with economy and as least calculated to hurt popular feeling or cause 
material inconvenience and hardship, there cannot be two opinions on the necessity 
of grappling with the evil. 

ll. The English Hindosthdén (Kalakénkar), of the 24th August, says :—~ 

ai “We are glad to see some suggestions, in our con- 

gestion to the railway author- . ° . 
ities for granting free railway passes temporaries, of sending poor people, bitten by mad 
to enable them to go to the Pasteur animals, free of railway charge, to the Pasteur 

"Institute at Kasauli, who are unable to pay their 
fares, and hope this good and charitable measure will be adopted by railway 
companies. At the same time, we hope that the charitable act of Government, 
of sending these poor men also at the cost of the District and Municipal Boards, 
which was at one time sanctioned by the Government, will not be interfered with; 
because the poor subjects have a greater claim over their mabap than upon the 
railway companies. 

12. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 25th August, says :—To be 

at forewarned is to be forearmed. We have already got 

eappearance plague at Allaha- . 
bad,and the duty of the well-to-do the warning : there have already been cases of plague 
in Allahabad and other cities in the United Provin- 


ces, and deaths too. Will this warning suffice to make us forearmed? That 1s 


the question we, the people, have to answer. 


Our object in this article is not to suggest measures for adoption by the 


Government or the Municipalities, but to seriously reflect upon our own duty m 
the matter. 


Thousands of homes have been desolated by the plague. Thousands of 


children have become orphans. Thousands of women, nay, girls, have become 
widows. The light oftheir lives has been quenched for ever, and there is 20 
solace for them on this side of the grave. The blight has fallen mostly on the 
poorer classes, classes which even before the sre TR. of the plague led lives which 
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were none too comfortable. Our appeal is to the more well-to-do classes..; Shall it 
be said of them that they feel a pin-prick on their own bodies ‘more: acutely than 
sword-cuts on those of others? Shall it be said that as they could make good 
their escape from the infected areas‘whenever the epidemic: might be at. its worst, 
they had no pity for those left behind? No. We have had. ample proofs in the 
ast that. there is humanity, there .is sympathy for :helpless'sufferers'.in the 
hearts of our people. Let us only combine, and the little mlls of sympathy, the 
pe ts of neighbourly acts, will flow in a mighty current for the good of the 
eople, oe . | , F ere Oye 
= Our tribulations have only commenced. None of us have yet.left the. city. 
The leaders of all communities are in their places.. If now: we combine and form 
a central committee and ward committees, and organise the plan of campaign, it 
will be a better-matured plan than any formed when. we ought to be in the thick of 
the fight. ‘We shall not now be hurried for time. All those who can best help 
us with their advice are still in our midst. All those who can help us with money 
are also in the station. Now is therefore the time for making our preparations. 


Our first duty, then, is to lay down a plan of campaign, and to organise a 
body of helpers or workers. The second is to collect the sinews of war. The 
third is to begin from now those operations which cannot be thoroughly carried 
out when the epidemic rages furiously. The fourth is to educate the people in 
— to sanitary and other matters which have to do with the prevention of 

ague, 

ted With regard to our third duty, we desire to bea little more explicit. It 
is a well-known fact that when the epidemic breaks out in a severe form all over a 
town, the disinfecting staff cannot cope with their work. For that reason, amon 
others, they cannot disinfect houses and neighbourhoods as thoroughly as they 
ought todo. We ought, therefore, now to get as many houses (known to have 
been infected at the time of the last outbreak) disinfected as possible by helpful 
co-operation with the Municipality or otherwise.. ‘The whole a | requires to be 
thoroughly cleansed. If the influential residents of all the lanes and streets 
bestir themselves in the matter, we are perfectly sure much can be accomplished 
in this direction. Weare now in the midst of an abnormal rainy ‘season. It 
may not, therefore, be practicable now to wash houses with disinfectants ; 
but dry processes of disinfection may be tried until the rains cease. os 


‘If on the one hand the rains stand in the way of our commencing disinfect- 
ing operations in right earnest at once, on the other the season is not at all 
unfavourable for cleansing operations ; nay, with a little care and skill, the drains 
can be more easily and thoroughly cleansed now than in any other season. 


Sites for evacuation camps should at once be chosen, and huts and cottages 
erected thereupon near those mohallas which may be already infected this year ; 
taking care, however, to erect simultaneously observation camps and hospitals. 
me — not yet infected, the materials for such accommodation should be 

ept ready. 
| ‘ Those of us who believe in inoculation should set an example to others by 
getting themselves inoculated. A supply of serum is kept in the civil hospital. 


During the last outbreak some benevolent gentlemen did much good to the 
people by supplying medicine. But the work sometimes came to a stand-still on 
account of the stock of medicines running short. From now these benefactors 
of the people should lay in an ample stock of the remedies found most efficacious. 

1 is usual in these Provinces to repair and whitewash all houses before the 
Dewali festival. Those who have the means to do so, will repair and whitewash 
their houses, inside and out, thoroughly, without our telling them to doso. But 
those who have not the means will not refuse any neighbourly help in that 
direction if rendered in the proper spirit. By the by, may we observe that the 
servants’ quarters in the civil station require looking after in this direction ? Some 
of our own wealthy men are the landlords. We do hope they will take this hint. 
Other methods of disinfection being unfamiliar may rouse suspicion (though we 


know that most people now welcome them), but whitewashing cannot be objected 
to. Besides acting as a preventive, it will add to the joy of poor people. If you 


wighten the homes of the people a little, you protect them against disease not 
& little. 
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In a country and a province notorious for illiteracy. it is very difficult ‘to 


spread a knowledge of even the elementary rules of sanitation. But still we ought 


todo our best. We are thankful that our medical friends have not. grudged 
people any help that lies in their power. May we request them earnestly to put 
their heads together and prepare leaflets in Hindi and Urdu which may be printed 
and distributed broadcast among the literate population ? We think when they 
are ready, in every mohalla, nay, in every lane, meetings should be held to explai 
and distribute them to the people. At the same time the people should be told 
that if the carrying out of the sanitary measures laid down in the leaflets involve 
any expense beyond their means, they need not hesitate to make known their wants 
to the secretaries of the Ward Committees. 
We have in this article made only a few suggestions. We throw our columns 

open for all others of a practical and helpful character. 

- Let our motto be : “ Co-operation of all who love in the service of all who 
suffer, Dy | 

: V.—LaisLation. : 
Nil. 
VI.—Raitway. 


13, The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 22nd August, referring to the 

increasing profits of the railway lines in India, as the 

ee een een india, andthird- ast years returns show, the lion’s share of which is 

contributed by third-class passengers, strongly urges 

that the railway authorities ought, in justice, to pay increased attention to the 
wants and comforts of this class of passengers who are their chief customers. 


14. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th August, complains 
‘ that the ice-vendors who are assigned a free com- 
complaint against the ice-vendors ° ° ° 

in the passenger trains on certain partment in passenger trains to supply ice to all 

passengers, generally refuse to supply it to ordinary 

passengers, — lame excuses that the ice is exhausted, is reserved for railway 

officials, &c., in order to get more money for their ice. This mischievous practice 

exists chiefly on the East Indian and North-Western Railways. The railways 

make the concession to ice-vendors for the comfort of the passengers in general, 

and not for any particular class, and the authorities should take steps to stop the 
objectionable practice of the ice-vendors. 


VII.— Post Orrice. 
Nil. 
VIIL.—Native Societies anp Retiagiovs anp Sociat Matrers. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


15. The Saddharm Prachérak (Hardwar), of the 12th August, says that, 

Notice regarding the re-transfer of as its proprietor, Munshi Ram has continually 

of the Saddharm Prackérak journalfrom eXperienced much difficulty in obtaining pressmen, 

SACS WEE WS CRNA. &c., at Hardwar, he has now decided to re-transfer 

the seat of printing and publication of this. journal to Jullundur (in the Punjab) 

where it originally was, with effect from the 19th idem, and publishes this notice 
accordingly for information of the public. 


Arrawanap : KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
Offg. Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 30th August, 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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-L—Porrmes. 
(a).—Foretgn. 
i 
(6).—Home. 
1. Tue Indian People Sevemesater of the 1st September, says :—Mr. 
Lyttelton’s refusal to sanction new legislation nullify. 
| ing the effect of the recent judgment of the Transvaal 
Supreme Court allowing trading liberty to Indians in that colony, the firmness 
with which Lord George Hamilton and Lord Curzon declined to permit Indian 


coolie emigration under the Ordinance which was later applied to the Chinese 
slaves, and the uniform sympathy Anglo-Indian public opinion has exhibited 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


towards our countrymen resident there, are agreeable episodes in a controversy other- 


wise unrelieved by a single redeeming feature. The Colonial Secretary has done 
much, and refused to do more, for which we can have nothing but reprobation, and 
we have often and justly felt that the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India have not defended Indian interests with that vigour and determination which 
we had a right to expect from them. But with very rare exceptions we have 
seldom had any ground of complaint against the Anglo-Indian attitude. Almost 
every organ of that community has written with righteous indignation against the 
barbarous conduct of the colonists of Australia as well as South Africa, and we 
desire to express our gratitude to them here. 

2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 1st September, says :—The ( Par- 
liamentary) session ended with Mr. Balfour not anly 
still in office, but with the prospect of dissolution as 
distant asever. But there is absolutely no mistaking the feeling of the country itself. 
It has been pronouncing itself dead against the Government in every bye-election that 
has been fought. And come the general election to-morrow or next year, there may 
be said to be a moral certainty that there will be a Conservative rout at the polls. 
If this will happen, who will be the next Liberal Premier, what the composition of 
the Government will be, what policy they will pursue, and what lease of life they 
can reckon upon, are questions there is no means of, and no use in knowing now. 
It is enough poor consolation for the present to know that India, confining our 
attention to our own land, will continue sometime yet to suffer from Tory misrule. 
It is therefore all the more necessary why we should not give way to despair and 
abandon that fruitful political work on which we are persuaded national salvation 
will not a little depend, but keep our powder dry to fight every reactionary move of 
Lord Curzon and Mr. Brodrick, and, after these will leave us, to strenuously en- 
deavour to recover lost ground and make fresh advance. 

3. The Arya Mitra (Agra), of the 16th August, observes that, while in 

India, Lord Curzon appeared to desire only an exten- 
Viceroy of india." "770" 88 sion of his Viceregal term for two years, but that his 

exuberant love for India, as indicated by his late 
speeches in England, has induced His Majesty King-Emperor and his Minis- 
ters to appomt him to the Indian Viceroyalty a second time, so that he can 
rule over the Indian people for another term of five years (if he chooses), and 
indulge again in grand displays and missions. The first mission that he undertook 
to despatch during his late Viceroyalty has reached the elevated table-land of Tibet: 
and emboldened by success he might now send similar missions to other regions, and ulti- 
mately order one to Heaven itself! His Lordship will sta:t from England on the 30th 
September and reach India early in October. But it is not known yet how the Govern- 
ment here proposes to weleome him back in Bombay. The writer thinks that not 
only the Rajas and Maharajas, but all the prominent Government officials in the 
various parts of this country should be ordered to go to Bombay to give hima 
right royal reception befitting his high position. 


The British Tory Ministry, and India. 


I].—AFaHANISTAN AND Trans-F RontTIER. 
Nil. 
III].—Native Srares. 
Nil, 
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TV.—Apurvisreation. 
(a) —Judicial and Revenue. 


4, Al-Aztz (Agra), of the 28th August, says that only two or three decades 

| ago, British officers, who adorned the tribunals of 
justice in India, were generally men of noble parentage 
and of merciful and courteous disposition, invariably 


Contrast between former and present 
prise < officers presiding in law courts 
in India. 


giving a patient hearing to poor Indians, and being 
ever ready to redress their just grievances so far as it lay in their power to do so. 
But alas! the times are now quite changed, The majority of Englishmen now sent 
out to rule over Indians are hot-tempered, irascible, self-conceited, and proud men, 
| who treat Indians with military acerbity, look down upon them as a conquered people, 
and consider them to be mean, deceitful, mendacious, unfriendly, crafty, false, &c. 
— The fact of the matter is that the mexperience and ungovernable temper of young 

English officers do not permit them to patiently sift the cases that come bem 
them for trial, and the inevitable result is that miscarriages of justice frequently 


take place. | 
(b).—Police. 
5. The Mufid-i-Am (Agra), of the 28rd August, complains that gambling 


in opium speculations is very largely practised in 
Eambling in opium speculations at Agra, with the result that business is falling off and 
| the people are fast being ruined. Government ought 
to take some speedy steps to check the evil. 


(c).— Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


6. The Praydg Samdchar (Allahabad), of the 28th August, says that 
the Municipal Board is now giving some attention to 
the clearing of the dust-bins at Allahabad, but that 
until the sanitation of the town is taken out of the 
hands of the Municipal members and placed in those of the police, or some other 
body especially appointed for the purpose, there is little hope of the town being 
regularly kept clean. | 

7. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28th August, publishes a letter from 
a correspondent at Cawnpore, in which he says :—The 
affairs of our Municipal Board are a sealed book to 
public. It is true that the proceedings of the 
general meetings of the Board are published in the local advertising sheet. But 
one may pertinently ask the purpose such publication serves. The paper goes only 
to the Kuropean residents. As for the Indian portion of the tax-payers, they are 
in utter darkness as to how their hard earned money is spent. Newspaper 
reporters have no admittance into the sacred interior of the room where the 
_ Board’s meetings are held. If I remember aright some two years ago the Board very 
magnanimously passed a resolution promising a well-known publicist to send a copy 
of their proceedings to him. But like many others, this order of the Board has 
after two or three months been honoured more in the breach than in the observance. 
Even if Pandit Jai Narayan Prasad Bajpai, for suchis the name of the gentleman 
on whose humble application such a generous order was passed, had regularly got 
the promised papers, these would not have been of much practical use. For even 
then he could not have known the proceedings of the various sub-committees of 
the Board which actually transact almost all the business of the Board, and the 
general body of our Manicipal Commissioners put their sea! of easy approval (or 
disapproval which rarely is the case) on them. Thus a reader of the Board’s 
proceedings cannot make anything out of them except the fact that the city fathers 
have not confirmed a certain number of their Chotta Committee’s doings. Under 
such circumstances when the Board spend thousands upon thousands of rupees 
in other ways, it is incumbent on them to adopt some sure measures to inform the 
real masters of the money the way it changes hands, at an extra cost of about 
one hundred rupees. 
__ The less said about the roads the better. Suffice it to say that the various 
toads of the interior of the town are a standing disgrace to the commercial capital 


_—— of the town of Allaha- 
ad. 


Complaint regarding the publication 
of its proceedings by the Municipal 
Board,and the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion ofthe roads, at Cawnpore. the 
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of these Provinces. Insome reads the mud is always knee-deep, in others there are 
deep ruts and holes at every step, so that a man driving a tandem or an ekka cannot 
reach his destination before he is half exhausted, cursmg himself and everybody 
around him: We do not know if the permanent gang 1s short manned, —- 


(e).—Education. 


8. The Arya Mitra hers), of the 16th August, states that one Pandit 

3 | . angédhar Shdstri, who was a most distinguished 

cA mastestion, to designate tne Aste ~=Marattha Brahman of his time, and Guru or spiritual 
: tutor of Maharaja Daulat Rao Scindhia of Gwalior, 

settled at Muttra and established a pathshdla, where he himself taught students, 
providing them with food and clothing free, for which purpose his royal disciple 
granted him a number of villages in the Muttra and Aligarh districts. Sometime 


_ afterwards he was poisoned ; and in his dying moments he wrote to the Maharaja 


expressing his earnest wish that his pathshala should be continued, and it was main- 
tained accordingly. When change of time brought the districts of Muttra, Agra 
and Aligarh under the jurisdiction of the British Government, and the settlement 
of these districts came to be made, the authorities proposed to confiscate the muafi 
grant of the late Shastri. Two disciples of the Shastri thereupon objected to the 
confiscation, and Lord Amherst, who was Governor-General at the time, aftar 
making due enquiries into the matter, decided to divide the muafi into three parts, 


and giving away two of these to the two disciples, established the present Agra 


College with the income of the third part. When the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan 
founded the Muhammadan College at Aligarh, he induced the then Lieutenant- 
Governor to agree to abolish the Agra College and amalgamate it with that of his 
own. But Raja Jaikishen Das Bahadur and other gentlemen timely protested 
against the proposal, and it was dropped, and the Agra College has since then 
been placed under the management of a committee of trustees appointed for the 
purpose, who have been discharging their duties quite satisfactorily till now. 
Now the account given above clearly shows that the Agra College is the outcome 
of the great love which the late Pandit Gangadhar Shastri had for spreading 
education ; and such being the case, the writer earnestly prays the Government to 
designate this college as “ Gangadhar” College, and thereby perpetuate the 
memory of that great public benefactor among his countrymen. _ 
9. The Indiaw People (Allahabad), of the 28th August, referring to the 
unfavourable reply which the Upper India Chamber of 
Question of the establishment of an (Commerce has made to the Government's proposal for 
vinces. the establishment of an industrial school in these 
| Provinces, says :—Why has the Government gone for 
advice to the Chamber of Commerce? Joes it fancy that these bodies will ever 
be agreeable to measures having for their object the industrial development of the 
country? Indians working their own industries by trained Indian agency and by 
means of indigenous capital will mean the gradual displacement of Anglo-Indian 
by Indian industry and commerce; which is the same thing as the minimising 


ot foreign exploitation. The philanthropists of the Upper India Chamber of. 


Commerce, whom the Government invites us to look upon as.our benefactors, say 
that there will be no use for Indians trained in industries, as Europeans will not 
have them except as clerks and coolies. It is cooly assumed that for ever 
Kuropeans should and will remain as our industrial monarchs under whom we 
can do naught but be hewers of wood and drawers of water. It will be seen 
why we cry against the continued exploitation of our country by these adventurers. 
Our neo-industrialists, Messrs. Chaudhri and Bepin Chunder Pal and the rest 


of them, will also please teach themselves the lesson how impossible industrial 


development is under present polstical conditions. In this connection we invite 
attention to Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose’s masterly and beautiful address on political 
agitation and industrial development which is published in another column. 3 
10. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 28th August, says :—In addi- 
Assignment of territorial jurisdic. ‘tion to the resolutions passed by the Syndicate of the 
tion tothe Allahabad University under Allahabad Unversity at its meeting of the 6th August, 
nes pees wie £0 which we called attention in our last issue, there 18 
| «Sone which states that ‘the Syndicate have considered 


the question of the limits or territorial jurisdiction recommended to the University 
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{ Allahabad, and are of opinion that the proposal may be seoophed.’ “In” sonnee- 
tion with this we have one thing to aay. | te ¥ be acoepled. “In 


distance which the ratlway has effected, and the consequent freer intereousse 
there isnow among the different parts of tke country,the transfer of 


and the consequent necessity of their children or wards being admitted into the 


local colleges and schools; and the desirability of roa, talented students. 


with special aptitude for fer ct branches of knowledge to choose the particular 
University where that subject is better taught than elsewhere, it does seem to us 
that the practice obtaining in some of our Universities of not allowing this free 
transfer is anachronistic. The Indian Universities Commission recommended that 


as far as practicable there must be a uniformity among the curricula of the several 


Universities of India. ‘There is then the less reason for keeping up such restric- 
tions as there may be now in this matter, and it is to be hoped that in framing the 


rules and bye-laws under the new Universities Act this point will be borne .in 


mind. 


To name a —ort instance of the present restrictions, we understand that a 
student of the Allahabad University is not admitted into a Bengal College with- 


out the permission of the Allahabad University that he may be so admitted— 


which as often as, or oftener than not is refused to the student. Why should this 
absurd practice continue ? ) 


11. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 28th August, referring to the 
ned University recent resolution of the Allahabad University, decid- 
toforbid the Punjab University toon ing to forbid the Punjab University to continue 
tinue ta hold its oriental degree exa- | ° . . a ° i + 
minations within the territorial jari to hold its examinations for oriental titles within 
ee ee the territorial jurisdiction ofthe former, says :—The 
Allahabad University has nothing to do with the Benares Sanskrit examinations, 
while it only talks of future arrangements that may or may not be made for the 
Persian examinations. Why then this jealousy of the Punjab University ? 

We admit as sound the principle that one University should not hold within 
the territorial jurisdiction of another University examinations also held by it. But 
where there are not corresponding examinations, we fail to see any force in the 
argument of intervention within its jurisdiction raisel by the local Syndicate. 
Where, however, as in the present instance, the University has nothing todo with 
the examinationsthe holding of which is made the ground for forbidding the other 
University to hold its own examinations, we cannot at all comprehend why this 
question should be raised. The Allahabad University has nothing to do with the 
Benares Sanskrit examinations, while they are not aay of the same character as 
the examinations for Oriental Degrees held by the Punjab University. The 
London University holds its Entrance examinations at Calcutta and Madras. Have 
the Calcutta and Madras Universities any grievance on that account? Much less 
has the Allahabad University any moral right to forbid the Punjab University 
to hold its Oriental Degree examinations in these Provinces. 


12. The Citizen(Allahabad), of the 29th August, says :—LEver since the found- 

ation of the Allahabad University it has signalised its 

sillahabad University’s new rule for existence by constant changes and modifications either 
Finlexaminations.  —SSSsin. the text-books, or in the courses of study, or in the 
mode of examination. Once a system is atarted, it is 

dropped post-haste before it has had a chance of working into fruition, and 
4 new leaf is turned over. In early years, the system of passing the Intermediate 
examination by instalments was initiated. Although it promised excellent results, 
the wise men of Gotham abolished this rule. Next they did away with the verna- 
cular languages asa course of study at the matriculation examination, and would not 
allow students the option of taking Hindi or Urdu as a second: la e. Next 
they started a distinction between the arts and the science course fromthe matricu- 
lation class upwards. It was of course a very happy idea, and .towards the attain- 
Ment of their object they have been fast busy m altering:the groups of subjects 
from year to year, and treating the studentsto the tuneofshuttlecocks. Despite the 
poverty of the people, and regardless of the protests of the-people who are vitally 
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servants in the Imperial departments of Government from one province to another, 
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concerned, the scale of fees in schools and colleges has been increased several fold, 
and yet no improvement has been attempted in the rycey of the teaching staff, 
The latest mark of development in the evolution of the Allahabad University, as 
we pointed out in one of our recent issues, is the new. system of conducting the 
examination of the Entrance and School Final candidates. If they fail in English, 
their papers in other subjects are not to be examined at all. If English should 
have a priority over other subjects, we fail to understand why the examination 


should not be conducted upon the instalment system as was done in the case of. 


Intermediate examination in the early years of the University. We do not un- 
derstand why in an Indian University Linglish should be placed on a different 
footing from other pe en Even as an examining body the Allahabad University, 
by its vacillations and vagaries, has proved an utter failure. In the Syndicate 
there is no lack of able men, who can check the wanderings of this University,’ but 


they are outnumbered by a body of celestials who pose as so many Sir Oracles, and 


carry everything before them. We are glad to hear that one of the Fellows (was 
it Pandit Sundar Lal?) advocated the cause of the Matriculation candidates at the 
last meeting of the University officials, and that on his motion it has been resolved to 


refer the matter of “cross” list to a select committee composed of the syndics. 


The only justification for a departure from the old rule is pleaded on the ground of 
economy. But it should be a poor consolation to us if economy, however desirable, 
should be carried out at the expense of utility. This would be economy with a 
vengeance. 


13. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 29th August, expressing disapproval 

; of the revised courses of English studies lately pre- 

poircle Inspectors of schools in the scribed for the lower school classes in the United Prov- 
inces by the Director of Public Instruction, says :— 

To say the least of it, there is a screw somewhere loose in the Education 
Department of these Provinces. We desire to revert to tne subject in another 
issue of our paper. We would now conclude by referring to one more fact, viz., the 
erratic procedure of Inspectors of schools. It would appear as if consistency of 
action would be an insult to their intelligence and genius. They must be original 
each in his own circle. One Circle Inspector insists upon notes on text books 
being prepared by the teachers themselves at home, and dictated to the boys in 


the class. Printed keys or notes are strictly forbidden to be used either by the 


boys or the teachers. The same Inspector is, however, found giving his opinion 
on keys made by headmasters and professors of colleges, that they are very 
useful to the students. Another Inspector of a different circle has no such hobby, 
but would require the registers to be kept in a particular way, which is perhaps 
widely different from that laid down by the Department. A third would lay 
—_ stress on retranslation and map drawing ; while a fourth would insist upon 

inglish talking even among the lower class boys. Thus with the change of an 
Inspector, the mode of teaching has to be changed throughout the circle, to the 
annoyance of teachers and injury to our boys. We earnestly invite the attention of 
the Local Government to the facts mentioned above. | 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(q).—General, 


14. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 28th August, says :—We are 
told tkat the £660,000, quoted by Reuter as the cost 


in the Indian Army. aed ther cost «Of: Lord Kitchener's propeesd reforms in the Indian 


army, is altogether below the mark. ‘The total 


expenditure required merely to distribute the garrisons of India in order to produce 


the maximum of efficiency under modern conditions in the forces already maintained 
would probably run to several millions sterling in new barrack accommodation 
alone. This accounts for the statement made, when the scheme was first brought 
under discussion, to the effect. that the outlay would be spread over a number of 
years. As laymen, it is understood that we write with diffidence of army re- 
organization ; but after all the justly high praise bestowed on the efficiency of the 
Indian army, which at heavy cost to the tax-payer is kept in astate of preparedness 
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for action even in peace time, and the already intolerable and crushing weight of. 


we feel we are surely entitled to ask whether there is prov 
additional very heavy expenditure. 7 : 


“army expenditure thrown on the Indian exchequer without adequate Jastification, 


necessity for this 


Are the proposed reforms so absolutely necessary? Would they be undettaken 


if the state of Indian finances were other than what it is? If a sound financial 
system which took proper note of the condition of the people and the country 
were Maintained, would such large surpluses be allowed to accumulate, instead of 
relief being given to the people whose burdens are excessive and oppressive? Are 
not these and similar other extravagances being perpetrated merely because of the 
temptation to incur unnecessary expenditure of other people’s money when you 
have enough and to spare of it, and have not to account to them for your method 
of disposal of the same? If the Government of India were a responsible Govern- 
ment conscientiously labouring for the public weal, what it would do is not to 


throw itself helplessly into the arms of military fire-eaters and lead the country to 


insolvency by spending recklessly on armaments, but to conserve its resources and 


spend every available rupee on education, and, what is even more immediately 
important, sanitation. | 


15. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 28th August, observing that orders 
have been issued in almost all the public departments 
goomments On tne ey oF te =6in India that non-English knowing persons should 
mic service oranians inthe not be given promotion to more than Rs. 20, Rs. 25 
or at the most Rs. 50 a month, says that the object 
of such orders can be no other than to provide for larger employment of Eurasians 
and Native Christians in the public service, which is the trend of the policy of 
the Government of India at the present time; otherwise there is no reason wh 
any restriction should be placed on the promotion of a vernacular knowing clerk, 
so long as the work is to be done purely in vernacular, and he can efficiently do 
it. Government has likewise devised a plan for reducing the number of 
Indians in the Subordinate Executive service by abolishing the system of 
competitive examination, and taking to recruit that service by bare nomination. 
Now the men appointed by nomination will generally be the relatives of the 
sycophantic hangers-on of officers, or the protegés of the latter themselves, and 
as such most of them will be found incompetent, and will thereby give the 
authorities a handle to denounce Indians as unfit to hold the responsible posts, 
and replace them by Eurasians. Such revolutionary measues are of course 
expected to be strongly opposed by educated Indians, but Lord ga Ml God 
bless him—has, in passing the Universiites Act, adopted a very effective 
measure to make the voice of this class of Indians silent, not only men of the 
sword but also men of the pen becoming almost extinct among the Indians in future. 
But the question is whether such a state of things will be conducive to the stability 
of the British Empire in India. The History of England under the rule of the 
Romans, who disarmed Britons, shows that as soon as the Romans withdrew their 
forces from that country for service nearer home, Britons, disarmed as they were, fell 
al easy prey to another race of foreign invaders; and there is no reason to expect 
India to fare any better in similar circumstances. Why, the condition of the Indians 
is worse than that of the people of England under the Komans, inasmuch as while 
the Romans simply disarmed Britons, the latter not: only disallow Indians to 
Possess arms, but also want them to remain uneducated, and the latter must there- 
lore fare worse, should an unfortunate exigency arise when England must withdraw 
her men from India, leaving the latter to her fate. Britons ought to take a lesson 
from the disastrous policy pursued by the Romans in England, and take steps to 
make Indians fit in every way not ony to protect themselves against a foreign 


ony, but also to render them material help if they should ever stand in dire need 
hereof. 


16. Al Bashir (Etaw&h), of the 23rd August, complains, that while 

inscriptions on the sign-boards in front of the 

put qplsint regarding the sign-bosrds  shons and at the railway stations in Bombay, Mad- 
Court at Mat rooms, in the Jud ps 3 ‘ y 

in the Poras earl not being inscribed =yas’ Hyderabad, Baroda, &c., are written in Urdu, as 

well as in English and the local vernacular, those on 

the sign-boards put up at the various rooms of the Judge’s court at Maiopuri 
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aré in English and. Nagri only, and notin Urdu which: is the recognized court 
character in these Provinces. This is another proof of how the so-called patriots 
of the country are trying to injure Urdu. 


17. The Advocate Sgr mot the oo oo ae v2 Hoe So early ag 
sii. at e in the August the number o! deaths irom the plague should 
United Provinces. pa. six thousand and show an saannhe pn week — 
of about fifteen hundred, is enough to fill the hearts of the people with dismay. 
The number of deaths rises as the rainy season advances. This 1s surely very alarm- 
ing, and no wonder that the plague and its ravages form the principal topic of 
discussion in Indian society. In these provinces Ghazipur and Ballia—the former 
even in spite of close proximity to cgi | infected districts of Bengal, had 
so far been miraculously safe from plague—are already showing heavy ‘death rates, 
and we are afraid the outbreak in the eastern districts this time may be heavy. . 
Jaunpur is also showing a heavy death-rate, having due regard to its population 
and the early season of the year. In Lucknow during the last week there were so 
many as five deaths on one single day, all in the eastern mohallas of the town. 
These figures will lead the officials to gird up their loins to fight against the epidemic: 
But beyond helping with advice they can do little for want of funds. The people 
have to be educated that they should do the best they can to relieve the distress, and 
to save themselves from certain destruction that is awaiting them. rom the report 
on plague operations issued by the Parsi Panchayat published in our last, it would 
appear that by adoption of proper measures, inoculation not being the most promi- 
nent one, & population of fifty thousand Parsis inhabiting Bombay !ost not more 
than two hundred persons; while in Upper India in our towns small communities 
lost great ma: y persons during the last eek, each caste losing ten times as many 
as even the poorest Parsi lost in the outbreak. Inoculation has never been popular 
with the people, and will never be resorted to. So we must not think of wholesale 
inocluation. The only measures that people can undertake are segregation and 
evacuation. ‘To these measures people have habituated themselves, and there is 
every chance of these being resorted to if the people are only properly educated. 
The initiative must be taken te the leaders of the people who should take full 
advantage of past experience. In acertain small district of Oudh last year, the 
Deputy Commissioner induced the Amla classes to occupy camps outside the city. 
Huts were built by the people on land given to them free, and the conservancy and 
police arrangements were made by the district authorities. During the 5 Rem 
epidemic respectable persons, mostly employés in Government offices, with their 
families occupied camps on open ground and thus saved themselves from death. We 
think the experiment should be repeated in big towns and stations. Last year the 
Lucknow Municipal Board at some expense constructed a number of huts on 
Shahmina ground, but we are sorry to observe that not one was occupied. This 
experience 1s disappointing, but it should not discourage either the Government or 
leaders from doing what they can to help the people in their distress. ‘We will not 
advise the construction of big camps at the cost of the Municipality or the 
Government. We would advise the District authorities to select two big 
pieces of Jand near each other ; one on which small huts might be built by 
the Government or materials collected by the Government may be given 
free to those who cannot construct huts at their own cost; and the other 
piece of land should have only water arrangement and a police post at Government 
expense, and the respectable middle classes may be invited to build their own huts 
there according to their needs, It may be only a few persons, to commence with, will 
take advantage of these facilities; but these few should be encouraged to set 4 
better example to the people. We think the time has come when the District 
authorities should lead the people to take such measures, so that by the time the 
outbreak becomes general an takes a strong hold on the city, those who are ready 
to avail themselves of the facilities may do so without the least hesitation. In 
the past people have left their business and taken shelter in non-infected districts, 
particularly in the few that had so far no plague in Rohilkhand. But now as the 
entire province is infected and there may be few places which are not likely to 
figure this year on the plague list, the well-to-do people would best consult their 


convenience by segregating themselves from crowded streets without leaving their 
places of business. : 
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V.—Lxaaisiation. 
Nil. 

VI—Ratiiway. 
Nil. 

VII.—Posr Orrticr. 
Nil. 
VITII.—Native Societies AND Reigiovs AND SocraL Marters. 

Nil. 

IX.—MIsceLiaAnEgovs, 
Nil. 
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I.— Potirics. 
(a )—Foreign. 

Nil. 
(b).—Home. i 


1. Tue Indian People (Allahabad), of the 4th September, says: —The mu- 

_ tual exchange of adulation by Mr. Balfour and Lord 
cLommente on Mr. Balfour and Lord Curzon isreally amusing. Lord Curzon’s singling out 
the present Prime Minister for raising politics ‘to a 

higher moral and intellectual plane,’ and for being ‘ actuated in governing the country 
not by any petty or transient motives of expediency, but by a wide and far-seeing con- 


_ ception of the public good,’ is distinctly grotesque after the many mendacious tricks 


to which he has had resort since his leader and master of Birmingham raised the 
fiscal controversy. Referrmg to Lord Curzon’s approaching return to India, Mr. 
Balfour said that its object is to ‘put the finishing touches to a great policy, a 
policy which he, and he alone, so far as I know, has had the advantage, among all 
our Tic of beginning with a great knowledge of the special difficulties of the 
problems with which he had to deal.’ This policy is the — of aggression beyond, 
and repression within the frontiers of India. It is the policy of ‘ Might is Right’ 
in dealing with weak and defenceless border States like Tibet, and with the Native 
States of the country, and of unabashed retrogression in dealing with the great 
middle class which is the prop and mainstay of the empire. It is the policy ofcon- 
verting India mto an ever-increasing field of exploitation by irresponsible and 
greedy alien adventurers, and of reducing the people more than ever to industrial 
serfdom. Ina word,it is thenegation of justice to, and the deliberate stifling of all 
future hopes and aspirations of the people of India under British rule, and it is that 
which, according to Mr, Balfour, Lord Curzon means to carry to a finish during the 
next spell of his regime. Well may one dread to contemplate our near future 
under such auspices! , 
2. The Crtizen (Allahabad), of the 5th September, says :—One of the 
Alleged indifference of the Britisn Chief reasons of the misery of the Indian people is 
pee ciministretion of India by Lora that the British people do not take a lively interest 
a in Indian politics and allow themselves to be gulled 
by the assurances of the Indian Viceroy, who would have them believe that India 
is the best governed country in the world. This has operated for so many years 
that it has grown into a system, which has not been weakened, notwithstanding 
the great struggles of the Indian Press and the Indian Congress. The result is 
that the Government of India has become an autocracy, practically independent of 
the control of British Parliament. The Secretary of State for India allows the 
Viceroy to do anything he pleases, and never thinks of interference save and except 


in the matter of increasing the financial burden of India. Hasthere ever beena 


Viceroy more unpopular than Lord Curzon ? While as yet the country had not re- 
covered from the effects of a blasting famine, while the people were all over the 
country experiencing ‘the greatest agony from the outbreak of plague, Lord 
Curzon did not feel the slightest compunction in holding the Delhi Durbar, in 
utter disregard of the poverty and sufferings of the teeming millions of India. In 
his recent utterances in England, his Lordship has indulged freely in sentiments 
while speaking of his Indian fellow-subjects ; and judging from his speeches, we 
dare say the English people have been impressed with the idea that his love for 
the Indian people is as deep as it is boundless. Ifthe great English people 
would look into his administration, they are sureto be disabused of the notions 


which are apt to get into their head by reason of the utterances of Lord Curzon 


with all the force lent to them both by the glamour of his rhetorie and the influence 
of his position. The Indian people do not find any indication of his love. They 
have been continually crying that Lord Curzon has been the author of their ru. 
He has been depriving them of appointments which they considered themselves 
legitimately entitled to, and putting in Europeans and Eurasians. He has abolished 
competitive examinations as an opening to higher grade services, whereby men 
could get into good posts by force of their ability and not oy favouritism or back- 
stair influence. By passing the Universities Act in the face of opposition of the 
whole country, he has absolutely disregarded public opinion and b:ought mto 
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existence an Act of a very doubtful utility. He has not stopped short there. He 
has branded the entire Indian Press with foul suspicion by the production of the 
Official Secrets Act. Is this a tale of love? We really wish the Engish people 
could see their way to examine the administration of Lord Curzon. They will 
find that his Lordship has very deservedly been unpopular in this country, and that 
his return as a Viceroy is not regarded with feelings of joy. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th September, in commenting upon 

Late debate on the Indian Budget in , the late debate on the Indian Budget in Parliament, 
marina: says :—“I am glad to think (the Secretary of State 
averred) that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not sitting on this bench at this 
moment, for if he were, with the difficulties which have beset him this year, he 
might be inclined to ejaculate in the well-known phrase, ‘ what a Budget to loot!’” 
Because of the. succession of surpluses rendered possible ; not because India is 
overwhelmingly prosperous, destitution unknown, famine scarce, the country won- 
derfully recuperative, and what not, but because receipts are under-estimated and. 
— expenditure over-estimated so as to leave (secure?) a good balance on the credit 
fide (at the end of the year?) This vicious system gives our financial affairs an 
appearance which is but appearance from top to bottom. Credit is thus taken for 
rise in receipts and decrease in expenditure when actuals come to be dealt with; 
these facts are supposed and trotted out to prove the great care that the Govern- 
ment takes in weninailleg the resources of India. A careful reader cannot but see 
below the surface when in-comings mount up and out-goings go down year after 


year. 
# # a * % x 


As the Government could not presume to know better how to benefit the 
people with their money, it were well if it was left with the people themselves and 
an aggressive policy of philanthropy given up. But Lord Curzon thinks British 
statesmanship can solve Indian problem, social and political, educational and 
material, moral, and religious, except that of adding to the people’s income. 


Nay, more. Lord Curzon thinks himself competent to take in hand Tibet as 
well, and set its affairs right so as to enable India to reap the highest benefit from 
its neighbour, and make a fool of Russia intent upon embracing within its tenta- 
cles the land of the Lamas. Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree was ready at his post 
with an amendment consisting of two parts, the question of the cost of the expedi- 
tion, and the policy of the same. This was an unfortunate combination and caused 
even Mr. Herbert Roberts to declare that he rose to second the first part. Not 
only no division was called for, but the motion itself was withdrawn. It certainly 
left a bitter taste in the Indian mouth that had to swallow the bitterest possible 
pill, the cost of the expedition. The expenditure has been put at 54 lakhs to the 
end of the year. In view of the developments that have taken place since the 
budget was presented in March last, one is at a loss to make out how the figure 
was worked out. Let us, however, hope it marks the outside limit. Sir Charles 
Dilke raised his strong voice in favour of the Indian. His most notable utterance 
was the demand that in any future Imperial conference, India should, next to the 
United Kingdom, play a predominant part ; and insisted that some Indian vote 
should be put on the British estimates soas to enable Indian questions to be 
raised in Supplies in the course of the Parliamentary session. 


This brings us to Lord Curzon’s contention, endorsed by Mr. Brodrick, name- 
ly, that India should not form a party question in Parliament. The most mis- 
chievous doctrine that could be promulgated and that has already done a world of 
mischief to us is this demand of raising India above parties. As the party system 
still obtains in England, to raise the Indian problem above party discussion is to 
take it out of parliamentary purview and control, and let the rulers on the spot do 
Whatever they like. We do not surely mean that the Indian question should be 
dentified with any party, Liberal or Conservative, but that whenever one party 1s 
in power the other should be educated enough in our affairs to take a lively in- 
terest in them and set things right when there is anything going wrong. So long 
a8 the party system prevails, and so long as India does not loom large enough in 
the political horizon of the party in opposition so as to induce it, when necessary, 
to question the confidence in the one in power onaccount of Indian mal-administra- 
ton, Parliamentary interference in our affairs shall be almost a nonentity as it 
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of his calibre and training to hold the office. We trust the 
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isnow. In these days of more enlightment in India, Englishmen are more afraid 
to impeach the wrong-doers of their nation than they were before. If there are 
fewer Warren Hastings now, Edmund Burkes have become almost a rarity. We 
hear much tall talk about the Empire and its Imperialism, but less or almost no- 


‘thing about justice and fair play between nation and nation, much less between 


rulers and ruled. 
TI—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER, 
3 leads 
TII.—Native Srarzs. 
Nil. 
1V.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


4. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th September, says :—The inability 
of the District and Sessions Judge of Lucknow to do 
Of nena cent Civil Judgeship at CiVil work, the general congestion of cases in the file 
pecaivie of Sub-Judges and institution of big taluqdéri cases, 
which occupy the time of the Sub-Judges for months together at the sacrifice of 
ordinary civil work, have once more brought to the front the st of having a 
permanent Civil Judge at Lucknow, and we are told that the Government of these 
provinces is about to approach the Government of India to obtain sanction for the 
creation of a permanent Civil Judgeship. We hope that the eos of the Local 
Government will be approved, and that we shall soon have a Civil Judge to relieve 
the Oudh litigants of their anxiety, the Subordinate Courts of the burden of their 
arrears, and improve the quality of justice imparted by the courts. It will, we think, 
cause no inconvenience to the parties in big suits all over the province to have 
their cases heard at Lucknow. The hearing at Lucknow will be less expensive and 
the work would surely be done more expeditiously. The expenditure in creating 
the new appointment will be more than compensated by a better outturn of work. 
The question which will be asked with much concern by the members of the 
Subordinate service and the public alike will be as to the recruitment of the Judge. 
There will be no desire anywhere to raise any racial question here, but we may 
say that the proposal of the Government that the appointment should be given 
to a member of the Civil Service will be looked upon with strong disfavour. There 
are good Civilian Judges who will be an acquisition to the Court and in whose deci- 
sions the people shall have every confidence, but these are mostly men higher up in 
the service and cannot be had for Rs. 1,500 a month or so, which the Government 
is likely to offer to the new Civil Judge. On this amount only a Civilian with ten 
or twelve years’ service—most of which has been spent while holding the position 
of a Joint Magistrate—can be had, and he will surely not make an ideal Civil 


Judge. For a Civil Judge we want a trained lawyer, aman who has grown grey in 4 


the judicial service, and has to point to a long and distinguished career as a dis- 
penser of civil justice. We think the appointment should be reserved for the 
picked men of the Subordinate Judicial Service, and should be considered a prize- 
post for men who have done splendid work as Judges of the Small Cause Court or 
as Subordinate Judges. The Civil Judge of Lucknow, like that of a presidency town, 
must be a trained lawyer so that his judgment may command respect throughout 
the province. It was the Civil Judgeship of Lucknow from which Mr. Justice 
Banerjee was taken to the High Court. We think it is still possible to have men 

} io Government or 
the Government of India will not tie down the new appointment to certain condi: 
tions which are likely to mar the usefulness of the experiment. 


_ (b).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation, 


Nil. 
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(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
5. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st September, publishes a 


Baggestion to the Municipal Board letter in which the writer complains that while a 
for granting somenereilly for grata. Health officer has recently been appointed on a hand- 
et ia saan some salary at Bareilly, no steps have been taken to 
recognise in any way the valuable services which the hakéms render to the public 
by giving free medical advice to patients who go to them. In some of the neigh- 
bouring towns the Municipal Boards have made fixed monthly grants to certain 
hakéms and thereby encouraged them to pay more attention to patients who 
prefer the Yunani (Greek) to the European system of medical treatment. The 
writer does not see why the Municipal Board at Bareilly should not consider 
it worth while to danllacly patronize some of its local leading hakéms. | 


6. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 4th September, complains 
Need for cleansing the cattle troughs that the cattle-troughs, which one Lala J agat Narain, 
ee Honorary Magistrate, constructed at various impor- 
tant parts of the town of Allahabad, at his own expense, some years ago, for the 
benefit of dumb animals, are never cleansed. The consequence now is that the water 
stinks, and the animals refuse to drink it. Also people wash their dirty clothes 
in the troughs, Lala Jagat Narain or the Municipal Board ought to have the 
troughs cleansed at least once a fortnight. 


7. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 5th September, says that it 

complained, in a previous issue, that rubbish was 

of rabbish ying in the lanes at generally found lying in heaps in most of the lanes at 

yovaaes Sianren but that itis much to be regretted that the 
Municipal Board does not seem to have taken any action in the matter. 


(e).—Hducation. 


8. The Hindustdni (Lucknow), of the 7th September, referring to the 
resolutions recently passed by the Syndicate of the 

lately possed by tho Allahabad Univer- Allahabad University, viz., (1) that the answer 
= papers of those candidates for the Entrance and 
School Final examinations who fail in English should not be examined in other 
subjects, (2) that the question papers of the M.A. and the B.A. examinations 
should in future be revised half an hour before their distribution in the examina- 
tion hall, to ensure their correctness, (3) that no guarantee should be given to 


students in respect to the order of the oe papers, in the programme of 


any of the examinations held by the University, and (4) that the Punjab 
University should not be allowed to hold its Oriental Title examinations 
within the limits of the Allahabad University, observes that all these resolutions 
are utterly unjust, cruel and open to very serious objections. As regards the first 
resolution, unsuccessful candidates have a right to know in what subjects they are 
deficient. Moreover, when they pay the full amount of the prescribed exam- 
ination fee, there is no reason why they should be deprived of the privilege of 
having all their answer papers examined. With reference to the second resolution, 
itis a matter for much regret that mistakes should so often be found in the question 
papers: the Registrar should certainly be: held responsible to see that the papers 
contain no mistakes. The Syndicate has been particularly cruel to the students 
in passing the third resolution. It is true that one night’s hard study of a subject 
would not materially help a student who has been negligent throughout the year 
to pass the examination, but it cannot be denied, at the same time, that it helps 
steady workers a good deal in brushing up their memory before they come to the 
examination hall. The last resolution is simply over-selfish and short-sighted. The 
London University is allowed to hold its examinations at Calcutta, and there appears 
no reason why the Allahabad University should be so jealous of a sister institution 
as to prohibit it from holding its Oriental Language examinations within its 
jurisdiction, especially when no local Arabic and Persian title examinations are 
held in these Provinces. 


(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
90 
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(9).—General, 


9. The Arya Mitra (Agra), of the 1st September, referring to the Hon’ble 
Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur’s proposals for legislating 
Bahadur’s proposals regarding the against any persons becoming a sddhu (mendicant) 


Arva Mitra. on Rai Nihal Chand 
beggary nuisance in India. 


or fakir (beggar) before he is 18 years of age, and 
for establishing orphanages in the various provinces for bringing up destitute 
orphans, expresses its full approval of the proposals, and says that a law for 
checking professional beggary has become extremely necessary In India. If legis. 
lation on the lines suggested be resorted to, it should provide punishment not 
only for boys and girls becoming mendicants before they attain their majority, 
but also for those grown-up sadhus who may be found with such young persons, 
There are, however, certain classes whose only profession is beggary. For such 


classes, Government should provide some sort of employment for the grown-up 


HINDOSTHAN, 
5th September, 1904. 
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Ist September, 1904: 


SHAHNA-I-HIND, 
lst September, 1904. 


persons, to :eclaim them from their demoralizing profession, and establish special 
industrial or technical schools where their children may be given compulsory educa- 
tion, and trained to manufacture articles for the market, the profits of which should 
o towards the cost of their maintenance. | 
10. The English Hindosthén (Kalakénkar), of the 5th September, says :— 
Question of the supply of free rail- ‘’ Wesurely consider it very mean of the railway admin- 
way Passage to poor Indien pation: istration to have refused to grant free passage to the 
Institute at Kusanli for treatment.  =§ patients en route to the Kasauli Institute. Their 
income is due chiefly to the poor third class passengers of India, and therefore 
they should have consented to grant them free passage, and even if they could 
not do it for the whole number of them, they should have done it for half or 
quarter of them at least. However, it is very satisfactory that our Local Govern- 
ment has come forward to help the movement, and has graciously increased its 
annual grant from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000. We hope that the noble example of Sir James 
Digges La Touche will be followed by other Local Governments, Lieutenant-Governors, 
and Governors of India, because this movement is in the right direction; and 
His Honour’s example ought not to be followed by his colleagues only, but the 
landed-proprietors, Rajas and Mahdrdjas should also follow the noble example. 
Our Réja Rampal Singh authorizes us to announce that he is willing to pay for the 
passage of the people of his estate to the Kasauli Institute, to and fro, who may 
be bitten by rabid animals on his estate, and who may wish to go to the said 
Institute through the recommendation of the District officials. The Raja is going 
to send a copy of this article to the District Magistrate with a letter, in which he 
will express his willingness to defray the abovementioned expenses. 


V — LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 


VI.—RalILway. 


11. The Surmd-i-Rozgdr (Agra), of the 1st September, complains that as 

Need for providing separate means of both the Kast Indian and Rajputana-Malwa Railway S 
third-class passengers at roth the piat, at the Agra Fort station have only one gate each 
rOrims of the two ralways ot Agre. —_ for admitting third-class passengers to their respective 
platforms, the passengers, especially females, with infants in their arms, and 
bundles of luggage on their heads, are exposed to much jostling and elbowing, and 
are inconvenienced in other ways. The Agra Fort station is a big one through which 
many passenger trains pass daily, and the authorities of the two railways con- 
cerned would do well to provide an additional gate to their respective platforms, 
so that females may in future be admitted by one gate and males by the other, 


their tickets being of course checked by two different officials at the two gates. 
) VII.—Post Orrick. 


12. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 1st September, says that one Ali 


Bakhsh at Meerut remitted, from the local post office, 
Office at Meera. eins the Post @ money order for Rs. 9-12-6, being the land revenue 

due from him for 1311 Fasli, to the Tahsildar of Nagina, 
district Bijnor, on the 6th February, 1904, and that the Tahsildar despatched 
the official “ dakhila” (receipt) for the sum on the 8th idem, but that neither 
the postal acknowledgment for the money-order, nor the tahsil dakhila have yet 
been received by the former, though he wrote several times to the postal ,au- 
thorities at Meerut on the subject. Similarly one Haji Abdul Ghani, proprietor 
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of a cap workshop at Meerut, sent some caps per value-payable parcel to a person 
at Jubbulpore some time ago, but he has not till now received the money, though 
the consignee has informed him that he duly took delivery of the parcel and paid 
the money. Such.cases are simply scandalous, and the Postmaster-General should 
see to them. 


VIII.—NatTive Societies AND Re icious anp Socrat Matters. 


18. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 22nd August, says :—From what a 
i ie Minslas correspondent writes to us we learn with deep regret 
of the temple of Rédha Govinda at that the old temple of Radha Govindaji at Brindaben 
Brindaban, district Muttra. ° 
is allowed to be desecrated. Bhang¢s (sweepers) 
walk over the sacred temple ; and foreigners (Europeans) trudge on the floor with 
shoes on. The observances with regard to the use of a sacred Hindu temple 
are truly set at defiance, and what surprises us most is that the Maharaja of 
Jeypur legally prone | the ownership of the temple.-is totally indifferent to such 
acts. From a spiritual standpoint the temple is not an individual possession ; it is 
a public place of worship. The whole Hindu society is bound to maintain the 
sanctity of the temple, and having regard to the susceptibilities of the orthodox 
class, we trust His Highness the Maharaja will, in consultation with the Foreign 
Office, adopt suitable measures. 


14. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 22nd August, says :—Despite the 
Complaint regarding (British) mii- Strict prohibition by law and regular warning by in- 
tary PeChages of Maymerdel, distriee scription on slabs of stone at the entrance gates of 
conn the peaceful villages of Brajamandal, it pains us 
much to learn that at such places the shooting of innocent animals is still practised 
by military people, disturbing the tranquillity of the quiet sanctuaries, the 
abodes of spiritual devotees. It is most desirable that the authorities that be 
should control such illegal and unpleasant conduct. 


IX.—MIScELLANEOUS, 


hic, - -KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
Offg. Government Reporter onthe Native Press 
The 13th September, 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Porrrics. 
(a).—Foreign. 


1, Tus Hindi Aindosthén (Kalékankar), of the 11th September, referring 
to the announcement recently made in the London 
sioner to rule in gomaliiand,—Ss-« G@F@zette regarding the appointment of a British Com- 
3 missioner to rule in Somaliland, says that when the 
country has once come under the civilizing influence of the British Government, its 
future prosperity is assured. The present waste tracts of Somaliland will soon be 
reclaimed, and made to yield abundant harvests; the people will lose their rugged- 
ness under the mollifying influence of education ; and then a brisk trade will sprin 
up between Somaliland and England in course of time,,convincing the world that 
the expedition which the British Government sent to the country some time ago 
was not a wild goose chase as it was thought to be at the time, but an undertaking 
full of great possibilities in the near future. 


— (b).—Home. 


2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 12th September, says :—The proposal 
made some time ago in regard to the sending of 
Exsigod to ecquaintthe British pubie & deputation to England for the purpose of setting 
with the grievances of the Indian forth the grievances of the Indian people before 
the British electorate, has been revived within the 
last few days, and has apparently advanced a step. The plan now is to time the 
deputation so that it arrives in England on the eve of the next General Election, 
and the Indian speakers go up and down the constituencies (country) for the purpose 
of informing ietdightening) the public upon Indian questions in general, and more 
particularly upon those matters in connection with which the popular leaders on 
this side are most at variance with the present administration. The project depends 
mainly, of course, upon the degree of financial support which may be forthcoming; 
and it is interesting to learn that the energetic Jomt Secretary of the National 
Congress undertakes to get together sufficient funds during his next visit to this 
city (sic). We notice that some of our Indian contemporaries are engaged in making 
unofiicial nominees for the deputation, and that some of these show an imperfect 
acquaintance with the actual circumstances which would need to be taken into 
account. 


8. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 12th September, says:—The worst 
Lord Curzon’slate speeches inEng- feature of Lord Curzon’s speeches in England 18 their 
land. most mischievous optimism. As Viceroy of India, 
Lord Curzon has attracted much attention in Great Britain, chiefly owing to the 
British expedition to Thibet of which His Lordship is the author, and which is 
very agreeable to the present Imperialistic tendencies of the British people. His 
speech at the Guildhall is the greatest speech he has made during his sojourn in 
ngland, and as such it has attracted the widest attention of all his recent utter- 
ances in that country. The mischief, therefore, it has done and is doing is great. 
Our Viceroy is nothing, if not an unabashed boaster of his own acts. None 
can blow his own trumpet more loudly and longer than does Lord Curzon. So tb 
is not at all surprising that he spoke so eulogistically of the great deeds of his 
five years’ administration. He took an exaggerated and quite an erroneous view 0 
each of his acts. Then he concluded with the following words :—‘“ As the result of 
these efforts I can point to an India that is more prosperous, more contented and 
more hopeful. Wealth is increasing in India. There is no test you can apply 
which does not demonstrate it. Trade is growing, evidences of progress and pros- 
perity are multiplying on every side.” This is the finest piece of boasting that we 
think has ever been indulged in by any Indian Viceroy. The worst part of itis 
that it is not like an ordinary boast based chiefly on truth, but based mostly on 
untruth. Lord Curzon while uttering the above-quoted words of self-laudation 
before a London audience, ignorant of Indian affairs and its real condition, wa 
_ acting almost the part of a charlatan, who on his return home from a foreign !an 
relates to his comrades, objects of wonder and deeds of heroism as witnessed or done 
by himself—mere products of his fertile brain—but which he is sure there is n02é 
about him to contradict. | 
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We are at a loss to make out on what data Lord Curzon forms his conviction, 


if heat all has the conviction, that as the result of his five years’ rule India is “ more 

prosperous, more contented, and more hopeful.” Even if some of his measures 

may be expected by him to prove beneficial to the country, it is yet too early for 
him to declare that they have already brought about the millennium in the land. 

In truth, not a single measure of Lord Curzon’s administration can be said to 

be calculated to remove our pao | to such a degree as suddenly to lift this country 

prosperity. We cannot call India prosperous, until we 

can find that the annual income per head has become at least two hundred rupees. 


- But far from reaching that amount, the individual Indian income is still at its ori- 


ginal estimate of but 30 rupees per annum. Unless Lord Curzon, by accurate and 
unimpeachable calculation of the Indian tax-payer’s income, can establish that it 
has increased, it is absurd on his part to assert that we Indians are growing pros- 
erous. Then as to the flattermg unction His Lordship lays to his soul by adele. 
ing in the thought that the Indian people have grown “more contented ” under 
his rule, we are given no tangible proof in support of it beyond a Viceregal sup- 
sition. We have had, on the contrary, proofs of growing discontent during 
tad Curzon’s régime. It is an open secret that the Native Princes have been 
deeply dissatisfied at the treatment they have received at His Lordship’s hands. 
The Delhi Darbar turned them from allies mto vassals, and never before were they 
treated so imperiously as during the years Lord Curzon has been Viceroy of India. 
Then as regards the feeling of the people, what has ever caused so much discon- 


tent among them as the impending dismemberment of Bengal, the passing of the 


Universities Act, the Official Secrets Act, the abolition of competition, and other 
like measures, too notorious to require mention? It seems to us that, because 
Lord Curzon knows too well that there is discontentment in the land in consequence 
of his rule, His Excellency asserted that the effect of his measures was the 
deepening of contentment. Then again, Lord Curzon does not hesitate to 
urge that his Indian administration has made the people “more hopeful.” This 
is also an arbitrary and dogmatic assertion made to conceal the ugly fact 
that the Curzonian policy has sown the seeds of deep despair in the Indian mind, 
a despair which leads many of our countrymen to conjure others to give up every 
endeavour to induce the Government to hearken to our prayers by the creation of a 


' strong way opinion. Instead of making the people more hopeful, Lord Curzon 


has robbed them of the hope they cherished till lately as to the high possibilities 
of British administration in this country. 

“Wealth is increasing in India.” That is one of Lord Curzon’s high 
dictums, But what is the proof? “There is no test you can apply which does not 
demonstrate it,” replies His Lordship. That is a generalization, bold: in its optim- 
istic flight. But the only reliable test for the supposed increase of wealth could be 
an independent investigation into the condition of the people, such as was demand- 
ed not long ago by some Indian representatives and British well-wishers of India. 
But Lord Curzon was too wary to give opportunities to us to institute such a test, 
knowing too well that, put to such a test, the boast of increase of wealth would be 
proved only too vain and chimerical. Then again, the boast will never survive the 
test of calculation, made according to the statistics of Government itself, as to the 
growth of income of the Indian people per head. A London audience, notorious 
for its crass ignorance of matters Indian, may be caught in by a Viceregal dogmatic 


assertion that every test that you can apply will demonstrate the increase of 


wealth in India, but no Indian can possibly be caught by such a chaff. 
_ _ ord Curzon’s mischievous optimism as regards the state of Sings in India 
is further betrayed by what he said about the relations between Englishmen and 
Indians. “I rejoice to say,” said His Lordship, “that the conduct of Englishmen 
in general in India towards the Indians is exemplary, even in trying and provoca- 
tive circumstances.” Who that knows anything about this delicate affair would 
hot say that this is but a highly rose-coloured representation of the real state of 
feeling between the rulersand the ruled. Far from being exemplary, the conduct of 
the generality of Englishmen towards Indians is shameful. The Englishman in 
India says to the Indian openly that for him “ not to be kicked is a bargain,” and 
lays down the rule of not s eaking to a native without first kicking him. What he 
Says he does, He has the pat of suiting his action to his words, at least in this 
Matter if not in others, Not to speak of trying and provocative circumstances, even 
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when the Indian gives.no offence to the Englishman or provokes him'in any way, 
the latter maltreats the former just for the fun of the thing, or to i 3 the spirit 
of the conqueror that rages in his breast, unstifled and unresisted. Under pro. 
vocation, the Englishman kills the Indian outright by shooting him“own, while in 
trying circumstances he uses his hands and legs upon his person with that tender. 
ness which brings on a rupture of his fragile spleen or breaks his bones. And over 
all this Lord Curzon expressed his joy and showered his encomiums! 

“Our work is righteous and it shall endure.” These are the words with 
which Lord Curzon concluded his speech. It is a truth which nobody denies that 
the British Government has done some good to India with the intention of doin 
her good. But good work of this character has been — little when compared 
with the evil it has wrought to. satisfy the selfish greed of the British Govern- 
ment and British people. Pauperization and emasculation of Indian races have 
been the baneful result of British rule ; and the policy which Lord Curzon has in- 
augurated in India is the policy of coercion and repression which only intensifies 
the impoverishment and the physical and mental degradation of the people, that 
have set in since the establishment of British supremacy in India. “Our work is 
righteous,” is an assertion which cannot hold water. Kvery one who studies im- 
partially the history of British connection with India will be forced to this conclu- 
sion. It is one of Lord Curzon’s mischievously optimistic aphorisms which it were 
better if never uttered. It is superfluous to observe that by his speeches in 
England Lord Curzon has only helped to propagate erroneous notions about India’s 
present condition and prospects. 


~ 4, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 12th September, publishes, as a hoax, a 
letter, purporting to have been addressed to the editor 
ministration of india, and ofhisrecent DY Lord Curzon from England, as follows :—Sir—It 
ee is ungenerous of you, not to say, disloyal, to con- 
stantly attack my personality and my administration. It is for writings such ag 
those of yours that I have had to pass the Official Secrets Act, and I give you fair 
warning that on my return to India I will put down sedition in every form witha 
high hand. 


I must impress on you and the teeming millions of India that I am a Her- 
cules to all intents and purposes. Not only have I, like the great hero, achieved 
twelve great labours, but am, as the world knows, possessed of all the attributes of 
a demi-god. | 


Of the labours performed by me in India, Sir Arundel has been, under my 
direction, and I may add, occasionally to my dictation, preparing a record. This 
record, to the eterna] shame of Indian editors, I will have placed in some most 
conspicuous _ of the Victoria Memorial that is building in Calcutta. One or 
two of the labours, equally great and celebrated, recently achieved by me in my 
native land, I may mention for the benefit of your readers. ily ages 
Pluto and Cerberus, his three-headed dog, even while absent from this country, 
managed to keep here Lord Scarsdale full of life and activity. Could any other 
Viceroy on his return from the shores of India have the good fortune or misfortune 
—as the case might be—to see his fatheralive? Itis Ialonewhoam capable of per- 
forming such a wonderful feat. I may refer hereto another event. The Lord Mayor 
of London was to hold a Durbar on the 15th ultimo at 7 p.u. The whole of that 
day was dull, dark and dreary ; and, by a strange irony of fate, as the time 
for the Durbar approached, Egyptian darkness swallowed up London. In his per- 
prexity the poor — Mayor came to me. Now, what do you think I did? Like 

ercules (?) of old, I simply said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and there was light. Know, 


_ Mr. Editor, even the heavenly bodies obey my mandates, Know and tremble. 


In recognition of my services, the Lord Mayor has presented me the Freedom of 
the City of London. and I have graciously accepted it. Incidentally, I may 


mention, the Lord Mayor’s Durbar was a failure. The poor old man has no 
imagination. 


The Pioneer of Allahabad has told me it is beneath myself to take notice of 
what appears in native papers. Anyhow I shall ask you to desist. For it 1s m 


my power to make you curse the hour mm which the Editor of the Citizen dared to 
interfere with-——C URzoN. er : | , 


‘ 
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Nil. 


| LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. — 


5. The Zul-Qarnain (Budaun), of the 14th September, in continuation of ZUL-QARNAIN, 


its previous comments on the provisions of the Agra 
aaa Teeeaey Act of 1901 (vide article No. 5, page: 289 

of the United Provinces Selections from the Native 
Press for 1904), says that while section 45, allowing, as it does, a landlord to in- 
stitute a suit for enhancement of rent against any number of tenants collectively, 
saves him the trouble and expense of suing each tenant separately as he had to 5 
under the old Act, it is not expected to work satisfactorily in respect to the tenants. 
The court having to deal with a number of holdings in a single suit, and within 
a limited time, will generally find it diffcult to correctly estimate the value 
of each holding, and determine due enhancement thereon. But even supposing 
that the court finds no such difficulty, and grants enhancement only on such of the 
holdings as ought to pay more, it can only reject the suit in respect to others which 
have already been paying more than they should, and not grant abatement to these 
at the same time. To remedy this drawback Revenue courts should, in tryin 
suits for enhancement of rent, be empowered, like settlement officers, to grant also 
abatement of rent where they may deem it necessary. Under section 50 if a court 
finds that the produce of a holding was diminished by drought, hail, &c., it can, 
while giving a decree in a suit for arrears of rent, make such reduction therein as 
appears just to it; but it cannot at the same time make a proportionate reduction 
in the revenue’ payable by the landlord. If a material diminution is entailed 
on the assets of the landlord on account of the reduction made by the court in 
the rent, and the landlord puts up a claim for remission in the revenue, it is then, 
and then only, that the revenue authorities can take this claim into consideration. 
This is certainly most unfair. As Government fixes the revenue on the basis of the 
rent-roll of a mr Foon and not on the personal circumstances of the landlord, there 
seems no reason why he should not have a corresponding remission in the revenue 
for any remission ef rent, however small, made to the tenant. Moveover, when a 
tenant, who is unwilling to pay, is sued for arrears of rent, this section induces him 
toinvariably put up the pleas of drought, &c. In section 58 the expression “a tenant 
from year to year” occurs, which is not defined anywhere in the Act. Does it mean 
simply a non-occupancy tenant or what? If a non-occupancy tenant, what need was 
there for introducing this new undefined expression here? Section 63 lays down that 
“no suits for the ejectment of a non-occupancy tenant shall be instituted except be- 
tween the thirtieth day of June and the first day of October,” and section 73 says 
that “every ejectment in execution of a decree for ejectment shall take effect from 
the first day of July next following the date of the institutton of the suzt: pro- 
vided if the decree is not passed before such first day of July, the ejectment shall 
take effect from the date on which the decree is executed.” Now if both the 
dates in section 63 are inclusive, as are those mentioned in all other sections 
of this Act, a landlord, who institutes the suit on the thirtieth day of June, will 
become entitled (according to the letter of section 73) to eject the tenant any time, 
during that very year, after he has obtained a decree for the purpose ; while if he 
Institutes the suit only a day after, z.e., on the first day of July, he must wait for 
a whole year for the ejectment. This is absurd; and the dates in question must 
evidently be exclusive, and the sooner the ambiguity is removed the better. Again, 
section 73 leaves it doubtful as to whether the year in which ejectment proceed- 
ings are taken is to be included in the tenant’s period of cultivation or not. 
For instance, suppose a tenant has completed 11 years of his tenure on the 30th of 


June when a suit is instituted for his ejectment ; and it is evident that under this . 


Section his ejectment cannot be effected before the expiry of a year from that date, 


when he shall have completed his 12 years’ continuous cultivation : what would be his © 


Status under the circumstances? Different officers have given different judgments 
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on this point, and it should be cleared up. Section 103 empowers a court to 


t compensation for extorting payment of rent, by illegal confinement or other 
uress : such an offence comes under the Indian Penal Code, and there hardly seems 
any necessity for punishing the offending landlord both under the Tenancy Act and 
the Penal Code for one and the same offence. Section 109 says that “(1) ‘when a 
tenant makes a payment on account of rent, he may declare the year, or the year 
and the instalment to which he wishes the payment to be credited, and the pay- 
ment shall be credited accordingly ;” and that “(2) if he does not make any such 
declaration, the payment may be credited on account of any arrear not barred b 
limitation that the landlord thinks fit.” The result of such a hard and fast rule 
is to compel the landlord to realize rent from the tenant from year to year with 
great severity, in utter disregard of any diminution that may have occurred in the 
produce of the soil on account of drought, &c., so that no portion of rent might 
become time-barred. As to the provision made in the section for preventing the 
crediting of a payment of rent to any arrear barred by limitation, it would prove 
no bar in actual practice ; for a landlord can always secure false witnesses to prove 
that the tenant had wished the payment to be so credited. The greater the diffi- 
culty law places in the way of the landlord to realize rent from the tenant the 
worse will be the condition of the latter, and the relations between them will 
become anything but satisfactory and cordial. | 


(b).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).— Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
6. The Hind: Pradép (Allahabad), in its jomt issue of May, June and 


y, complains that the official who lately revised 
Alleged over-assessments of the the assessments of the water-rate at Allahabad, per- 
— formed this duty most perfunctorily. When he went 
round the town revising the assessments, he arbi- 
trarily estimated the rental values of the houses, with the result that he generally 
over-rated the values. Again, he did not send for the house owners, and inform them, 
on the spot, of the amount of the rate he proposed to assess on their houses, to 
enable them to submit their objections. To aggravate the evil, the newly imposed 
house-tax has also been assessed on the basis of the revised water-rate assessments. 
The people are groaning under the two heavy assessments which are now collected 
from them. The assessments are undoubtedly excessive, and the paternal Govern- 
ment would do well to have them revised and reduced, and thereby check the 
iniquity of the Municipal Board in the matter. 

7. The Praydg Sdémachér (Allahabad), of the 11th September, says 
that some time ago the Praydgwdls, or Ganges 
priests, at Allahabad were ordered by the Cantonment 
Magistrate to remove the straw sheds which they 

- erected upon their chaukis (low wooden tables to sit 
upon) at the Benzghdt at Allahabad for the convenience of bathers, and to use 
only bamboo umbrellas for protection against the sun and rain. They are now 
asked by the same authority to pay a tax of four annas each on pain of being 
disallowed to put up their chaukis at the ghat in future. This proposal to impose a 
tax on the Praydgwils is simply egregious, no such tax having ever being levied 
from them before. 

8. The Praydg Samdchdér (Allahabad ), of the 11th September, says that 
the condition of the Chauk road leading to Dara- 
‘ae ganj, especially downto Kothéparcha at Allahabad 
is simply disgraceful, being quite out of repairs, and full of deep holes. The ma- 
jority of the roads in Allahabad are generally in an unsatisfactory condition. The 


Complaint regarding the proposal 
to impose a tax on the Prayagwals 
for putting up their chauits at the 
Benighat at Allahabad. 


The roads at Allahabad. 


reason is not far to seek. The concrete is simply consolidated by means of 


a cylinder worked by an engine, and not beaten down with rammers as was done for- 
merly ; and the result is that no sooner has a road been mended than the concrete gets 
loose and comes out, and holes form. | 


( 319 ) 
(e).— Education. 


' 9, The Chhdtra Hitatshi (Aligarh), for August, observes that while the 
courses of studies prescribed for the lower school 
complains rited forthe lower senool classes in the United Provinces were already too 
classes in the United Provinces, = = heavy for the students—who, by the by, are given no 
religious education whatever—Government has now thought fit to lay down that 
every student, while studying Hindi or Urdu.as his second language, should pick 
up so much of the other vernacular also, as will enable him to write from dictation 
from & primary class text book in the latter language. It isa pity that a fresh 
burden has been laid on the boys, which will certainly put a severe strain on their 
energy and affect their health ; but Government has power to do what it likes! 
10. The Hindi Hindosthdn (Kalékénkar), of the 8th September, ‘says 
that according to the Civil and Military Gazette, 
special steps taken in the Panjab the Director of Public Instruction in the Banj ab has, 
to give impetus to the spread of . ° ° ° 
primary education among the people. +0 give impetus to the spread of primary education, 
recently decided to grant a moiety of the house rent, 
of the cost of furniture, books, &c. to the indigenous boys schools, and the entire 
cost of books, sewing materials, &., to the wicks schools in that province. This isa 
move in the right direction, and is well calculated to encourage the spread of elemen- 
tary education in the villages to a considerable extent ; and the Education Depart- 
ment in the other provinces would do well to take similar steps to disseminate 
primary education among the masses, especially among the females. Accordin 
to a Sanskrit verse, education is the first step in the ladder of all — an 
prosperity, and Government should give people as much facility and aid in acquir- 
ing it as 1t possibly can. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. } 
— (9).—General, 
11, The Lohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 8th September, bitterly 


lamenting the corruption so extensively prevalent 
among public officials, observes that different officials 
take bribes in different ways and forms. Some make no scruples to accept bribes 
personally, while others feeling chary of doing so, arrange to get their bribes 
through a third party. Some officials would fight shy of accepting hard cash, but 
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readily take in presents of all sorts of articles, jewellery, grain, &c. Some officials . 


go the length of selling justice to the highest bidder. There is yet a class of still 
greater rogues of officials who would quietly pocket a bribe, but render no benefit or 
help to the giver. As the law makes it penal for both the giver and receiver of a 
bribe, corrupt officials are seldom exposed, the people being afraid to state true 
facts. in court. Let Government modify the present law, making bribe-givers no 
more liable to punishment, and it will soon see how readily people come forward 
to accuse dishonest officials of corruption, and produce positive facts and figures 
‘ against their misbehaviour. 

12. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 8th September, says :—We 
rrocent orders of the Local Govern- welcome the timely = pesrenre of t he Government 
nent regarding plague administration order in connection with plague administration. The 
oe. plan of campaign which commands most approval and 
is accepted by Government is :— 

(1) preventive action by improving general sanitation ; 

(2) vigorous action on the occurrence of the first cases by disinfection with perchloride 
of mercury, and the destruction of probably infected material ; 

(3) evacuation of infected areas when the disease becomes epidemic, combined with so 
much disinfection of any kind or desiccation as the people wish and as can be carried out, those 
Who can afford to do so paying for it ; 

(4) the destruction, where the people wish it, of rats and mice. 

Regarding general preventive action the order says that‘an active policy 
of sanitation is being pursued in all the big cities ; and municipalities have been 
relieved in whole or in part of police charges in order to enable them to continue 
and extend it. It has been impressed upon all‘ municipalities that improvement in 
Sanitation is their first eae There is reason to hope that the general sani- 

condition of towns has appreciably improved in the course of the last two 
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years, but no effort should be spared to carry on the improvement.’ In spite of 


what Government says we confess we have not noticed any appreciable improve. 
ment in the sanitary condition of Allahabad ; for other cities we cannot speak. 


We are heartily at one with the suggestion that ‘committees and panches 
should be formed or strengthened in all municipalities and towns to. pay special 
attention to cleanliness,’ and hope that all district officers will, without any loss of 
time, call public meetings to form such committees ‘and instruct all their subordinates 
to do the same.’ | 

We are further in agreement with Government in thinking that ‘ey 
influence that can legitimately and prudently be brought to bear on the people should 
be brought to bear on them to clean the interiors of their houses, when cleansing 
operations are going on outside.’ We are glad to find that our view that the Dewal: 
white-washing operations may be made a part of the general process of disinfection 
commends itself also to Government. 

The order lays down :— | 

In places where Hindus predominate those operations may appropriately be arranged to 
coincide with the Dewali festival, when all orthodox Hindus should whitewash or clean their 
houses, a custom, like many other Hindu customs, based on ancient sanitary experience. 


Regarding the organization of charity and action in municipalities the obser. 
vations of the Lieutenant-Governor deserve reproduction. 


The misery caused by plague cannot fail to touch the hearts of an essentially kindly and 
charitable people. The Lieutenant-Governor desires to acknowledge the many actsof charity which 
the epidemic has called forth in the past. It will be for the ward committees and leading men 
of each city to. organize local charity in aid of persons rendered widows and orphans. by the 
pestilence, and of destitute persons who require medical comforts. District officers will aid any 
such organization. | 

In anticipation of an outbreak of plague, ward committees should be appointed by the 
district officer in consultation with the municipal board. Such committees should consist of 
members of the board and others, including, wherever possible, private medical practitioners of 
all kinds, and their duties should be— 
ied (a) to call attention to any defects in sanitary arrangements, particularly as to surface 

th ; | 


(5) to make arrangements to obtain the earliest intelligence of any case of plague; 
(c) to give information to the health officer or assistant health officer, as the case may 
be, of plague cases ; 
(a) to advise as to, and to assist in, the distribution of charitable funds, and generally 
to help and give confidence to the people. : 


Sufficient use has not yet been made of organized unofficial help. In some cases no 
doubt there is difficulty in securing such help, but much valuable and devoted work has already 
been done in the large cities by individuals ; what is wanted is more complete organization. 


We also believe that ‘ sufficient use has not yet been made of organized 
' unofficial help.’ Among non-officials the people who are best able to help in this 
q matter are doctors, hakims and vatds. Some of them have during past outbreaks 
of the epidemic rendered valuable help to the public. What is wanted is for 
7 — Officers to seek the help of all such, and show that such help is appre- 
clated. 

In connection with arrangements for evacuation, it is laid down that they »™: 
aes be made, as we insisted in our issue of the 25th ultimo, before the advent of 

ue. 

iii (1) Sites should be selected for health camps, and if necessary, compensation for the 
q land should be agreed on. Separate sites should be provided for those who can pay for hutting 
materials and for those who cannot. For the latter, open spaces in the city near their homes 
) in which they can put up chappars will ordinarily suffice. In choosing a site, regard should 
1 be had to facilities for watch and ward, coneervancy, lighting, water supply and fire protection. 


: | (2) Materials for temporary huts should be collected and stored in quantities at the tim? 
7 when they are readily procurable. 

| (3) A separate site should be chosen for a hospital, materials for huts should be pro 
i vided, and arrangements should be made for the treatment of the sick should necessity arisé 

‘| +) Care should be taken to keep the sites for hospitals and for health camps as distinct # 
possible. — 
Sites should be provided free by the municipal boards, and the people should be lef 
to build their own huts. It has been found that many persons complain of the huts built by 
the Government, while still more are deterred from going to them owing to their resemblan¢? 
to hospital and segregation camps. It is not necessary to insist on a standard plan, but vent 
Jation of the bry donne not be impeded and sanitary conditions should be carefully observed 
Materials should be provided at cost price to all who can afford to pay, and free to the poo! 
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ggestion, It. is said that ‘ sites 


- In this connection we venture to make a su 


should be provided free by the municipal boards, and: the —. “should be left to 


build their own huts.’ Could not the municipal boards provide on reasonable terms 
such sites for people to build permanent dwellings for themselves to-lave on? We 
know there are many persons of moderate means who are eager to build modest 
houses for themselves outside the congested dreas of cities, but cannot do so for 
want of suitable sites. We do not mean that capitalists should be allowed to take 
advantage of any sites that might be'offered by municipalities for the purpose of 
making money. Those who will occupy sites themselves are alone to have them. 
No one should have more than one plot. The area of each plot, the portions of each 
that should be built upon and left vacant, the sanitary rules to be observed in. the 
construction of the houses, their drainage, ventilation, &c., all may be stringently 
laid down and enforced by the municipalities. Ae ee 
There are many such sites in the outskirts of every city, and there is no 
reason why people should not have facilities to acquire them. 
The last paragraph of the order is very important and runs as follows :— 
The great thing for district officers to remember is that little can be accomplished with- 
out organizing unofficial assistance and making large use of it. Once the confidence of the people 
has been won, much may be accomplished which cannot now be thonght of. For the province 
asa whole it must be admitted that the attitude of the people is still one of profound and fearful 
distrust. Until quite recently many educated men believed that Government was spreading 


the plague. One of the Commissioners reports that an experienced tahsildar lately admitted 
to his Collector that he had shared this view. No effort should be spared to win the confidence 


of the people. | 
If ‘ the attitude of the people is still one of profound and fearful distrust,’ 


Government is responsible for it to a very large extent. The unwise and stringent 
measures adopted by Government at the first outbreak of plague. furnished the 
occasion for this disturst. Government distrusts even educated people. Govern- 
ment officers in their omniscience think that they know all about the people’s feel- 
ings, wishes and needs, but that educated Indians have “ape ge from the clouds 
and cannot and do not voice the feelings, wishes and needs of the people. Trust 
begets trust, distrust begets its like. Why then complain? Begin to trust the 
public, take them into your confidence and you will have their confidence. As for 
the masses, so long as they are so largely illiterate, no sanitary or other measures 
can have their full measure of success. Let Government spend more money on 
education and sanitation and less on expeditions and exploitation, and there will 
be less reason to complain. 


13. The English Hindosthan (Kalikénkar) of the 9th September, SAYS:— pInpOsTHAN, 


Weare glad to learn from para. 43 (of the Administra- 


cea orders regarding anti- tion Report of the United Provinces for 1902-1903) 


nited Provinces. that the Lieutenant-Governor attaches great import- 


ance to the maintenance of the village sanitation inspec- 
tion books, and has noted with regret that they are neglected in several districts. We 
are rejoiced to learn this, Surely, sanitation and other preventive measures should be 
taught to the uneducated Indians who are great sufferers from plague and other pesti- 
lences inIndia. They should be taught where to keep their sheep, goats, cattle, &c., 


_ &. They keep these animals at present in their very houses, where they themselves 


live, and the refuse of these animals is heaped up in front of the doors, or some- 
where thereabouts. The smell of the dunghills is horrifying to a man who is un- 
accustomed to them ; but it is not perceptible to those who live among these cattle, and 
get accustomed to the noxious efiluvia, though they bear the result of its effect, by 
getting cholera, plague, fever, &c., &c., and die like rotten sheep. The water they 
k is also very noxious. With the exception of places where puckka wells are 
sunk by the rich mahajans of the country, the poor villagers drink sometimes the 
water of tanks and jhzls where they bathe, and wash their cattle, and even wherein 

the country pigs of the villages wallow. . 
Now a few words anent the principles laid down by the Government as 


_ quoted in our last issue. Yes, it is true, and very sad indeed, that the attitude of 


the people of these provinces is still one of profound and fearful distrust towards 
vernment, and it is trué that, until quite recently, even many educated people 
believed that Government was spreading the plague. (There ought to be a law 
, for particularly punishing these mischievous, disloyal, suicidal people.) 
© first proposal of the Government is to take preventive action by improving 
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sanitation; and we gladly aye it with all our heart, provided that the above-men- 
tioned sanitation is taken, at the very beginning, into hand. Secondly, our Govern- 
ment proposes to take vigorous action on the occurrence of first cases, by disinfection, 
and by destruction of infected materials. This also is a most desirable measure, and 
it should be resorted to. The third proposal is the evacuation of infected areas. This 
is a most desirable measure, and has been now well adopted by the people all over 
the country, and, has therefore, proved a great source of saving lives. The fourthigs 
the destruction of rats and mice where the people wish it. This isa ridiculous thi 
for Government to do. We believe the villagers can better manage to destroy rats 
and mice than Government soldiers or the police can do. They do not require any 
bayonet charges, or volleys, nor does the .police baton seem properly adapted for 
attacking and destroying these rats et sows. But our Government seems to have . 
quite forgotten that the bubonic disease is not only carried by rats and mice, but 
that it attacks also monkeys, squirrels, cattle, and the denizens of the forest. So if 
the destruction of these big animals is intended, then undoubtedly they require a 
column of the standing arm and a posse of police. ae 

14. The English Hindosthdn (Kalékénkar), of the 12th September, in 
continuation of the above article, says :—However, 
one thing is very strange, and that is this, that His 
‘Honour, with all his good suggestions for, preventive 
| measures, quite forgets the introduction of any medical 
measure. Inoculation is not mentioned at all. Then, again, various medicines 
have been discoverd by some English doctors as being very effective. Indian 
doctors have also discovered that the use of ném leaves in different ways is good, 
both for the fever, and for the ripening, and curing of the bubo, and that the smoke 
of the burning twigs and leaves drives away the bacilli of the disease from the 
infected areas. The best proof of the utility of the ném tree is demonstrated in 
Kalakankar, where the Raja has planted ném trees all over the Bazar, Hanuman- 
ganj, and the Kalakankar Fort, inasmuch as although the plague came as close as 
Kara and Manikpur, it did not come to Kaldékankar. Then, the use of leeches over 
the bubo, and the application of garlic poultices, have been discovered by native doc- 
tors to be very efficacious for ripening and curing the bubo. Why are all these me- 
dicines not introduced, along with the sanitary measures in contemplation ? There 
is one thing very satisfactory in the laying down of the principles by the Govern- 
ment, that is that His Honour.the Lieutenant-Governor considers it of the utmost 
importance to secure an organisation of an unofficial character and assistance ; 
because wherever plague previously appeared in an epidemic form, this will 
often be comparatively easy to bring about. Thisis a move in the right direction, 
because too much of anything is bad. Sir Antony MacDonnell’s precautions were 
too great, and were rejected and looked upon with great fear and diffidence by the 
public. We heard it, from the lips of our friends and correspondents, that some 
people being made to wash their clothes by the doctors before going to Naini Tal, 
got fever on the way through cold, because either they could not use their warm 
clothes, or they were too wet to be used. The plague surely is making great 
havoc, and it seems as if it were getting a firm footing in India. Under these 
circumstances it would be a pity, a great pity, to suffer this dreadful epidemic 
to become a native disease of this country. | 


Government orders regarding anti- 
me ba measures to be adopted the 
nited Provinces. . 


V.—LEGIsLarion. 


15. The Zaminddr-wa-Kdshikdr (Bijnor), for August, referring to Qézi 
Aziz-ud-din Ahmad’s suggestion for enacting a law 
meginments on Qeri Azizuddin AL against the partition of big Muhammadan estates 


| $FGammadan estates awosg their among their heirs (vide article No. 15, page 266, of 
— the U. P. Selections from the Native Press for 1904), 


says that the proposed measure can never be acceptable to Muhammadans iv 
general, firstly because it will militate against the Muhammadan law, and secondly — 
because it is calculated to make a single son the sole master of his father’s estates, 
and leave all other heirs unprovided for. The Qézi, moreover, commands no special 
respect of, or influence over his co-religionists, he being known to them only as 4 
novelist, a freemason and an Anglicized Government ofticial, and nothing more, 8° 
that there is. hardly any chance of their accepting a reform at his initiative, which 
is so revolutionary in.its character and subversive of the Islamic principle that has 
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been rigidly observed among them for the last 1300 years.. The Muhammadan law 
gives ull power and liberty to the owner of an estate for the time being to 
bequeath or otherwise transfer his property as he pleases, but unfortunately owin 
to the intricacies: and technicalities of the existing Jaws enacted by the Britis 
Government on the subject of transfer of property, disputes often arise regarding 
such transfers, which as often as not prove ruinous to the property, in the long run. 
The Muhammadans would, therefore, far from approving of any Soogpes ing 
adopted on the lines suggested by the Qazi, on the other hand, gladly welcome a 
measure whose object should be to prevent a will or any other form of transfer of 

property that is formally and duly made from being unnecessarily contested in 
courts. ee | 


VI.—Rartway. 

Nil. 

V1II.—Post Orrice. 
Nil. 

VIIEI.—Native Societies anp Rexiaiovs anp Soctan Marrsrs. 

Nil. 

1X.— MIsceLLaneovs, 
Nil. 


Attamanan : _  KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
| Off. Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 20th September, 1904. Sor the United Provinces. 
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1.—Po rics. 

| (a)—Foretgn. | | 
I. Tur Indian People (Allahabad), of the 15th ee :—While 
it is of course a matter for congratulation that at last » 
treaty has been signed between the British and Tibetan 
Governments, it is premature to say anything of the treaty itself until its 
terms are published. Why they are still kept from the public we cannot tell ; but 
doubtless they will be let known to the world in due course. From Colonel Young- 
husband’s speech at the ‘ Durbar’ where the treaty was formally ratified we infer 
that the terms of the Secretary of State’s Despatch of November last, that there 
should be no annexation and no protectorate and that no resident should be posted 
at Lhassa, have been kept. What provisions have been inserted in the treaty to 
ensure future peaceful relations between India and Tibet consequent on the faith- 
ful observance of the terms of it by the Tibetans is important to know, as on those 
provisions may be said to rest the chances of war and peace in the future. Mean- 
while we earnestly hope that this first Tibetan raid will be the last also, and 
that no occasions may again arise for Indian blood and money being spent on such 

disgraceful massacres as the one at Tuna on the 31st March. | 
2. The Preyég Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 18th September, referring 
to the signing of the Treaty between the Tibetan and 
British Governments, says that the Indian people 
have every reason to rejoice at the conclusion of this treaty, inasmuch as the 
cost of the Tibetan expedition, which was to be squeezed out of them, poverty- 

stricken as they are, will now be realized from the Tibetans as an indemnity. | 
8. The Indian People,(Allahabad), of the 18th September, says :—The 
conclusion of an understanding between England and 
| Tibet is an event of congratulation, and we hope the 
army now stationed at Lhassa will soon be safely on its way back to India. This 
terminates the political and military questions in dispute between England and 
Tibet, but it does not in any way affect that other point in dispute between 
England and India about which we hope the last word has not been said. The 
entire public opinion of India aided by an influential section of the Anglo-Indian 
press has cried out loudly against the Indian revenues being saddled with the 
cost of the expedition ; and just the other day a public meeting at Madras voiced 
the same opinion, The same view was expressed in Parliament on the occasion 
of the debate on the Indian Budget by the solitary Indian Member, who, as it 
happens, is a staunch supporter of the expedition, and he was supported by Mr. 
Herbert. Roberts, M.P. The Secretary of State’s reply to Sir Muncherjee 
Bhownaggree was as feeble as it could have been. Mr. Brodrick said that in 
determining whether England or India should pay the cost of a given undertaking, 
‘you must have regard whether it does arise from Imperial policy or not.’ Of 
course the Tibet, _ppeen does so, as Sir Muncherjee had no difficulty in pomting 
out. The Honourable member for Bethnal Green asked himself whether po itically 
the mission had any connection with, and bearing upon the prestige of the British 
Government as an Imperial Power, and answered the question in the affirmative 
with the support of the official literature on the subject. ‘When you consider, Sir 
Muncherjee said, ‘the true inwardness of the undertaking, it is not difficult to see 
that what we have aimed at is that in that region another great Power should not 
obtain an influence preponderating over ours. In other regions, far beyond the 
confines of India, in Persia, in China, and in Turkey, we have had over and over 
again to contend against its attempts to establish similar preponderance, and the 
only difference. I see between those cases and that of Tibet is that the road to 
Tibet 18 from India, and negotiations with it have been conducted by or through 
the Indian Government. But surely, as Sir Muncherjee said, this does not of 
itself make the operations against Tibet a matter of purely Indian interest. 
* | Sa * * % * * 
;  (b).—Home. 

4. Al Bashir (Etéwah), of the 13th September, publishes an extract 
Contrast between the treatment in Urdu from the Observer (Lahore), in which the 
Muhammadans by thelr respective WYiter states (1) that the Musalmans residing in 
pgs Russian territory are freely given higher posts in the 
Russian army without the distinction of colour and creed, and are highly valued 


The Tibetan Treaty. 


The Tibetan Treaty. 


Cost of the Tibetan Expedition. 


-hension on the part of the Government, there having been several instances in 
which Muhammadan soldiers have freely fought, for the British Government, _ 
against their co-religionsits in India. The administration of the Muhammadan 


_ the mosques situated within Russian territory ; but the editor is not prepared to 


¥ quences of Lord Curzon’s rule have penetrated into any department at all to the best 
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pointed and 
the Musal 
Government with that. of their Indian co-reli; 

Al Bashér regrets that though the bravery of Musalmén ‘s 
tion, the British Government, while making much of ‘Sikhs 
sorts of encouragement, seems to value and trust the ‘former leas’ anc "leas ‘every 
day, perhaps because it thinks it cannot trust Musalmins to fight against’ their 
co-religionists in the North-West frontier, against whom it has often to send ‘expe- 
ditions, as loyally as it can count on Sikhs to do. But this is a sheer misappre- 


law in India is also not satisfactory, inasmuch as an officer, who is not himself 
a Muhammadan, is hardly expected to thoroughly master the niceties and tech- 
nicalities of that law. It were much better if Hindus were appointed to admin- 
ister Hindu civil laws, and Muhammadans to administer Muhammadan civil laws, 
European officers trying only those civil suits in which the parties are followers of 
different religions. It would give great satisfaction indeed if the British Government 
appointed also Imams for its Muhammadan soldiers as Russia does. Al Bashtr 
further adds that the Russian Government takes upon itself to pay the expenses of 


request the British Government to follow the example of Russia in this matter, 
because the expenses will simply be enormous, considering the numerous mosques 
that lie scattered throughout India. But then there is no reason why the British 
Government should still maintain the Ecclesiastical Department for the benefit 
of British soldiers in India. The continuance of the Ecclesiastical Department 
is a deep blot on the just administration of the British Government, and the sooner 
itis done away with the better. 


5. The English Hindosthdn Tor apne of the 19th September, says:— HINDOSTHAN, 
i following assertion of the writer of the open letter 19th September, 
to Lord Curzon, relating to his late (addressed to Lord Curzon) :—‘‘My Lord,—In the mae. 
ation of India. - : A ° 
hope—which I frankly admit is against hope—+tdat one 
more faint echo of the all but universal public opinion of India against your doing 
80, may dissuade Your Lordship from returning to my country as its Viceroy and 
Governor General,” is incorrect, and whatever may be the hope (against hope) of 
Lord Curzon’s unjust opponent about his good services to India and his return to 
our country, we heartily welcome his return to India to complete his twelve pro- 
mised reforms. We really consider it a sin to call Lord Curzon a veriest “ Brum- 
magem,” and it is also incorrect to compare him with the poet Viceroy of the seven- 
ties—we believe the writer means Lord Lytton. We also believe that no evil conse- 


of our belief ; nay, rather, on the contrary, that he has been eg his twelve pro- 
mised reforms, for which he has won the golden opinion of the English nobility and 
public, and of the loyal and educated Indians in this country. Lord Curzon is also 
blamed for having ignored the claims of both Hindus and Mahomedans ; but there 
is no proof ef this statement of the writer of this open letter on any record as far 
a8 Our experience goes. Lord Curzon has been praised by the Hindu and Mahon- 
edan Members of his Legislative Council. He has prepared most economical 
budgets during his viceroyalty. He has remitted taxes, arrears of revenues, &c., 
de, and yet he is falsely accused of having been the cause of the bankruptcy and 
ruin of the finances of India. Who is the author of this disloyal and seditious 
Writing 2? Is he one of the Indians who has retired to England to earn his liveli- 

there, or is he one of the retired Anglo-Indians who wants to wreak his 
Vengeance on the noble Lord ? Really, it is very seditious to find fault with the 

i Durbar. It wasa most loyal, pompous and showy meeting indeed. We 
never gaw or heard of any insult or disregard being offered to the Indian princes at 
the Delhi. Durbar. As for Lord Curzon’s deposing one or two rulers without 
any public judicial enquiry, as is stated, we do not know what the writer means, 
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and unless he names the cases he refers to, we are unable to understand to what 
he alludes. Lastly, His Excellency is accused of depriving His Highness, the 
Nizam, of Berar, by the very clever maneuvre of granting him a G.C. B, 
The writer must be a fool, a silly fool—we cannot apply the term D. F., which 
is a slang expression. The aim of the English Government from beginning up 
to this time, whether under the predominancy of a Liberal Government, or of a 
Conservative Government, has been to keep Berar, and make it pi and parcel 
of British India. So now, if, after making so many attempts to release it through 
many representatives, and, lastly, after making a strenuous effort through the old 
Sir Salar Jung in India and England in vain, the Nizam’s Government chooses to 
compromise this long ticklish question in the name of Lord Curzon, then why 
should the present Viceroy be accused of having taken the Province of Berar by a 
great strategem ¢ 


Dilli se main aun, khabar kahe more bhai. . This 1sa proverb which is 
analogous to this case. It means “ I come from Delhi and my brother relates the 
story of my circumstances.” In the same manner through his clever mancuvre 
Lord Curzon deprived His Highness the Nizam of Berar, (not for his own good, 
but for the good of his Government) and the deprived personage (the Nizam) does 
not complain. But the reai Indian, the open-letter writer, bitterly cries for the 
loss of Berar, who cannot be even considered a distant brother of the Nizam, and 
therefore is not justified in even telling the tale so much as was the brother of the 
comer from Delhi. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Narrve Srarzs. 
Nil. 
1V.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(6 ).—Police. 


6. The Praydg Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 18th September, observes 

Pay ofthe village chavkidars in the that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal thinks the 
scares pay of Rs. 6a month given at present to village 
chaukidars in that Province is too low to attract a good class of men for the service, 
and senna raising the same. In the United Provinces the village chauki- 
dar gets only Rs. 2-15-0 per mensem ; and does not the Local Government consider 


it expedient to raise this paltry pay, and thereby improve the status and morale of 


its village police ? 
(¢).—Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Munictpal and Cantonment Affairs. 


7. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 18th September, referring 
Protest against the proposed levy or + the notice which the Cantonment Magistrate 18 
rent from the Frayagwals at the Beni- reported to have issued to the Pra ydgwdls, who pub 
“a up chaukts at the Benighat at Allahabad for the con- 
venience of bathers, requiring them to pay a monthly rent at four annas per chauki, 
for sanitation purposes, says that the notice has created a great sensation among the 
Praydgwdls. During the Muhammadan supremacy, a certain Muhammadan ruler 
imposed a capitation-tax on pilgrims who visited Allahabad from distant parts 
of India to bathe at the junction of the rivers ; but even then no tax was levied from 
the Praydgwdls. The pilgrim tax was, however, abolished shortly after the 
' establishment of British rule. The sanctity of Benighat dates back for ages and 10 
would be well not to interfere with it now. - 
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g. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 18th September, complains 
_ that the. hackney-cart drivers -at: Allahabad load, 


complaint against imais, et their carts with about 100 maunds of grain and then. 
: . mercilessly beat the animals if they do not go fast 
enough to their satisfaction. The Municipal authorities should see that cart 
drivers do not practise such cruelties on the poor dumb animals. | = 
| (e).—Education. 
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9, The Indian People, (Allahabad), of the 1 sth September, says: —_The INDIAN PEOPLE, 


‘Blection of Fellows under the new 
Universities Act. 


matter. Are our graduates going to have the right of election, or are they not? 
We do not know, therefore, 


holders of a higher degree in some faculty. 


10. Al Bashtr (Etdwah), of the 13th September, referring to the results of 
the late B. A. Examination of the Allahabad Uni- 


Suggestion for Government to estab- . 
lish State denominational schools and YVeCIsl 
colleges for Muhammadans., — 


Musalman candidates in that examination, the Muhammadan College at Aligarh 
passed as many as 27 Musalmans. This clearly establishes the editor's proposition, 
which he has urged several times before, that the existing State Education Depart- 
ment and State colleges and schools in India are of little use to Muhammadans, 
whose religious and “ national” requirements, like those of domiciled Huropeans, 
Eurasians and Native Christians, are quite different from those of the other com- 
munity (Hindus), who practically derive the greatest benefit from the educational 
institutions in question. Such being the case, the Musalmans cannot be expected 
to make satisfactory progress in education, unless and until special and separate 
provision is made for their exclusive benefit. Government should, therefore, take 
from its total expenditure on education in India, that amount which should be 
spent on the education of Muhammadans, calculated on the basis of their popula- 
tion as compared with that of other communities, and establish denominational 
educational institutions for them with the same. This, the editor contends, is a 


| jar claim, and a perfectly reasonable proposal, and should be given careful 


consideration. 


(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 
(9).—General, 


11, The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 19th September, says :—It has been 
the misfortune of Lord Curzon to contend against one 
of the most terrible famines to which India fell a 
victim. The dark cloud of another famine is ominously 
becoming visible in the horizon, That is - erhaps going to be the most salient 
feature of Lord Curzon’s second term of iceroyalty. The masses in India are 
hot above superstitious notions, and they regard Lord Curzon as a famine-spreading 
Viceroy. The management of the last famine reflects no credit on Lord Curzon, 
or lakhs of men were without compunction suffered to die of starvation. A 
Government that raised a tax from the people on the explicit understanding that 
itwould go to create a fund to insure against famines has no right to let a single 
person die of starvation, so long at least as the fund lasts. A Viceroy who 
‘nveniently forgets all about the Famine Insurance Fund, and the solemn 
promises made before its creation, and then complacently makes flimsy excuses 
or numberless deaths occurring for want of food, cannot inspire confidence in 
® minds of the people at the present juncture. If there is to be a second 
urzonian famine, we may anticipate a repetition of the horrors of the first one. 
a should, however, beware of following the policy of indifference. We have seen 
ab ib is English opinion that Lord Neel 3 is most anxious to court and win. 
: ‘ our political organizations make arrangements to keep the British Press full 
Upplied with the particulars of the impending famine and the way in whic 
95 


Famine impending in India, and the 
Viceroy, 


older Universities are busy electing Fellows according. 
to the new Universities Act.. We do not know why. 
our University has not yet taken amy action in the. 


, Says that while none of the other colleges in. 
the United Provinces could pass more than five 
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the Government of Lord Curzon deals withit. This will no doubt have some effect 


on the Viceroy to guard against deaths from starvation during the threatened 
famine. 
12. The English Hindosthdn (Kalékaénkar), of the 19th September, says:— 
, It is satisfactory to note that the system of vaccina- 
moctistion serum to peope who tion has got such a strong footing in the country that 
Ce even the prevalence of plague could not prevent the 
operation of vaccination going on. Under these circumstances, we think it 
is a pity not to introduce the system of inoculation in this country. We quite 
ree with the principle of our Government that people must not be compelled 
to be inoculated ; but we, at the same time, see noreason, why those people, who know 
and appreciate the value of inoculation, should be deprived of the use of it. The 
serum is not a thing which can be made in India, nor can it be ordered from Europe 
by a private individual or a landed-proprietor, without the intervention of the 
Indian Government. Under these circumstances we crave the indulgence of the 
Government to kindly procure the serum for those landed-proprietors and people of 
India, who apply for it, and agree to pay the price of the medicine. The rapid 
recrudescence of plague is filling our minds with great fear and apprehension, and 
hence it behoves our Government to come to our help, especially when we are 


ready to pay for the serum. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—Ratiway. 
— Nil. 
‘VIT.—Posr Orrics. 
Nil. 
VIII.—<-Native Societies anp Reticiovus anv Sociat Marrers. 
Nil. 
1X.—MIscELLANEOUS, 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD : KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
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Month ly. 


Central Hindu College | Benares oss .. | Board of Trustees, Central) 7,000 copies, 
Magazine. Hindu College, Benares. 


Hindustén Review and | Allahabad abe ... | Munshi Durgé Parshéd .» | 1,200 
Kéyasth Saméchér. 


33 


Kéyasth Conference _... | Gorakhpur Babu Rém Garib ,,, 
Twice a month. 
theitnite ae .. | Allahabad vas S. B. Sarbadhikari 
Weekly. 

Citizen sa ... | Allahabad He .. | Babu Jotindra Néth Sen 


Express a ....| Lucknow ‘i ... | Munshi Siddiq Ahmad 

Twice a week. | 
Advocate... ... | Lucknow ‘ ... | Gangé Parshéd Varmé ..« | 1,000 copies, 
Indian People Allahabad . Mahbtéb Ali Khén 600 


39 


Three times @ week. | 
Hindosthén ... ae | K6l&ékénkar (Partébgarh) .., | P- N.Chatarji .. .. | — 200 copies. 
ANGLO-URDU. 
Monthly. | 
Aligarh Monthly ... [Aligarh me .. | Wiléyat Husain eee 130 copies. 
Weekly. 

Aligarh Institute Gazette | Aligarh ¥i Muhammad Mumtéz-ud-din .. 120 copies, 
ANGLO-SANSEBIT, 
Once in two months. 


Shri K&shi Patrika ... | Benares Béji Rao Balkrishna Bhat 


Urnpv. 


Monthly. 


Al Burhén sa, Shahjahén pur | Muhammad Kifdéyat-ullah 500 copies. 
AllIslim __ ... | Allahabad a ... | Hakim Ahmad Husain oo 400 ” 
A. Nadwah .,., . | Shébjahénpur_s.. Saiyid Abdul Hai ... 
Al Nazir... Meerut Munshi Nazir Husain 300 copies. 


Arya Bandhu ... | Meerut ee ... | Dr. Ram Chand 


93 


Arya Musffir Hardwar (Sahéran pur) ... | Lala Munshi Ram 


33 


Arya Patra... ... | Bareilly ws ... | Raghubir Sahdi_... 


93 


Arya Saméchér .. | Meerut a ... | Pandit Murli Dhar — ose »9 
Asr-i-Jadid ... .. | Meerut cs ... | Khwéja Ghulém-us-Saqlain . 
| Dil Aram ... | Bulandshahr see ... | Naubat Rai 

Gurukul Saméchér Sikandarabad (Bulandshahr) Pandit Nardeo Sharma 
HAfiz-ul-Mulk «© | Hapur (Meerut) .,., ... | Hafiz Abdul Qédir 


Hamdard 4... Kara (Allahabad) ... Munshi Jam4l Ahmad 


Hamdard-i-Islam Agra ... | Muhammad Abdul Hamid ave 
Hamdard-i-Qaum ... | Meerut . ... | Raghubir Singh ... ..» | 1,000 copies. 
Kéyasth Conference Gorakh pur Babu Rém Garib ,,, 


Khétén i Aligarh | Shaikh -Abdullah, B.A., LL.B. 
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Name. Name of publisher. Circulation. 

Magazine-i-Hind . | Meerut vee ... | North-Western Provinces Trad-| 1,000 copies. 
ing Company, Ld., Meerut. , 
Mazhar-ul-Islim tee Moradabad ae ... | Q&zi Mazhar Qayém sve ae 
Muraqqa-i-Xlam ++» | Hardoi oa Hakim Muhammad Ali Khén ... 300_ sé», 
Mushfr-i-Rozgér Meerut .. | Muhammad Abdul Wéhid __e... 500 —,, 
Satopkéri __... Bareilly eis ... | Thakur Parshéd . | 1,600 ,, 
Tohfa-i Muhammadia ..,| Meerut —,., » | Maulvi Shah Muhammad Fézil ; 
Urdu-i-Mualla .. | Aligarh ee .«. | Saiyid Fazl-ul Hasan B.A. _... ve 
Vaishya Hitkéri Meerut ... | Mohan Lél “vs 800 copies 
Yadg6r-i-Jashan-i-T6} poshi| Moradabad i .. | Pandit Bhagwan Sahéi oo 200_ =~", 
Zaménah sis »» | Bareilly .. | Munshi Maharéj Parshéd _.... | 1,000 __,, 
Zam(ndér-wa-Késhtkér ... | Bijnor Sher Ali ies ut 7 Ss 
Twice a month. 

Akhbér-i-Imémia Lucknow .. | Mir Abid Ali oes ve 300 copies. 
Anjan Akhbér «» | Moradabad ina ..» | Hakim Mendhai Lal es ‘ii 
Ittihad ace »» | Lucknow sin vee | Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Halim mn 
Muraqqa-i-Tasawwur Fateh pur Sheo Ratan Lél .... aoe 130 copies, 


Three times a month. 
Kanauj Punch 
Mushir-i-Hind 
Rafiq Punch ... 

Weekly. 
Agra Akhbar... 
Al Aziz eee 
Al Bashir 
Kw&za-i-Khalg 
Cawn pore Gazette 
Colonel 
Dabdaba-i-Sikandari 
Edward Gazette 
|) aaa 
Hindustani ... 
Jadu 
Jém-i-Jamshed 
Kéyasth Hitkari 
Khurshed-i-N&n para 
MAdan-i-Ulam 
Mofid-i-Am 
Mukhbir-i-Alam 
Naiyar-i-Xzam 
Nasim-i-Agra 
Nasim-i-Hind 
Nizém-ul-Mulk 
Oudh Punch ... 


Kanauj (Farrukhabad) 
Etéwah vee 
Mo radabad ‘eee 


Agra 

Agra vee 
Et&éwah 

Benares 
Cawnpore 
Moradabad 
Rampur 
Shéhjahaénpur _... 
Gorakhpur —__,,, 
Lucknow sae 
J aunpur S 
Moradabad oan 
Agra 

Nénpéra (Bahraich) 


Bareilly ih 
Agra oe 
Moradabad 
Moradabad 

Agra 

Fatehpur - vee 
Moradabad ‘ace 


Lucknow ii 


Abdullah oe ro 
L&lé M4l Chand ... 
Q4zi Mahmdd-ul-Hasan a 


Khw4j4 Siddiq Husain 
Muhammad Abdul Aziz Khan., 
Muhammad Bashfr-ud-din 
L4l4 Gulab Chand 

Harném Singh ... 

Pandit Sheo Parshéd 


Muhammad Husain Khan sa. 


Saiyid Mukhtar Ahmad | 
Hakim Abdul Karim Khan .. 
Ganga Parshid Varma 
Hé&fiz Abdur Rahman Khan 
Qazi Jamshed Ali... 
Ahmad Husain _... 


Badullah ste iia 


Babu Gopi Nath ... nites 


Qadir Ali Khan 

Qazi Abdul Ali... 
Saiyid Ibn-i-Ali 

Bireshwar Sanyél 
Muhammad Karim Bakhsh 
Qézi Fahim-ud-din 


Shaikh Sajj4d Husain 0 


400 copies. 
10 


450, 
300 ,, 
200 _ 
300 ,, 
500 ,, 
$50 ,, 

oe 
250, 
150 ,, 
400 ,, 
200 ,, 

1,900 ,, 
100 ,, 


39 


33 
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Quarterly list of newspapers—(continued). 


No. ° 


101 
102 
103 


104 
105 
106 


Name of publisher. 


a 


R4j pat Madhyastha Sabha 


Name. Locality. Circulation, 
-Rahbar an ... | Moradabad Brij Lél oe 500 copies, 
Riy&z-i-Faiz ... Pilibh{t i .. | Munshi Daél Chand ee 
Rohilkhand Gazette Bareilly a0 .. | Shaikh Abdul Aziz a oe 
Roz. Afzin ... Bareilly . .. | Mir Mahmud Ali... ~ 
Sahffa ... | Bijnor “s .. | Munshi Faiz-ul-Hasan 300 __s—=, 
Shahna-i-Hind ... | Meerut - Ahmad Hasan Shaukat 200_ sy, 
Sitéra-i-Hind . | Moradabad ... | Pandit Sheo Parshéd sve 150 _,, 
| Soldier a ... | Moradabad nae Pandit Bansi Dhar 

Surma-i-Rozgér_. . | Agra Itrat Husain... | © | 175 copies. 
Tafrth | .. | Lucknow Rémji Dés Bhargava se ie ee 
Tohfa-i-Hind ... Bijnor sue .,. | Sajjad Husain... 300 sti, 
Urhj ses . | Bijnor .. | Naim-ul-lah 250 =, 
Zul Qarnain.... © | Budaun ... | Munshi Ahmad Husain ne] 400 ,, 

Twice a week. 
Riy&z-ul-Akhbér Gorakhpur + Saiyid Riéz Ahmad we | 825 copies, 
Daily. | 

Oudh Akhbar... Lucknow Munshi Sheo Parsh&d 700 copies. 

Sulahkul a ». | Gorakh pur - ... | Pandit Param Sukh oes | 400 ,, 
Urnpvu-ARABIO. 
Monthly. | 

Al Bayén .. | Lucknow vs Maulvi Muhammad Abdul W4li | 300 copies. 

\ HInpI. 
Monthly. 

Anand Kadambini Mirzapur “ Pandit Badri Nardin -» | Very small, 
Bhérat Sudashé Pravartak | Farrukhabad Pandit Ganesh Parshéd 300 copies. 

edtienn Bautdhihe . | Parichhatgarh (Meerut) Pandit Chhuttan Lél 100 =, 

Chh4tra’ Hitaishi .. | Aligarh Sheo Charan Lal .., 

Hindi Pradip... Allahabad Balkishan Bhat 140 copies. 

Jasis Gahmar (Ghézipur) Gopal Ram ose 400 ,, 

Kénya Kubj Hitkéri Cawn pore ‘ss Ram Dulére sn ao 1 000° « 

Mitra a ... | Bithur (Cawn pore) .. | R&j Kishor a eo ae 

Natya Patra ... ... | Allahabad ies Deoki Nandan 200 6 

Nigamégam Chandriké .., | Muttra we Bharat Dharm Mahémandal ... | 3,000 __,, 

Sanédhyopkarak Agra ne A Committee of Sanédhya 300 _—séy, 

Brahmans. 

Sanftan Dharm Patéké ... | Moradabad Pandit Rém Sarap 1000 _ i+, 

Saraswati... ... | Allahabad sii Babu Girja Kumér Ghose 600_ =—«éy, 

Shri Gop&l Patriké Lucknow ne Pandit Murli Dhar 200 ss, 

Vénijya Sukhdéyak Benares 0° Babu Jagan N&th Parshad Singh} 500 __,, 

Ved Prakésh ... ..» | Meerut Pandit Tulsi Rém ak ae a 

Vy4pér Engine .. | Farrukhabad Sédh Amar Singh — i eee 

Twice a month, : 

Almora Akhbar ... | Almora sai .» | Munshi Sadénand Sanwél 164 copies. 

Mohini ee ... | Kanauj (Farrukhabad) Puttan Lél 468 ai 

Raj pat a .. | Agra eee 


. {1,900 


} * 
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Quarterly list of newspapers—(concluded). 


No. |. Name. 3 Locality. | | Name of publisher, . _ Circulation. 
Weekly. 
107 | Arya Mitra ... ate ow. ps 4. | Raghunandan Lél... ... | 600 copies. 
108 | Bhérat Jiwan ... | Benares il ... | Ram Kishan ‘ie ... [1,500 
109 | Khichri Samachér ... | Mirzapur cue .» | M&dho Parshéd ... ... | Very small, 
110 | Prayég Samachér ... * Allahabad isnt ... | Ram Gopal sve .»- | 500 copies, 
111 | Sipéhi me oo» | Cawnpore we .« | Babu Sita Rém _... we | 100 yy 
Daily. 
112 | Hindosthan ... .. | Kélékankar (Partébgarh) ... | Babu Sheo NarainSingh _ ... | 250 copies. 
Hinvi-Urpv. 

Monthly. 
113 , Arya Darpan ... ... | Sh&hjahanpur _., ... | Munshi Bakhtéwar Singh _.... | 800 copies. 
114 | Dharm Punch .. | Meerut ove w- | Shri Narsingh Sanskrit Pus- 

takélaya Sanatan Dharm ee 
Rakshini Sabha. 

GUIJRATI. 

Monthly. 
115 | Panch Patriké ... | Benares ei «oe | Pandit Baldeo Dat Sharmé ,,, | 250 copies, 

Twice a month. 

116 | Gujréti Patrika ». | Lucknow eee .. | Pandit Baldeo Ram soe | 300 copies. 
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_ SAMACHAR, 
25th September, 


1604. 


BHARAT JIWAN, 


1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
29th September, 
1904. 


26th September, — 


( 336 ) 


I.—Poxrrios. 

| (a).—Foretgn. 
1. Tae Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 25th September, refer- 
Reported indignation of the Mongo- ring to the excitement which the entry of the British 
tien omtdition inte Tbaea, and the uxpedition into Lhassa, and the flight of the Dalaj 
Cost of the expedition. Lama from that town, are reported to have caused 
among the Mongolian Buddhists, says that there is nothing strange if the Buddhists 
should feel great indignation at the dinccantinre of their most revered spiritual leader, 
and at the lifting of the veil of their most sacred city by Englishmen. The predom- 
inance of the British Government in Tibet will, however, be wholly and solely 
advantageous to the Imperial Government in every way; and the editor fails 
to understand why India, poverty, famine and plague stricken as she is, should 

be saddled with the cost of the Tibetan expedition. 

2. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 26th September, referring to the 
conclusion of the Tibetan Treaty, asks what has 
the British Government gained by spending so much 
money and men on the Tibetan expedition, but a paper Treaty, signed not by the 


The Tibetan Treaty. 


_ Dalai Lama, the true Tibetan ruler, but by the so-called Regent appointed pro- 


bably by the British officers themselves to get a Treaty hurriedly patched up, being 


anxious to bring back their small force to India before the rigours of the approach- 


ing winter set in. Verily the Tibet expedition isa third blunder of its kind committed 


by the Government of India, the two previous blunders being the useless, wasteful — 


and humiliating expeditions sent to Kabul, one in 1839, and the other during the 
Beaconsfield-Lytton régime. It was, however, thought that the British Govern- 


ment would take a salutary lesson from the two fruitless Kabul expeditions, 


and never enter again on a wild goose chase on the frontier. But, alas! the irres- 


ee Government of India is again and again led astray, into wild adventures, 


its military advisers, The fact of the matter is that a much larger army is 
maintained in india than is required for her actual needs. And such being the 
case, employment for the surplus army must be provided somewhere else, the 
Indian Treasury being always ready to supply as much money for military expedi- 
tions as the military authorities care to spend on them. 
8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 29th September, says :— 
oe ek In his latest rhetorical outburst on India, Mr. 
o ag ' Brodrick said that ‘if the Cabinet had been as effete as 


depicted, we could not have come so satisfactorily out of this (the Tibetan) busi- 
ness, the final settlement of which depended largely on communication with Lon- 
don. The Pioneer could not digest this. To its mind the statement is only a 
‘triumph of cool assurance.’ Our contemporary says— 


On this side at least, it is quite well known that the Home Government were timorous to 
a degree from the very first, and that they could have availed themselves of any lsophole of 
escape from what they thought was a dangerous adventure. It was only Lord Curzon’s 
persistence and his characteristic confidence of success that prevented a fiasco when the 
Tibetans began to oppose the Mission by force, and, later on, during the troublous period of 
the siege of Gyantse, his influence at Home was exerted to keep the Cabinet from patching 
up some half-and-half agreement. As to the actual advance to Lhassa, after the period of 
grace given to the Dalai Lama had expired, the Home Government would again have welcom- 
ed uny excuse for continuing the negotiations at a distance from the capital. It was a 
matter of common knowledge in political circles at Home that they were tired of being 
badgered with questions im Parliament and awkward references to “ bloodshed” and 
“massacre.” Fortunately there was not only Lord Curzon in London to keep up constant 
pressure upon the wavering members of the Cabinet, but in India also Lord Ampthill and 
the members of his Executive Council were resolved to see the business through. 


What do the italicised portions of the above show? Apart from the always 


"sufficiently well-known fact thatthe chief responsibility for the adventure rests with 
Lord Curzon, do they not clearly establish the wisdom of what Lord Curzon called 


the obsolete rule, that the Viceroy of India should not vacate his post during his 
tenure of office? Is it not conceivable that, were they not influenced b Lord 
Curzon’s persistent importunity on the spot, his Maj esty’s Government wou d have 
concluded some agreement at an earlier stage of the progress of the masgacring 
mission, and thus avoided many a future difficulty? For, as it is, let no one 
imagine that our difficulties have ended with the signing of the treaty at Lhassa. 
On the contrary everything unmistakably points to the fact that they have but just 


ii i, calli Sie <i ak aah ek 


t 


Pare 


first raid into Tibet. Then, how far is it constitutional for his Majesty’s Govern 
ment to be swayed by the counsel of a private individual—for, according to the 
constitution Lord Curzon has been nothing but that from the day of his departure 
from India—and to allow him to force their hands as it were ? 

We have said that there is every fear that our troubles have only just begun. 
No authorised version of the treaty has yet been published and we have no inten- 
tion of committing ourselves to any definite opinion of its merits before its publica- 
tion ; but unless the information contained in the message of the Jimes’ Pekin 
correspondent were substantially inaccurate, we fear it must be said that Lord 
Curzon has embarked India on a really perilous path. The establishment of markets 
at Gyantse and Gartok means the pushing of the trade influence of the British 
much farther than at present, and we know what sinister significance there is in 
that. Nor is the statement of the Pioneer that ‘the influence of Lhassa will 
not be felt so directly at Gartok as it has been on the Sikkim frontier, caleulated 
to lessen our misgivings. ‘Tibet is to pay an indemnity of half a million sterling, 
in three year!y instalments, and British troops are to occupy the Chumbi valley 
until the indemnity is paid. This is very ominous. It means that the military 
occupation of a portion of Tibet is certain for three years. And it will be a matter 


for surprise, not if at the end of this —— the British will not withdraw from. 


Tibet but continue to occupy the sai 
but if they will withdraw. 

The Secretary of State told the House of Commons that the British Govern- 
ment ‘would not attempt either to annex it, to establish a protectorate over it, or to 
control its internal administration. But now he would seem to have rather shifted 
the ground, as he is reported to have stated in his latest speech that the British 
Government had kept its word in that it did not permanently annex any portion 
of Tibet. What does that permanently mean? Once there is a temporary occu- 
pation, as often as not it may lead to permanent annexation under some pretext or 
other. We hold therefore the three y-.ars’ occupation of the Chumbi valley to be 
in the highest degree unwise and perilous, and we shall not be at all surprised if it 
lead to future ditticulties of the most embarrassing character. We also agree with 
Sir Henry Cotton and the Dazly News that the treaty is equivalent to annexation, 
and that the Government’s assurances on the subject have been flouted. And if 
China does not agree to its ratification and Russia sees in it a grave menace to 


portion of it for an indefinite length of time, 


‘itself, the poor Indian tax-payer may well shudder to contemplate future possibili- 


ties. 
(b6).—Home. | 
4. The English Hindosthdén (Kalékdnkar), of the 26th September, in con- 


tinuation of its comments, in a previous issue, on an 

eltoLord Curzon. ~—s Ope letter addressed to Lord Curzon, says :—The 

next (paragraph) is the most disloyal, unjudicious and 
non-representative expression of the open letter writing memorialist :— 

“My Lord, I beg to assure you that India does not want you as Viceroy for 
asecond time. You have deeply wronged her. There is, for aught I know, the 
well-crounded suspicion, that you will wrong her the more hereafter. An adverse 
majority in Parliament puts an end to the life of a Ministry. Should not the 
deeply-felt and loudly-expressed wish of the people of India, that you should not 
come back to India, affect your decision ? A one-sided, and a much less unanimous 
wish, to a like effect, did so affect the decision of Sir Henry Norman, who rather 
cancelled his acceptance of the Viceroyalty, than come here when a section of the 
public did not want him. If the same idea of personal and political self-respect 
mspires you, Your Lordship will not require long to make up your mind against 
your present decision. That your Lordship should so decide rightly, = as & 
friend of the Indian people, is the humble prayer of Your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant.” 

It is a piece of audacious boldness for the writer to say that India does not 
want His Lordship Lord Curzon as Viceroy ; because this statement emanates from 
@ hypocritical open letter-writer, without any authority from the Indian people, 
which fact has caused him not to give hisname. Lord Curzon did not either i he 
or lightly wrong India during his first term of office, nor is there any suspicion, 


begun, and that we are destined to see no end of future troubles consequent on this. 


HINDOSTHAN, 
26th September, 
1904. 


SHAHNA-I- 
HIND, 


24th September, 
1904. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
22nd September, 
1904. 


i—_— | 


or probability that he will do so during his coming term of office. It is true, that 
an adverse majority in Parliament puts an end to the life of a og pel ; but, at 
the same time, we are sure that such a change will not affect Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty, as it was not conducted on a party principle, but has proved to 
be based upon an impartial Apap independent of English party feelings. Yes, 
the wish of the people of India is at the heart of Lord Curzon, and, therefore, he 
should come back to India at any cost and risk. Sir Henry Norman was surely 
not deterred, nor did he cancel the acceptance of the Viceroyalty of India, on 
account of the good or bad opinion of the Indian public ; but the fact of the matter 
was this, that in his old age he did not feel strong enough to undertake the task of 
this vast Viceroyalty after his long service. However, on the contrary, young as 
Lord Curzon is, he undertook the office of Viceroy of India, and performed it so 
ably, that at the end of his Viceroyalty, not only the Indian people, but his coun- 
trymen as well, considered it necessary to extend his term of office, after allowing 
him a change of about six months’ time, to enable him to visit his mother country. 


- Under these circumstances, the open letter-writer is entirely wrong, in pretending 


to have expressed the opinion of the whole of India, in his selfish open anonymous 
letter, which seems to be ignored, and justly so too, by Lord Curzon and his 
colleagues in power in England. 


II.—Arauanistan any TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
T1I.—Native States. 
Nil. 
IV.—ApMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(b).—Police, 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
5. The Shahna-t-Hind (Meerut), of the 24th September, publishes a 
letter, in which the writer complains that the assess- 
ments of the income-tax made this year at Meerut 
havebeen most arbitrary and excessive, the assessing 


officials paying no heed to the assessees’ account books, declarations, &c., bein 
probably led to do so, on account of false information received, or by persona 


Alleged excessive assessments of the 
income tax at Meerut. 


grudge, or simply to please their superior officers. One Ahmad-ullah, daftri, has 


been assessed to the tune of Rs. 52, certain houses belonging to others being 
treated as his. Another man, Shams-ud-din, an ordinary artisan earning a few 
annas a day, has to pay Rs. 55, and Ali Bakhsh, whose income amounted to Rs. 358 
only during the last year, has to pay Rs. 35. Similarly one Bhagwan Das 
and one Kedar Nath, whose respective annual incomes would hardly amount even 
to Rs. 200, are required to pay Rs. 20 each. Examples of such arbitrary and 
oppressive assessments are plentiful, and there is much clamour. and heart-burning 
in the town. The authorities ought to see that only God-fearing and just officials 
are deputed to assess the income-tax. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
| Nil. 
(e).—Hducation. 


6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 22nd September, says :—They in 
Bombay do not seem to be better situated than we 
out here in the matter of the undue patronage of one 
or two English publishing firms by the Education 
Department. In the United Provinces it 1s a com- 
mon and growing complaint that no Indian firm stands much chance of successful 


Alleged undue patronage ofa certain 

English publishing firm by the Educa- 

tion Departmentin the United Provin- 
cesand Bombay. 
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| { 339 ) 
competition with Messrs. Macmillan and Co.; not, however, on aceount of any 
inherent superiority im the latter, but for seme occult reason difficult to explain, 
It is also notorious that the prices of school books are fixed too high by this firm, 
whether we consider the merits of the books themselves, or the means of the boys 
or the rates at which Indian firms are prepared to supply the same. In Bombay 
a similar complaint is voiced by the Gujarati. Our contemporary refers to Messrs. 
Longmans’ copy-books, the use of which is being enforced in all Government and 
aap schools; but which notwithstanding ‘a very large compulsory demand 
upon (for) them,’ continue to be sold dearer than necessary. The Gujarati thinks 
that this monopoly ‘ must be enquired into and Government requested to get the 
prices of the copy-books reduced by 50 per cent.’ Certainly it will prove to be a 
very interesting enquiry, and we hope public opinion will succeed in getting it 


-_institated, 


Meanwhile the ubiquitous Messrs. Macmillan and Co. would seem to have 
succeeded in securing another monopoly. According to the Gujarati, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay are about to entrust to them the publication and sale of the new 
series of vernacular text-books, as they ‘think that the new arrangement will 
result in the greatest benefit to the Department and enable the Government Cen- 
tral Book Depét to produce the books in a shape very superior to anything it has 
hitherto been able to secure. May be; but we doubt if no Indian publishing firms 
of Bombay can turn out suitable books in a fairly decent form. As a matter of 
fact it is said that the favoured English firm itself ‘ will avail itself of such local 
presses as are best able to attain to the required standard of work.’ But what 
about the price of the books? ‘Who is to fix it now? Who fixed it in the case 
of Longmans’ books ?’ Under the proposed arrangement, ‘ the Company will no 
doubt make a handsome profit and Government too will get their commission’; but 
it is the parents of school-boys that are most concerned about the prices of the 
books ‘ and the public would have liked to know something regarding the principles 
settled between Government and the publishers about this matter. As the 
Gujaratt says, ‘poor children whose parents cannot afford to feed and clothe them 
properly, are not in urgent need of superfine printing.’ 

7. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 25th September, says :—We 

understand that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
Govcrument for promoting Hinds as decided toappoint a committee of Indian gentlemen 
vineese on fue United Fro- to consider the best means of spreading the education of 
Hindu women in the United Provinces, and that Rai 
Bahadur G. N. Chakravarti, Inspector of Schools, has been offered and has accepted. 
the chairmanship of the committee, The step is taken not a day too soon. It is 
notorious that in this educationally the most backward of all provinces in India, no 
branch of education is more backward than female education. But if society is to 
advance and the community is to live amore real life, too much effort cannot be made 
to bring about a better state of affairs. We hope the labours of the committee will 
be fruitful of practical suggestions which can at once be carried out, and that no 
endeavour will be wanting on the part of the educated and wealthy section of the 
a as well as of the Government to give effect to them. The Lieutenant- 
overnor has done well to restrict the membership of the committee to Indians, 
and it is to be hoped that its composition will leave nothing to be desired. We 
have to thank His Honour for his kindly solicitude in the matter, and trust good 
will come out of it. 

8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 25th September says :—We 

join our Lucknow contemporary in its emphatic pro- 

a European” tana oreo ment of test against the innovation made in appointing a 
School, Bonar 2neen's Collegiate Huropean just landed in the country to the post 
of Headmaster of the Queen’s Collegiate School, 

Benares. This is one of the posts reserved for the Provincial Educational Service, and 
no reason has been extend justification of its being given away now to the Indian 
ducational Service ; a service called Indian, presumably because few, if any, In- 
dians can hope to!be admitted into it. This is a fresh act of glaring injustice to the 
members of the Provincial Service, who are mostly Indians, and we cannot divine 
why it has been thought fit and necessary thus to punish a body of deserving and 
hard-working, and by no means generously treated public servants. It may 
also be questioned whether.a Huropean ignorant of India and her people, and not 
98 
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knowing the language of the pupils whom he has to teach himself, and whose 
teaching by his assistants he is supposed to supervise, is quite the fittest man for 
the place. | _ ° Fs 
‘ 9, The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 28th September, gms. great 
| indignation at the appointment of a European from 
erbrotest against the appointmerrea, iungland to the Headmastership of the Queen’s Colle- 
to the Hoadmestorship of the Queen's ~siate School at Benares, says that while all other 
higher posts in the Education Department were al- 
ready reserved for Europeans appointed by the Secretary of State, one of the two 
first-grade Headmasterships has also now been snatched away from Indians, to 
which they could hitherto aspire as their highest goal in the Department. It is 
true that Government never made any promise that Hindus, Musalmans, Native 
Christians, or even Eurasians—whose number in the Education Department has, by 
the way, been rapidly increasing of late—would be exclusively appointed to the two 
Headmasterships in question ; but so long as these posts did not come in practice 
to be filled by Europeans directly appointed at Home, the Indian members of the 
Education Department could always have the delightful prospect of the possibility 
of their being promoted to those prize-posts in the service. But alas! the Indians 
can no longer expect to rise even toa Rs.400 oe in the Education Department, 
avery gloomy and disheartening outlook indeed. The appointment in question is, 
moreover open to very serious objection from another point of view. The newly 
appointed European Headmaster cannot be of much use to the school for a 
considerable time, a Headmaster’s duty being not only to teach the Entrance 
class, but also to look after and direct the teaching of the lower classes, in which 
instruction is imparted mainly through vernacular, of which he (probably) knows 
nothing. In a year or two, when he has been able to pick up something of verna- 
cular, he would probably aspire to a professorship in a college, and would obtain 
it as soon as a chance occurred. It will thus be seen that the utility of appoint- 
ing an entirely new European, however able he might be, to an Indian school 
is quite questionable. However, if it is considered expedient and desirable that 
before a European is made a professor of a college he should have some experience 
as Headmaster ofa school, one of the lower grade Headmasterships should have 
been raised to the first grade to provide such a post fora would-be college pro- 
fessor, instead of taking away one of the two such existing posts from Indians. 


,s 


(f). —Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


10. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 26th September, says :—‘ How unfairly 

the claims of the Indians to appointments in the var'- 

grades of the publicservice ®"*¥ ous departments of the public service have been treated 
is made clear by an analysis of the Government 

statistics on the subject. We shall here deal but briefly with the statistics of some 
of the chief departments under the Government of India. In the Forest Depart- 
ment in 1867 there were 46 posts with salaries ranging from Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000 
per month, and these were all filled by Europeans and Eurasians. In 1903 such 
posts swelled to 273, and of these only sixty-six were filled by Indians. There are 
at present 23 posts in this department carrying salaries above Rs. 1,000, and they 
are all filled by Europeans. In the Financial Department in 1867 there were 
altogether 1,369 posts carrying salaries from Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000, and of these only 
597 were filled by Indians, There are at present 278 posts in this department 
carrying with them salaries above Rs. 1,000, and of these only nineteen are filled 
by Indians. In1903, 31 new posts with higher salaries were created in the 
General or Administration Department, and of these only five have been given to 
Indians. In the Customs Department there are only eight posts with salaries 
above Rs. 1,000, and they are all filled by Europeans. Recently thirty-one posts 
were created in the higher branch of the Educational Service which carried with 
them salaries above Ks. 1,000, but of these all are filled by Europeans, except one 
which has gone toa Hindu. The 19 new posts created in the Forest Department 
with salaries above Rs. 1,000 have all gone to Europeans and Eurasians. In the 
Financial Department 95 new appointments with salaries above Rs. 1,000 have 
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been given to Europeans, eleven to Hindus and five to Muhammadans. In the 
Political Department, of the 64 appointments only one thas been given to an 
Indian, and that Indian a Muhammadan. In the Public Works Department while 
there are 177 Europeans and Hurasians, there are only nine Hindus and two 


Muhammadans, drawing salaries above Rs. 1,000. In the Police Department, of | 


the 49 posts with higher salaries not a single one is filled byan Indian. There are 
eleven posts with high salaries in the Salt Department, but of these none has gone 
to an Indian. In the Telegraph Department the same is the case, while in the 
State Railways a small number of Hindus and Muhammadans are found to occupy 
posts with salaries ranging ‘from Rs, 200 to Rs, 1,000. Now, what we contend is 
that this is far from being a fair apportionment of the appointments in the . Public 


Service among the members of the various races constituting the Indian popula- 
tion. | 


11. The Bhérat Jéwan (Benares), of the 26th September, observes that the 
condition of the Indians, losing, as they do, in power, 
Alleged want of patriotism among ° ° 

Indians, and their present unsatisfac- freedom, and respect every day, is growing worse and 
py odieraaees worse, but that the British rulers cannot be blamed for 
this so much as the people themselves. It is true that these rulers are not so 
sympathetic and just to the Indians as they ought to be; but the latter could 
certainly ameliorate their condition in many respects, if there were real patriots 
among them willing to sacrifice every thing for the sake of their country. The writer 

then citing certain noble examples of American and Japanese patriots, positivel 
tells his countrymen that India does not suffer so much from the attitude of her rulers 
towards her as from the selfishness and indifference of her own children ; and warns 
them that unless and until they cease to indulge in mere tall talk, and take to 
cultivating true patriotism that would induce them even to lay down their lives 
for the service of their country, there is little hope of the day of a better state of 


things ever dawning upon her, and she must sink deeper and deeper in the depths 
of despair, decay and degradation. 


‘V.—LEaistation. 
Nil. 
ViI.—Raitway. 


12. The Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 25th September, referring to the 


: introduction of the system of issuing platform tickets 
stations at Cawnpore ne eeiway ~=on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and to the 


absence of the same on the Kast Indian Railway at 
Cawnpore, says that the system is excellent in itself, and should command public 
approval. But as in practice only Indians have to buy the tickets, while Eurasians 
and Native Christians find free admittance to the platform, the Indian nobility and 
gentry feel it as a humiliation to themselves. It would therefore be well if platform 
tickets were not used at any station, but simple instructions issued to the railway 
officials to admit respectable classes to the platform without hindering them. 


VII.—Postr Orrics. 
Nil, 
VIII.—Native Societies anp Reticious anp Socian Marrers. 
Bi 
TX.—MIsceLLaneovs. 
Nil. 
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 [—Porrtics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. Tur Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2nd October, says:—The (Tibet) 
| Mission is on its way home. What has it done? It 
rnetibet Mission, andthe Mongo- has done wonders, and Colonel Younghusband is the 
| doerofthem. Himself a peace-loving man and not a 
member of the forward school, he secured a peaceful treaty at the point of the 
bayonet from the Tibetans ; he showed fight only to obtain the treaty. No sooner 
had the document been signed than he thawed considerably. Formal and ceremonial 
visits began to be exchanged between the Mission party and Tibetan officials ; 
presentations to mark the feeling of amity established Fart between the hosts 
and the guests ; theatrical performances were given by Tibetans and foreigners to 
please and amuse each other ; the exchange of amenities just on the eve of departure 
of the Mission were marked by a cordiality that showed the Tibetans ever ready 
to forgive and forget—so rare in the relations between any two European Powers. 
Colonel Younghusband has done more than this?’ He has secured the best 
possible terms for the British Government and British traders at a comparatively. 
small cost, though heavy enough for the poor Indian tax-payer ; he has established 
the British prestige throughout Tibet and far into Mongolia; to China he has 
secured virtual suzerainty over Tibet, making the Chinese Amban a power in Lhassa 
in place of the ornamental figurehead that he was; the HKegent, the National, 
Assembly and many more Lamas have been conciliated to avery satisfactory 
extent ; all prisoners of State have secured their liberty, and a promise from the 
Tibetan Government to be molested no more. These are sure gains to all parties 
concerned. There are other factors that are no less important in the proper settle- 
ment of the Tibetan question. | 
Opinion differs as to the effect of the British entry into Lhassa on the Bud- 
dhistic world, particularly upon the Mongolian races. The future movements of 
the Dalai Lama have much to do with this aspect of the problem. There is satis. 
faction in China at the success of the British Mission. The Times’ Pekin corres- 
pondent thus writes on the subject : ‘ Despite the foolish talk in England, the 
Chinese view with approval the British Mission to Tibet, for they see in the suc- 


cess of the Mission hope for the establishment of Chinese authority in that for-— 
‘bidden land. Thoughtful Chinese know that the only possibility of securing control 


of Tibet and of making it an additional province of the Chinese Empire, . . . . 
depends upon the success of the British expedition and the destruction of the priestly 
power of the Lamas.’ 


The deposition of the Dalai Lama, though temporary, strengthens the above. 


view. The Tibetans are no less satisfied with the new order of things. It is held 
by the Pioneer's correspondent that the Dalai Lama will not dare to come back to 


‘Lhassa again after such a humiliation, but that even if he does, he will probably 


think it wise to come as asuppliant for pardon and without the power to wreak 
vengeance on those who have concluded the Treaty with Colonel Younghusband. 
Some Tibetans certainly scored a point when they remarked that it was rather a 
low thing for the Chinese Emperor to degrade the Dalai Lama for running away, 
considering that all the world knew that the Chinese Emperor had not been above 
adopting such a course himself. | 


(b).—£Home. 


2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 8rd October, says :—From his recent 

arzon’s late epeeches in Ene. Uvterances before the British public, it appears that 

land, and thelr "probable eect ‘oa the Lord Curzon has thrown out his propositions as though 
3 it were an admitted fact that Indian administration was 


the acme of perfection, and that it was all due to himself. Never was fiction intro- — 


duced before the public with greater assurance than in these instances. However 
well acquainted with the details of European politics, his audience was composed of 
men who were sublimely ignorant of the real state of Indian administration. 

that came out of the Viceregal lips was sure to be accepted by the hearers, for 
there was no one to controvert his premises, and Messrs. Balfour and Company; 
who are chiefly responsible for the Curzonian Viceroyalty, endorsed all his expres- 
sions and patted him on the back with an all-approving thump. These circumstances 
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are calculated to do great mischief and lead the British public to think that 
India is really a well-governed country and that they need not bother themselves 
about it. Lord Curzon did his utmost to sow ideas such as these in the minds of 
the British public. An experienced Parliamentarian, a superb dialectician, a 
Gs of the very first order, and commanding an official position, which is as daz- 
ziin 


g by its magnificence as consequential by its great influenee, Lord Curzon must 


have profoundly impressed the British public by his recent utterances. 
But are we to allow the mischief to grow and spread that is inevitable from 
His: Lordship’s speeches in England? Is it not right that we should exert our- 
selves with greater strength for the vindication of our grievances by constitutional 
means, and arrest the further progress of the great wrong that has been done us ? 
Lord Curzon has striven all through his progress in England to paint himself 'to 
the greatest advantage. Is it not proper that we should hold otis the English 
public his true portrait ? He has by his retrograde policy laboriously striven to 
undo the good work of some of his predecessors. He has disregarded the material 
and moral prosperity of the country, and in defiance of the unanimous opinions of 
the educated public passed into law Bills of a downright retrogressive character. 
India stands in need of a sensible and sober Viceroy. Lord Curzon is all vanity 
from base to apex. It was this feeling which was at the bottom of that magnificent 
failure—the Delhi Darbar. It was this feelmg which led to the invasion of Tibet 
against all counsels of good sense and justice. It was this feeling which chiefi 
accounted for the organization of the various Commissions. Asa result of these 
labours, what gain accrues to the Indian people? It increases their financial bur- 
den without bringing an iota of -e to them. It makes high education a dream 
to the poverty-stricken many, and a grave uncertainty to the wealthy few. And 


it places the Indian journalists (who have never spared Lord Curzon) in a 


lamentably awkward position, ready to be grabbed any moment by the provisions 


of the Official Secrets Act. 


8. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 3rd October, says :—The Indian politi- 
cal horizon is overcast. The result of political agita- 
tion for a quarter of a century has been extremely 
disheartening to those who expected a good deal in 
the immediate present. It resulted, of course, in the adoption of the Local Self- 


The Indian National Congress move- 
ment, and the Anglo-Indian officials 


Government scheme, in the recognition of the elective principle, in the foundation . 
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of competitive examinations for admission into the'public service, and in the expan- 


sion of the legislative assemblies into which any man can make his way who enjoys 
the confidence of the public. These may not be very magnificent acquisitions, yet 
they ought to give contentment to every rational mind, and inspire him with 
greater confidence in the value of political agitation. The great olitical struggle 
that is going on in this country is without a parallel inthe world’s Cae. The ad- 
ministration of the country rests with the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, who are down- 
right opposed to the political ambitions of the Indian people. There is no struggle 
between the people and the sovereign power. The great struggle is between the 
people and the Anglo-Indian officials, who ‘capes the administration of the 
, country. We demand a greater share in the administration of the country, which 
would necessarily involve reduction in the strength of the bureaucracy. If their 
administration is unjust or oppressive, we make it an object.of criticism, and hold 
up the offenders to public censure, and do also ask for retribution. The officials, 
who consider themselves to be superior beings, naturally resent these effusions of 
public feelings for twofold reasons. Because the political agitation of the country 
8 opposed to their interest, and because, with the lofty ates of conquerors, they 
cannot bear the idea of Indians meng allowed to manage the administration. of the 
country to the same extent as themselves. They could not, under the circumstances, 
be expected to lie content beside their bottles of nectar, and allow political agita- 
tion to flourish over the head. In their speeches, reports, and pamphlets and by, 
thousand other ways, they have attempted to ruin the hopes of the Indian National 
i. hams An Indian Viceroy, in a post-prandial speech on the occasion of a 
Purely social festivity, a into a point all the reason and eloquence that he 
was capable of to expose the Congress as an object of ridicule. A provincial gover- 
ror took up the cue and followed suit in a pamphlet, which was printed and circu- 
lated Stee seer with a view to expose the unwisdom of Congress politicians and to 
‘stablish that a constitutional Government on an elective principle was not suited 
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to an eastern climate. The heads of Governments did not stop’even here. They 
issued circulars forbidding all public servants to take part in political assemblies, 
But this did not- prevent Anglo-Indian officials from presiding at Anti-Congress 
meetings packed up with a view to create a discord between Hindus and Muham- 
madans, and to prove that the Congress was not a representative assembly, 


The official view being thus distinctly opposed to the aspirations of the 
National Congress, the Muhammadans thou ht they could gain a good deal from 
the Government if they banded together to form the party of opposition. A. small 
number of Hindus also joined the Mohammadans in this cause. An impression was 
created in the minds of the ignorant and semi-educated public that an abjuration 
of the Congress creed was an open sesame to public service and official favours 
generally. This impression was considerably strengthened by the fact that sons 
and nephews of broken-down Taluqdars began to be recruited for the subordinate 
executive service, who did not possess any other recommendation than this, that 
for the most part they were toad-eaters, and that they had consumed several bottles 
of oil (genuine Jaunpur brand) in applying the same to official soles. In the 
. P such terrible antagonism, if the Congress has succeeded even to the extent 
indicated above, the leaders of that movement ought to be congratulated. 


4. The Riydz-wl-Akhbdr (Gorakhpur), of the 1st October, in a long article, 
endeavours to show that English educated young Mu- 
salmans of the present day are quite wrong in thinking 
that it is high time they should take part in the 
politics of the country, and join the National Congress. The Musalmans can little 
expect to derive any special benefit from joining the Hindus on the political plat- 
form. Why, the Congress can hardly be said to have yet achieved any success. Certain 
reforms which have lately been. introduced in the administration of the country, 
have been inaugurated by Government of its own accord, and not on account of the 
agitation of the Congress. In fact the Congress can never gain its objects unless 
and until the industries and trades of the country are sufficiently improved and the 
entire community comes to be united as one nation. The iedenn of the Congress 
are again making special efforts at this time to induce young inexperienced 
Musalmans to join their movement. But their efforts are based on selfish motives 
to increase the importance of their agitation ; otherwise they have no real sympathy 


The National Congress, and English 
educated Musalmans. 


or love for their Muhammadan fellow-countrymen, as is evident from their late in- 


uguration, in Bengal, of the annual celebration in memory of Sivaji, which 
Tennct but wound the feelings of the former. In conclusion, the writer calls 
upon Mohsin-ul-Mulk to take steps to inculcate on the students of the Aligarh 
College the necessity of discriminating well between what is good and what is bad 


for them, and not plunge headlong into any movement without duly considering its. 


pros and cons. 


II.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


5. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 8rd October, referring to the 
stingy treatment accorded by Russia to Afghan refu- 
gees in Central Asia, on the one hand, and to the liberal 
pensions or subsistence allowances granted by the British Government. to such 
refugees in India, on the other, says that the present Amir of Kabul now allows 
these refugees to return to their homes on condition that they will take the oath 
of allegiance to him. Several refugees have already availed themselves of this 
permission, and quitted India. With every Afghan refugee returning home, there 
will be a decrease in the total amount of the allowances paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment and hence the latter would naturally approve of this line of policy of the 
Amir. However the editor thinks that the Indian Government should use more 
discrimination in allotting allowances to Afghan fugitives in future, though it need 
not leave them altogether to shift for themselves, as Russia generally leaves 
them to do in Central Asia. | 


Afghan refugees in India. 


IlI].—Native Srates. 


Nil. 


IV.—ADMINISTRATION: 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


6. The Brahman Samdchér (Parichhatgarh, district Meerut), for Sep- 


tember, says that while the murderer of Pandit Lekh 


Late murder of @ Brahman et¥eria- Ram, & distinguished Brahman Saméjist in 

the Punjab, is still at large, another Brahman, 
Pandit Tulsi Ram, station master at Faridkot, was lately reported as having been 
stabbed to death by a Jain, which is very strange. It is a matter for much regret 
that Brahmans should fall victims to assassins’ hands so frequently in these days. 
The murder of a Brahman created as much furore in former times, as that of an 
Englishman does at present in India. The writer expresses his deep sympathy 
| with the widow and other relatives of the deceased Tulsi Ram, and prays Govern- 
ment to see that Brahmans are not slain, like sheep, with impunity. 


7. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 5th October, says :—Hap- 
ily we are now informed that the present Local Gov- 
arinatcugn of Taluqdar Honorary ernment has very prudently cancelled the orders con- 
fining the jurisdiction of Taluqdar Honorary Magis- 
trates to their estates, and has asked for proposals through the District Officers as 
to extending their jurisdiction. This is amove in the right direction, and consequent- 
ly we offer our heart-felt thanks to the Local Government. But we must be for- 
iven for digressing a little here from the subject. How we ask did Sir Antony Mac- 
Dean ell interpret the meaning of the Supreme Government differently from what 
General Barrow and Sir George Couper understood it to be, and how is it that our 
present Government is reverting to the former policy of General Barrow. We know 
there was a time, when none of the civil, criminal and revenue courts were pre- 
sided over by natives of this country. It was, perhaps between 1830 and 1840, that 
Indians were first employed to decide civil, criminal and revenue cases, and within 
the course of this short space of sixty or seventy years, they have been raised as high 
as puisne judgesof High Courts, and allowed to officiate on many occasions as 
Chief Justices. Therefore, we are led to believe that the intention of the Govern- 
ment was not to confine the powers of the Honorary Assistant Commissioners 
and Honorary Magistrates to their own estates, but on the contrary, it seems that 
the intention of the Government was to give them and their sons and relatives a 
greater latitude in taking part in the administration of the country. Why should 
there be any harm if a landed-propietor tries the people of another Raj, when the 
are tried by the Tahsildars and Deputy Collectors, and why should a landed. 
proprietor object to wd ee being tried by another landed-proprietor, when his 
objection to the jurisdiction of Tahsildars is disallowed by Government? At 
present, with the exception of the Ruling Chiefs, who administer justice in their 
states, other landed-proprietors in British India have no right to raise their voice 
against the procedure of the civil, criminal and revenue courts, whose presiding 
officers must be Government nominees. The locality of their offices must also be 
defined by the Government, and the parties must be tried in the court to which 
they are subjected by the order of Government. Under these circumstances, we 
could not, an even now cannot understand, what Sir Antony MacDonnell meant 
by saying that non-honorary magistrate landed-proprietors objected to the exer- 
clse of powers by the honorary magistrate landed-proprietors over the people of 


their Raj. Ifany reason can be assigned for the correctness of Sir Charles” 


Crosthwaite’s and Sir Antony MacDonnell’s principles and statements, then the 
faci must evidently be that the principle of General Barrow and Sir George 
Couper’s scheme must have been partially altered by the Supreme Government, 
either at the suggestion of Sir Charles Crosthwaite, or that of Sir Antony Mac- 


Donnell, and if our surmise is correct, then Sir James Digges LaTouche, also, in | 
the same manner, may have got cancelled the last order of the Indian Supreme | 


Government, granted at the request of his predecessor, or predecessors, and A 
have obtained @ new order, or have got restored the former order on whic 
the late General Barrow and Sir George Couper acted. However, the present 
scheme of Sir James Digges La Touche is very encouraging, and we heartily 
invite the co-operation of the landed-proprietors, their sons and relations, to help 
‘and aid this ah 

100 


eme of the Government. Then, again, the scheme of confining the 
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powers of the Honorary Assistant Commissioners and Honorary Magistrates to 
their estates, was generally impracticable. For instance, Pandit Het Ram is 9 
small landed-proprietor, exercising his powers throughout the Bareilly district, 
and our Raja Rampal Sinh, who was allowed to exercise his Magisterial powers 
throughout the Partébgarh and Lucknow Districts, has now been confined to hig 
own estate only. These arethe anomalies which spoke, and speak volumes against 
the Crosthwaite and MacDonnell scheme. While, on the one hand, Village Banks 
were being established, Village Munsif courts introduced, Police reforms contem- 
lated, on the other hand, and at the same time, the Magisterial powers were 
ing taken away from the hands of the respectable and young people of the 
country. Then, again, we state on the authority of our ay Rampal Sinh (who 


. 


is a Magistrate of about 35 years’ standing, his age now being a little over 55 


years, and he having been invested with agisterial powers at about the age of 20 
ears) that as long as he acted in his two districts of Partabgarh and Lucknow ag 
onorary District Magistrate, all the petitions filed for transferring cases from 


his court were disallowed by the District Magistrates; but since he has been 
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exercising his powers within his estate only, numbers of cases bave been transferred 
from his court ; because, whenever any petition is filed against him, and sent to his 
Court by the District Magistrate, requesting him to state what he has to say in the 
matter, he invariably septiee that although his decision is always eee 
for any partiality, yet he does not like to try the case of any person who doubts his 
impartiality. her efore he requests the Deputy Commissioner to “ee send for 
the case immediately (from his Court) and thus greatly oblige him. On account 
of this order for confining the — of Honorary Magistrates to their own estates, 
many Honorary Magistrates have lost their Court muharrirs, because there is an 
order of the Local Government which says that if a Magistrate does not decide 
120 cases yearly, his Court muharrir shall be taken away, and that, under the 
circumstances, he should either keep his Court muharrir at his own cost, or he should 
close his office. So the enforcement of the Crosthwaite-MaecDonnell scheme has 
compelled some Honorary Magistrates to keep their Court muharrirs at their own 


cost, and dissuaded others from exercising their powers. 
(b),—Police, 


8, The Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 1st October, says that on a moonlit 

night, a few days ago, a ruffian boldly entered the 

Die ote ee Pekabae, w™*?" house of a Parsi merchant, who is also an Honorary 

| Magistrate, at F'yzabad, while the servants and the 

other occupants of the house were awake, and, quickly wrapping up the merchant's 

wife in a shawl, carried her off and stripped her of all her jewellery, and leaving 

her decamped. Can there be anything more outrageous and frightful than this act 
of most audacious blackguardism? _ . 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. — 


9.: The Mohini (Kanauj), of the 26th September, has heard that the av- 
Proposed increase in the chaukidari thorities comtemplate increasing the chaukidari tax at 
tax at Kanan), istrict Farruknaved, Kanauj. But the people, farfrom being prosperous, 
generally find it difficult to make both ends meet. Living has. become tice than 
it was formerly, while the sources of income remain the same, ‘and the recurrence of 
famine has been making the financial condition of the people worse and worse. The 
ut of the residents are not therefore in a position to pay more tax, and the 
authorities would do well to increase the assessment of the tax on such persons only 
as may be found to have improved their business and are well able to bear it. 
10. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 2nd October, says :— We have 


The Municipal Board, and theEuro- Tead with sorrow what the Cawnpore correspondent of 


Se Se the Pioneer wrote, in its issue of Thursday, on the 
state of the Municipal Board of that city. Cawnpore is a busy indystrial centre ; 
which means that European merchants form an important factor in its civic life. As 
it happens, they are profoundly dissatisfied with the management of the affairs of the 
Municipal Board, and they ascribe the alleged unsatisfactory state of things to the 
predominance of ‘the Indian element in it, It would a al the Indian members 


~ 
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of the Board are, aa a rule, subservient. to the Colleetor-Chairman whose municipal 
administration has not met with the support of the Euro merchants. So the 
latter are eager for a change in the constitution of the Board, so as to place them 
ina majority. ‘It might certainly be simpler if Municipal Boards were composed 
entirely of Europeans, with a few natives nominated by overnment for the proofs 
they had given of intelligence and aetivity in publie affairs.’ So writes the Pioneer's 
correspondent, and we need have no doubt this is the consummation devoutly wished 
by the European merchants of the city. — 
We need not say that we dread the prospeet of the sweepingly reactionary 
measure whieh the writer wishes to see adopted, Said good Lord Ripon, in his 
reply to the address of the Delhi Municipality :— 

a + # # “* # * * 

But I may venture to say to those who may be not unnaturally impatint . ..... . 
that they showld not tet their impatience run away with them to the extent of allowing them 
to obstruct or abandon the principle of self-government, Patience is necessary in the begin- 
ning of alithings. (The italics are ours,) . 

We commend the above to the impatient and ynsympsthetie Ewropean mer- 
chants of Cawnpore. Let it not be said of them that their advent into India meant 
not only the annihilation of indigenous industries and the consequent impoverish- 
ment of the people, but also the destruction of local self-government. 

We have two suggestions to make in this connection. Our first is to Govern- 
ment, that they should encourage the election of non-officials as chairmen, and the 
second is to the rate-payers of Cawnpore, as well as of other places, that, as a rule, 
they should not elect any but English-knowing men and business men as members of 
municipalities. In this way independent and intelligent men who understand what 
they are about and who care for the efficient and progressive administration of the 
municipalities, will be sent up to the Boards, and there will be no room for eomplaint 
on the part of the most fastidious critics, that ignorant and subservient men consti- 
tute the Municipal Board. It is not less important that the chairman should be, 
wherever feasible, a non-official Indian gentleman. It will be far better that the 
district officer exercised outside control than that he should himself be the chairman. 
If even the eity of Bombay can have an elected president of the corporation, ib 
would be idle to pretend that the arrangement will not meet the needs of the situa- 
tion in the case of lesser places. Let there be handsomely paid executive officers 
by all means, but they should be the servants, not the masters of the Municipal 
| for Both our suggestions seem to us to demand attention. 


(¢).—Hducation. 


11. Al Bashér (Etawah), of the 4th October, in an article, headed*‘ An attack 
Objection taken to the History of Of the Allahabad University on Islam,” stating that 
tae Prescribed at present for the En: = (Yox’s History of India which formed part of the course 
: . : y P 
University. prescribed for the Entrance examination of the Allaha- 
bad University before 1889, was, on the representation of the Muhammadan Edu- 
cational Conference (held in that year,): removed from the curriculum, on the ground 
of its containing attacks on the Muhammadan religion: regrets to say that the 
History of India appointed at present for the same examination also makes adverse 
> criticisms on Islam, while eomparing this religion with Buddhism. It is a great pity 
that while the British Government has made non-interference in religion its guiding 
principle in the administration of this country, the Allahabad University should 
think fit to prescribea book for its Entrance examination which cannot but wound 
the religious feelings of the Muhammadans, The use of such objectionable books 
in the currieulum of the University examinations is one of the causes that deter 
Muhammadans from freely receiving English education, and the editor trusts that 
the Lieutenant-Governor will, as Chaneellor of the Allahabad University, order the 
ok in question to be removed from the curriculum. 


(f)—-Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 

; (9).—General, 

, Nil. 


| V.—Lgaistation. 
Nil. 


AL BASHIR, 


4th October, 1904. 


—RAILWAY. 


: | eg } Nil. oo 
- VIL—Posr Orricz. 8 | 
| i 3 
i -- VITL—Native Soctetigs anp Retiaious anv Sociat Matrers. e 
| | Nil. 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
i 
;- Biles y KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
| Offg. Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 10th October, 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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The Tibetan Expedition, and its success. 


( 862 ) 
I.—Po.rrics. 
(a).—Foretgn. 


1. Tue Almora Akhbdr, of the 30th September, referring to the success of 
the Tibetan Expedition, congratulates Colonel Young- 
husband, the officers and the troops on their splendid, 

though arduous, exploit in that mountainous country. Bakhtiyé4r Khan Khilji, 

a Pathan General, tried a similar feat in 1304, but even before his troops 

entered the Tibetan domain they were nearly all destroyed by the Tibetans, and 

the few that escaped met Wf from starvation in the jungles of Kooch Behar. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Punjab also sent an expedition to Tibet long 

afterwards, but his troops, too, failed to reach their destination. What is particularly 

remarkable in the British Tibetan Expedition is that it has gained its object, 


. without either causing much bloodshed among its own men or among the Tibetans, 


or entailing any very heavy expenditure on the Government. ; 


(6).—Home. 


2, The Almora Akhbdr, of the 30th September, in a long article, endea- 

| vours to show that though several lakhs of rupees 

py Aligsed failure of the Indien Na~ have been spent on the movement of the National 
— _ Congress during the last twenty years it has been in 
| existence, it does not seem to have secured any tang- 

ible good, or political right or privilege for the people. But even it ithad succeeded 
in securing Indians a few of the higher posts in the public service, would that ame- 
liorate the lot ofthe general public in any appreciable degree? Surely those means 
should first be provided which would enable the people to properly feed and clothe 


_ themselves, before it is sought to secure them politicial rights. Had all the money, 


that has been wasted in holding the Congress sessions from year to year, been 
invested in the establishment of some mills, factories, &c., lots of people would 
have been benefited. Let Indian patriots and leaders first seek to prevent the 
enormous drain of money from the country by providing at home means for supplying 
all the daily requirements of the people, and inducing them to use only home-made 
articles and then try to secure political rights and privileges. There should also be 
appointed a committee in every province whose object should be to find out the 
daily grievances of the people, and lay them before the Congress at its annual 
meetings, which the latter should endeavour to get redressed by making due 
representations to the authorities. Let the Congress turn its attention to these 
all-important matters, and it will prove a real saviour of the country. ) 


38. The Asr-i-Jadid (Meerut), for October, while refusing to accept the 

pore, Congress, ‘and the alleged need assertion of Mr. N. Chaudhri, President of the late 
association for Muhammadans. Bengal Provincial Conference, that a conquered people 
have no political rights, and that consequently political agitation is useless for the 

Indians, thinks that the National Congress would, however, do well to deal with 

only one or two matters or reforms at a time, and not take up another until it has 

fully impressed their importance and need on both the Government and the people. 

The writerthen adds that the bare spread of English education among the Musal- 

mans is not expected to prove a panacea for all their ills, and that therefore the 

latter should establish a political association of their own, consisting of a select 

few men, who really have the well-being of their co-religionists at heart, and are 

willing to serve them. The object of such an association should be to bring to 


the notice of the authorities those grievances which specially affect the Mubam- 
Mmadan community. 


4, The Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 10th October, referring to aD 
open letter which one Jamél-ud-din Ahmad, editor of 
the Hamdard newspaper, lately addressed to Moh- 
sin-ul-Mulk, the Secretary of the Aligarh College— 
telling him that it was high time that Muhammadans established an association of 
their own for safeguarding their political interests, or educated Musalmans would 
soon feel obliged to jom the National Congress—endeavours to show that as 


Muhammadans and politics. 
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the chief deraands of. the Congréss are representative Government and the. regruit- 


mental to the interests of the Muhammadans, no thoughtful or wise Musalman 
should join that movement. As regards the question of establishing a separate 
political association for Muhammadans, the foundation of such an agsociation 
was laid some years ago, and great efforts are being made at present by Nawab 
Wig4r-ul-Mulk, and Hamid Ali Khan, Barrister-at-law, to give it a practical 
shape. But such a movement requires money to carry it on, while Muhammadans, 
though they would indulge much in tall talk, are little disposed to supply 
the sinews ot war. In another article in the same issue, the Aligarh Institute 
Gazette says that many a Musalman has lately come to think that Government 
ives high posts and titles to those leaders of the Congress who abuse it 
reely, or boldly criticize, and find fault with its measures and officers, while 
it shows no such favours to Musalmans, hecause it considers the latter, who 
abstain fium political agitation, to be mere toad-eaters; but that such notions 
are altogether unfounded. Government has not honoured certain Congress leaders 
as such, but because they possess sterling merits and richly deserve the honours 
or posts conferred on them. Musalmans should bear well in mind, that if 
they take to political agitation, or abuse the Government like the Congressists, 
they will soon find many of them relegated to jail or hanged. The Muhammadan 
masses aie notorious for their ignorance and bigotry, so that if their leaders 
begin to criticize Government measures, it will simply create deep hatred 
among their people against Government, which must bring dire consequences 
tothem. Would to God that such aday never arrived tor Muhammadans! 
As regards Government not making special concessions to Muhammadans for 
their aloofness from political agitation, Government can hardly do so: all the 
communities being equal in its eyes, and it cannot but give appointments in the 
swe service to such persons.as are well qualified for it. But Goverment helps 

uhammadans a good deal in the matter of their education, the aid it gives to 
the Aligarh College being a positive proof of the same. 


5. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 7th October, referring to the letter 


ofthe question of wholesale Christian = nd on Times, urging upon his countrymen to Chris- 
gen Mage 2g soy AD lanize the whole ot India, so that the makkdar (crafty 

or deceitful) Indians, who are always intriguing to 
overthrow British rule, becoming the followers of the same religion as their 
rulers, should cease yearning to acquire their political independence, asks whether 


Indians or Englishmen are (really) makkaér. The whole world knows how very 


- modest and obedient the natives of India are : otherwise it is evident that the 


seventy-five thousand British troops which the Government keeps in India could 
not possibly be a match for the thirty crores of the people. It is due to their 
innate good faith and honesty that Indians have not till this moment ever intrigued 
against the British Government. The whole world is crying out against the 
ambitions and high-handed practices of Christian nations ; and such being the case, 
does it not resemble the ravings of a mad man to expect Indians to keep quiet (and 
do nothing) after they become Christians? The Americans were Christians; 
why did they then aspire to throw off the allegiance of the British Government? 
The Irish, too, are Christians, and do they not equally try to gain their independence ? 
Does Christianity destroy the natural human desire for freedom among its followers ? 
Certainly not; on the other hand, so far as the writer’s experience goes, it unduly 
intensifies the longing for liberty ; so much so that it even justifies unconstitutional 
means to secure it. par Curzon lately enumerated the services which the Indian 
soldiers had rendered to the British Government in foreign countries, China, Somali- 
land &c.: could they have done any greater service if they had been Christians? 
Again, when all the Indians became Christians, they would no longer be looked 
upon as strangers and treated with indifference by Britons and other Western 
nations, so that in future the British Government would not be allowed to rule over 
them in the manner it does at present: for European Powers would in that case be 
always ready to extend them a helping hand in their distress, on account of 
their religion; and they ultimately might even go the length of compelling 
England to evacuate India, just in the same way as they have compelled Turkey 
‘e withdraw from several of her provinces. Why, the Indians, having become 


ment of Government posts by competitive examinations, both of whieh are detri-. 


which an Englishman of rank lately published in the 
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Christians, would probably cease to regard Englishmen as 5 to themselves, 
and seek to throw off their yoke in course of time. , Further, Christianized Indians 
would be able to freely intermarry with various Europeans and in virtue of this 
relationship the latter would probably be found quite willing to initiate them into 
Western arts and industries, and, thereby neg | them to provide their require- 
ments at home, prevent England from exploiting India any more. It will thus be 
seen that the oy ne who'esale Christianization of India is fraught with disastrous 
consequences to Great Britain. , 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 


6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th October, says:—When the Tibet 
Mission was being sent to Lhassa, some English papers 


ne Amir of Kabul, Afridis and the alleged that a mission would likely soon go to Kabul 


owing to certain differences between Simla and Kabul. 

This assertion was at once denied, and to a question put in Parliament the reply was 
given that there was no intention of despatching any mission to Kabul. Ina | 
manner the impression was created that the relations between the Amir of Kabul and 
the Government of India were all well, and that there was nothing left to be desired. 
But matters were not, and are not all right. Theamount of subsidy which had been 
allowed to accumulate for two years was accepted by the Amir, and for some time it 
was considered that the differences, if there were any, had been forgotten, and that 
there was no danger of any conflict of interests. But certain events soon took place 
which showed that the relations were strained, and, if we are to believe the stories 
published in the columns of the Pioneer, which may or may not be inspired, Amir 
Habib Ullah Khan is unfriendly towards the Indian Government, and perhaps he 
cares little whether his actions are likely to give any offence to the Government of 
India (or not). We are not in possession of the side of the story of Habib Ullah Khan, 
but matters have reached a stage when any day we may hear of an outburst of feelings 
which may engulf us in a frontier trouble. It is unfortunate that such should be 
our situation ; India can ill afford to have any quarrel on its frontiers, and we have 
full confidence in the wisdom of officers in charge of our foreign affairs that they 
will not allow the repetition of another blunder like the Tirah Expedition. The 
Afridis who have been at peace with the (jovernment of India, have become sud- 
denly partial to Amir Habib Ullah Khan, and, through their leader, Khwas Khan, 
are lecteeans of placing themselves under the influence of the Amir. The Amir has 
not only reciuited one regiment from the Afridis, but is welcoming every Afridi 
Jirgah to Kabul, and tries to enlist the sympathy of these tribes hitherto outside 
his influence. Two acts of the Amir have given the greatest offence to the author- 
ities in Simla: an open reception given to Afridis, and the grant of Rs. 50,000 to 
Khwas Khan. Thismoney was paid to Khwas Khan as a solace for the loss of his son 
who, healleges, was killed by his own attendant at the instance of the British Agent. 
Khwas Khan instead of spending the money for the purposes (for which it was) given 
to him, has distributed it among the discontented Mullahs in Tirah to preach jehad 
against the British Government. The recent raid on British territory is not connected 
with the jehad preached by the hired Mullahs; yet who knows the sudden unrest 
is not due to the influences at work at Kabul. This sumof Rs. 50,000 might be 
part of the moot given by the Government of India to the Amir, and thus again 
the funds given by ourselves are being used against us. One of two things is plam : 
either the Amir 1s desirous of absorbing all the tribes between the Durand-line and 
the Indian boundary, keeping these wild tribes under his influence as wild dogs to. 
let loose on the Government of India on the least political difference; or the 
Government of India is anxious to subjugate the Afridis in order to take possession 
of the strategical position occupied by them on the passes of the Hindu Kush, and it 
is only seeking an opportunity to make the boundaries of the North-Western Fron- 
tier * esata contiguous with the boundary of Afghanistan. There is no evidence 
to support either of the two suppositions. But we have enough to support the 
belief that, whether instigated or otherwise, the Afridis have been demoralised, and 
that they are taking undue advantage of the consideration shown to them by the 
Amir. A remarkable article appeared in last Friday’s Pioneer, headed “ Frontier 
licy or blackmail,” signed by “Pede.” The writer appears to be well-versed 
in the past history of our frontier troubles. He says that the prophecy made by 
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Sir Richard Temple in 1855, while Secretary to the Chief Cotomissioner: of the 
Punjab, that the Government subsidies would embolden rather than::ward : off de- 
predations in British territory has proved literally truz.. No sooner ‘blackmail is 

id to one section of the tribe than another section rises. A force is sent: to 
punish the tribes ; it returns after knocking down a few mud villages and towers; 
and the allowance is.increased to keep the tribes quiet. After a few years another 
expedition is forced against the tribes. What happens might be described in the 
words of the writer: “The results are, of course, identical with those of the pre- 
vious expedition. Peace is declared with a blare of trumpets. Everybody is 
eulogised from the troops to the Viceroy, but, alas! as is known to few that annual 
allowance is increased, the tribe rejoices and the Sirkar continues to be a laughing- 
stock to all the tribesmen, and even to its own subjects.” The writer gives an .in- 


stance of turbulence in the Mahsud tribe, and shows that every expedition against. . 


this troublesome tribe has been followed with a grant of still larger allowance, but 
that each additional blackmail kept the tribe quiet for a shorter period than the 
preceding grant. The conduct of the Government in frittering away money wrung 
out of Indians has been so shocking that the writer, who must be an official in 
the confidence of the Foreign Office, holds the conduct of his countrymen, in setting 
aside a portion of the revenues of India to bribing a band of non-revenue-paying 
robbers to keep quiet, as morally wrong. 
7. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 12th October, referring to the 
raid that was made last month by the Afridis across 


Jaret Among certain sections of the Kohat border, echoes the Pioneer of the 8th idem 


in observing that “the Kabul faction among the 
Afridis were undoubtedly responsible for it,” and that “if there is.any repeti- 
tion of this kind of business the tribe must be called upon to account at once.” 
To prevent any undesirable complications arising fromthe misbehaviour of the 
Afridis who are in touch with the Amir of Kabul, it would perhaps be well to 
make timely representations to His Highness, and thus nip in the bud the intrigues 
of Khwas Khan, the Afridi leader. | 3 


TI].—Native States. 
8. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 7th October, observing that the rulers 


in the European countries freely spend the incomes of 
tyeertain Indian Princes and tcc their States on their personal requirements, comforts 
rdemingenerae  °* Beropean§ and pleasures, without caring how their people fare, 

is glad to notice that India is still blessed with native 
Princes, who practise most rigid self-denial,in order that they may be able to 
spend as much of the incomes of their States in promoting the wellbeing of their 
people as possible. The Maharaja of Maurbhanj, for instance, maintains himself 
on Ks. 30 a month only, though the income of his State is two lakhs of rupees a 
year. Similarly the Maharaja of Baroda did not, according to the TJitbits, take 
his proper meals, when famine raged in his dominions a few years ago. 


IV.—A pMINISTRATION. 


~ 


(a).—dJudicial and Revenue. 


9. The Almora Akhbar, of the 30th September, stating that the 
Amurder case, andthe Sessions Judge ‘essions Judge of Allahabad lately sentenced eight 
a persons to be hanged, in connection with the murder 
ofasingle person, says that it was well that the Judge gave this exemplary 
punishment to as many as the eight accused. The crime of murder has been on the 
Increase, because culprits are not unoften let off for want of adequate evidence. 
Unless all other Sessions Judges follow the example of their Allahabad brother- 
officer in showing no leniency to the accused, there is no likelihood of a decrease 
in the crime of murder. 

10. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 12th October, referring to the com- 
plaint which has lately appeared in the London Times 
that there exists much discontent among the Dis- 
trict Judges in India, because they receive compara- 
tively smaller salaries, are not generally honoured with titles by Government, 
have to work very hard, and are otherwise treated with less regard than execu- 
live District Officers, and that consequently they cannot be expected to administer 
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justice as satisfactorily as they should; though the reputation and stability of the 

ritish Gevernment depends a good deal on it; says that though some of the 
points raised in the London Times are quite true, still even if titles were frequently 
conferred on District Judges,.and other concessions were made to them, it would not 
mend matters. The fact of the, matter is that few Civilian Judges possess 
a mastery of the civil laws, and the result is that they make a sorry figure before 
learned barristers and vakils who ry or before them. A Jomt Magistrate 
of four years’ standing may be able to discharge the functions of a Sessions Judge 
satisfactorily enough, but it is impossible for him to acquit himself creditably ag a 
District Judge. ~Governuient should therefore widen the field of recruitment of 
District Judges, and appoint a sufficient number of them also from among distin- 
guished barristers and vakils. If for some political reason it may not be considered 
expedient to appoint Indians to District. Judgeships, some of these posts should 


be filled at any rate by European barristers, The Hindustani further complains that 


Munsifs and Subordinate Judges: are so over-worked, that their health is generall 

completely. shattered before they retire, and suggests that Government would do well 
to increase their number. It is often found that owing to press of work, Judicial 
Civil officers as often as not hurry in the disposal of cases, with the result 
that the public are generally dissatisfied with their decisions. The editor there. 
fore urges that in order to improve the administration of civil justice, Government 
should take steps to appoint men of the highest abilities to District Judgeships, 
and increase the number of munsifs and subordinate judges, so that they may 
find sufficient time to invariably patiently sift cases before they pass their judg- 


ments thereon. 
11. The Hindusténz (Lucknow), of the 12th October, publishes a letter in 
Protest against the rumoured propos Which the writer, protesting against the rumoured 
Bisa te eats corr Dis, proposal to transfer the Munsif’s court from Biswdn 
ee oo Bitapur, says that Biswan occupies a central posi- 
tion in respect of the various parganas which are under the Munsif’s jurisdiction, 
and that all kinds of articles of daily requirements are easily available there, so 
that neither the amlas nor litigants are inconvenienced in any way. On the other 
hand, if the munsifi is removed to Sitapur, the people of some of the parganas, 
who have now to travel not more than 12 miles or so, in coming to Biswan for 
filing a suit, will have to do as much as 37 or even 50 miles in going to Sitapur. 
If the munsifi is to be transferred simply on the ground that Government may 
not have to construct a new building at Biswén for its accommodation, as it was 
lately decided by the District Judge to do, no new building need necessarily be 
made, and the court might continue to hold its sittings in the old building, with 
some needful repairs and alterations. ee 

(b).—Police. 
|) 
(c).— Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 

12. A correspondent of Al Aziz (Agra), of the 21st September, states that 
the besdétis (small traders in miscellaneous goods), who 
keep their shops near the Kotwali and the Tahsilt 
buildings at Bareilly, were lately ordered (by the Municipal Board) to remove the 
straw sheds which they had erected over their shops for protection against the su 


and rain, and that consequently they were exposed to very gieat inconvenience 
during the rainy season, A set of new shops are, it is true, to be constructed 


A complaint of the besdtis at Bareilly. 


for the use of the besdtzs near the butchers’ stalls, but they are not expected to be 


completed in less than a year ; and the besdtis ought, in the meantime, to be allowed 
to again put up sheds over their present shops. | 


(e).—Educatzon. 
Nil. 
— (f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, oe 
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Lord Kitchener's scheme to holda in addition to the scheme already sanctioned for estab- 


On p et vertis emeng ihe indian lishing a collegé at Quetta'to give systematic instruc- 
ee tion to natives (sic) in military art, Lord Kitchener, 
the Commander-in-Chief, has also proposed to hold, from time to time, a com- 
petitive examination among the soldiers of the various native regiments in shooting 
and other military exercises, and to reward them, renee 6 asthe distinguish, 
themselves in the contests, with prizes or promotion to higher grades, and thus 
encourage them to try their utmost to acquire the highest efficiency they can in 
the profession. This is certainly a most laudable measure, and will tend not only 
to make the Indian army highly proficient, but will increase the power and prestige 
of the British Government at the same time. _ ee oe 
14. The Prayég Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 9th October, observing PRAYAGSAMA- 
| | - that the Times of India, which seven years ago tae’ eae : 
The Sage o — ‘ oo a : got Mr. Bal | Gangadhar Tilak ’. the ‘Natu brothers = 
tou Ss and the editors of several native newspapers pub- 
lished in the Bombay Presidency into hot water, by 
insinuating that the murder of Mr. Rand and another British officer was the 
result of the former’s conduct and writings, has now been pleased to direct its 
attention to the articles that have lately appeared in the Kdl newspaper issued 
from Poona. The 7%mes in publishing translations of some of the articles of 
the Kdél has taken pains to show that, in commenting upon the murder of the 
Russian Governor M. dePlehve, the latter paper has passed such strictures on Lord 
Curzon’s late administration of India as are calculated to instigate a similar murder 
of his Lordship, and urged the Bombay Government to institute a criminal 
prosecution against the editor for his seditious writings. The editor of the Kd/ is 
an M. A.; and as Indian graduates imbibe, from their boyhood, loyalty to the 
British Government to whom they owe their education, it is not conceivable that, the 
editor in question could have any such sinister motive as ascribed to him. The 
Indians, who enjoy perfect protection of life and property, are allowed absolute 
religious freedom, and equal liberty and privileges in other respects under the 
auspices of the British Government, always pray for the stability and perma- 
nency of that Government in India, and it is impossible to believe that any of them 
would be so foolish as to harbour an evil motive against it or its principal represen- 
tative, the Viceroy. The Praydg Samdchér trusts that the Bombay Government 
will not allow itself to be ledinto any hasty action by the insinuations of any paper, 
but that it will think well before it takes any serious step in the matter. — 
15. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th October, says:—The article, ADVOCATE, 
| headed “ Some Genuine Popular Indian Grievances,” °% October, 1004 
which was reproduced by us from the London Times 
some weeks ago, deserves more than passing notice. In the article the harass- 
-Inent and extortion to which the people, specially in the rural districts, are 
subjected at the hands of the low-paid underlings of the executive, namely, 
the chaprasis or peons, are attempted to be vividly portrayed in a genuinely 
sympathetic spirit. It is no doubt true that those “ little things”—the grievan- 
ces of the people under this head—turn the measures of sanitation and a hundred 
other measures of public good undertaken by the Government with the best 
of intentions into sources of unbounded and _ insufferable misery to the very people 
for whose behoof they were undertaken. The domiciliary visits of the Police 
—the Lal pagree of popular fame—, the cruelty and roguery ofthe underlings © 
on whom devolve the actual execution of plague preventive measures, the want of 
manny consideration shown to the third class passengers on Indian Railways are 
some of the typical instances of the lengths to which “ these emissaries ” of the new 
dispensation as these extortionate and corrupt underlings are described, can go. 
With a rare and uncommonly sympathetic insight into the condition of Indian 
Village life, the writer pictures to us how these “good people,” the villagers, to whose 
hard-workiny honest, frugal, and, according to their light, intensely loyal nature he 
pays a just tribute of praise, are harassed, and their simple happiness is disturbed b 
these corrupt underlings. “For our good name, for the well being of the people 
and the stability of our rule,” proceeds the writer, “the fewer underlings the 
better, and the fewer their visits to the villages under any pretext the better 


Popular Indian grievances. 
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still. . . . Itis wrong and dangerous that our good efforts and good inten- 


tions should be terminated by the act. of our underlings.” He then goes on 
to describe how the wild stories about the Government trying to poison the 
pedple with plague have their origin in their doings. We should remember, 
fa’ epitinael, that the motives and the acts of the Government are naturally 
énough judged by the quality of the last and lowest link in the official chain 
which, it is added, is unfortunately of base metal. The writer in our opinion lets 
out a great truth, which the peony ony Anglo-Indian administrators are prone to 
ignore, that though the people suffer they are slow to complain and slower still to 

ive evidence. It will no doubt require long years of education and of vigilance 
before the evil can be hoped to be successfully grappled. But, if we may, we should 
say that besides education and vigilance there is great need of a better example 
too ; for the rank-and-file would naturally take their cue from those set in author- 
ity over them, and the latter in their turn from their official superiors, and so on in 
a connected link until we reach the other end of the chain! We have no doubt, as 
the writer says, the district officers do their best to repress the evil. But in a good 
many cases we know that there is darkness beneath the lamp itself, and the peons 
of some of these district officers are the worst offenders in this respect, and prove 
the ‘most exacting of bakshish-takers. If by any mischance a visitor, however 
exalted his position, —. to displease his mighty majesty of this great man 
(of a peon), farewell to all hopes ofa prompt visit (grant of nterview) ever afterwards. 


“We have also heard ofa case in which a good-natured district officer used actually 


to arbitrate and apportion the booty among the chaprasis in case of dispute! 
We should havé ‘wished the writer in the Times to lay some stress on this aspect 
of the question : his observation or study of this question has never been extended 
to this direction ; he would do well to pursue it even now. It is as well that it 
should be frankly stated that the belief is forming now among the educated 
classes of Indians that certain ranks of the Executive do not enjoy that reputation 
for purity which they did before. The remedy for this again no doubt is the 
creation of a strong public opinion which can result only from a wider diffusion of 
education, and so of healthier ideals and conception of public duty. 


V.— LE&GISLATION. 
Nil. — 
VI—Raltway. 


16. The Arya Mitra (Agra), of the 8th October, complains that though 
orders have been issued for booking passengers, at 

of third-slass passengers == many railway stations, at all hours both day and night, 
yet, all the same, tickets are still issued to them 

only a few minutes before the departure of a train, which causes much inconvenience 
to third class passengers, The Railway Conference that is annually held at Simla 
would do well to take the grievances of third class passengers also into consideration. 


VII,—Post Orrics. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Nartive Societizs anp RExLiciovus anp Socrar. Matters. 
Nil. 
1X.—MIscELLanrovs. 


Nil. 
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I.—Potrtios, 
) (a)—Foreign. i : 
¢ Nil. ee) Oe ae bale, 
) (6).—Home. 
1, A oconrgsponpent of the Surmd-i-Rozgdr (Agra), of the 16th October, 
Regret at Lady Curson’s sudden Observing that Indian politicians generally disapprove 


lines, and an expression of wish for of Tord Curzon’s reappointment to the Viceroyalty of — 


Viceroyalty of India a secondtime. . India perhaps because they think that His Lordship 
did not do as much as he had led thepeople to expect from him during his late 
tenure of office, regrets that Lady Curzon should have been taken suddenly ill when 
Lord Curzon had completed all his preparations to start for India to resume the 
Viceroyalty a second time. Would that her Ladyship recovered soon! But Lord 


Curzon would do well now to give vp his intention to return to India for good. 


Mr. Balfour’s Ministry is weak, and His Lordship’s services might prove much more 
useful in England than in India at such a time, and he should not mar his future 
prospects at home for the sake of the Indian Viceroyalty. As regards the establish- 
ment of a memorial to him in India, the Indians would be quite willing to subscribe 
for erecting his statue without his coming back to rule over them a second time. 
2. The English Hindosthén (Kalékénkar), of the 21st October, says :— 
Lora Curzon’s contradiction of his We are glad to read the following m the telegraphic 
tion to preside over the next session 
James’ Gazette that he contemplated resigning his post owing to his wife’s illness 
are entirely groundless.” 


alleged intention to resign his re- ,; . ° 
appointment to the Viceroyalty of intellig ence -— 
nd : “16th October. 
of the Congress. sie Ss 
“ Lord Curzon has informed Reuter that the reports published in the &., 
This intelligence must be thorns and thistles to those who do not wish Lord Curzon 
to return again to the Indian shores ; because he is too clever (clever enough) to treat 


Indian questions eh pre | from the English Party question; because he thinks 
n 


that the members of the Lnglish Government should not identify Indian questions 
with the English Party question, be they Liberals or Conservatives. Fancy! 


what good the advent of Sir Henry Cotton to India for presiding over the Con- 


gress would do, as he is a member of the Liberal Party, ard is therefore opposed 
to the principles of the present Government ; and how far his presence will attract 
the Rajas and Maharajas and other landed-proprietors, who are loyal, to their very 
backbone, tg the English Government. One of his objects for coming to India 
may be to say something against the policy of Lord Curzon, as he did not seem to 
be very much pleased, at the time of his retirement from India, with his treatment. 
But he could not do any good to the Congress, not being an independent man 
himself. However, such recruits as Sir Henry Cotton could never help the 
Congress to unite Hindus with Mahomedans, Jews, Parsis, etc., etc., and therefore 
they should have selected some Indian gentleman instead of getting a Radical 
M. P.(stc), from England. = | 

3. The Hamdard (Kara), for September, observes that as the aims and 
objects of the Congress are’ positively injurious to 
the interests of the Musalmans, it goes without 
saying that the movement can hardly ever be beneficial to them in any way. 


The Congress and the MusalImans. . 


But seeing that to be a Congressist of the first water is a good passport for 


receiving a title or high post from Government, or to be a member of a Legislative 
Council, (as witness the cases of the Hon’ble Mr. Badaruddin Taiyabji, the Hon’ble 
Nawab Saiyid Muhammad, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale and others) the writer would 
not be surprised if the Musalmans, moved by the desire of obtaining similar dis- 
tinction or recognition by Government, joined the Congress at some future time. 
II.—ArenanisTaNn = Trans-FRontizk. , 
| al. | 
III.—Narive Srarzs. | | 


4, The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th October, refers to the 


Urdu pamphlet which one Shaikh Zia-ul-Haq has 
published, making most damaging and scandalous 
attacks on the character and conduct of, and admuinis- 


An Urdu pamphlet containin attacks 
on the Nawab of Rampur ot his 
Minister, M. Abdul 


tration of Rampur by Maulvi Abdul Ghaftr, the Minister, and accusing His- 
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Highness the Nawab of most shameful debauchery. The language and style in 
which the attacks are made on the two personages are very objectionable, indeed, 
- even if the allegations ofthe writer are founded on facts; and the editor thinks the 
accounts contained in the pamphlet are too disgraceful or indecent to bear repro- 
duction. [The Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 22nd October, also refers to the 
pamphlet, and says that as the charges are most-serious, Government ought to take 
notice ofthem.} _ oe | | ) 


— 1V.—Apminisrration. | ra 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


5. The Riydz-ul-Akhbér (Gorakhpur), of the 16th October, referring to the 
Complaint regarding the rumourea YUMOured proposal of the Government to transfer the 
Fchpurand Biswan Mansifsto Bara Lunsif's court from Fatehpur to Bara Banki, in the 
Bankl and Gitapur respectively. _ Bara Banki district, says that a Munsgif’s court was 
established at Fatehpur, and not at Bara Banki, some 25,years ago, because while the 
distance between Fatehpur and Bara Banki is only 18 miles, that between Bara Banki 
on one side and Lakhimpur and other places on the other, varies from 32 to 40 miles, 
(and is much less between the latter it ee and Fatehpur). IfGovernment now finds 
that the people of the Bara Banki town and the neighbouring places are inconve- 
nienced in having to go to Fatehpur for filing their suits in the Munsif’s court, it 
should establish a new Munsif’s court at Bara Banki, and not transfer that existing 
at Fatehpur to the latter place, and thereby cause the same inconvenience to the 
residents of Fatehpur and other towns instead. Government is also said to 
contemplate the removal of the Munsifi at Biswan to Sitapur in the Sitapur district : 


this messure is also calculated to cause much dissatisfaction among the people of 
Biswan. 


(b).—Police. 


6. A correspondent of the Surma-i-Rozgdr (Agra) of the 16th October, 
Adverse comments on sir James @Xpresses surprise that while the whole of India has 


SIE ene ce eon = been crying out against the oppressions, excesses, and 


mnistration in the United Frovinces. high-handed practices of the police in general, Sir 
James Digges LaTouche should have been the first Governor to discover that the 
police, far from being such sinners as they are generally thought to be, are 
themselves being much sinned against. His Honor, in his late Resolution on the 
annual report of the Police administration in the United Provinces, complains that 
the police are much harassed by “ low-class pleaders,” and calls upon the courts 
to keep an eye on the latter. O tempora! O mores! So far as can be gathered from 
the writings of the press, the police of the United Provinces appear to terrorize the 
people much more than those of other provinces; and the result of His Honor’s open 


sympathy with the police cannot but have very bad effect on the public affairs of 
these provinces. Hs 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


7. The Zul Qarnain (Budaun), of the 14th October, says that in 
: spite of its complaint in a previous issue,the kankar 
later iying tong unused ina street Which the Municipality collected sometime ago 
at Budaun. in muhalla Farshori at Budaun, still lies unused, 
and blocks the road, to the great inconvenience of passengers. If the renee of the 
toad has been postponed for some reason, the Municipal Board should, at least, 
temove the kankar, and thereby leave the entire road free for public use. 


 (¢).—Education, 


8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 16th October, says :— 
Protest against the ruleslaiddownby Against the rules for the election of fifteen Fellows 
pa, ghancellor fo r the election of 15 of the Allahabad University laid down by the Chan- 
— | -. eellor we have some complaints. to make. In the’ 
frst place we are at a loss to understand why. the Chancellor, who has made such an 


amazing use of his power of nomination, should have thought that our graduates, 
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if given the right of election, would have made a worse use of that east We 
can without the least hesitation affirm that their choice would not have’ fallen on 
men worse than:many whom the Chancellor has nominated. Secondly, we are of — 
opinion that those who have been granted the privilege of election should have 
been allowed to vote by proxy. In the third place, seeing that officials form such 
® considerable portion of the electorates, and considering the strict notions of 
official discipline and obedience which the heads of the Educational and other 
departments have, some method ought to have been devised by which the fact of 
a a particular elector voting in favour of a particular candidate could not have 
= -. heen known. For, unfortunately European officials are not above venting their 
wrath against those of their subordinates who may be foolhardy enough to record 
votes in favour of men not in the good books of officials. ; BOR ea 
Moreover, we do not see any reason why, when the old elected Fellows are 
to meet for choosing their representatives, the Vice-Chancellor should be their 
Chairman, and have a casting vote besides. As in Madras and Bombay, the 
‘elected Fellows ought to have the right of choosing their own chairman for the | 
i occasion. We say this because among other things, it is whispered that His 
i Honor the Lieutenant-Governor has purposely refrained from nominating several 
distinguished representatives of the educated public in the expectation that they 
would, and with a view that they might, get in by the door of election, If this be 
correct, then it would have been better if the Chancellor had allowed the elected 
# Fellows to choose their representatives before making his own nominations, for then 
i he could have nominated any worthy men who had failed to get in by the door of elec- 
3] | tion, and thus the sincerity of the Chancellor’s motives could have been at once 
known. This is the procedure adopted in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. As matters 
stand here at present, considering the electorates and the procedure laid down for 
election, there is not much chance of any popular representatives being elected. 
And we wonder how, knowing all the circumstances of the case as he must have 
done, the Chancellor could have really anticipated a different result. 
A correspondent informs the Advocate that though at present the Chan- 
_  @ellor has nominated only 45 Fellows, he supposes that His Honor will appoint 
' the remaining 15 when the results of the election are known. The communication 
has the appearance of being inspired. And though, if the Chancellor adopts the 
method which it is supposed he will do, the procedure would be somewhat curious, 
it would be none the less acceptable to the publio, if of course the supplementary 
nominations will be of the right sort. 


—(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
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Nil. 
(9).—General., 
AL BASHIR, 9, Al Bashir (Etéwah), of the 18th October, says it isa great pity that, 


18th October, 1004. sa hostile attitude of the Hinds. WDile Maulvi Habib-ul-lah, Joint Magistrate, should 


District Magistrate of Etah towards have been debarred from promotion toa District 
7 Magistracy or District Judgeship, and Maulvi Hash- 
mat-ul-lah made to revert from a District Judgeship to Joint Magistracy, on quite 
false and unfounded complaints, no notice should be taken of the high-handed 
practices of the Hindu Collector and Magistrate of Etah in respect of the Musal- 
mans. The editor noticed, in a previous issue, the case of the Musalman jailor 
_ at Etah who was recently accused of having misappropriated Government money 
by the District Magistrate. The (jail) treasure chest was secured with two pad- 
locks, the key of one of which was kept by the Hindu Deputy Collector, Super- 
_ intendent-in-charge of the jail, while the key of the other was with the Musalman 
jailor. The District Magistrate, receiving information of a deficiency in the trea- 
sure, himself went to the jail, and finding Rs. 100 short, instituted a prosecution 
against the jailor. After the statement of the jailor was taken down, the chest 
was examined a ‘second time, and a‘currency note for Rs. 100 was found in it, 
which ‘made up the deficiency. An attempt was then made to prove that the 
jailor had got the note put into the chest; while the Hindu Deputy Collector 
was not prosecuted at all, though justice required that as the chest could not be 
opened without the collusion of, both the officials, who held one key each, either 
both should have been prosecuted or neither, — ere eee. 


¢ 363.) ess Sates or ea : : 
10. The Sulah Rul (Gorakhpur), of the 18th October, referring-to the annual 


woe: eelebration which educated: Bengalis have of late years 
_“Resimtodeictim Bem some to hold in Bengal, im-mamopy of Siedjs gore, 


that this celebration igs simply calculated: to feed feelings of Muhamyedang 
otherwise Sivsji did nothing in his life remarkable for which he might be- treated 
or worshipped. as a hero. He was nothing ‘more than a rebel during: - the tine 
of Aurangzeb, and it is a mistake to suppose that: he brought about-the down- 
fall of the Moghal Empire m India. Again, he plundered and harassed Hindus as 
much as he did the Musgalmans. . And such being. the case, whence dopa his claim 


come for being honoured as a national hero by the Hindus of the present day ? 


11. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benarés), of the 10th October, says that it-com- 
plained, in one of its late issues, that while the free 

at penares Potion of Phang sale of cocaine at Benares was already demoralizing the 
| people to a considerable extent, a number of aoetered 

bhang (hemp-leaves) shops were opened in the town, which simply aggravated the 


evil. But'it is not known whether the local authorities have taken any steps in 


the matter or not; if they have not, they should do so now. 
12. A correspondent of the Qudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 15th October, 


Lament over the alleged neglect of regrets that the Yundnz or Muhammadan system of 
the Yunéni medical system fn India. medical treatment, though very suitable to the 
temperament of the people of India, is very much neglected at present both by 
Government and the general public. hile the European nolel system has 
hitherto failed altogether in successfully grappling with the plague that has been 
raging in India for several years past, the hakéms or Yun4ni practitioners have often 
achieved marked success in curing patients suffering from plague in the various 
towns. It would be a great day indeed for the Yundénz system, if Government 
patronized it in some form, or made arrangements at least for instruction bein 
given in the Arabic and Persian books on the subject in some important places in 
the country. But it is Utopian'to expect the British Government to do anything 
of the sort, and thereby injure the European system of medical practice and cause 
a decrease in the import of European drugs into India. 


V.— LaaisLation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Raitway. 
13. The Hindi Hindosthén (K4lékankar), of the 16th October, referring to 


the memorial which the Marwaris Association at Cal- 
eho, Galoutta MarWarisia praying cutta has sent to the Government of India, complain- 
itto make the railway ror protection 20g that owing to the negligence and carelessness of 
and safe delivery of consignmentsen- railway Officials, goods consigned to railways for trans- 
port at what is called “ Owner’s risk,” are very fre- 
quently damaged, pilfered or lost, and praying that the railway authorities should 
(ordinarily) be made responsible for the safe delivery of such consignments also, 
says that the request is perfectly fair and reasonable, and should be acceded to. 
hen a consignment is entrusted to a railway management for transportation, the 
latter are bound to protect it from damage or loss so far as they can. Whereas 
when the railway officials find at present that a consignment is to go at ‘“‘ owner’s 
risk,” they take little care of it, and the result is that the consignee is, as often as 
not, put to much loss owing to the pilfering of railway employés, or to other 
(preventable) causes. 3 


VII.— Post Orrics. 


14. The Bhérat Jéwan (Benares), of the 10th October, referring to the 


' suggestion which the Upper India Chamber of Com- 


8 tions 1 - 
nSggention for certain alterations in merce has lately made to the Director-General of the 


parcels, Post Offices for reducing the postage on packets and 

rcels from half an anna to quarter of an anna per 

five tolas, says that the suggestion is a good one, and will, if adopted, prove beneficial 
both to business-men and Government. _ 2 
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15. The Sulak Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 14th October, referring to the new. 
rutcsregaraing ly-amended rules re g the investment in Govern- 


The newly-am 
the investment in Government seourf ment securities e through the agency of the Post 


Post Office. Office, says that the rules will promote thrift along 


the public by affording them greater facilities for such investments ; but s 

that the limit of the maximum amount which may be thus invested should be be - 
raised to Rs. 10,000, and that the distinction between an — and a minor investor 
should be done away with in this respect. 


VIUII—Native Societizs anp — anpD Sociat Martrers. 
Nil. 
ITX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 
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I.—Potrrics. 
(a).—Foretgn. 


ALIGARH INS?E- 1. Tar Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 24th October, publishing the ten _ 
_ TUTE GAZETTE, articles of the Tibetan treaty, which lately appeared 
AEA Coroner, LUE. | Erotet of the dligek Inetiints Geatte in the London Times, says that in view of such a 
cost of the Tibetan Mission. treaty it is impossible for the editor to agree with Mr. 
Brodrick in thinking that the Pibetan Mission was sent by the British Govern- 
ment simply with the object of promoting Indian trade, and that therefore its 
cost should be paid from the Indian Treasury. Even the name of India does not 
occur anywhere throughout the treaty, and the latter is (distinctly) understood 
to have been concluded between Tibet and Great Britain. The very wording 
of the treaty shows that the promotion of Indian trade was not the sole object 
of the Mission. If the object of the mission was, however, purely commercial, 
why, one may reasonably ask, a provision has been inserted in the treaty for 
closing the door of Tibet against other foreign Powers? Was not the object of this 
provision Imperialistic ? Such bemg the case, no reasonable man would probably 
deny that the Mission was undertaken on Imperialistic grounds. And as India 
is not considered to be in a position to send any political mission beyond her 
borders, at her own cost, to interfere in any foreign political affairs, or to enter into 
any treaty by herself, why should an exception be made in the case of the Tibet 
Mission, and she be charged with its cost ? : 
(6).—Home. 
SURMA-I- 2. One Saiyid Haidar Husam writing to the Surma-i-Rozgdr (Agra), 
ROZGAR, Proposal of the Madras Congress Of the 24th October, highly approves of the pro- 
24th October, 1004 committee to erect a statue of Lord posal which the Madras National Son gress Committee 
pon, at Calcutta. : 
has recently made, to erect a statue of Lord Ripon 
on the maidan at Calcutta. Verily, ofall the British Governors-General who have 
ruled over India up to this time, it was Lord Ripon alone whom all classes of 
Indians regarded as having true sympathy for them. By the moral conquest 
which His Lordship achieved over the hearts of the people by his liberal and 
sympathetic measures he made the British Government in India much more stable 
and firm than any of his predecessors had done before, or his successors have done 
thereafter. The Indians do not only still admire Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, but - 
remember it with pride, and most fervently wish that His Majesty’s Ministers 
would invariably select. broad-minded noblemen like Lord Ripon for the Indian 
Viceroyalty; though owmg to the party system of Government prevailing in 
England it is rather difficult, it must be admitted, to secure men of the stamp and 
sympathy of Lord Ripon, and India must of necessity continue to endure 
ignorant and inexperienced men as her Viceroys. In conclusion the writer says 
that seeing that very many costly statues of other great men stand on the maidan 
at Calcutta, it would rather be an insult to erect there, a shabby statue of “ our” 
most popular and sympathetic Viceroy, Lord Ripon there, costing only Rs.. 15,000 
or Rs. 20,000, and urges his fellow-admirers of His Lordship to raise sufficient 
money to erect a statue which would both be worthy of his Lordship, and fittingly 
express “ our” respect for, and appreciation of him. 
INDIAN PEOPLE, 3. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th October, says :—Lord 
27th October, 1904. Curzon expects to sail for India in the last week of 
India to resume the Viceropaity “© November. The people of India to a man rejoice 
that Lady Curzon is recovering and nearly out of 
danger, and they pray that her ladyship may be soon restored to perfect health 
and blessed with a long and useful lif. But of course critics of His Lordship’s 
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Indian administration—and they form an overwhelming majority of thinking 
Indians—cannot be expected to gratefully welcome back as their ruler a politician 
who mistakes re-action for reform, extravagance for economy, and war for peace, 
and with whom ‘shallow spread-eaglism nicknamed imperialism’ does duty for 
statesmanship. 


ADVOCATE, 4. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th October, says :~The unusual 


27th October, 1004. uments on Mohsin-ul Mutk’s re. Warmth shown by the Aligarh organs in saying h 


mowed opposivion to the Congress. = things against the Congress, the deputation of 
emissaries from Upper India to the Western Presidency to dissuade Bombay 
Muhammadan leaders from throwing themselves in such large numbers with (int 
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the stms of) the Congress, and the feeling of satisfaction expressed.at the withdrawal 
of au important Muhammadan from the Bombay Reception Committee, for 
which a correspondent gives full credit to Nawab Mobsin-ul-Mulk’s perso. 
influence, go to show that the Aligarh leaders are conscious of their weakness, 
and are afraid that the time is coming when Muhammadan youths may cast 
in their lot with every progressive movement. The time is not far distant when 
the Muhammiadan leaders will either join the Hindus on one common. platform. 
to raise,or froma different platform themselves raise their voice in demanding, 
| the rights of British. citizenship, and.in denouncing legislative measures and execu- 

tive acte of Government which set. back the hands of progress. The ably-written 
paper in the Urdu Moalla, an Aligarh monthly, conducted by a Aligarh graduate 
with much ability, and the publication of an open letter of the editor of the 
Hamdard, another sihatnelien monthly, | 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, who has come out with two signed articles in the Aligrah Gazette 
of the 10th October, many statements in which may be in keeping with Sir Syed’s 
later-day policy, but are surely not with that of Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk whom we 
give credit fur being free from the anti-Hindu feeling. The articles have called 
forth strong protests from the friends of the Congress, and the one from a corres- 
pondent, under the nom de plume of “Hak Pasand” in yesterday's Hindustdni, is 
most strong and frank. After observing that the Nawab pays hoy r compli- 
ment to the Government for intelligence if he holds the Congress leaders—(whose 
example he only the other day asked his co-religionists to follow)— are worthy of 
honour for their public services, and yet accuses them of harbouring seditious ideas, 
this correspondent says :— | 

“In my opinion every intelligent Hindu and Muhammadan will read these 

words of Nawab Moshin-ul-Mulk with feelings of great regret and shame. To say 
that the Mutiny of 1857 was a Hindu mutiny, and that the Muhammadaas suffered 
on account of them is to throw mud on the history of India. The Mutiny of 1857 
was 4 Hindu and Muhammadan Sepoy mutiny, and both Hindu and Muhammadan 
mutineers suffered on account of their misdeeds. I wish to tell the Nawab Sahib 
that to paint. the events of 1857 by racial feeling and prejudice, and thus torouse the 
feeling of hatred in Mubammadan minds against the Hindus is to do a great wrong 
to India. Apart from this historical aspect, I ask the Nawab Sahib if Muham- 
madans are really such fanatics and so prejudiced that after hearing political 
speeches on the Congress platform the would run to the British barracks with 
lathis im hand. Does the educated Muhammadan community not possess the 
capability to protect its rights by constitutional means? If such be your condition, 
then with what face do you demand high offices or seats in the Councils? On the 
one. hand you tell us that. the Muhammadans are such fanatics that they are read 
to fight with the Government. on the least provocation, on the other hand you as 
Government. to confer high offices and titles on them. What does this mean? It 
Means simply this that you consider Muhammadans with the rest of Indians 
thoroughly capable. of taking share in the government of the country ; but that for 
a special purpose a false and horrifying picture of Muhammadans is painted. Do 
you expect that the Muhammadan interests will be served by flattermg English- 
men? Perhaps you have forgotten Sir Syed’s writing when Mr. Mahmud left the 
High Court. * * * * Both Hindus and Muhammadans are in distress ; 
the cloud of poverty is spread allover the country. Where is the Muhammadan 
zamindér who does not complain of over-assessment and does not agree with 
Mr, Dutt and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in denouncing the land settlement policy ? 
Where is an educated Muhammadan who having a history of the last one and a 
half century does not admit that the East India Company had deliberately killed 
Indian industries and trade. * + * The Congress desires to protect both 
Hindus and Muhammadans from certain disabilities which both of them feel at every 
step. ‘Your policy that. Muhammadans should not strengthen the hands of Hindus 
by joining the Congress is a policy of suicide. Six crores of Muhammadans are being 
preyed upon by famine in the same manner as 19 crores of Hindus are, The 
scarcities and famines are killing them both. The Huropean nations are trying 
to oust both from trade. In South Africa both of them are treated like dogs. 
What remedy do you propose for these miseries? Are the Muhammadans to close 
their mouths, and when unable to bear these grievances to quarrel with Hindus to 
gain their objects ?” 


have disturbed the Peay oJ of Nawab. 


. INDIAN PEOPLE, 
27th October, 1904. 
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‘We cannot conceive that the Nawab in making the Hindus responsible for 
the Mutiny had any ulterior motives; he simply repeated a sentence from the later. 
day writings of his predecessor. Buta man of his position ought to have known 
that the statement that the’ people, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, were respon- 
sible forthe Mutiny, is pure and simple fiction. An attempt was made after the 
Mutiny was over by a number of Anglo-Indians, guided by the spirit of vengeance, 
to blame the people, but it was frustrated. Reiteration of exploded theories is a 
useless task. Asto the fanaticism of Muhammadans, we have to say this much that 
this parrot cry can no more serve any political purpose. There was a time when 
certain Muhammadan leaders used to impress upon easy-going Anglo-Indians that 
the Muhammadans were so superstitiously fanatic and excitable that they were ever 
ready to disturb the peace of the country on the least provocation ; and that it was 
they (the leaders) who kept their fanaticism in proper control. Such assertions can 
no more pay. The Anglo-Indian official has grown wiser, and the Muhammadan 


mass have also grown in intelligence. They are not any more willing to be misrepre- 


sented by anybody. No more promises of Government patronage can induce them 
to agree to be libelled in this manner. The memorial of the Unjuman Islamia, 
Lahore, against the system of competitive examination has called forth protests 


from Muhammadan young men, who attribute the desire to do away with the 


competitive test to the wish that do-nothing sons of richer classes of Muhammadans 
should get Government posts of responsibility to the exclusion of educated middle 
class Muhammadans, who have neither influential relatives to press their claims on 
Government attention, nor a brilliant ancestry to appeal to. The times have 


changed, and we are sure the Muhammadan community will not thank Nawab 


Mohsin-ul-Mulk for thus libelling his co-religionists, In the real sense of the word 
no fanaticism exists in the country either among Hindus or among Muhammadans. 
The closing of all military career to the ambitious youths of the country, and the 
rigid working of the Arms Laws has emasculated the entire nation. The discontent 
is deep-seated and is shared both by Hindus and Muhammadans. Both sections 
groan under disabilities. Both feel that the doors of Government services are being 
closed day after day. Both realise their abject position. Both feel the contempt 
with which they are treated. Ifthe Hindu speakers are loud in their complaints on 
the public platform, the Muhammadans are loud in their homes and social gatherings. 
If the Hindu press expresses its indignation ina more organised form and in no 
uncertain terms, the section of the Muh&mmadan press, which has the ability, 
follows the same course. Attempts were made in the past to rouse ill-feeling of the 
Muhammadans against Hindu sahukars (creditors), vakils and zamindars by point- 
ing out that these had risen on the destruction of Muhammadan wealth and great- 


ness. But these attempts failed and would fail in future. The good Nawab now . 


and then speaks of Hindu wealth, Hindu influence and Hindu unity. But these do 
not exist anywhere. If the Hindus have comparatively better dwellings, or have a 
few metal utensils in place of earthen pots, these have been preserved by living on 
starvation diet, by denying clothes to the children. ‘Practically the condition of 
both is deplorable and sad, and the one has no reason to feel jealous of the other. 
Both are equally in a sad plight. Hindus and Muhammadans know it. We would 
give credit to the Government of India that it knows this to some extent. And 
no amount of.writings of the sort which now and then appear in the Aligarh organs 
can deceive anybody except the writers thereof. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. | 
Nil. 
IlI.—Native Sratss. ; 


5. The Indian People. (Allahabad), of the 27th October, referring to the 
proceedings of the late meeting of the representative 

question in Mysore, " “*»°™* assembly in Mysore, says :—But we cannot get over 
the impression several measures of Sir Krishnamurti s 


administration have produced on the mind, that it will pobape be well for the . 


future welfare of the people of Mysore if he were a little less ready to accede t0 
the wishes of the Europeans that have settled down there as exploiters. 
It is one of our greatest and most reasonable complaints against the British 
Government that they are only too willing to subordinate Indian to alien interests. 
Should Indian Diwans of Native States make themselves amenable to the same 
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secusation? - Sir Krishnamurti has failed in 4 most important respect if he does 


not realise that he is expected to pay more heed to the interests of the Indian 


labourers than of the foreign capitalists. 


6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th October, says :—The appointment 
of Rai Bhawani Das as the Revenue Member of the 
Kashmir Council has been the cause of a welcome 
revelation. The Panjabee, while rep ying to the strictures of the Muhammadan press 
against the appointment of a Hindu in a State peopled largely by Muhammadans, 
justly finds fault with the oritics for keepmg mum about the exploitation of 
Kashmir by Europeans as holders of posts carrying fat salaries. Our enterprising 
contemporary gives out a list of the Europeans who draw Rs. 500 and more a 
month from the State treasury, the highest amount. being Rs. 2,500, the second. 
highest Rs. 1,800. So out of 28 appointments carrying more than Rs. 500, only 
13 are held by Indians and the rest, more than 50 per cent. by Europeans. 


. Buropean employés in Kashmir. 


' What a sad commentary on Lord Curzon’s dictum that Native States should be 


the field for the expansion and display of Indian administrative genius ! 


7. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th October, says:—A pamphlet 
purporting to be issued by Sheikh Zia-ul-Haq of pam- 
phlet notoriety has reached us, from where we know 
not, in which serious charges of oppression, bad management, connivance at the 
regrettable mode of life now lived by the Nawab of Rampur, have been brought 
against his minister, Shaikh Abdul Ghafur, Khan Bahadur. The Fe: se has 
surely not taken all this trouble for the sake of the people of Rampur : he has 
apparently done so in his own interest and those of the powerful opponents of 
Shaikh Abdul Ghafur. We all the same desire that the Local Government should 
make enquiries into the serious allegations. There is one matter which Shaikh Abdul 
Ghafur, Khan Bahadur, should at once take notice of. In the Sahifa-i-Zarrin 
family histories of the titled gentry are given mostly from the pen of the members 
whose lives have been noticed. Zia-ul-Haq says that the account of the Khan 
Bahadur’s life is full of lies. The date of his birth, lst October 1837, the name of 
his brother Shaikh Qadir Bakhsh, Tahsildar of Bharatpur, the statement regarding 


The Rampur pamphlet, 


his appointment as a Deputy Collector of Allahabad, are all false. The Khan Baha- | 


dur should explain how such a false account could appear in a book of reference, 
with his knowledge and acquiescence. 


IV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


8. The Zul-Qarnain (Budaun), of the 21st October, stating that a 


inst the Tahsild vy " 
Complaint against the Tehsilders Tahsildar is reported to have recently been sus 


allowing their clerks to entertain pri- nded in the Punjab for conferring a post on a can- 
vate assistants to help them in their . . . ° ° 
oficial work. idate, without previously obtaining the sanction of 


the District Magistrate, asks what punishment should then, @ fortiori, be inflicted 
on the Tahsildars in the United Provinces who generally allow their tahsili clerks 
to entertain private assistants to help them in their official work in the very 


m tahsils, without either the permission or knowledge of their district officers. It 


is evident from this that the tahsili clerks must practise much extortion, for the 
are not expected to be able to provide the salaries of their assistants out of their own 
petty pay of Rs. 15, or Rs. 20 a month, and maintain themselves and their families 
with the same. This objectionable practice of. admitting irresponsible private 
clerks into the tahsils, does not prevail in the interior of the districts alone, but 
in the Sadar tahsils also, and the authorities should certainly stop it, 


(b),—Police, 
Nil, 
(c)—Finanee and Taxation, | 
9, The Hindustén Review and Kdyasth Samdchar (Allahabad), for 
a Soong in commenting upon the late debate on the 
ait gecttion for the abolition of the Tndian Budget in Parliament, says:—We certainly 
| agree with the opinion that there should be no tax on 


such a necessary of life as salt. This duty is impolitic and dangerous, and there are 
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recorded pledges of previous Governments of India that at the earliest possible oppor. 
tunity it should be done away with. Such an opportunity has now come, and with 
recurring magnificent surpluses there is no reason, that we can think of, for not redeem- 
ing past promises. But Sir Henry Fowler thought that the salt tax was a splendid 
financial reserve of the Government of India analogous to the mcome-tax jn 
England, which could be increased in times of exceptional emergency such as war, 
and that therefore the Government could not afford to do without it. But what is 
there to prevent the Government of India from re-imposing a tax once repealed, 


just as they could add to it when necessity arises? It 1s idle nonsense to aftect 


that the unpopularity of the step would interfere with the Government doing s0, 
Would not an enhancement be equally unpopular, or nearly as much?’ And, is 
the Government of India always or often guided in its actions by the popularity 
or unpopularity thereof? We desire to remind Sir Henry Fowler of the sound 
financial principle he himself laid down in his speech on the Indian Budget in 
1902, that no Government would be justified in keeping up taxation not needed 
for present purposes in the fear that at some future time it may be needed and for 
the sake of avoiding its re-imposition or enhancement at that time. It is Sir 
Henry Fowler himself who said that it is far better for a country that money 
should fructify in the pockets of the people than that unnecessary taxation should 
be imposed by Government in the hope of spending the surplus money for the 
good of the people. If taxation is kept up at an unnecessarily high limit, it is 
more likely that the Government will be encouraged to spend extravagantly on 
unproductive and wasteful objects, which are so dear to the heart of bureaucratic 
“a irresponsible Governments such as the Government of India unquestionably is, 
than that it will be anxious to utilize the surplus strictly for the good of the people, 
The people of India could wish for nothing better than that thei Finance Minister 
should read, mark, and inwardly digest the chapter in Mr. Morley’s latest and 
yreatest work which deals with the spirit of Gladstonian finance. Then we may 
confidently expect a radical reform in the system and methods of Indian financial 
administration. 


10. A correspondent of the Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 24th October, 
Complaint regarding the summary complains that while the income-tax has been most 
thy suscssments of the incomeyax at arbitrarily assessed by the assessing officials at 
— Meerut this year, no attention is paid to the objec- 
tions’ of the assessees by the courts. To quote an instance out of many, the objec- 
tions of one Kidar Nath and one Bhagwan Das came up for hearing on the 19th 
October before the Deputy Collector Pandit Sheo Sahai (Awasthi); but though 
the objectors had a number of highly respectable townsmen present in the court. 
to testify to their non-liability to pay the tax, yet the Deputy Collector without 
taking the evidence of any of these witnesses or examining even the objectors’ ac- 
count-books, summarily rejected their objections, as though he had made up his 
mind to do so from the very outset. Such proceedings are simply scandalous, and 
the writer, assuring Government that the obj ectors are in extremely reduced cir- 
stances, requests it to have a thorough enquiry made into their present condition 
by some just officer. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


11. The Awaza-t-Khalg {Benares), of the 24th October, complains that 4s 
Complaint regarding thenon-publica. the proceedings of the Benares Municipal Board are 
press by the Municipalfoard at Bena- printed only in English and circulated among 8 select 
— few, no copies thereof being ever supplied to the 
local newpapers for publication, the public are kept entirely in the dark as 
to how the taxes levied from them are spent. The Board does not supply the 
copy of its annual reports to the local press. It appears to have paid no heed also © 
to the suggestion lately made by the Sujan Samaj for appointing a Cominission to 
enquire into certain municipal matters. All this might be taken to imply that the 
Board does not think itself responsible in any way to those who supply it with the 
“sinews of war.” The writer, however, does not see why the Board should not be 
able to spend a few rupees in printing its monthly proceedings in Urdu, Hindi and 
English and have them distributed among the people through the local press % 
otherwise and thereby remove the gener Rie ae on the subject. | 
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- 42. -The Helyer:s- Sep ermaregeweth of the 26th October, complains that 
pre nen : Muhammad Ilyas, who is the headman and the 
Oeienand member incherpeot (Punchayat) saatnber-tn-cheias of the house-tax at 
the house-tax at Mohan, district Unao, a,” 

oye me ohar, district Unao, oppresses the people a good 
deal, extorting articles, &c., from them and getting up false cases now and again. 
Lately he had a complaint lodged at the Police station that one Pandit Kishan 
Bihéri and one Bachchu Maharéj were receivers of stolen property and kept up an 
acquaintance with bad characters ; but the Sub-Inspector of police who enquired 
into these allegations found them to be quite groundless. Muhammad Ilyas has 
made himself quite a terror to the people, and the writer earnestly prays the 
Deputy Commissioner to clip his wings by depriving him of his office. 


(e).—Education. 


13. The Shri Kdshi Patrika (Benares), for September-October, referring 
to the status of the various kinds of schools existing 
at the present, time in India, says :—A real private 
school is one in which the teacher and pupil freel 
choose one another; and the choice is bound to be free, because the education is 
free. So this contract is strictly private and therefore real; while there is no 
such contract at all in the modern public schools, where the teachers and professors 
are only chosen servants of a foreign Government, the programme of education is 
outlandish being neither English nor Indian, the students are forced to attend the 
schools against their natural inclinations, and the educational toil of the public 
servants is valued and regularly paid for by the guardian of every student. There 
is neither a contract directly between such a teacher or professor and the pupil, 
nor any sort of natural or intelligent relation. The pupil thinks that his guardian 
pays or the labour of his teacher who is a public servant and therefore also 

is (pupil’s) servant. As the teacher cares only for his salary he must try 
to teach all students that actually pay hard cash, whatever may be his attitude 
towards them. With such conceit in the head of the pupil, and mercenary motives 
in the heart of the teacher, what better result ean be expected than the deluded 
and denationalised class of modern educated men, who can know neither their 
duties nor their rights, and are at the mercy of any single wave of any foreign 
influence. That our educated men should imitate and recommend Christianity 
in everything, and welcome with open arms, and embrace the same in theosophical 
garb as a god-send is due solely to the unnatural character of our present educa- 
tion. Such are the firm convictions of a true Brahman. : 

14. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 24th October, says :— Under the Indian 
Universities Act, the Chancellor of each University 
has been invested with the powers of an autocrat. It 
is a matter of his pleasure and sweet will to nominate 
and appoint any man he likes to a Fellowship in the Senate. It does not matter 
if the man has never in his life been in touch with the Education Department. It 
does not matter if the man has never taken any interest in affairs educational. 
Far from being disqualifications, these (defects) are in fact his chief recommen- 
dations. ‘He is a harmless fellow. Let us have him by all means’. * * * * 

The Chancellors of the Universities of the United Provinces and the Punjab 
have nominated a number of Fellows. We have carefully perused the names of 
the nominees, and we are sorry we cannot compliment the Chancellors upon their 
choice. We cannot resist the inference that either the Chancellors did not know 
nor cared to know what they were about, or they failed to discharge the sacred 
trust of appointing the very best men for the guidance of a progressive institution. 

“Eg Ge. a a, Eee ee ee. ee ee ee ee 

With a few honourable exceptions, the appointments made by the Chancellors 
of the two Universities have proved extremely disappointing. The selection is bad 
y reason of the incompetency of a number of Fellows placed upon the Senate and 
also by reason of a large coat of able men being deliberately excluded. | 

Those who are the pioneers of education in this province, who have devoted their 
entire lives to the cause of education, those who though unconnected with the Edu- 
cation Department, have rendered important services to the country for the spread of 
knowledge, and under whose fostering care schools and colleges have sprung, have 
been jealously excluded from the University. Persons whose straitened foreheads 
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are decorated with a title, or whose sole qualification is that they possess a long 


- name which can be measured by the yard have been placed on the Senate, even 


though they are sublimely innocent of the English language and cannot under- 
stand the proceedings of the Senate. The University has been thoroughly 
officialized. It has been converted into a political institution. We lament this 
sad change. Our Universities, with all their shortcomings, were no seed-plots for 
the manifestation or spread of political prejudices and racial distinctions. Within 
the sacred precincts of the University, all considerations arising from one’s birth, 
nationality or political opinion have hitherto been drowned. No matter whether 
they were Hindus or Musalmans, Bengalis or Kashmiris, no matter what political 
opinions they professed and whether they were in the good hocks of the authorities 
or not, if they were educated, intelligent, conscientious men, the University never 
as yet scrupled to place them on the Senate. But om have changed now, and 
the qualification of a man is to be determined by the likes and dislikes of the 
Chancellors : that is the sole criterion. 


15. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th October, publishes a 


letter from “an educational officer,” in which he, 


An educational officer on the election 


of Fellows of the Allahabad Univer- referring to the nomination of Fellows of the Allahabad - 


sity by the Chancellor. 


University by the Chancellor, says -—Out of a total 
number of 60 which the Chancellor could nominate, he has been so far pleased to 
nominate only 45 men, and it is hoped in certain quarters that he may complete 
the statutory number after the electorate has chosen its own men. Now, whether 
the right sort of men will be elected by the electorate seems for obvious reasons 
to me more than doubtful now. 


I cannot believe that such men as Messrs. Browning, Ward, Hythorn- 
thwaite, Knox-Johnson, Mulvany, Malaviya, Satish Chandra Banerji, and Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee will find favour with the electorate. If they do, it will be an 
agreeable surprise to me. AndI cannot delude myself with the hope that what 
the electorate may fail to do, the Chancellor will be ready to do, ell then, we 
may take it that our University will have to go without these men and that many 
more of the sort of men (barring of course certain very honourable exceptions) that 
have been stuffed into the official Senate will be elected or nominated. It is truly 
wonderful how in this age we are asked to change our settled notions of things, It 
seems now as if the old idea that a Senate was the place for the intellectual aristo- 
cracy ot the Jand was altogether false, and that henceforth we are to look upon it as 
the preserve of the ‘landed aristocracy.’ Surely the time seems to have come 
when thorns and thistles may be expected to yield figs and grapes, I had thought 


that such practical men as the taluqdars and zamindars were never discredited © 
with being men of academic leanings. But as things go at present, we may soon 


expect not only to have them in our Senate, but also see them delivering lectures 


on economics and politics to the B.A. class students of at least some of our 


colleges. Lest I should be misunderstood, I may tell you that I for one should 


have had no objection to a preponderance of the European element in our Senates. 


So long as there is the guarantee that our senators are men of true scholarship 
and culture and independence, it ought to matter little whether we have the 
Europeans in larger numbers in the Senate than the Indians, or vice versd. 


But when considerations of ‘ class’ dislodge those of merit, when people are 
put into the Senate not because they have so much brains, but because they have 
so much less of that uncomfortable accompaniment of human existence than others, 
because they may be depended upon as excellent gramophones of the official 
voice, one may be permitted the impious inquisitiveness to ask, If this be true 
what does it mean ? 


Perhaps the Chancellor has some very good answer to questions like this, 
and perhaps he may be good a to give it, when he meets the Senate and the 
public at the next Convocation. Till then let us wait, reflect and hope. 


16. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th October, publishes the 
EE TT TT following communicated article:—A student who 
stad, insufficient teaching, &c., inthe for the first time enters the corridors of Muir College 
daereess is simply dazzled by the enormous building, high 

tower and many domes. He thinks that Government spends much in the cause 
of higher education. By and by he comés to know that the rich men, rajas and 
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mahérdjas of these and other provinces have contributed almost the whole of the 


money forthe main building. — ager , 

_ Perhaps he has heard before that a large number of European professors is 
to be met with in the college and that teaching is much superior ‘than in private 
and aided institutions. But all his dreams are dispelled on looking’ closely into 
the affairs of the college fora month orso. ae eer aan 

He reads the official opinion that under one teacher there ought not to be 
more than 30 or 35 students, but he finds that in this model college there are 64 
in the first year class, 50 in the second year, about 55 in the third and more than 
45 in the fourth. . a ‘ 

He thinks that in the M. A, class all subjects prescribed in the calendar are 
| taught in this Government college ; but the case is quite the reverse. There is 
so great a dearth of professors that not more than one subject besides Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Arabiccanbe taken. Ifthe Principal wants to teach 
~~ no one can get lectures in History or Philosophy. If History is taken 
up by some students, there is no tuition in English. Fora long time no candi- 
date has appeared in Philosophy, while Latin, Greek and Hebrew are, of course, 
out of the question. Perhaps the real reason why the English and the Philoso- 
phy course for the M. A. are not taught is that the teaching of these. subjects in- 
volves more laborious preparation on the part of professors than History. Any- 
one desirous of studying Sanskrit must inflict an additional amount of labour on 
the already overworked Sanskrit Professor. There aresix classes in the college 
and only one Professor of Sanskrit. Fortunately for Arabic and Persian there 
are two "setae one of whom does not know a word of English. So in this 
model college, where even post-graduate studies ought to have been encouraged, 


the Government does not care to make barely sufficient provision for teaching the 
ordinary courses. It knows how to make indirect efforts to abolish colleges under 
non-official management, and to exclude capable men from the Senate, but it neg- 
lects altogether to provide the so-called University college with a sufficient staff. 
No professor can be expected to work at the most for more than three hours 
a day, but in spite of the professors of this college making sf their minds to work 


for four, the lectures are altogether insufficient in number 
B. A. classes to illustrate our remark. 

In the third year class, English, which is the compulsory and the most impor- 
tant subject, is taught only thricea week! Itis a notorious fact that this college 
enjoys the largest number of holidays in the University. It meets for hardl 
more than 110 days ina year. So that only 50 or 60 lectures in English at the 
utmost can be delivered. Owing to certain exigencies, as for instance, when a 
holiday falls on the very day of a lecture, the professor cannot take his students in 
English even on so many as 60 days in a year. Every one knows that in other 
colleges not less than 150 lectures in English are delivered to the third-year class. 
The Government is anxious to raise fees and to make as large an income as it can 
but not to provide sufficient lectures. Again, essays are written by students in 
other institutions not less than 20 times in a year, but owing to the lack of profes- 
sors here they cannot write any in the third year. Only if the professor be anxious 
to take additional trouble, he may get essays written once a year. | 

At least three out of seven books prescribed have to be left out and students 
must help themselves. But in spite of this fact it is well-known that by-some 
magical process the professors show good results at University examinations. 

No lectures are given on the criticism or history of English literature because 
prefessors are shasta sk But the case with other subjects is worse. History 
is taught to the B.A. classes by the Assistant Professor of English Literature. 
He cannot even teach daily and he lectures only thrice a week to the 8rd and 4th 
year classes together! All students can imagine how hard it is to master more than 

alf the course without any tuition or lectures. Only one or at the most two 
books are finished hurriedly and the rest is left for students to go through 
unaided. Why this nominal teaching and farce of help to students ? 

Philosophy is abolished one year and introduced the next. In this way the 
Principal tries to find time after devoting himself to numerous subjects. Even 
then it is taught only thrice a week. About 80 lectures in both the years are 
delivered, and students are left to the mercy of examiners, Any man of common 
Sense can imagine how much can be taught in 80 hours when the volumes 
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prescribed contain hundreds: of pe es. But the Principal can silence critics by 
referring to examination results !! There is no separate professor of political _econ- 
omy. Phe Principal, who luckily can teach all subjects, devotes his time to it 
and thus gives up to political economy what was meant forphilosophy. In science, 
of which the Government boasts so much, in the Muir 7 2 there is only one 

rofessor for chemistry and another for physics. Students of these subjects are 
ound in all classes. Hence theoretical lectures for the most part must take up all 
the time of the professors, and even alternate lectures leave them little time for 
helping the students in practical work. The first and second year classes receive 
lectures from the demonstrator in chemistry ; and in the first year physics is al] 
the year roufd taught by the curator. ‘The whole of the practical work is done 
by students almost without any assistance from the professors, and unless pro- 
fessors work over and above their allotted time no help can be expected. Such 
a deplorable insufficiency of staff in itself shows that the Government has no mind 
to impart substantial education in higher branches. LHven a portion of the money 
spent on darbdérs, memorials and missions, can improve the higher education 
immensely. 

_ Only the subject of Mathematics has been recently supplied with professors 
adequately, but that has been done by engaging Dr. Ganesh Parshad temporarily 
on a low salary of Rs. 200. He is one of the most distinguished scholars in 
that subject, but being born in India and having a dark complexion, cannot hope 
to get as muchas athird-rate graduate of Cambridge. Though fortune is blind, 
it is not colour-blind in India. This very fact of not sufficiently remunerating 
Dr. Prasad has discouraged many students and has prevented one doctor of our 
University from going to England. 

How do the intermediate classes fare? They are taught by Indian assistant 
abn wholly, and, just as in many other colleges classes are altogether crowded 
ecause 64 have been admitted into the first and 50 into the second year. Till 
year before last the same complaint of insufficient teaching was to be found. To 
a certain extent it has been removed by an addition of an assistant professor on 
Rs. 100 who is also the Superintendent of the Government Boarding houses. 
No one can believe that a scholar who stood first in M. A. and passed in the 
first division will sacrifice his life and prospects for Rs. 100 and do both the duties, 
We have said that lectures in Physics and Chemistry are given by demonstrators 
and Sanskrit lectures are given only on alternate days. 
Then officialism prevails throughout the staff. Students are so much afraid 
of the professors that they have not the courage to hold a conversation with them. 
College lectures are the only thing which they can have. No company, no asso- 
ciation. | . 


Let us look at the Law department. One hundred and ten students are 


enrolled in the Law classes, and the income slightly exceeds the expense including 


the salary of professors. The Readers are given Rs. 150 monthly. What low 
wages for learned doctors and barristers ! Then the vacation of five months is ¢n- 
joyed by students in addition to other holidays and Sundays. Somehow the 
ams finishes 80 lectures, the Readers cannot deliver more than 65 each, The 
overnment is neither thinking of raising the pay of the Readers notwithstanding 
an adequate income, nor is it considering the necessity of adding -one Professor 
more for morning lectures. How can one justify the enormous and unnecessarily 
long vacation ? Students have to come on the first of July after a long summer 
Hh gaa after about six weeks they are again dismissed for two months and & 
alf. 

Muir College thinks of excelling in the length of its vacation and the heavi- 
ness of its fees, but not in paying the teachers sufficiently and imparting sound 
education. Surely the lecturers in Law would not stay at Allahabad during the 
High Court vacation unless they are paid enough. Again the Prospectus shows 


only one month’s vacation, but somehow it is contrived to give a vacation for two 


months and a half. The whole is a farce. 
Government is crying about want of hostels in private colleges. But the 
ideal college possesses only two bungalows which can hardly accommodate more than 
38 students. Though private persons are trying their best, students have to g° 
away from Allahabad for want of boarding-houses. Again no arrangement for t 

law students is made. Especially when a law college is going to be established 
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here, it is proper that a hostel should be built for the law students. At the end 
of this month when the law classes open, there will be a great rush of students 
from all places. Many will have to turn. their faces against Muir College for 
want of accommodation. What apity for the model college of this University 
and these Provinces. oo. 

The Library, though large enough in appearance is of little advantage to 
students. The books being prescribed in so many classes are not issued, and who 
can find time to finish them in one or two hours’ interval of leisure? Though many 
subjects are not taught at all, still the books are not issued to them and the rule 
is strictly followed. Everything is done against the interests of students. 

In the B. A. and M. A. classes hardly any class examinations are. held 
throughout the two years, because professors are supposed not to have any time to 
examine answer-books after all the work they have to do. — 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General, 


17. The Riydz-ul-Akhbdr, of the 24th October, referring to the complaint of 
Alleged hostile attitude of theHinda A/ Bashér which attributed religious feelings to the 


ium Aindu District Magistrate of Etah, in lately prose- 


cuting the Muhammadan jailor on the charge of misappropriating public money 
(vide para. No. 9, page 362 of the United Provinces Selections from the native papers 
of 1904), joms Al BashZr in requesting Government to take notice of the affair. 
The Riydéz-ul-Akhbdr heard of a similar complaint of the display of religious 
a gy oY the magistrate in question in connection with the case of one Shafdat 
usain, Sub-Inspector of Police, some time ago, but it demurred to give credence 
to the report. 
18. The Nastm-i-Agra (Agra), of the 23rd October, observing that the 
gambling in opium speculations is ever on the in- 
Auras ns in opium speculations at crease at Agra, expresses surprise that the Municipal 
| Board should have allowed the platform at the base of 
the Fountain, which has been erected in memory of the late Rai Bahadur Doctor 
Mukund Lal in that city, to be used for the purpose of carrying on this tumultuous 
and ruinous business. This concession is simply calculated to encourage the 
gamblers, and the writer urges that the District Magistrate should see that they 


” not permitted to indulge in the objectionable game at such prominent public 
places. 


* ‘V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—Rartway. 
Nil. 
VII,—Post Orrice. 
Nil. 

VIII.—Narive Socretmes ann Retiaiovs anp Soctan Marrers. 
| Nil. oe ° 
IX.—MIscEeLLANeovs, 

Nil. 
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ADVOCATE, 1. Tue Advocate (Lucknow), of the 30th October, says:—From the ‘ 
80th October, 1904. Rumour regarding the amaige- Paragraph in the Indian Daily Telegraph aboutthe & ‘ 
Ca ee aoe cone nite bones, aMalgamation of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court 
Commissioner of Oudh with the North- £ ree ae t 
ee and the High Court, it is clear that the writer's informa- 
tion is not quite accurate. A despatch has gone up, but the conjecture that it 
involves an expenditure of 40 lakhs is simply incredible, and it would be well not 
to hazard any conjectures till some definite information is available. 


g 
HINDUSTANI, 2. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 2nd November, referring to the re- r 
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2nd November, 1904. presentation which the Upper India Chamber of Com- 
assessors are exposed in the United merce has lately made to Government with regard to 
— certain inconveniences which jurors have to endure in c 
these provinces, fully endorses the views expressed by the Chamber, and hopes that 
Government may see its way to removing the complaint. The provision of a separate { 
waiting and consulting room, with proper accommodation for attending the calls 
of nature, for jurors is urgently needed. Jurors should also be supplied with lunch ( 
at Government expense. Again, ail native jurors cannot afford to keep con- ! 
veyances of their own, and it is only just that they should be allowed carriage 1 
hire in all cases in which their attendance in court extends beyond one day. 
Government is justified in claiming that jurors and assessors should discharge ! 
their duty without expecting any remuneration ; but it does not seem fair to 
make them pay carriage hire out of their own pockets day after day, at the same , 
time. | 


(6 ).—Police. 
i 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 

Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 

(ec). —Education. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 8. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 30th October, says :—The 
nN ee Government Resolution on the provisional Educa- 
Resolution on the provisional Educa- tional Code purports to be an exposition of ‘the 

general policy of Government.’ It is made up of the 

- usual harmless platitudes,and here and there the not easily comprehensible obiter 

dicta in which Resolutions of the Local Government have of late abounded. 

With many of the remarks of a general character which we come across in the 

Resolution we can have no quarrel. On one important point of principle, 

which in fact seems to be the central feature of the Resolution and the very 

object of ite presnnigation. our assent must be of a more qualified nature. The 
Lieutenant-Governor attaches great and just importance to the district officer 

evincing active interest to the cause of educational progress in his district 
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But when the Resolution goes on to explain in some detail the shape the manifesta- 
tion of this interest should take and to instruct educational officers to pay a 
certain amount of deference to the district officer in proceeding to discharge their 
own duties; we think it will be generally felt that it goes too far and that the 
new se | of centralization, or whatever else it may be called, will not conduce 
to smooth working and may produce some friction. The Government wish for 
‘more complete co-operation and more constant communication between officers 
of the = on the one hand and the boards through the district officer on the 
other.’ They regret that ‘ of late there has been too little of that full, free, and 
frequent exchange of views in personal discussion b2tweeu district officers and 
officers of the department which is essential for good administration.’ To their 
mind the result is that the educational department is in less close touch with the 
district officer than other departments, and they feel this to be‘ an administrative 


inconvenience and an injury to education. ‘The whole administrative system,’ we 


are told, ‘is based on the responsibility of the district officer for every department 
of good order and well-being within his jurisdiction. He alone is to the people the 
representative of Government, and any movement from which he stands aloof, or 
which he does not actively encourage and support, is looked on as one that lacks 
the cordial approval of the Government.’ The interest of district officers in educa- 
tion 1s said to have languished, and ‘it is important that in future the district 
officer should take more interest generally in all kinds of education in the district, 
in personal communication with educational officers.’ The idea is worked out more 
fully still. We are told, for instance, that ‘the hands of inspectors will be much 
strengthened if, instead of attempting to work alone, they will take every opportu- 
nity of consulting the district officer, of explaining to him their views, and seeking 
his assistance. Assistant inspectors are required to go a step further. The 
‘should arrange their tours in any district in personal consultation with the district 
officer either in the rains or at the beginning of the cold weather, and they should 
go to him constantly for help.’ District officers are told that, while primary educa- 
tion is their principal concern,wo branch of the educational system 1s outside their 
sphere, ‘ It is right that they should make their influence felt ou the rising genezation 
of educated men, and that they should bring the department into touch with whole- 
some local opinion. They can give the inspectors and the Director (even him !) 
most valuable advice ; they can direct public spirit which seeks a means of proving 
itself by works of public utility, to the provision of school accommodation, the con- 
struction of boarding houses, the foundation of scholarships, and the like ; and they 
can do much for the physical training and healthy ee of the boys. In 
a word, they can stimulate activity in improving educational institutions as no 
oneelse can. Stranger still, ‘members of the district staff should also under- - 
stand that inspection of primary schools and the encouragement of primary 
education generally is one of their important duties.’ ‘In order to economise effort 
and secure intelligent supervision district officers should, in consultation with 
inspectors and assistant inspectors, issue — instructions for the guidance of all 
who work under them or with their approval.’ Finally the Lieutenant-Governor 
trusts that ‘Commissioners will use their great influence to encourage and stimulate 
educational effort of all kinds, to soothe any irritation that may arise, and to induce 
district officers, departmental officers, and non-officials to work together for, the 
good of the people.’ ao 
It is notorious how highly district officers think of their own attainments like 
the rest of their omniscient class. But we venture to think it will be news even 
to them, at all events to the saner amongst them, that they are educational experts 
and authorities as well. Nobody who knows aught of the district officer with his 
strong points and weaknesses will, we think, be disposed to concur in the superla- 
tive to a benevolently inclined Government have thought fit to pronounce 
on him, If it were indeed true that even the Director of Public Instruction will 
be the wiser for a few minutes’ chat with the district officer, the question would 
certainly arise if the right sort of men are being secured forthe Educational De- 
partment. That most of our latter-day educational officers are of inferior calibre 
_ 18 not to be denied ; but we confess we certainly cherish a higher opinion of them 
than the Government of Sir James LaTouche seem to do. If as head of the district, 
48 president of the district board, and frequently as chairman of the municipal board 
of the headquarters of the district, the district officer is told to take legitimate interest 


HINDOSTHAN, 
Sist October, 1904. 


HINDOSTHAN, 
8lst October, 1904. 


stand it.. Indeed w 
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in the educational .p of the part of the province in his charge, we can under- 

| e should feel surprised that such specific instructions were neoes- 
sary at all in such an obvious matter. But we have it in the Resolution itself that 
there is grave doubt whether the district officer is discharging this part: of his duty, 
and so the admonition is deserved. But when assistant inspectors are told to 
arrange their tours in consultation with the district officer, when inspectors are 
di:ected to explain their views to him and seek his assistance, and when even the 
head of the Pduoational Department is assured that he will find in the district 
officer a most valuable adviser, we think it time to emphatically protest against the 
policy underlying these seemingly innocent instructions. Why should members of 


the district staff have an thing todo with the inspection of schools, and if the 


arguments employed in the Resolution with much evident self-satisfaction be pushed 
to their logical conclusion, may we not live to witness the day when the fiat will go 
forth that educational officers of various er should work in subordination to divi- 
sional and sub-divisional officers, etc., till we shall come to the village schoolmaster 
and his advising master, the village chaukidar ? We think we may claim to our- 
selves that we are not less interested than the Government in educational progress ; 
and being sincerely anxious for it, we feel bound to protest against the unne 
and harmful degradation of educational officers to the position of subordinates of 
the district executive. This retrograde step is fully in consonance with the policy 
industriously followed under Lord Curzon’s Government, and we cannot pretend 
to view this latest step in pushing forward that policy with much equanimity. 
The district officer has of course not the time to do more than he is now doing. 
But that is not the point. An important principle is involved here. The Hiren 
nation of eden officers to him is that principle, and against it we raise our 
warning voice. ) 
4. The English Hindosthdn So parma 4 of the 31st October, says :— 
, It isa well-known fact that there is hardly an indus- 
Indias 7 Technical Education in try in India that would not greatly benefit from the 
employment of trained scientific assistants, skilled 
especially mm chemistry and electricity. This shows the importance of technical 
education in India, and the advantages likely to accrue from the teaching of these 
subjects in schools and colleges more generally than is the case at present. 
Germany and Japan owe their high positions among other nations to technical 
education, and India should follow in the footsteps of these countries by taking 
largely to technical and commercial education. 
5. Referring to the scheme of establishing a college at Rénchi, in 
Bengal, the Indian People (Allahabad), of the 3rd 
The Ranchi college sehema November, says:—-Our own opinion expressed more 
than once in these columns is that it is the duty of 
the Government to provide a completely equipped residential college in each pro- 
vince from State funds, particularly after the passing of the new Universities Act, 
and no subscriptions ought to have been asked from private persons. Under the 
new educational régime private colleges shall have to largely increase their expen- 
diture unless they are to be disaffiliated ; but how can they hope to do so if private 
philanthropy is tapped for the benefit of State educational institutions as well ? 
Granted, however, that it is a legitimate demand which the Goverriment of Bengal 
is making on the wealthy publie, what has become of the assurance publicly con- 
veyed by Sir Andrew Fraser that the offer of subscriptions should be perfectly 
voluntary on the part of the donors? Verily, it only remains to carry out the 
suggestion of the Amritc Bazar Patrika that district superintendents of police 
should be told off to do the work of collection to complete the voluntary character 
of the whole business ! 


(f )—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 
(¢).—General. | 
6. The English Hindosthdn (Kélikdnkar), of the 8tst October, says :— 
Collisions between officers while out on shikdr expe 
mative villages’ “uropeansenéd ditions and villagers are becoming much too common. 


. One recently occurred at Poona, in which the villagers, 
who were clearly proved to have been in the wrong, were severely punished by the 
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Magistrate; and now 4 similar one is reported from the sep district where two 

officers out after black buck were forcibly detained by the villagers without rhyme 

or reason. The District Superintendent of Police is making a strict enquiry into 

the matter, and the guilty parties will be duly ptinished. — | 
7. The Mufid-t 


-Am (Agra) of the 28th October, states that it ishigh MU¥FIDI 


\ 
om 


AN, 


time for raising the Agra Medical School to the status 78th October, 1904. 


dint ihocl te the status ofacciege, Of & COllege capable of turning out Assistant Civil 


Surgeons. The spread of varions epidemic and infec- 
tious diseases in this country has considerably increased the demand for medical 
men of higher attainments than the Hospital Assistant. The four existing institu- 
tions in the whole of India, where provision is made for bringing up Assistant Civil 
Surgeons are insufficient for the needs of the country, and many candidates for 
admission are therefore rejected. And as the provinces of Bengal and the Punjab 
and the presidencies of Bombay and Madras have each a medical college, the 
United Provinces seem entitled to have one. The extent and scale of the medical 
school buildings and equipments at Agra make it a fit place for a medical 
college, and all that seems to be required is an additional expenditure of about two 
or three thousand em per month for the additional staff that will have to 
be entertained. In fact the sympathetic Lieutenant-Governor Sir James Digges 
LaTouche in his speech on the occasion of his visit to Agra last year said that a 
medical college was to be established at Agra at an early date, and it is to be 
hoped the establishment of sucha useful institution will not be long delayed 
during a régime which has been marked by a succession of beneficient measures 
for promoting the public welfare. | 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 

VI.—Raitway. 
Nil, 

VII.— Post Orrics. 
Nil. 
VILI.—Native Societies anp RELIgious anp Socirat MarTrers. 

Nil. 


1X.—MIScELLANEOUS. 


« 
™? 


8, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 3rd November, says‘—The INDIAN PEOPLE, 
Establishment ofa Press Room atthe overnment of Indiaare entitled to the hearty thanks 9d November, 1904. 


Headquarters of the Govermmrorme. Of Indian publicists for the new arrangement by which 
wn se See the Press will be more freely supplied than before 
with official information on important public questions of present importance. The 
most valuable privilege now extended to the Press is in not confining the commu- 
nication of such information, as has hitherto been the practice, ‘to matters upon 
which a final decision has been arrived at, but in extending it to correspondence in 
progress and questions still under discussion.’ If this concession be liberally worked 
something will have been done to remove the purdah from Government in India, 
a step very much needed in the interests of the rulers and the ruled alike. Bub 
the papers which can afford to have accredited representatives at Calcutta and 
Nimla will nearly all be Anglo-Indian papers, and the Indian section of the press 
will not be able to derive much benefit from the new concession unless local Govern- 
ments will make very liberal! use of the power granted them to recommend papers, 
‘m view of their influence and circulation, to be furnished with official correspon- 
dence and reports.’ 


Azzanazay ; KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
Offy. Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 7th November, 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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AWAzZ.-I- 
KHALQ, 
Sth November, 1904. 


celebrate the Proclamation Day on one 
common platform every 
and bring their grievances to the notice 
of their Gracious Sovereign on that 
occasion. 


1.—Porrrics. 
(a).—Foretgn. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. | 
1. Tur Awdzah-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 8th November, observing that 
Appeal to all classes of Indians to the 1st of November was the day when her late Gra- 
cious Majesty Queen Victoria published her celebrated 


Proclamation of. 1858 in India, on the restoration of 
order and peace in the country after the most unfortu- 


year en masse, 


nate and disastrous mutiny of 1857, promising complete religious toleration, and equal 


treatment to all classes of her Indian subjects in all matters, without the distinction 


_of colour and creed, regrets that the Indians should have hitherto taken no steps to 


ROHILKHAND 
GAZETTE, 


ist November, 1904. 


CITIZEN, 
‘7th November, 1904. 


celebrate that most important day in a fitting manner every year. This year the 
Allahabad people had almost decided to observe the “ Proclamation Day,” but had to 
give up the intention for certain reasons. Surely all classes of the natives of India 
should remember the Proclamation Day and commemorate it every year, offering 
prayers for the late Queen Victoria who gave them most liberal pledges in the Pro- 
clamation, and bring to the notice of her son and successor, King-Emperor Edward 
VII, all those matters in which British Ministers or Anglo-Indian rulers fail to 
carry out the promises of her late Majesty. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 


Nil. 
IlI.—Native States. 
Nil. 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


2. The Rotilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st November, referring to 

_ Alleged nood for the appointment of ,* letter of a correspondent lately published in the 
Gimetration of criminal fostice 1, Amrit Bézdr Patrika in which he calls Mr. Roe, 
— Sessions Judge, Midnapore, to be a very severe Judge, 
because he sentenced three of the five persons accused of a murder to capital 
punishment, and the other two to transportation for life, observes that the 
Nessions Judges, like Mr. Piggot, in the United Provinces beat their brother-Judges 
in Bengal quite hollow in the matter of inflicting severe punishments. But 
what is worse Government even then considers that Judges are not severe enough, 
and always eggs them on to deal with offenders still more severely. Frequent or in- 
discriminate infliction of capital punishment is to be deprecated, inasmuch as if a per- 
son hanged is afterwards found to have been innocent, the authorities cannot restore 
him to life again. The Indians are, moreover, a peaceful and law-abiding people, 
and there is hardly any necessity for dealing with them with a heavy hand. 
But Government perhaps desires to have severity practised on Indians, so that the 
world may know them to be an uncivilized and villainous people, and it may 
not consequently have to grant them any rights or privileges. Native Judges too 
are becoming severe dispensers of justice, in imitation of their European brother- 
Judges. Itis high time that a Commission were appointed to enquire into the 
administration of criminal justice in India, though Indians seldom derive any 
benefit from, or are even allowed to see the report of, such Commissions, the. 
Mulkowal Incident Commission and the Police Commission being instances in point. 
38. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 7th November, says :—The scheme as 

_. Approval of the proposed amalgama- nas : me amalgamation of the North-Western Fro- 
tion of the Oudh Judicial Commission- VINES High Court, and the Judicial Commissioner's 
Provinces High Court. Court, Oudh, has fora long time been on the tapis, but 
the matterdid not make any great progress sel | 

occasional waste of pages of Government foolscap. Considering the great advantages 
which are sure to ensue to the sister provinces by the amalgamation of the two courts, 
it 1s a consummation devoutly to be wished for. It is true that the Barons of Oudh 
violently opposed the scheme, abolishing the existing court at Lucknow and 
localising it (amalgamating it with the High Court) at Allahabad. We are glad 
to learn that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has submitted a despatch to 


( 385 ) 


the Imperial Government, suggesting the location of the High Court at Lucknow, 
and expressing his readiness to allow forty lakhs of rupees for buildings, if his 
recommendation was accepted by the Imperial Government. This is the first time 
that a decisive step has been taken towards the realisation of this scheme, for which 
our heart-felt thanks are due to Sir James LaTouche. 

4, The Zul-Qarnain (Budaun), of the 7th November, observing that it is 
‘Complaint regarding amistakeallog- Uifficult to translate correctly from one language 
od ton expression in the Excise ana 0 another without possessing a thorough knowledge 
stamp ofcers Depertmental Examine. Of both the languages, and that incorrect trans- 
tion. ee lations of English official papers into vernacular not 
unoften cause a deal of injury to those affected by them, says that aserious mistake 
was made in the vernacular translation of question No, 2 of the paper set on Excise and 
Stamps at the Departmental Examination of Deputy Collectors and Tahsildars, held 
in October last, which must have misled many an examinee into giving a wron 
answer. The expression “Still Head Duty” was translated as “mahsul bhattt,” while 
its correct translation is “ mahsil shardb Hindustani.” Now these two are quite 
different duties, the former being a fixed rate of Rs. 8a month per distillery, while 
the latter is levied at arate varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per gallon. It would seem 
that the examiners set the papers originally in English, and then get them translated 
by their office clerks, taking little care to see that the translations made are correct ; 
but as they generally examine the answers in view of the question om set in 
English, it must place the vernacular-knowing examinees at a great disadvantage, 
and should account for a large number of failures among them. The examiner of 
the paper on Excise and Stamps, who is probably the Foxcise and Stamp Commis- 
sioner himself, would do well to bear the fact of the incorrect translation in mind 
when examining the answers; and the Government should in future make the 


examiners responsible for the accuracy of the translation of the papers they set for 
the Departmental Examination in question. 


5. The Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 11th November, stating that the 


Allahabad High Court issued a circular sometime ago 
holding court by Civil and Grimines tO the effect that all Civil Courts under its jurisdiction 
tour, oa peeny thelatter when on should open at 10-30 a. m., and close at 4 Pp. m., 

and keep a register showing the exact time of the 
arrival in, and the departure from court of the presiding officer, says that 
the circular in question can hardly be said to be strictly observed everywhere, 
especially in the interior of the districts, Some officers, though graduates, 
do not consider it beneath themselves to make false entries in the attendance 
register; for though they attend court at 2 p. m. till 5 p. m., they make entries 
for 10 a. M. and 4 p. m. respectively, all the same. It would be well if the 
District Judges were required to inspect the attendance register of the Sub- 
ordinate Civil Courts quarterly, to see how farthe order of the High Court is 
carried out. As regards the sitting of the Criminal Courts, no time seems to 
be fixed for it, and many officers come to Court at 2 p.m. and sit on as late 
as 9 p. M. to the great inconvenience of litigants and others, especially Hindus, 
who have themselves to cook their food. The hardships to which litigants 
and others are exposed in attending the court of officers on tour, are especially 
very great. In the first place, the exact locality where the officer will be 
on the date of hearing a case is not given in the summonses issued to the 
persons concerned, so that the latter find much difficulty and trouble in reaching 
the officer’s camp in due time. Secondly, many-a touring officer having spent the 
Whole day in doing other things holds his court at about sunset, and rises 
as late as 9, and even at 11 P. m.; and the result is that the poor litigants, who are 
strangers in the place, are not generally able to obtain any cooked or raw food at 
that late hour of the night. The Lieutenant-Governor should take steps to 


remedy the evils. 
(b6).—Police. 


Nil. 
(c).— Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 


7th November, 1904. 
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11th November, 
1904. 
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Wel, 
(f). Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 
: ; Nil. 
A atas | —(9).—General. 
- BIVARUt. 6 Riydz-ul-Akhbér (Gorakhpur), of the 4th November, observes that 
P oe, ; iii seal dae as Bengalis and Mahrattas are advancing in civiliza- 1 
’ ompiain garding two | 


aramus; in whieh certain Muhamine- tion, and their aspirations are rising higher and higher, 
Gan Drinconsoe gure ag heromer. __ they are becoming more and more prejudiced against 
the Muhammadans and are fomenting discord ; but that all their efforts on these 
lines are destined to failure, it being quite impossible for them either to expel] 
the Muhammadan community from India, or bring about its complete ruin under 
- the benign regime of the British Government which has equal regard for all 
| classes of its Indian subjects. Not satisfied with inaugurating the annual cele- 
f- bration in memory of Siv4ji, the Bengalis have now taken another step to anno 
the Muhammadans still more.. They have written a drama in which they represent 
a daughter of Emperor Aurangzeb as having fallen in love with Sivdji. They 
have published another similar work in which Sultan Razia Begam is likewise 
a pourtrayed to have set her affections on a Hindu of low position. These foolish 
al | stories are altogether myths and have no historical bases whatever. Can the 
4 Bengalis and their supporters, with such offensive productions as the dramas in 
question, ever expect the Muhammadans to strengthen the hands of the Congress 
a by joining it? There could hardly be any people in the world more despicable than 
a the Muhammadans, if the latter joined the Hindus in their political movement, even 
in the circumstances detailed above. Some Musalmans at Gorakhpur, fired with anger 
at the conduct of the Bengalis, and carried away by desire to retaliate, wanted 
to inaugurate an annual celebration in honour of some ancient Muhammadan per- 
sonage, and they selected Ahmad Shah Abdali for their hero, who put to the sword 
4 about 24 lakhs of Mahrattas in the battlefield of Panipat; but the editor who 
. | was present at the meeting where this proposal was mooted opposed the measure, 
= and telling those present that it was nota good thing to give tit for tat, dissuaded 
them from carrying out their ideas. 


q NATYAR.I- 7. The Natyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 5th November, says thab 
3 AZAM, the use of fireworks largely indluged in on the occasion 


4 5th November, 1904. need for stopping Bg lly Bap ie of the Shab Bardt festival is a v ery dangerous sport, 
q | casion of the Shab Bardt festival. thatched houses not unoften catching fire, and people 
Ay receiving serious injuries from them. This custom of 
2 letting off fireworks, pernicious as it is especially in the midst of crowds in the public 
streets, is not enjoined by Isl4m, and Government would do well to stop it, or at 


least prohibit the use of more dangerous fireworks at the festival. 
V.—LaGisLATIoN. 
Nil. 
VI.—Rattway. 
Nil. 


| | VITI.—Post Orrics. 

e. ROHILKHAND 8. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th October, says that as 
a SASESt>, there are two classes of depositors in the Post-office 
: | Bite Ooteber, 154. Post Office Savings Benka = "°)=6 Savings Banks, viz., those who take, and those who 


ar do not take interest on their deposits, it is not fair 
7 | that the same rules regarding the maximum amount of deposits in a year, the 
withdrawals of money, &c., should be applied to both the ; taser Surely some 
special concessions ought to be made in favour of those persons who forego the 
interest, which consequently goes into the public coffers. The depositors of this 
class should be allowed to withdraw money every day, or at least two or three 
times in a week, and to deposit more than Rs, 200 in a year, or failing this, to open 
more than one account in their own names. 
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VIII.—Narive Sdotmrms axp Retictovs ap Soorat Marrans, cu | 4 
| Nil. 9 

IX. —Miscrtiannots, a 

9. ‘The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly ), of the Ist November, publishes 4  ROHILKHAND 


— = pe ga on behalf of one Guldb Khan, who says ,, SAZ=tTS, 
b eee a that his younger brother, aged 13 years, by naate re a 
Ghulém Ali, who, with himself, has ry in the employ of one Lal Singh, a 
: Panjabi cloth sir ap residing i in village Dhaneta, 1 aly 5 gga Shahi, district 
D Bereilly, was sent, their master, on the 18th October last, on an errand to a 
} lace called Maitus Oi in Rampur territory, but that he has not returned yet, and 3 
! s been missing ever since. CGuléb Khan strongly suspects Lal Singh of having ’ 
: been at the bottom of the disappearance of his brother, in order that ca may a 
his place. 
: | 
; ALLAHABAD : , KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
+ Of. Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 14th November, 1904. Sor the United Provinces. 
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I.—Poxitics. 
(a )—Foretgn. 
Nil. 

(b).—Home. 


1. . Tae Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th November, says :—For purposes of 
litical education and for traiming our youths into 
toinvite the Congress to noid its see- better citizens, the leaders of public opinion in these 
ee provinces should not shirk the responsibility of inviting 
the Indian National Congress here. This year it-was the turn of these provinces to 
have invited the Congress, But the few delegates that went from here to Madrag 
had not the authority to offer the invitation. The number of | peg ong ee who are 
going this year from these provinces to Bombay is expected to be large. They 
‘should go prepared to bring the Congress next year to these provinces. The res- 
ponsibility will be great, but it must be cheerfully borne. We would like to see 
the next session of the Congress meeting at Benares or Cawnpore. The prominent 
citizens of Cawnpore may be induced to take up the responsibility, but the bad 
sanitation of the town and absence of open grounds within the city or in the neigh- 
bourhood are great obstacles in the way. Cawnpore perhaps will not suit as a 
centre for the next Congress. But there are no special difficulties in the way of 
our Benares friends who should come forward to take up the responsibility next 
ear. People in the South are very much desirous of having a session of the 
National Congress in sacred K4shi. Such is also the desire of Congress men all 
over these provinces. We hope Benares will rise equal to the occasion, assume the 
responsibility which it can very well discharge, and thus keep up the continuity of 
political agitation on which so much depends the advancement of these provinces. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 13th November, reproduces. from 
18th November, = tion ofa Muhammadanvor. tue Bombay Gazette the following letter by a Mu- 

1004. . Heal association at Ahmedabad in the hammadan gentleman of the Bombay Presidency :— 
pantie storne es Sir—Will you permit me, as a member of the Mu- 


hammadan community, to offer a brief comment on the new Muslim Political Assgo- 


ciation in this Presidency? This Association was inaugurated at Ahmedabad at 
the time of the meeting of the Provincial Muhammadan Educational Conference. 
The report of the proceedings of this Association made me considerably despond- 
ent about the future of the Muhammadans. It is an unpardonable mistake to 
have introduced a political element in an educational movement. Government 
sympathy—if the Muhammadans value it at all— and the sympathy of those Mu- | 
hammadans who wanted to keep themselves entirely aloof from politics of all kinds 
are sure to be alienated. I am sorry that the future of the Presidency Muhan- 
madan Educational Conference was not at all considered when this new scheme 
was launched into existence. I cannot imagine what possible inducement there 
could be for Nawabzada Nasrulla Khan to jump from the peaceful ground of edu- 
cation into the hot arena of politics. 


This political association, though new here, is not at all new to the people of 
Northern India. Nawab Viqdr-ul-Mulk Bahadur, who is the present originator 
of this movement, has been trying his best for the last two or three years to establish 
it in Northern India, but unluckily he was unable to make any headway there. 
In fact, his scheme was received with much coldness. Fortunately for Nawab 


Vigér-ul-Mulk, he found a good medium in Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, and his 
pet scheme saw the light of day. | 


Before I discuss the aims and objects of this new Muhammadan Political 
Association, I cannot help remarking that this scheme was inaugurated with an 
unnecessary attack on our Hindu friends. To say the least, it was not graceful, 
because in Ahmedabad the success of the Muhammadan Conference was mostly — 
due tothem.. Further, in this country the interests of the two communities are 
very intimately bound up with each other. | 


__ The need for a separate Muslim Political Association and the object with 
which it was formed have not at all been explicitly put forward by any of its sup- 


porters, The speeches of both the Nawabs have left the question in perfect 
obscurity. : | 
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~~" Tt must be admitted that the Muhammadans have no separate or independent 
litical rights. As Indians they can claim the same political rights as the other 
ndian communities. If it 1s suggested that this Association is formed to 
protect certain commercial interests and not to claim any political rights, then the 


whole thing becomes ridiculous. So far’it has never been suggested that the 


existing Muhammadan societies throughout India have not done their duty or have 
failed to protect the communal interests of the Muslim community. It would be 
unjust to the leading associations such as the Muhammadan Association of South- 
ern India, Madras, the Muslim Literary Society of Calcutta, the Himéyet-i-Islam 
of Lahore, Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay, and other Anjumans (to say they *) have 
not looked after the interests of the Muhammadans. ‘Por aught all know, these 
societies have most zealously guarded the interests of the Muhammadans. 
It is a pity that the organizers of this Association have unnecessarily 
attacked the Oucaren and those devoted Muhammadans who are pledged to the 
_ sacred cause of their country. The position of the supporters of this association 
is somewhat anomalous. Those Muhammadans who do not join the Congress 
justify their action on the — of loyalty. If it is a crime to take part in a 
political movement, then it is difficult to understand how these loyal Muhammadans 
have initiated this political movement. In a way we ought to be thankful to the 
Nawabs for having paved this political path for the Muhammadans. 
_ The most important ground put forward for the formation of this Political 
Association was the present system of the representative Government in the Councils, 
Local Boards and the Municipalities. In support of this argument, Nawabzada relat- 
ed his own tale of failure in , er for a seat in the Legislative Council. I heartily 
sympathize with him, but I cannot help saying that there are a good many other 
considerations to be thought of before a constituency can accept a candidate. 
Nawabzada is justified in condemning the present tendency of members in sticking 
on indefinitely to the Council ; but beyond that it is difficult for one to agree with 
the views of Nawabzada on this subject. | 

On the whole, Sir, this new Muslim Political Association is useless and super- 
fluous. It will not do any good to the community.— Yours, &c. K. 

29th October. 

38. The Advocate (Lucknow,) of the 13th November, says :—As India has, 

Appointment of Mr. Charles Somers Perhaps unparalleled in the world’s history, an ex- 

ete othe Meee aeecieutentSee- ternal and an internal frontier as recognised by 
ment. Parliamentary statutes, she has also two sections 
to her Foreign Department: one dealing with foreign. Governments that are 
beyond our external frontier line such as the Amir, the Shah, etc., and the 
other having to look after the foreign, better known as feudatory, states within 
the British Empire. Over both sections the Viceroy reigns supreme unaided 
by any Foreign Minister, and he generally means not to share this authority 
with any officer. And Lord Curzon is of all Viceroys most anxious to concen- 
trate all authority in himself. Hence we learn with wonder that Mr. Charles Somers 
Cocks, C. M. G., a young diplomatist, has been appointed special Assistant Sec- 
retary in the Indian Department for a period of three years. According to the 
semi-official notification the post has been created “ at the instance of Lord Curzon 
' in order that the English Foreign Office and the Indian Foreign Department may 
each gain a clearer knowledge of each other’s system of working, aims, and 
methods.” Mr. Somers Cocks, it is further explained, will deal mainly with cases 
of external relationship which affect the Foreign Office in London and will “ only 
indirectly have under his observation the work of the Indian Department in respect 
of the feudatory States.” It is suggested—that this new departure is not alto- 


paver unconnected with certain recent friction between Lord Lansdowne and Lord 


vurzon. The friction alluded to was concerned with the Tibet Treaty, and may 
have had to do with certain mysterious communiques, explanations and denials that 
have emanated from Whitehall to the bewilderment of the man in the street. We 
are rewarded (reminded ?) that in purely Indian affairs of a political character, the 
Viceregal Government has a free hand “ subject only to the higher authority of the 
India Office. But when, as in the case of Tibetan Treaty, any Indian question 
Acquires an international character, the Foreign Office steps in and takes sole charge. 
It is a cumbrous system, and only too certain to give rise occasionally to conflicts of 
authority as happened as soon as the Home Government made up its mind to 
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recognise Chinese Suzerainty in Tibet, thereby transferring to the Foreign :Office 
the final decision.” - All these : particulars, wm, Serger Degen ec mob 
much concern us, so long as any pe trey ication is averted, no matter by the. 
intervention of what authority, the Viceroy, the India Office, or the. Foreign. 
Office. But, in the present case, we may wish to know where Mr. Cocks is to get 
his salary cheque from? He is evidently employed for Imperial purposes, and ‘let 


the Imperial Government pay for his services. : da bi 

4. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 14th November, in an article. 
headed “Ill-fated India,” says that though her: late. 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria pledged that. her 
Indian subjects would be treated, in all matters, like 
her English subjects, the Indians have not yet been granted any political rights 
whatever by the British Government ; while the negroes of Liberia (in West Africa), 
who were slaves only thirty or forty years ago, now enjoy perfect autonomy, 
electing their President from among themselves, making their own laws, &c. 
gives the writer still greater pain is that while England magnanimously took a very 
prominent part in effecting the emancipation of the negroes that now inhabit Liberia 
and rule it independently, she is found to be so very illiberal in all matters affecting 
India. To what else can this be attributed but to the ill-luck of the Indians ? They 
have now been under the blessed rule of the British Government for about two 
hundred years; but can it be asserted that they are richer or more prosperous than 
they were in pre- British times ? — the decadence of the Indians has lately been 
most marked, especially during the last fifty years; and signs are not wanting 
to show that the time is not far distant when the higher classes of Indians 


Condition of the Indians under the 
British Government. 


will, sad to think! disappear from the face of the earth. 


II.— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
| Nil. 
ITT.—Native Starss. 
Nil. 
1V.—-ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


5. The Almora Akhbér, of the 31st October, says it is rumoured that 
Protest against the rumoured propo. *OVvernment proposes to transfer the Treasury from 
sal to transfer the Treasury from Amora to Kanikhet, and establish instead a Sub- 
Treasury at the former place. Ranikhet is a canton- 
ment, where a body of British troops are quartered during the hot season, and 
the Cantonment Magistrate is in charge of the (Sub) Treasury there at 
present ; and the proposal referred to has perhaps been made to relieve that officer 
of the Treasury work. But the work is very light, and it becomes lighter still 
during the winter when the British troops move down to the plains. Besides, 
Government has at present to keep a Treasury staff at Almora only, whereas it 
will have to do so at both Almora and Ranikhet in future, if the proposal is carried 
out. Government should be very careful in spending public money. | 


6. The Jém-i-Jamshed (Moradabad), of the 13th November, says that 
after the licenses for the five opium shops at Morad- 
abad were this year sold by auction to five different per- 
sons, another man applied to buy up the licenses of all 
the five shops together, offering to pay Rs. 2,000 more than the total price realized 
at the sale, and that his application having been forwarded to the Excise Commis- 
sioner, his offer was accepted, and he was thus appointed the sole vendor of opium in 
the town. [his was not only unjust to the five persons to whom the licenses had been 
sold in the first instance, but has enabled the single licensee to sell the drug at what 
rate he pleases. The drug was formerly sold at the rate of 14 tola for 44 annas, but the 
new licensee has begun to sell it at the rate of 8 tolas per rupee, which has created 
general dissatisfaction. What is worse still the licensee supplies his agents or retail 
vendors with packets of opium for a pice, two pice, up to a rupee, which they sell 
to customers without weighing the drug; and the result is that these. vendors 


Complaint against the present single 
licensee for the sale of opium at 
Moradabad. 
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tamper with the packets, reducing their. weight, &c., for their private gain, 
and the customers are nolens volens obliged to accept whatever quantity is offered 
them, the licensee being the monopolist, and there being no yo ages as existed 
before when the license of the five shops was given to five different persons. It 
is much to be regretted that the Excise Commissioner should, for realizing a larger 
sum for the licenses, have placed the residents of Moradabad at the mercy of one 
licensee, who can sell the drug at what rate and in what. maoner he likes, The. 
local authorities should see to the matter. x 
| ' (6). —Police. 
clearest, 
- (c).—Finance and Taxation. 
SS |  - Se 
(d)—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 

7. Al Bashtr (Et&wah), of the 8th November, says that ever since @ 
serious crime was committed at Basrehar in the 
Etéwah district, a municipal chaukidé4r has been post- 
ree ed at the level-erossing on the Et4wah-Farrukhabad 
road to allow no passenger from Etdwah to proceed beyond that place after 9 p.m.; 
but that lately he has been ordered to stop all travellers going that way after 
4 p.M., which not unoften causes people much inconvenience. It is rather strange 
that while conveyances from the Farrukhabad side are allowed to enter Etd4wah 
till late hours in the night, people eames. from Etéwah in the Farrukh- 
abad direction should be stopped even before nightfall. If the District Magistrate 
has too much solicitude for the safety of the people, he should ensure it by establish- 
ing police outposts at an interval of, say, every two miles all along the road in ques- 
tion and not stopping travellers from going that way at so early an hour as 
4 p.m, and thereby interfering with their business;  - | 
:  (¢).—Education, es ee 

8.. The Shri Gopal Patrika (Lucknow), for October, expressing satisfac- 

tion at the recent orders of the local Government 


A oomplaint ré ding passengers 
not being allowed to travel on the 
Etawah-F arrukhabad road after 4 p.m. 


"Need for establishing more village 


schools, and making special conces- directing the district. officers and educational officers 


sions te higher classes in the matter of ° ° ‘ 
education of their children inthe Unit- to pay special attention to promote primary educa- 


aasiiconeeal tion in the United Provinces, says that the percentage 
of literate persons in these provinees is very small, and that there is therefore great 
need for the authorities to take special steps to promote education, The causes 
that chiefly stand in the way of the spread of education in these provinces are (1) 
that the number of village schools is too small ; (2) that only vernacular is taught 
in the existing village schools, which deters the higher classes from sending their 
children to those schools, because they think that the bare knowledge of vernacular 
cannot enable their boys to obtain employment either under Government or on the 
railways, &c.; and (3) that the higher classes, especially Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
are generally so steeped in ait that they cannot afford to pay the tuition fee and. 
the cost of books for their children. To remedy this state of things, Government 
would do well to establish more village schools, provide for instruction being given 
in them in English also up to the middle class standard, and relieve the higher 
class indigent parents of tuition fee and the cost of books for their boys. The 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas, who are a fighting people, are a very useful class of men 
for Government, so that if the latter makes any special concessions to them, these 
will not be lost on them, but make them loyal to the British Crown, and render it 
material help in time of need. 


(fj—Agriculture and msctone affecting the land. 
| ‘1. 
7 (9).—General, 

9, The Shri Gopdl Patrika (Lucknow) for October, expressing satisfaction 

A request to Lord Curzon to take at the convalescence of Lady Curzon, and referring to 
Mee Of otias whenbe resunes he approaching de gesture of Lord Curzon from Eng- 
the Viceroyalty of India. land to assume the Viceroyalty of India a second time, 
says that just as the great God has removed the anxiety and care of Lord Curzon 
by granting recovery to Lady Curzon, so His Lordship would do well to take steps 


to ameliorate the distressed condition of the Indians. 
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Te ee ety ant set | 
ADVOCATE, 10, The Ad: voca 
18th November, iaiait a de ak cilia 
1004. yang Ratiway adtiorities  subeti= 
tute the word ‘ for ‘ Matives’ on 
their carriages. 


ders why a term is used that creates a sense of humiliation among the Indian travelling 
ublic who use the O. R. R. carriages set apart for the natives of Europe and India, 
abelled ‘ For Europeans’ and ‘ For Natives’ respectively. Inspite ofthe romance ~ 
associated with the word ‘ native, the indigene of the French, as used to signify 
the countless local traditions, prejudices and patriotisms of the habitants of every 
village or district or province to whom it is applied, we are sure the railway adminis- 
trations do not use it to call up thése personal, moré:properly local traits of the 
vast congerfies of nations: living in this continental country; they mean. only to 
differentiate: their.own white people fromthe brown mass of Indian humanity, and 


- 


** 


pegion-hole them in railway carriages. “To the European or Eurasian railway-man 
\d even to the European travellor, native'is another term for nigger, ‘a ‘word: of 
unmixed. rt a contemptible term. And every Indian-rezards it as such and 
regents it, though impotently. This is not unknown to Mr. Pepe. Well,a kind word 
may..cost much in: controlling ‘one’s rage, making one tongue-tied - and aaa 
limp the hand or the rod raised to strike'a native in anger, but the change of the wo 
‘ Natives’ for ‘ Indians,’ if not, ‘Indian Gentletnen’ or‘ Indian Ladies’ means only a 
few rupees to the writer of signboards.' Should Mr. Pope’ grudge this little expendi- 
ture in deference to Indian feeling? ‘We may here recall an interesting meident. 
When -the classification of railway carriages wis before tle Government of India, 
Mr. Gordon Conway, we are told, named it as First, Sécond, Intermediate and Third, 
instead of the original proposal, First, Second, Third, and Fourth, simply to respect 
the, feelings of Indians, a was tald by some whom:he consulted, . Why should 
not Mr. Pope prove the Gordon Conway. of the 0. R. R? 


VII.—Post Ornice.: 
VIII.—Natrve Sooreties anv Reticrovs awp Sociat Marrers: 
[ Nil. 
IX.—MiscetLaNeovs, 
Nil. 
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I.—Pottics. 
(a).—Foretgn. 


CITIZEN, 1. ‘Tne Citizen (Allahabad), of the 21st November, says:—The outrage 
4ist November, | committed by the Baltic Fleet has stirred the soul of 
— Attitude of the British Government the British public to its very depths, and the feeling 
towards Tibet. «oof. indignation has been very general from one end of 
| the country to the other. It wasamad and wanton 
provocation and a most cruel and heartless outrage. The wonder is that the British 

eople, who, with their mighty armaments, were capable of reducing the offendin 

fleet to the veriest atoms, should allow this humiliation to pass unchallenged an 
with no better protest than a claim for compensation. We fully appreciate the spirit 
of moderation which has guided the conduct of the British Ministry : but we cannot 
help observing that the spirit so singularly prominent in: this instance, is very often 
conspicuous by its absence, when the interests of the British people come into clash 
i with those of Asiatics. There was no outrage committed by the Tibetans. They 
al did not cruelly massacre any British soldiers or sailors in cold blood. They did 
ai not make any encroachment upon British borders. Upon the bleak and barren 
crests of the Himalayas, they were plying their music in peace, molesting no one, 
and not wishing to be molested. What provocation had they offered to the British 
Government as compared with the mad assault committed by the Russians? And 
yet they were not suffered to remain in peace. There was invasion, bloodshed, fire 
and rapine from the effects of which it will be very difficult for Tibet ever to 
recover. What good does this invasion bring in its train? None that we can see. 
It introduces one more puzzle in the complicated problems of Asiatic politics. An 
item of enormous expense is credited to the share of British Imperialism. It 
increases the burden of India by an excessive amount. And aiter all this, what 1s 
the gain? Ifthe British people do redeem their promise of withdrawing their 
troops from Tibet, the Grand Lama returns to Lhasa. What then becomes of 
4a the dearly bought Treaty? The attitude of the Indian Government towards 
| Tibet as compared with the restraint put by the Imperial Government upon itself 
| in dealing with Russia affords much food for reflection, and even the man that runs 

may read the difference. 


(b).—Home. 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 24th November, says :—Those 

auth November, =, inae of the white colonists ciVilised and ‘imperial ’ beings, the white colonists of 

1004, ==‘ towards the Indian settlers in the the Transvaal, are apparently past praying for. Un- 

__ willing to abide even by Mr. Lyttelton’s compromise 

that the judgment of the Supreme Court may be accepted, and that steps may be 

taken to restrict future Indian immigration as was done by the Cape and Natal 

legislatures, they held a great demonstration to tell the Government of His Majesty 

that they would have none of the Supreme Court’s judgment, and that no Indian 

traders should be allowed to do business outside the locations assigned to them. 

It remains to be seen whether the threat they conveyed to the Government will 

succeed. Meanwhile the Indian settlers in the colony have done well to hold a 

counter-demonstration to protest against the European convention’s proposals. 

With that invincible moderation and good sense that has ever characterized them, 

they asked for a public enquiry into the convention’s allegations while accepting the 

principle of restriction of immigration on general, not racial lines. This is as far 

as they can be expected to go to lighten the difficulty of the Imperial Government, 

and it is to be hoped this gentle and polite reminder that they are also British 

citizens will not be lost upon Downing Street. 

HINDOSTHAN, — 8. The English Hindosthdn (Kalakankar), of the 25th November, says :— 
ath November, = ne National Congress, and the We are glad to notice in our contemporary, the 

— meade Mirror, that preparations for the National Congress, 

which is to take place at Bombay, are nearing completion. The Congress will meet 

on the 26th, 27thand 28th of December. Sir Henry Cotton, the president-elect, will 

arrive at Bombay on the 24th December. We further glean from the Mirror that 

there will be two new features at the coming Congress, viz., that expert speakers 

will be proscar determined ‘on the subjects of their choice, and that the grievan- 

ces of the Indian Feudatory States will be discussed. me 
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As regards the selection of expert speakers, it is not at all a new thing. 
At every Congress meeting this has been done before the resolutions were pro- 
osed, seconded and discussed. But the discussion of the grievances of the 
Todian Feudatory States is indeed a novel thing to us. What! will the Govern- 
ment of India allow its subjects of British India to identify themselves with the 
Feudatory Chiefs? Up to this time, in all our political agitations and demonstra- 
tions they have kept strictly aloof from us. Under these circumstances, we were 
led to believe that either they did not care to join us or that they were not allow- 
ed to do so by the Indian Government. However, we think that it is only right 
that the Indian nobility and Feudatory Chiefs should be allowed to join 
the Pe le of British India in their political agitations and demonstrations. 
In England, the House of Lords oad that of the Commons have the pri- 
vilege of joining political agitations and demonstrations; and we, therefore, see no 
reason why the F’eudatory Chiefs and noblemen of this country should not be 
allowed to identify themselves with one another. Then, again, we see that Feu- 
datory Chiefs are eligible for nomination tothe Supreme and Local Legislative 
Councils. Therefore there can be no harm in their taking part in our agitations 
and demonstrations, provided the leaders and supporters of the Indian National 
Congress are mindful to give up their disloyal expressions towards the Indian 
Government and its officials. Farther, we are pleased to learn from the Mirror 
that the Maharajas of Mysore and Baroda have subscribed Rs. 5,000 each to the 
Exhibition Fund. The Government of Bombay has promised liberal assistance to 
the Exhibition, which will be opened by Lord Lamington on the 10th December. 


II.—Arenanistan AND Trans-F'RontiEr. 
4, The Rakbar (Moradabad), of the 21st November, says that Lord 


Curzon, having indulged in the appointment of Com- 
etd Curzon, and the Kabul Mis missions after Commissions on various internal affairs, 

ended his first Viceroyalty in India, by sending a 
Mission to Tibet on the eve of his laying down the reins of the Government of the 
country. The fruits of the Universities Commission, which pave the way for prevent- 
ing the Indians generally from receiving high education, to all intents and purposes, 
are well known to the public. As regards the result of the Police Commission, 


Lord Curzon finding its Report not agreeable to his mind, has let it hang 


fire indefinitely. The other Commissions too have hardly brought any good to the 
people. As for the Tibetan Mission, which was said to be a peaceful one, it has 
returned after causing considerable bloodshed in Tibet, But Lord Curzon, 
though in England, has now managed to get deputed from India a Political Mission 
to Kabul, and God knows what will be its outcome, seeing that the so-called peaceful 
Mission proved so very bloody in its real character. Some time ago a rumour was 
spread that a Mission was to be despatched to Kabul, but Lord Curzon had it 
declared in England to be quite groundless. Now the rumour turns out to be per- 
fectly correct ; but telling such lies is considered to be the acme of statecraft in taese 
days, and the statesman who has recourse to it, far from losing anything in public 
esteem, is honoured the more. Lord Curzon is therefore a great politician, and 
the Indians ought to feel very great respect for him. It is not known what 
is the object of the Kabul Mission. Some say there are certain misunderstand- 
ings to be cleared up between the Amir and the Indian Foreign Department, 
His Highness not having sent for his annual subsidy for the last several years. 
It is generally believed by the people that the net result of the Mission will 
be an increase in the subsidy. Others think that Government wants the Amir 
to enter into certain new agreements; but the Amir is a very astute Afghan, 
and is not likely to consent easily to do anything. However, whatever may be the 
ultimate result of this Mission, Lord Curzon’s Missions also, like his Commissions, 
do not augur well for India, and she will-be lucky indeed if his Missions do 
not prove more injurious to her than his Commissions have. 


IlI.—Native States. 
Nil. 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


Nil. | 
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_ (c).— Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
oe Nil. 
({¢).—Education. 
«Nil. | 
(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
- 
(9).—General. 
5. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 21st November, says :—It is almost 


certain that Lord Curzon on his arrival in India wil] | 


The Bengal partition scheme and 


Lore Carson. make a public declaration of the decision of Govern- 


ment as to the proposal of the partition of Bengal. 
We need not discuss the probabilities as to the form the decision will take. It is 
enough for the present to know that the thing has been settled. Lord Curzon has 
evidently well utilized his temporary visit to England. The real object of the 
scheme is to give a fresh start to the old motto of “ Divide and rule,” at least in 
one important portion of the Empire. The Bengalies have been showing — of 
unity and of a patriotic awakening which Lord Curzon could not think it politic to 
allow to grow unchecked. They are seventy millions in Bengal. That is a for- 
midable number. It is sumething to divide them into two parties of thirty-five 
millions each, That is saving the ator a lot of political trouble in the future. 
What a keen foresight His Lordship possesses! What a capital Governor to suit 
the policy of Imperialism! He, indeed, is the only man who can be entrusted with 


the permanent Vice-Emperorship of the land, What a gifted statesman! What 


a’ noble ruler of a subject nation ! 


6. The Awdza-i-Khalq (Benares), of the 16th November, observing that 
the increase in crime in India‘is largely due to the 
spread of the use of liquor among the Indians, says 
that it is the duty of the paternal Government to 


Protest against the location of liquor 
shops in places of public resort at 
Benares. 


see that the people are not given undue facility for indulging in that intoxicant. — 


For instance, the existence of liquor shops in such places of public resort as Dasd- 
swamedhghdt and the Chauk (main bazar) at Benares are calculated to corrupt many 
a young man; and the local authorities would do well to remove the shops to less 
frequented quarters. The writer adds that the local authorities in other towns 
would also do well to locate liquor shops where people do not go much. 
7. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 25th November, says :— 
Public sale of bhang drinkat Benare, Our Nagari Hindosthdn learns from its contemporary, 
and other large towns in the United Bharat Jiwan, of Benares, that now-a-days in the city 
of Benares there are many shops which sell bhang- 
sharbat, while not to talk of grown up people, but (chhoté chhoté larké) even small 
children (who are not allowed to drink bhang-sharbat by their parents at their 
homes) are allowed to drink bhang-sharbat in those shops, The Hindosthdn then 
goes on to say: ‘“ We have seen similar things being-done in Cawnpore and other 
towns, such as Lucknow, Allahabad, etc.” ee 
- Such shops are found in almost all Hindu towns-and cities, and are very i0- 
jurious to the health of children, In England, young people are not allowed to 
smoke, or drink wines and spirits until they are about eighteen; but in this country 
with the exception of wines, ale and spirits, no other intoxicants are considered 
harmful. Under these circumstances it behoves our Government to tax these shop: 


keepers who supply drinkables openly to the public, and, at the. same. time, make 16 


penal to supply such sharbat to small children. We desire here to draw the atten- 
tion of those people and papers that say that the English Government is teaching 
us intemperance by allowing Enropean wines, spirits and ale to be sold in this 
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country. This is an.untruth, because we have always uséd wine, and even our gods 
and goddesses used it, too. The following shloka of Durga Stotra was uttered by 
the goddess Durga: Garja garja, kshanam murha yawat madhu piwamiham 
maya twat hate triwa garjikkhyanti dewatah (the goddess Durga, while in 
battle with Mahishasur addressed the above shloka to him. It means, “Shout, 
shout thou for a moment while I am drinking my wine, after which thou wilt be 
destroyed by me there and then, which will occasion an uproar of joy em a the 
gods of this side.”) From this it is clear that not only the people of the Hindu reli- 
gion used wine, but their gods and goddesses also partook of it. Now we must return 


to this subject and earnestly appeal to the Government to adopt some measures for 


saving the poor children of this country from acquiring the habit of bhang- 
drinking. | 
V.—Lais.ation. 
Nil, 
VI—Raitway. 


8. A correspondent of Al Aztz (Agra), of the 21st November, referring 
Certain suggestions to be carried out tO the outrage which a respectable Bengali news- 
Mrriages to protect them from ous Paper reports was committed by a certain Kuropean 
— on a third-class Indian female passenger at the 
Jamalpur railway station in the small hours of the night of the 14th October last, 
says that as such cases continue to occur now and again it is high time that the 
railway authorities adopted some measure to effectually stop them. They should in 
the first place have the windows and doors of the female carriages barred, and thus 
prevent the admission of anybody into them without opening the doors. Secondly 
the lock used in the doors of the female carriages should be of a pattern different 
from that used in other carriages,.the keys of which should invariably be kept 
by the female ticket collector or the station master himself. 
9, Al Azéz (Agra), of the 21st November, — that articles des- 
patched per railway parcels are seldom delivered 
antact to the consignees ; the coolies who load and 
unload them not only handle them very roughly, but also invariably pilfer 
them, whenever they find an opportunity, which they generally get. The railway 
authorities should take some steps to redress this grievance of the general public, 
especially of the trading classes. ’ 
10. Al Azéz (Agra), of the 21st November, states that some time ago the 
few benches that were kept on the platform of the 
the platform ote Agraort ranwey Agra Fort railway station for the use of intermediate 
Clase passengers.” °. intermediate: class passengers, were removed for some reason 
unknown to the public, with the result that Indian 
gentlemen who happen to reach the station we we the arrival of the train, by which 
they intend to travel, have to walk up and down the platform while waiting for this 
train. The local meee, rg the Nas¢m-t-Agra, have more than once invited the 
attention of the local railway officials to the matter, but to no purpose. The District 
Traffic Superintendent concerned would therefore do well to see that some benches 
are again placed on the platform for the use of passengers. 


VII.—Posr Orricz. sj. 
Nil. : 
VIII.—Native Soctetizs anp Retigiovs anp Sacian Marrars. 
Nil. 
TX.—Misce.iayeovs, 
Nil. 
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I.—Potrrics. 
(a )—Foretgn. 
Nil. 
(b).—Home. . 


1. Tur Oudh Punch (Lucknow); of the 24th November, in its Supple- 
ment, says that despite the utterances of the Colonial 
Minister and the protest of the Government of 
India, the Transvaalers have recently passed a resolution that they will on no 
account allow Indians to immigrate and settle in their country otherwise than as 
coolies, or to live in quarters other than those to them. This has caused 
much heart-burning and indignation among Indian patriots, who passionately 
declare that if the Transvaalers will not allow Indians to settle in their country, 


The Transvaalers and Indians. 


they too will prevent them from entering India. But the writer thinks that 


the Indians should keep their heads cool over the matter, and make no such 
attempt, bearing well in mind that they have not (like the Transvaalers) fought 
Britens tooth and nail, giving proof of their valour and patriotism, or distinguished 
theniselves for any: exceptional cleverness, as to make any deep impression of 
their’ worth on their conquerors, and induce the latter to give them also a 
Parliament of their own and let them enact what laws they please. On the other 
hand, Indis has become an indispensable appendage of Great Britain, and though 
it may be somewhat troublesome or inconvenient Vike the 6th finger to one’s hand, 
the British Government cannot well afford to give it autonomy in any form. 
Besides, Englishmen have always been of opinion that it is they alone who can 
force slvenieatuen upon the Fransvaal Boers, and that the meek Indians had better 
seek fresh fields and pastures new. 

2. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th November, says :—The 
subjects proposed to be taken up for discussion at the 
onmte Eaaaeame forthcoming Congress are all very important, and 

demand the close attention of educated Indians. The 


ever 


Compliance with the demand of Government means financial embarrassment or 


ruin and, perhaps political degradation, while non-compliance may involve their 
ultimate political extinction. Whether the Congress. should concern itself with 
questions conneeted with the Indian States may be a debatable question. The sound 
decision to arrive at seems to us to be to leave alone questions of internal adminis- 
tration of the States, but.to take in those pertaining to the relations between the 
British: Government and them. In passing resolutions of protest against Lord 
Lansdowne’s notification gagging the press im the Indian States and the. deposition 
of their rulers without previous public enquiry, the Congress has accepted this 
peinaiple in practice. If'so, it. must in eur opinion take: up the question of the 
mperial Service Troops this year. 


' The second subject we have mentioned has again. pushed itselfto the fore- _ 


front. In every province without exception the excise revenue is growing year 
after year and‘ the drink evil is assuming increasingly uncontrollable dimensions. 
Nor would Government seem to have in the least. appreciated the magnitude of the 
evil. Its policy continues the same, and excise commissioners with: encourage- 
ment from provincial Governments appear to positively delight. in, the increased 
revenue. returns, the poli: ses Hg in 1890, which: was: approved! by the Con- 
gress, being simply flouted in practical administration. The. Hon'ble. Mr. Lely sub- 
mitted: an excellent memoranda to Government, suggesting means for the reduc- 
tion of the drink evil, but with no satisfactory reply from, them.. It. is;accordingly 
eine that the Congress.again took up the subject and passed’ a vigorous resolution 
ereon, | ioecmreacuer . 
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Other gestions: that.occur to us-are'the followmg -—That'in dealing with 
the economic: situation special prominence should.be given to the question of the 
drain of wealth from India as an impoverishing’ factor ; that-in dealing with the 
financial. situation the demand made at. the last Congress for further remission of 
taxation must. be renewed; that in connection with co-operative credit societies a 
specific request. should be made for the establishment. of agricultural banks on. the 
Egyptian model ; that not only should the Imperial Government be asked to 
contribute towards, but to take over the whole of the plague expenditure, and that 
a committee should be appointed to investigate the whole subject-of municipal. fin- 
ance with a view to the permanent imiprovement thereof; that a few Indians should 
be asked to be nommated to the Secretary of State’s Council; that Government 
should be urged. ne Gov 
ernment of India should. be thanked. for admitting the principle that Indians should 
be given commissions in the army, and. requested to give. liberal.effect to it in 
practice. 


3. The Indian People ag ee of the I ° December, says :=In addi- 
tion to what we suggested In our last issue in the matter 
Congress to incinde; es a mitjecrtor of the subjects to be placed before the next: Congress, 
Frovincial fnencial settlements made © there is aiother very important question deniatiding 
- attention this year. It is thesubject of the new system 
of provincial finanee adopted by Lord Curzon’s Government. FM is true: the settle: 
ments have not yet been effected in all the provinces, but-so far'as' they have been 
completed they are distmetly unfavourable. In our articles on the subject in April 
last we proved how unsatisfactory the treatment of this province was, and dur view 
was echoed by the elected members of the Provincial — Council and‘ by the 
_ spokesman of the province in the Supreme Council, The articles printed by the 
organs of Indian: public opinion and thie speeches: made in:their Provineial Countils 
by the non-officral members left no:room’ for doubt that: Bengal and Madras had 
fared equally badly. ‘Fhe new settlements are'to last wot-for five: years, but-for ever 
or got to revision only when the Supreme Government: is pleased’ to: make it). 
Pins means'a check ta the mternaf development of the coutttry for a long’ time to 
come. ‘The. Eocal Governments’ have been treated parsimoniously just whei' therd 
is greater need than ever for ample funds to be placed: at: their disposal, while this 
illiberal treatment of them is-necessarily reflected’ in their dealivigs with municipal 
and local bodies. But at a time when sanitation is the foremost need of the 
country, we cannot afford to: see the agencies responsible for carrying out’ sanitary 
measures starved. The’ Congress should’ therefore take up’ this: question for 
deliberation this year. 


4,, The Citizen, (Allahabad), of the 28th. November, says :—According to 
the local Anglo-Indian daily, it.is the Congress press 
in. this country. and. the. continental press: in a 
which are-unfriendly, to. British rule in India. So 
the Pioneer would, have. us. classed. with the. Kuropean adversaries. of Great 
Britain, Can. wilfuli misconception.go.any: further? The anti-British Huropean 
press wants the overthrow. of. British power:. Can our-contemporary adduce any 
. proof to:substantiate its insinuation. that.the.Congress press. is anti-British in the 
sense in which the European. press is so? All that-the Congress press does is to 
point out. the defects and shortcomings.in the. British administration of India, and 
to. advoeate: political. reforms. which will contribute to.the permanent good of the 
Indian people.. Is:there anything in.all.that the Congress press: advocates that 
is calculated: to. overthrow: British. power in.this country ? The late sovereign of 
Great Britain. and: India said.in.an important. document. addressed to her Indian 
subjects: that. in their. contentment and prosperity: lay. the stability of British 
power.in. India, ‘That.is an.opinion'the: soundness of which the Congress press 
Spnen, ,and.. the: principle which it involved -is-one.of. the. basic ideas of the Indian 
National.Congress,, All.this the Pioneer cannot-gainsay.. It is, therefore, most 
improper. oniits part to-try. to-bring: diseredit. on-the-Congress. press by classing .it 
maliciously, with such. enemies .of.the. British power.in-Europe as the anti-British 
press. in, Germany, Russia,, and. Brance.. It.was.high.time that.the quasi-official 
organ.in this city shook off its unworthy malice-towards the Congress, and cultivated 
the habit.of speaking, about..it with rationality, and.gentlemanly, soberness. . 


Comments on the Pioneer’s view of 
the Congress Press. 


to push on the Tata research. institute scheme ; and-that the Gov-_ 
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5. The Citizen (Allahabad) of the 28th November, says :—Friends of the 
‘National Congress have ever contended that Ly far 
postion, for ostablishing ® the best fruit that the institution has yielded is the 
spirit of union that it has sown among the Indian 

races. We are certainly prepared to allow that there is much truth in this con- 
tention. But it is necessary that we should cultivate such union by other means 
than by that of the fellowship which attendance at the meetings of the Congress 
renders possible. We should seek opportunities for strengthening the relationship 


A 
Nation 


between one Indian race and another. Whenever an opportunity offers itself for | 


the accomplishment of this object, we should not let it slip through indifference. 
The leaders of the Congress have a responsibility in this respect which they cannot 
shirk ; for the strengthening of national unity has been one of the great aims of that 
national institution. The very basis of the National Congress is the idea that the 
whole of India constitutes but one vast nationality. 

One of the effective means to develop the feeling of national unity is for one 
Indian race to honour the great and the gifted of another Indian race. We have 
already made some progress in this respect. Bengalese like Lal Mohan Ghose, 
Surendra Nath Banerji, and W. C. Bonnerji have been honoured by the Bombayites, 
the Madrasis and the Punjabis ; Parsis like Dadabhai Nowrojee and Pherozeshah 
Mehta have been’ shown due respect by members of other Indian races than that 
to which they belong, when they have been among them. All Indians in London, 
be they Bengalese or Punjabis, Madrasis or Hindustanis, evince the highest regard 


for the grand old man of India. When years ago he was elected President of the 


National Congress in its Lahore session, he was given an enthusiastic ovation by 
members of all the Indian races that chanced to meet him at many of the inter- 


mediate stations through which his journey lay from Bombay to Lahore. Then 


again, on the Congress platform, the leaders, to whatever Indian race they ma 

belong, meet with a reception, the cordiality of which is never marred by the exhi- 
bition of any racial feeling. Further, we have recently seen celebrations of the 
Mahratta hero, Shivaji, held outside the province inhabited by the Mahrattas, 


and Ram Mohan Roy memorial meetings convened in other provinces than Bengal 


to which that great man belonged. All this is hopeful and encouraging as work 
done at the commencement of the performance of the great task of national unifi- 


cation. We no doubt fully expect to see a wider expansion of this. phase of the 


work. 

Another way to attain the union of the Indian races is for each race to 
make some of the great grievances of another race itsown. A famine in the 
Bombay Presidency evokes sympathy among the Punjabis, the Hindustanis, the 


Madrasis, and other races, and such sympathy takes a practical shape. But when a. 


great wrong is about to be perpetrated by the Government in one province, it is 
seldom that we observe that the people of the other provinces come forward to 
manifest their sympathy towards those of the province which is being wronged. 


This bespeaks an indifference on the part of one race towards the grievances of 


another, which cannot but prove a bar to the establishment of the feelings of unity 
between one race and another. It is not enough for the Sikh papers to say that 
they condemn the action of the Bengal Government in enacting this or that 


measure which the Bengalese declare as calculated to retard their advancement, 


er for the Bengali leaders to express to the members of the Mahratta and Pars! 
communities their sympathy for their peculiar grievances. One race must 
make the grievances of another race its own, if there is to be perfect union among 


the various Indian races. To refer to a concrete instance. At present the whole ~ 


of Bengal is sorely exercised over the question of the threatened partition of that 
province. It is no longer a concealed fact that the object of the proposed measure 
of the Government of Lord Curzon is to give effect to the pernicious, imperialistic 
principle of “ Divide and Rule.” That the division of Bengal into two separate 
provinces will prove a formidable obstacle to the cause of progress has been made 
sufficiently clear by leaders of the agitation against the proposal. In a grievance 
like this of the Bengalese, they should be given every sympathy and support by 
all other Indian races. We think it to be the duty of the oaet that they should 
hold meetings and protest against the threatened measure as the Bengalese have 
done. That would prove that their sympathy in the political misfortune of another 
race could truly be great. Mere sympathy would not of course be enough. It 
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is proposed to carry the agitation on the subject to England, for nothing less than 
an Act of Parliament will be required to. give legal effect to the scheme, and the 
British elector has tg be moved. A large sum of money will be required to wage 
an agitation over the subject in the British Isles. Let the people of the other. 
provinces come forward to help Bengal pecuniarily in this matter. If famine in one 
province justifies other pov iaces to offer pecuniary help to that province, why must 
not @ political disaster by which a province is threatened justify other provinces 
to make money offers to that province to save her from the calamity ? 

We are as yet only on the threshold of a national unity, and we do not yet 
quite know the manifold methods for the attainment of that unity. We have, 
however, just shown what some of these ways should be, and as an opportunity has 
offered itself to follow the last of them, we beg to point out that it would not be 
conducive to our national welfare to let the opportunity slip. 

Another apparent way to the attainment of our national unity is to regard 
all great provincial questions as imperial ones, and to have them included in the 
list of subjects for discussion on the platform of the National Congress. This is 
not regularly done now ; and if ever any provincial question is discussed there, 
it is not with an eye to the attainment of the object we have mentioned. We 
trust the question of the threatened partition of Bengal will be taken up for dis- 
cussion at the next Congress. The Congress has stimulated the sentiment of union, 
and it ought to foster it by all possible means. 

No special work can be satisfactorily accomplished, particularly in a country 
like India, unless it is entrusted to a particular body of capable men who will 
apply their attention and energy to it in a special manner. We, therefore, pro- 
pose that an organization under the name of the “ National Unity Association ” 
should be established, with a few select men from each province as its working 
members. It will be the constant thought and aim of this body to find out the 
various ways by which national unity can be promoted, and to adopt all possible 
means to induce the various races to follow those ways. Thus can the cause of 
national unity be made to prosper. We hope our humble suggestion will attract 
the attention and command the support of all earnest-minded patriots. 

6. The English Hindosthan (Kéldkénkar), of the 28th November, says:— HINDOSTHAN, 

Alleged proposal of Governmentito Lie Native Press of Bengal receive with unanimous 28th November, 

hold a Native Chiefs’ assembly at Cal- misgiving the recent announcement of the eres 
Chiefs’ Assembly in Calcutta, which may take place 

in January or February next. Nothing elated, they apprehend that this is 

another Curzonite attempt to rehearse the Delhi Darbar on a smaller scale; and 

that the pageant at Delhi did no one any good —least of all the Native Chiefs” 

and Princes who are still paying off their colossal bills—they most emphatically 

assert. And they emphasize the fact, too, that this manner of State entertainment 

is after the style of Iaord Curzon’s own heart, and they would rather (have?) none 

ofit. Asa glorious spectacle, the Delhi Darbar will and must stand for all time; 

but as to its justification, time alone will speak. 


II._— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


7. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 28th November, says:—From what _crrizzy, 
The Kabul Mission, anda suggestion 28 been written by the London Times about the 28th November, 
for dividing its cost between the British Mission to Kabul it appears that there are various 
| oints of difference and misunderstanding between 
the Amir and the Government of India which are to be discussed and settled by 
the Mission. The Mission to Kabul will cost the Indian tax-payer a large sum, 
and we have yet to know whether it is the Government of India or the Amir who 
has necessitated this Mission. Simpler methods to settle the differences should 
have been adopted for the sake of economy, if for no other reason. The Kabul 
Mission is an Imperial concern. It involves questions on which the peace and 
safety of the Empire rest. It has nothing to do with the internal affairs of India, 
so that the authorities are bound to see that, the expenditure incurred on this 
occasion is fairly apportioned between England and India. ‘The cost of the Kabul 
Mission, we repeat, cannot be fairly charged to the Indian exchequer. The British 
treasury must pay half the cost. 


IlI.—Nartve Srartzs. 
Nil. 
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LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judiciat and Revenue. 


8. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 28th November, referring to the 
oints of objection recently raised by a correspondent 
Question of the amalgamation ofthe (‘‘ Achivus”) in the Pioneer, regarding the rumoured 


North-West Provi High Court ° 
with the Oudh Judicial Commis- re posal of the amalgamation of the North-Western 


combined couttat Lucknow. Provinces High Court with the Oudh Judicial Com- 

missoner’s Court, and the location of the combined 
court at Lucknow, says that none of these points are based on actual facts. Itis 
not true that the Taluqdars of Oudh desire the transfer of the High Court to 
Lucknow. What they really want is that the Supreme Court of shezr province should 
be left intact and allowed to remain where it is; but that if Government think it 
expedient to amalgamate it with the High Court at Allahabad, the seat of the 
combined tribunal should be at Lucknow. Besides being one of the biggest cities, 
and an old capital, Lucknow occupies a central position in the United Provinces, 
and the location of the combined court there will be welcomed by the majority of 


litigants ; and hence Government need not make much of any small losses or | 


slight inconveniences which may be caused thereby to the amlas, legal practitioners 
of the High Court, or the residents of Allahabad in general, against the advan- 
tages to be gained by the people of the whole province. As regards the question of 
accommodation of the officers, &c. of the High Court at Lucknow, there are many 
old royal palaces and other buildings in the town, and large unoccupied tracts in the 
suburbs which can well be utilized, the population of Lucknow having been 10 or 12 
lakhs under the Kings of Oudh. The climate of Lucknow is also comparatively 
better than that of Allahabad, for though the former has not enjoyed immunity 
from plague, it has never had the disease in so virulent a form as the latter cit 

has been having it year after year. In its issue of the 29th October, the Oudh 
Akhbar, recapitulating the arguments set forth above, adds that Allahabad being 


a place of pilgrimage, it is not likely to be any great loser, in case the High Court 


is transferred to Lucknow; while Lucknow being already a declining town will 
dwindle down to a still smaller one, if the Judicial Commissoner’s Court is absorbed 
in the High Court and the latter continues at Allahabad. 


(b).—Police. 


9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 1st December, says :—The Mubdrakpur 


ili aiid iliac religious outrage cases are still pending before the 


in Mubarakpur and neighbouring vil- criminal courts of Benares and Azamgarh. But the — 


lages in the Azamgarh district in con- ° ° 
nection with the late Muhammadan- Hjxecutive Government has not waited to see the 


Hindu riot in Mubarakpur. ° , 

apportionment of blame, and has pronounced its decree 
against all classes of people and every body living in Mubdrakpur and neighbouring 
oe A punitive police for a period of two years has been forced upon these 
villages. 

10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 1st December, says :—Dalmau Ghat is 
one of the famous ghats on the Ganges, and on the 
full moon of Kartik attracts over a lakh of men from 
all parts of Rae Bareli and portions of Partébgarh, During the last two years 
on this bathing day occurred two or three dakaitis on each occasion. After this sad 
experience, it was expected that the district staff would take special measures (this 


Dakaitis in Rae Bareli. 


- year) to prevent dakaitis and molestation of the poor people who walk all the distance ; 


but they contented themselves by posting a few chaukidars on the road with the 
result that on the 28rd instant at a distance of a few furlongs, and at another place 
at a distance of two miles from the district headquarters, five dakaitis were com- 
mitted in broad daylight. On the outskirts of the town of Rae Bareli men were 
beaten, women dragged and all jewellery taken off them; men being left in rags 
and women senseless, and chaukidars with broken heads. Of the six chaukidars 
wounded one has died. So has awoman. Bruises were received by many, but to 


them the inconvenience of attending a police enquiry appeared greater than loss of 


little blood or property. Sothey kept quiet. The wildest stories are prevalent in 
Rae Bareli about the identity of the dakaits who are said to have been men 
wearing Guernsey frocks, their heads covered with cloth and statures tall like that of 
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soldiers. There is @ panic in the district which should be removed. In view of 
the camp of exercise pitched in the district no false rumours should be allowed to 
get hold of the imagination of the ignorant people ; and we hope no efforts will be 
spared to trace the dakaits. !t does not seth well for the district administration 
that the experience of the past two years should have been lost on them, and that it 


should not have occurred to them that armed mounted police and not chaukidars. 


were the proper agencies to which they should have resorted in nega the mela- 
going population, and that the District Magistrate instead of being at aie, should 
have been somewhere between Rae Bareli and Dalmau. ) 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. 
— (e).—Education. 


11. Al Bashér (Et4wah), of the 26th November, appears to be very annoyed that 
protestagainstthe Punjab University 2¢ Punjab University is going to hold its next annual 
holding itsnext Law examinationson Law examinations of the 5th ecember and following 


the 5th December and following days . ° ° 
as interfering with the /d fallingonthe days, forgetting that the /d-ul-Fitr,a most important 


disdaintal attitude of, British officers Muhammadan holiday, falls on the 9th idem, and 
ceo thus to repeat asimilar blunder committed by the 
Allahabad University a few years ago. It is difficult to understand how British 
officers, after living for years in India, should remain so ignorant of the man- 
ners and customs of the people. It would seem that some Englishmen on 
coming to India get their brains so diseased, that. they cannot exercise their 
discretion properly even in most simple ordinary matters of every day life. Only 
_ afew days ago the Viceroy in Council issued orders fixing Bombay as the 
quarantine port, from which alone Mecca pilgrims were to be allowed to embark, 
although Bombay has been the hotbed of plague for several years. Perhaps the 
Viceroy had to rack his brains a good deal before he came to such a precious deci- 
sion. He probably argued in his mind that those pilgrims, who escaped infection 
in such a place as Bombay, were not likely to catch (and export) plague, and hence 
his choice of the port ! But there is another class of British officials who act un- 
reasonably (not on account of themorbidity of their brains but) owing to their reli- 
giouspiejudice. for instance, while Mr. Cornah—who was lately appointed to offi- 
ciate as Principal of the Muhammadan College at Aligarh—refused to see any 
students on a Sunday at his bungalow, and jeeringly asked them if they did not know 
that a Christian does not do any work or see anybody on that sacred day, he did not 
pay the same regard to the religious feeling of the students, when he declined 
to grant them a holiday for their Bérawasdt festival. The fact of the matter is 
that Englishmen are polite and courteous—though not so much as the French—while 
they are in England; but that no sooner they land in India, and visit the 
ew Well at Cawnpore, or the Residency churchyard and the Bailie 
tuard Gate at Lucknow their hatred is naturally excited against the Indians, 
which is detrimental to the interests of both the Government and people. But 
* the Indians, the editor thinks, richly deserve to be treated with contempt and utter 
disregard, inasmuch as they seem to have forgotten their real Giver of Bread, Who 
is in heaven, and have taken to adore every . nglishman, from the Viceroy down- 
wards, as their King—nay, as their very God. 

12, The Citszen (Allahabad), of the 28th November, says :-—Lord Curzon 
| appears to have been misled by unknown influences to 
conceive the absurd notion thatthe Bengalese have been 
developing a spirit of disloyalty. Else why should His Excellency en oin Seog: 
the Director of Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces that all text-books 
in schools and colleges under Government control should be devoid of all senti- 
ments that might foster the spirit of liberty and independence. The proceedings 
of the Bengal Education Department since Lord Curzon has announced his definite 
views on indian education amply go to show that the spirit of coercion has been 
brought to bear with special force on the educational curriculum of the province. 
And quite recently has the Director declared by a notification in the Government 
Gazette that biographies contained in the text-books should be of such persons as 
have been noted for their obedience, reverence, and submission to authority. Now, 


Educational text-books in Bengal. 
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(Rem ofan Ray, Vidyasigar, Harish Mukeri.-Dadabhas, Naaraj daaw éscall been 


remarkable for. an independent. spirit of their own, which could, tolerate:no: résist- 


- ance, when truth or justice was at stake. But Indian worthies' of. this class: will 
‘henceforth have no place in the biographical sketches that will be inserted into the 


- text-books for educational institutions in Bengal. As a contemporary points out, 
it is the heroes of the type of the late Raja Siva Parshad of Benares whom the 
Bengal Government wants to held up as models of high character before the future 


generation of the land. If the Government goes on applying its narrow policy of 
repression to matters educational in this fashion, we are afraid the people will grad- 


' ually dissociate themselves from the Government system of education, and in their 
 . desperation think of establishing a University of their own, however impracticable 
_ the scheme might appear at present. 


o~ 


25th November, : . 


- Fegulating the sale of poisons, opium, 
_ , &c. to the public. 


(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 
18. The Mohini (Kanauj), of the 25th November, says that the (Local) 


ies dibiiie ae the tues Government contemplates making certain rules for 
eer nert oe tale af notion pine regulating the saie of poisons, opium, &c., to the 
ublic (under the Poisons Act.) According to one of 


-. these rules, opium vendors will in future be required to keep a register in which 


i they 


shall take the signature of their customers (every time they sell the 


drug to them). But the habit of using opium is a most exacting or imperative 
. one, 80 that when the craving comes on, it brooks no delay and the victim must 


» gratify it immediately or suffer intensely if he cannot get the drug 


at once for 


reason whatever. The authorities would, therefore, do well to see that the 


A ant 
-- yules framed are such as are not calculated to cause inconvenience or add to the 


27th November, 
1904. 


:. musery of those addicted to the 


bad habit. 


~V.—LeaisLation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Raitway. 
se si Nil. 
(C: VII.—Post Orricz. oe 
14, The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 27th November, says :—Last 
An appealto Government formaking time we wrote of the excusable injustice with which 
*, Seago Mbaral comssasions to the hare: Indians are treated by the Government in making 
veces appointments to the Post Office. In the present 
~ article we shall endeavour toshow that those who are employed in the lower grades 
‘and all but a microscopic minority are so employed—fare very badly indeed. 
 Eheir emoluments are of: the poorest, but the labour imposed on them 1s far too 
‘ heavy for them to get through without ruin to their health. The work of the Post 


«. Office has been progressively increasing. As against 103,302,422 paid letters 
¢-that passed through the Post Office in 1882-8, there were 158,555,165 in 1892-3, 


- evand 226,281,903 in 1902-8. Registered letters increased in number from 3,446,354 


in 1882-3 to 6,452,773 in 1892-3 and 11,881,475 in 1902-8. The number of post 
cards increased in the same period from 29,844,147 to 253,758,481. The increase 
in registered newspapers was from 14,075,677 to 32,558,182. Packets increased 
in number from 3,113,267 in 1882-3 to 82,708,771, and registered parcels from 
1,312,228 to 2,472,277. Thenumber of insured articles that passed through the 
Post Office in 1892-3 was 263,811, whereas in 1902-3 it was 383,586. Value pay- 
able articles rose from 174,301 in 1882-3 to 3,339,097 in 1902-3, money orders from 
2,565,904 to 15,868,564 and the number of savings banks deposits from 39,121 to 
922,358. ; Even the number-ef complaints that had to be attended to rose from 
5,760 to' 28,284.’ These figures iiean that the work of the postal employés of the 
velower grades, especially of the -elerical department; has increased on the whole.b 
2. doout,.833..per:\cents «Ig twenty years paid letters intréxsed more than’ twofold, 
registered letters nearly fourfold, p@et cards a little less than tenfold, registered 
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 Mewspapers over twofold, packets mre | elevenfold, repiste red parcels nearly 


twofuld, value payable articles nearly twelvefold, money orders over sevenfold, and 
the number of savings banks deposits nearly thirteenfold. Insured articles in- 
creased met one and a half times in number between 1892-3 (and 1902-3), and 
British postal orders between four and five times. Complaints rose in the twenty 
years by nearly five times. This we have onone side. Let us see what has been the 
corresponding increase in the establishments of different grades to meet this 
heavily increased work. There were in 1902-3, 512 superintendents, assistant 
superintendents and inspectors as against 314 in 1882-3; 6,159 postmasters 
and deputy and assistant postmasters against 4,576; and 9,732 clerks against 4,641. 
There were in 1902-3, 18,899 postmen and other servants against 8,612 in 
1882-3 ; 20,425 men on the road establishment against 12,034 ; and only 8,135 (sic. ) 
village postmen against 12,034. It will at once be seen how inadequate has 
been the increase in the establishment. But the Post Office is year after year 
yielding steadily growing surpluses—the figure for last year as we saw was over 
20 lakhs of rupees—and the department can afford to add to the establishments of 
all grades. That there is pressing necessity for this increase is unquestionable. 
Consider how heavy, how unconscionably heavy the work of the poor postal em- 
ployésis. The clerks of the Post Office, including the subordinate officers, have to 
work some ten hours a day during the most inconvenient hours. From dawn to 
dusk, and often after nightfall, they have to sweat and slave without respite, without 
caring for body or soul. They are responsible for the disposal of a large number 
of registered articles, — letters, packets, and papers, for the disbursement 
of money on account of money orders, dh payable articles and savings banks depo- 
sits, and for the keeping of accurate accounts of cash and registered articles. The 
work is generally so heavy that everything has tobe done hurriedly. Postal 
employés of the lower grades seldom have enough time to look after their homes 
pa hearths, and as for the discharge of their social and religious obligations the 
barely get time to attend to the minimum of them. Although they have to ouk 
so hard, harder than the employés of any other department, their emoluments are 
of the poorest. Considering that they are denied the enjoyment of the holidays 
their compeers of other departments get, they ought to get more frequent and 
more liberal promotions, and their leave rules must be framed more liberally than 
in the case of other departments. But this is not what obtains in practice. Dur- 
ing day time the subordinate postal employés get hardly three hours’ respite, and 
a portion of this too brief interval is taken up in making the distance between their 
office and home. A man employed in a Collectorate gets at least 90 holidays in 
the year including Sundays, but Post Office men get only 58 half-holidays or 29 
full holidays. And their working day is longer than in the case of other depart- 
ments. But in respect of pay and prospects they are worse off. It is notorious 
how scantily they are paid and what poor promotion they get. A postal official 
on Rs. 70 and with very strong neck 260l wesc is promoted to Rs. 80, but a naib 
tahsildar on the same pay gets much more liberal promotion. He can get a tahsil- 
darship or a court inspectorship on Rs, 150, which means more than double his 
former pay, while a postal official on Rs. 100 takes six years at the least after being 

romoted to reach Rs. 140. To conclude, we submit that the time has come when 
in justice to the very hard-worked and singularly deserving class of public servants 
employed in the Post Office, the establishment of the subordinate grades must be 
adequately increased and more liberal pay and promotion given them. The Gov- 
ernment can afford and is bound to take this step without undue delay. 
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I.—Potrtics. 
(a).—Foretgn. 
La oe 

(6).—Home. 
1. Tue Citizen (Allahabad), of the 5th December, says :—NSo Lord Curzon 
The propriety of any municipal boay 18 in four or five more days expected back in India. 
presenting an address of weloometo TV adv Curzon has not yet perfectly recovered. But 
ee so great was the hankering of Lord Curzon for the 
sweets of Viceregal power that he did not stay by his loving consort’s side till she 
had regained something of her former health. Now the question is—Will His 
Lordship on his arrival in Bombay accept the Bombay Corporation’s address which 
was voted to him by a narrow majority? Will he accept an honour which is not 
accorded to him by the unanimous voice of the body which offers it to him? There 
is hardly any worth in such a doubtful expression of welcome. Lord Curzon knows 
by this time that the people of India have no approval of his policy and feel no 
admiration for his character as an administrator. He ought to be honourable 


enough not to hoodwink the British people by any show of his popularity in this 


country. We hope no other town will make ay Pere to offer a public welcome 
to the returning vice-Emperor. The Calcutta Municipality is now mainly an off- 
cial body, and if it votes an address to Lord Curzon, it will not mean much. Still 
no supporter of good government in India would wish that the Calcutta Municipal- 
ity wight think it incumbent on itself to give public expression to a feeling of 
joy at the return to India of His —- Have we, indeed, become so shame- 
lessly abject that we not only take the fell blow of unjust administration, passive 
and prostrate, but become enthusiastic in belauding the force and aim of the hand 
that administers it ? | 
I].—Arananistan anp Trans-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
TII.—Native Srarss. 
Nil. 
IV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 5th December, says :—The question is 
Question of the transfer of the seat Cig Seriously pressed from all sides as to why the 
N.-W. P. rat Court should be transferred from 


f th N.-W. P. Hi h Cc t t k- 
now, on the amalgamation of the Oudh ° ° 
Allahabad to Lucknow. Also an attempt is being 


Judicial Commissioner’s Court there- 
with. 


this question. To the masses, it is a matter of pure indifference whether the High 
Court remains at Allahabad or is removed to Jericho. The people of Allahabad 
who have been accustomed to regard the High Court as peculiarly their own pro- 
perty for ever so many years are sure to be disturbed to a certain extent by this 
change. The transfer of the seat to Lucknow will be a source of greater con- 
venience to the people of western districts than to those of eastern ones, having 
regard to the distance of: these places from Lucknow; but having regard to the 
fact that the negotiation between the counsel and his client’ is carried on chiefly by 
means of post, this consideration cannot weigh as a very great gain to the one or 4 
great loss to the other. The change cannot be popular with that small section of 
the legal profession that has invested a lot of its earning in houses and in the pur- 
chase of real property in Allahabad and in the district. But we. must remember 
that in considering the desirability or otherwise of such a change, we cannot allow 
ourselves to forget that the guiding principle ought to be the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and that it would be most unwise to narrow ourselves down to the 
interests of a small class, however deserving it might happen to be. We cannot 
also forget that there is no affinity between Allahabad and the High Court for the 
United Provinces, It cannot be t:eated as the peculiar property of the people of 
Allahabad. While admitting that the transfer of the High Court to Lucknow 1s 
bound to cause some loss to the legal practitioners and the amlah class, who have 
got their houses at Allahabad, we have very good reasons to believe that the change 
will be a source of great good to the people generally, if we leave our self-interest 
and prejudices apart and look at the matter from a large and catholic point of view. 
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In the first instance, it would.add to the strength and efficiency ofthe High Court. 
By. virtue of amalgamation, if we are.to have a court composed of nine j ay 
would decidedly be an improvement. From the dawn of history till now human 
mind has had a strange predilection towards that magic number. In the High 
Court, and also in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court, we have a number of talented 
men on the bench. Is not a combination of these men desirable? It is bound to 
foster the efficiency of the Court. It is to the interest of the public to havea 
stronger and more efficient court. The High Court exists for the dispensation of 


justice. If this object can, be promoted by the greater efficiency of the Court, and 


the latter can be secured by the amalgamation of the two courts, we cannot have 
the slighest objection to the change. The change of seat is but a minor considera- 
tion. . It is the constitution of the Court which is a matter of vital concern. ‘If, 
by the union of the two courts a new and a better order of things may be brought 
about, no earnest well-wisher of his country can be expected to veto this change 
merely because it would bring hardship on a small section of the community. 
Looked at from another point of view, we would hail the change. - When 
people have any one thing in common, that becomes a bond of good relationship: in 
the largest sense of the word. A common High Court for the United Provin- 
ces will bring the people of the two provinces into closer contact, and this result 
will be considerably facilitated by the construction of the Allahabad-F yzabad Rail- 
way, now well-nigh complete. Even the legal practitioners of the two provinces 
cannot have any ground for complaint. The change may cause a temporary loss to 
some, but there may be ample compensation in the increased scope of their useful- 
ness, and in the opening out of fresh fields and pastures new. | 
| (6).—Police. 
8. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 5th December, says :—It is a re- 
Complaint regarding police cons. Markable phenomenon, which may have forced itself 
alee cohene fromoneplexctoanotner Upon the notice of all, that police constables, no mat- 
generally free of charge, at Allahabad. ter what their grade or how low soever their pay, are 
rarely seen walking along the streets. We very generally find them very comfort- 
ably seated in ekkas. Having in view the smallness of their salary and the fur- 
ther fact that ekka drivers frequently raise a hue and cry when the lélpagri ex- 
tends his patronage to them, we are forced to conclude that generally speaking the 
ekkawdlas are not paid or if paid at all, very inadequately. These aol irregulart- 
ties if not checked magnify into grave and serious ones, and, once crystallised into 
habit, they tell on the morals of the police force. It is undoubtedly a highly 


interesting study—the projected reform of the Indian police. But when are we 


to expect our administrators to step out of the rose-tinted cloud land of speculation 
into the region of practice and performance, and enforce measures, calculated to 
protect the poor people from police oppression? The theory of administration in 
this country may bear comparison with that of any country. The laws and the 
rules are very sound and do not justify these results. But unfortunately they are 
not worked properly; hence the laxity and abuses which are subjects of our 
perennial complaint. 


(c).— Finance and Taxation. 
Nil. . 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


4, The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 4th December, observes 

| that though there are only a few cases of plague in the 

minced for, better sanitary errange- city of Allahabad, there is much danger of the disease 
: goon growing virulent again, on account of the sani- 

tary arrangements not being satisfactory. The dustbins are generally found full 
of filthy sweepings, and the urinals too are not adequately washed. Most of the 
sandé ses (pit or underground latrines) of the houses in the town have been filled up 
y the orders of the Municipal Board, and the people have been required to construct 
khuddis (overground latrines); but the sweepers do not clean the latter regularly 
and punctually, which causes much inconvenience to the poorer classes. The Muni- 
cipal Board would do well to call upon its members to see that Conservancy Inspec- 
tors make the sweepers do their work properly ; and for this purpose the members 
should themselves inspect the streets occasionally : failing this the Board might place 
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the conservancy arrangements of the town under the charge of the health officer, 
At the same time the Board should increase its sweepers establishment during this 


season, and maintain the same till the Magh Mela is over. It is a great-pity that 


Allahabad should be found comparatively dirtier than other towns in these Provinces. 


(e).—Education. 
Nil. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
ae. 
(9).—General, 


5. The Rdjput (Agra), of the 15th November, deplores that bravery is 
dying out among the Indiaos under British rule. 
Pe ere too Bp pe aren ogg gh po apgedlm Ba eer times the people were in constant 
| dread of foreign invasions, and various kinds of 
internal disturbances, so that they not only kept arms to protect themselves against 
foreign enemies, robbers, &., but prog all sorts of manly sports and exercises, 
with the result that they could always fight manfully whenever they had occasion 
to do so, and this made them brave and courageous. But all this is now changed. 
Perfect peace reigns in the country ; the people have been disarmed, and are not 
permitted even to enlist as volunteers except under very exceptional circumstances 
and in rare cases; so that they are being generally emasculated, and Government 
finds some difficulty in obtaining suitable recruits for the native portion of its 
army. This difficulty of recruitment is increasing day by day, owing to the fact (1) 
that a native is generally admitted into the army only as a private whose pay 
is very small, and (2) that he cannot rise to a post higher than that of a sdaler- 
major, at Rs. 150 amonth. But even the number of subadars-major is extremely 
small, there being only one such officer in a regiment of 1,000 men. It is not good 
for the country or Government that martial spiritshould become altogethe. extinct 
among the people ; and to ward off such a contingency, Government should take steps 
to admit qualified Indians direct to commissioned ranks, and thereby imduce higher 
classes to seek service in the army. a : ee 
6. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 5th December, says:—As we an- 
ieecesuaies Ghiste de ei nounced in one of our former issues, there is a rumour 
seat of the local Government to Luck- abroad anent the transfer of the seat of Government 
“on to Lucknow. Nothing has hitherto been said by the 
Government, either confirming or contradicting the statement so widely afloat. The 
authorities have hitherto maintained an attitude of grim silence ; and judging from 
the history of the past, it is not to be expected that this affair will be officially 
announced for sounding public opinion till the r-atter has been practically settled 
with the details cut and dried. If we advocate the amalgamatic. of the two courts 
of justice and the necessity for transfer of the High Court to Lucknow, it 1s 
because a United Court will be a blessing to the two , .vvinces,-and there is no way of ' 
effecting the amalgamation other than transfer. ‘I'he unreasonable opposition of 
the Taluqdars of Oudh stands in the way of an amalgamated High Court being 
located at Allahabad. If they happen to be unreasonable, that would not justify 
similar unreasonableness on the part of the people of Allahabad, whom the change 
would affect the most, or the people of the United Provinces generally. But we 
cannot understand why the seat of Government should be transferred to Lucknow. 
It would lead to heavy expenses, spell ruin to a large number of people who have 
invested their capital in house-property, and reduce Allahabad to a shadow of what 
it is now. Ever since the birth of this rumour, there has been great restlessness 
among the people, and we should be indeed very glad to receive an official con- 
tradiction. 
7. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 5th December, says :—The winter tours - 
supply of provisionsto thecampsor OF executive officers mean pleasure to most of them, 
officers on tour in the United Provin- but they spell hardship on some of the townsmen 
and a large number of voiceless inhabitants in the 
village. The supply of rasad (provisions) and bullock carts is provided by the 
tahsil. The persons commissioned to procure these are almost invariably the tahsil 
chaprasis and mazkuris (process-servers). These latter very often employ some of 
their relations or friends to do the thing on their behalf, and this is sometimes done 
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with the knowledge or connivance of the tahsil authorities. In procuring the rasad 
and carts, what pranks these people play is not unknown. Without the slightest 
ceremony, they seize an ekka or bael ghari they. can lay their hands on. The poor 
zamindars and cultivators have to submit to :this- high-handedness, otherwise they 
run the risk of incurring the displeasure of the tahsildar, who can make the place hot 
for them in more ways than one. It is considered a part of their karguzéri (duty or 
tact) to supply rasad very cheap, and banias are occasionally forced to sell food stuff 
and other articles even cheaper than at the cost price. We have every reason to believe 
that executive officers (specially Europeans) do not very generally trouble themselves 
to know all this. They are left unsuspicious, for the banzas or the villagers have not 
the heart to complain to them of what they consider to be sanctioned by the author- 
ities themselves. To the best of our belief, these officers do not secure any pecu- 
niary advantage by reason of this: for their purchases are made by their khansdémas 
generally, and in rare cases by their orderlies ; and these people are very particu- 
lar in charging their masters a price double and treble of what the articles are sold 
at the market for. But to whatever causes this might be due, there can be no two 
opinions that it is one of the standing scandals connécted with the winter tours 
of our officers and gives rise to a good deal of high-handedness and consequent dis- 
content. We beg most respectfully to approach His Honour the Lieutenant-Gover- | 
nor with this ancient tale of wrong, and pray that some steps be taken to prevent | 
this sort of thing. Why should not each tahsil be supplied with a sufficient num- 
ber of bullock carts? And as for the rasad, if each officer were to procure his own 
rasad or at any rate exercise a certain amount of supervision upon the work of the 
tahsil people in this respect, and the conduct of their own servants and orderlies, a 
good deal might be done towards tearing the brand from the heart of burning. 
8. Al: Bashér (Etaiwah), of the 6th December, deploring that plague has aL BASHIR, 
now spread throughout India, and that a few towns 6th November, 
aur a score tckaues Ge. ee DRO hitherto escaped its ravages, are not likely — 
gee sage lg go Ray on to enjoy the immunity se says that evacuation of 
, Out ;to people during the-prevalence.: infected houses or segregation to other places have | 
ee as » ~gso far proved the only effective means of escaping | 
from, and checking the spread of the fell disease. But as the towns and cities ! 
are generally?:very crowded, people of moderate means are not in a position either : 
to make necessary sanitary alterations in their houses, or to build new quarters | 
for themselves. Government or Municipal Boards would, therefore, do well to 
erect & sufficient’ number of permanent ordinary tiled houses outside the cities | 
and towns in strict accordance with sanitary requirements, and let them out to 
“the people, who are now:generally found quite willing to segregate if they can | 
do so, and thus enable them to save their lives during the for. of the disease. | 
The suggestion, if carried out,:will‘no doubt cost a good round sum of money: but : 
| when Governniént has readily spent millions of rupees in combating the fell disease 
bs in other ways, with littlé%success, it should, it is to be hoped, be willing to try this 
very promising'scheme, 10 
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| I.—Potrrios. 
° (a ).—Foreign. 
; e ie ; Nil. ' 
(b).—Home. 


1. Tur Indian People (Allahabad), of the 15th December, says :—Mr. 
Protest against Mr, Arnold-Forster, -ATnold-Forster, His Majesty’s Principal wtemiope | 7 
alke 


°@ 


| fag british War Minister, calling State for War, is reported by Reuter as havin 


of Great Britain and ofhercolonies. this downright nonsense which is not pardonable in a 


minister in his responsible position :— 
He hoped the Legislatures of the Colonies would see their way to participate in the defence 
of their common possession of India, which was the greatest weight in the burden of the 


Empire. 


Are the colonies the political masters of India that she should be talked of as 
their possession? They are not and never can or shall be. India and the 
colonies enjoy an equal status as subordinate units of the Empire, and the 
degradation of India in the sense in which Mr. Arnold-Forster talked shall not 
be tolerated for one moment even by the long-suffering people of India. It is 
equally foolish and untrue to talk of India as the ‘ greatest weight in the burden 
of the Empire’ and to invite the colonies to participate in its defence. The fact 
is, as even Mr. Chamberlain has recognised, that the colonies do not contribute a 
fraction of their legitimate share of the cost of Imperial defence, while India bears 
much more than her proportionate share. 


2. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 12th December, offering a hearty 
7 | welcome to Lord Curzon, on his return to assume the 
India @ second time, and the Sérat Wiceroyalty of India a second time, on behalf of 
second administration by introducing Indians as loyal subjects of His Majesty King-Emperor, 
eT says that the people were dissatisfied with the late 
administration of His Lordship, though they never expressed any ill-will towards 
him. But His Lordship can now, if he be so minded, easily make ample amends 
for the shortcomings of his first administration, and make the people forget his 
previous disagreeable measures. Let His Lordship reform the police, separate 
the executive and judicial functions, modify the present land policy, reduce taxation, 
a adopt similar popular measures, and he is sure to perpetuate his memory in 
India. 
the Almighty has given him a second time to do good to the helpless and voiceless 
millions of Jndia, and thus win their everlasting gratitude, and leave an undying 
name in the country ! 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
IlI.—Native Srares. 

Nil. 
LV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 

Nil. 
(b).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
| Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


8. The Praydg Samdéchar (Allahabad), of the 11th December, again 
— complains that the conservancy arrangements at Alla- 
Complaint regarding the conservan- ° ° nee oe 
ey arrangements, and the condition habad continue unsatisfactory, the municipal members 
aaael not giving sufficient attention to them. The dust-bins 
are found as full of filthy matter as before, and the atmosphere of the bye-lanes is 
saturated with the sickening smell of urine. The sweepers do not perform their duty 
owing to laxity in the supervision of the Conservancy Inspectors. The drains are 


Would that Lord Curzon fully availed himself of the opportunity which — 
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3 . 


not adequately flushed, while a good deal of water is wasted in other places where 


it is. not wanted. It is not known at whose instance or in whose interest this 

objectionable practice is tolerated. The road leading from the chauk to Batranah: 

is in a most wretched condition, sg quite out of re 
4, A correspondent of the 


complains that while the Firozabad Municipal Board 
the Firosabed Municipal Soara in the inthe Agra district lately advertised that it wanted 
Agra district. e bed 

an able and experienced graduate for appointment as 


-Octroi Superintendent, it has filled up the post by an Urdu-knowing man, who has 


no experience of municipal work, and is said to be quite zgnorant of English. 
Could the Board find no abler or better man among the many applicants who. must 
have applied than the man whom it has appointed to the responsible post ; and 
why did it advertize for a graduate at all if it thought an ordinary vernacular- 
knowing man would do for the post? Verily the advertisement was a mere “ fiasco :” 


the Indian saying that “the elephant has two sets of teeth, one set for eating, and 
the other for show,” is quite pertinent here. 


(e).—Hducation. 


5. The English Hindosthén (Kélakénkar), of the 12th December, says :— 

Protest against the tone of the Amrita veferring to the recent election of the new Senate of 

recent appointment of themewsenate the Allahabad University, the Amrita Bazar 
of the Allahabad University. Patri ka says :— 

“The condition of the Allahabad University after the recent election under 
the Universities Act is just what ought to delight the heart of Lord Curzon. 
The white and official element is now supreme there—indeed, the new Senate 
consists of 85 Europeans and 25 Indians, a good many of the latter being officials ! 
Who can deny after this that the Allahabad University has become a department 
of the State? Other Universities are also not far better, and no independant and 
self-respecting Indian should have anything to do with them.” : 

Our sympathy is entirely with the Indians and their welfare ; but it must 
be remembered that we have not, up to this time, come up to the standard of other 
countries which are governed by their people,—countries, for instance, like America, 
France, and England, &c., &e. The Patrika’s criticism is, therefore, radically 
premature. Nor is there any justification for its assertion that the recent election 
ought to delight the heart of Lord Curzon, because the white and official element 
is now there supreme. Are we, Indians, opponents of the English Government, 
or do we enjoy equal rights with the white and official element? Again, are we 
not loyal subjects of the Crown ? We believe—nay, we hope—that as loyal subjects 
there can be no doubt of our fealty : ¢pso facto, we should not follow the Patrika’s 
radicalism by referring in disparaging terms to the Viceroy, in stigmatising 
the constitution of the Senate as being after the manner of Lord Curzon’s heart. 
We should, instead, loyally and constitutionally represent our grievance, if we have 


any, and point out that our number has been reduced. 


We are not sycophants, and flatter no one, but we believe in the adage :— 
Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. Do not say that Lord Curzon is unjust, and 
rejoices at our loss, &c., &c. But rather, if there be any justification, that in such 
and such a case justice has not been meted out to Indians, and that it is to be hoped 
that Government will graciously reconsider their decision. It is neither politic 
nor good taste to abuse Government, while it merely pampers and gratifies the 
vituperative tendency without doing any good to the country ; but, on the con- 
trary, offends the authority that is competent to rectify the unintentional slight, 
and thereby forfeits the opportunity of getting the redress we seek. | 

6. The Hindi Hindosthédn (Kalikénkar), of the 11th December, regrets 

Need for establishing Female Normal that while both men and women freely received 
female teachere for tonnting roaiee ~=education in India in ancient times, the vast majority 
_ of the fair sex are now to be found entirely illiterate. 
Educated Indians understand it very well that they cannot make much progress in 
any direction, so long as their females remain uneducated. But the parda system 
is a great obstacle in the way of Indian girls receiving education, so that after they 
have attained to a certain age they cannot, under the present rules of society, be 
allowed to be taught by male teachers, and there is a dearth of female teachers in 
the country. Following the wise lead of Madras to remove this dearth, the Panjab 


Government is going to start a female normal school at Lahore in January next, 


asém-i-Agra (Agra), of the 15th December, - 


NASIM-I-AGRA, 
15th December, 
— 1904. | 


HINDOSTHAN, 


12th December, 
1904. 


HINDOSTHAN, 
11th December, 
1904. 


| 


INDIAN PEOPLE, 
15th December, 
1904. 


HINDOSTHAN, 


12th December, 
1904. 


NASIM-I-AGRBA, 
15th December, 
1904. 


Committee in charge of the proposed College at Ranchi, regarding 
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whose chief object will be: to turn out qualified female teachers. This is a move 
in the right direction, and the Governments of the other-provinces would.do well to 
take similar steps to provide female teachers for the benefit of Indian girls. The 
well-to-do ole should also render what help they can in this mavter. le oe 

7. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the.15th December, says :~There 


Provinces. 


prices of school books in the Unitea as for some time been a growing oy a that the 


rices of school books, especially of those published 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., are excessive and beyond the means of the poorer 
pupils. The Committee on vernacular readers, therefore, did a service by calling 
attention to the subject. But their recommendation that the price of no book 
should exceed four annas, does not seem on the face of it to be a fair or feasible one. 
And tor this reason: The size of the book is not fixed; it may come to any 


number of pages. If so, to’ ask publishers to fix thew prices without regard to 


the size, may result in inferior printing and get-up, which should not, however, | 
be tolerated by any means. The best ye out of the difficulty then seems to be 
to fix a maximum rate per form or page, which may be low enough to suit: the 
oo of the pupils. We trust the question is receiving the consideration of the 
yovernment, : 7 


<7 )—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil, 
(9).—General, 


8. The English Hindosthdn (Kélékankar), of the 12th December, says :— 
The Native Press of Bengalis greatly agitated, and 
wroth with the Private Secretary to the Lieut enant- 
Governor of Bengal, over the imaginary indignity 
heaped upon it by the term native papers, which he 
employs in the course of a letter to the Executive 
what he 
describes as a “ misapprehension” of the “native” papers. The Patrika—that 
sentinel and watch-dog of Bengalee interests—pertinently enough asks “ Who are 
these “native papers, pray?” It then proceeds with the following enunciation : 
‘“ They are undoubtedly newspapers conducted by natives of the soil. But if the 
Indian Mirror is a native paper, what is the Englishman ? Is it a foreign paper ? 
It has never been called so. When its name is mentioned, it is simply the 
Englishman. We have thus newspapers here which are either English or native. 
That is to say, the paper conducted by the Indian is a native, and the one conducted 


Indignation of the Bengal native 
Press against the Private Secretary 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
using the term ‘ native’ in referring to 
them in connection with the Ranchi 
College scheme. 


by a European, an English. But yet the Indian Mirror is, like the Englishman, 


an English paper ; for it is conducted in the English language, and has, therefore, 
aright to be called an English paper. In Canada two languages are spoken, 
English and French, and necessarily there are newspapers in French. Are these 
French newspapers in Canada called native papers in that country by the English 
Governor? No, that is not done. But in India the papers conducted by Indians, 
in the interests of the people, are stigmatized as natzve by the rulers of the land. 
Surely, if the rulers belonged to the nationality of the Indians, they would have 
never applied the term native to the papers stadated by the people of their own 
community. So these papers are called native, because the rulers realize that they 
belong to the ruling caste; because, as such, they naturally entertain a contempt 
for the people of the country. Yet the native papers may be more worthy in the 
estimation of good and frue men than those who call them so in contempt.” 


9, A local correspondent of the Nastm-i-Agra (Agra), of the 15th De- 
cember, complains that the officials in charge of plague 
measures at Agra have recently been practising great. 
severity in carrying out the measures. Some per- 
sons died lately in muhallas Belanganj and Bhairon, and though the deceased 
showed no plague symptoms, the Assistant Health Otficer suspected them to be. 
plague cases, with the result that the plague gang had recourse to much high- 
handedness in disinfecting the houses of the deceased, in burning the clothes used 
by them, and in compelling the surviving inmates of the houses to evacuate and 
take up their quarters elsewhere. It is also reported that a man of the Vaishya 
caste, a member of whose house was suspected to have died of plague on the 


Complaint regarding the severity of 
plague measures at Agra. 


oS eee 


- 13th December, was required to have his house disinfected, but he refused to do 
so pointblank. Whereupon the Joint Magistrate together with the Assistant 
Health Officer, a Municipal member and _ certain other persons went round and 
inspected the parts of the town where plague cases were said to have occurred. 
All these proceedings have created quite a panic among the people, and the 
result is that all the shops, with a few exceptions, in the Bhairon re have been 
closed. Surely the District Magistrate ought to exercise due control on the 
plague officials, and see that the latter do not carry out plague measures 
in a manner that is calculated to endanger the public peace. 


V.—Lgaiszation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Raitwary. 
Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orrice. 

Nil. 


VIII.—Natrve Socteties anv ReEtigiovus anp Socrat Matrers. 
10. The Praydg Samdchar (Allahabad), of the 11th December, is grieved 


to learn that a number of Brahmani bulls, that were 
by peopleof Brahman bulisand cows set at large by some Hindus, from religious considera- 
alaskense tions, at Allahabad, have recently been captured and 
put to work in the jail at Naini. The editor also recently saw a Brahmani bull 
wandering about the streets with a severe wound on its body. In view of 
such ill-treatment accorded to sacred bulls, the Hindus had better give up the 
practice of setting them free. Similarly some people who keep cows, but do not 
feed them sufficiently, not unoften let them out in the day time, with the result 
that these poor animals are often severely beaten and taken to the cattle pound, 
where they are sold if they are not redeemed within a certain period. Government 
had better penalize the letting loose of cows in the streets. 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
Nil. 


ALLAHABAD: KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
Offg. Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 19th December, 1904. for the United Provinces. 
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1.—Poxrrics. 
- (a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b).—Home. 


1. Tut Arya Mitra (Agra,) of the 16th December, offering a hearty 
welcome to Lord Curzon on his return to India to 
yLord Curson’s return to India a8 yresyme the Viceroyalty a second time, prays God that 
His Lordship’s second administration of the country 

may bring happiness and prosperity to the people. | 


2. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 19th December, says :—Lord Curzon 


whe acting Viceroyalty of tora resumed the Viceroyalty of India on the thirteenth 


Ampthill, and protest against suchen instant, when his locum tenens, Lord Ampthill, went 

, _ back to Madras, travelling by special train, to join 
his permanent post of Governor of that Presidency. Lord Ampthill has been 
our Viceroy for full eight months. The entire term of a Viceroy’s period of 
service extends to five years, and we may therefore say that His Lordship has held 
the most responsible oftice in India for an appreciable time, and that the people of 
India, the tax-payers of the country, have a right to ask how he has discharged 
the duties of his post, how he has acquitted himself of the onerous task of justly 
and righteously administering the affairs of this great country which contains 
within its borders one-fifth of the population of the world. We may say unhesita- 
tingly that the Viceregal record of the last eight months shows almost an utter 
blank, that is, nothing in the shape of independent work. His Excellency lived 
in the Viceregal Lodge at Simla, held Balls, Levees and Evening Parties, gave 
dinners and enjoyed Simla life such as the Indian Viceroy always enjoys it. He 
went through the unavoidable official routine work which a Viceroy cannot do 
without, and appended his signature to Resolutions and orders which were initiated 
by Lord Curzon, but were made public during Lord Ampthill’s time. It cannot 
be, and need not be, concealed that Lord Ampthill made only the show of a 
Viceroy and was not a Viceroy de facto. Thede facto Viceroy during the whole 
period he officiated as Viceroy was undeniably Lord Curzon himself. Lord Curzon 
had introduced so many innovations and had so revolutionized the whole system, 
that one set up to officiate for him could not but sit still and inactive; for it was 
not possible to imitate him so completely as to think and act just like him. None 
but Lord Curzon could continue his own policy. So Lord Ampthill had practically 
no work to do. During the period he held the Wien, India was actually under 
Lord Curzon, a Lord Curzon recuperating his lost health to resume work as a 


giant refreshed. We regret to say it, but nevertheless we must say it, for truth © 


has to be upheld, that Lord Ampthill had to be and was, as Officiating Viceroy, 
amere puppet. Lord Curzon probably knew and made it a condition that the 
man officiating for him should think and show himself to be a non-entity. The 
Secretary of State must have acquiesced in this arrangement, though not in black 
and white, yet tacitly. .Now, a little examination would show the iniquity of such 
an arrangement. During the eight months Lord Ampthill was Viceroy, he drew 
the large salary of his oftice, a salary much larger than that of the Prime Minister 
of any King or Emperor in the world, but he had not to do, and, in fact, did not do 
all the real work of his office. Had Lord Curzon taken no leave, he would have 
accomplished a vast deal of work during these eight months. There can be no 
doubt of the fact. If Lord Curzon were a conscientious man, if the Secretary of 
State were guided by the true righteous spirit, we should have been spared the 


sight of poor India being bled of twenty. thousand rupees per month for eight 
- months for no adequate work done in return for the same. If conscience were 


anywhere in the governmental mind, no leave would be granted to Lord Curzon, 
or he would be required to consent to the man officiating for him acting in his own 
independent way in all questions which Lord Curzon had initiated or with 
which he had busied himself. But nothing of the kind was done. The poor 
Indian tax-payer was iniquitously deprived of nearly two lakhs of rupees to be paid 
toa mock ruler put in his place with the express condition that he would have to 
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But for this the party to blame is not Lord Ampthill but the authorities 
over him, and also the imperious and autocratic Lord Curzon who, by merit raised 


to his present eminence, is privileged to lord it over even the Secretary of State 


and the Prime Minister who are the nominal higher authorities whom he has to | 


obey and follow. So we hardly have any quarrel with Lord Ampthill. He was 
bidden to sit quiet and maintain silence, and he loyally carried out. the behest of 
his superiors. He has, however, spoken for once and that almost at the termina- 
tion of his brief Maan, ss career. This speech His Lordship delivered at the 
banquet thee to him by the Mahdrdja of Cashmere on the occasion of his recent 
visit to Srinagar. A contemporary in commenting on this speech says that if 
Lord Ampthill’s silence has been silvern, his speech has been golden. It is a 
remark which is true, though not for many reasons yet for one prominent reason, 
and that reason is this, that it is free from the glaring faults of Curzonian orations. 
Lord Curzon in a speech of the kind is always most obnoxiously arrogant, self-suffi- 
cient and autocratic. But Lord Ampthill’s speech referred to is innocent of those 
Curzonian peculiarities. Lord Curzon when speaking in a Native State, and when 
his speech is in reality addressed to and meant for the benefit of the Prince of whom 


. he is a guest for the time being, betrays in almost every sentence that he utters 


the spirit of the ruling sovereign, the rigid taskmaster, and of the power who holds 


in his hand the fate of the Prince in question. But when Lord Ampthill spoke in 


Vp the health of the Mahéraja of Cashmere he spoke as His Highness’ ally, 
riend and admirer. A whole world divides the manner of Curzonian utterances in 
Native States from those of Lord Ampthill in Cashmere. One should read the 
speech of the ex-Viceroy to realize the truth of our remark. We should like 
rd Curzon to read and re-read this speech of the nobleman who officiated 
for him in the Viceroyalty of India for eight months, He will find there an exam- 
le which he can well imitate to his own benefit, the benefit of the Feudatory 
tates and, therefore, to the good of the Indian people. He will find the spirit of 
the real nobleman pervading that speech. The people of India can deeply appre- 
ciate the spirit in which Lord Ampthill conveyed his sentiments to the Mahérdja 
of Cashmere. It is a spirit which promotes the good of the rulers as well as of the 


ruled. J.sord Curzon has yet to realize this, and we hope it is not yet too late for 
him to do so. 


Almost every event or incident has its lesson, and the great lesson of Lord 
Ampthill’s stian Veneaiie. to our mind, is that it is not at all necessary to fill 
the Viceregal post when the Viceroy in office, particularly, an innovator like Lord 
Curzon, and one as imperious and autocratic as His Excellency, goes home on leave 
with every desire of coming back to resume his duties and recommencing in his own 
way the work of the administration where he had left it. An acting Viceroy ‘is 
bound to be a sinecurist under such circumstances. India, poor India, cannot afford 
to enjoy the luxury of a sinecurist at the cost of twenty thousand rupees per month. 
May this lesson be brought home to the minds of the highest authorities res- 
ponsible Ror the good Government of India! 
8. The Aligarh Institute Gazette of the 5th December, in a long article 
A nuzwestion to the Beitish Govern. reicrring tothe rise and greatness of Mahomedans 
ment to pursue a superior policy to- in times past and to their present decline all over 
wards Indian and other Musalmans. : : 
the world, says that asa very considerable portion 
of the Mahomedan world is either under the direct sovereignty or influence of 
England, at the present time, the latter should consider them a very important 
factor in her Empire and follow the same Imperial policy in respect to them as it 
does in respect of her colonies, and not treat them as other conquered races. Besides, 
in matters of religion, too, there is a great affinity between Englishmen and Mu- 
Senenenn : hence Englishmen should establish a closer bond with Mahome- 
ans, a | 
4. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 18th December, says :—Some 
at least of the readers of the Indian , te may 
Comments on the new politica, Yemember the anti-Congress agitation of 1888. We 
eee oF the tea meno Geet; do not want to deal at any length with the 
en eanaaces et genesis of that agitation, but we should like to 
remind our readers of one particular feature of it. 
The object aimed at by Sir Saiyid Ahmad was to establish the claim of the anti- 
Congressists to the good graces of Government, and he, consciously or unconsciously 
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used the anti-Congress agitation to attain this object. Not content with proving 
the agreement of the Bible and the Qoran and showing that the Mahomedans were | 
not bound in their conscience to rebel against the Queen, he utilised the aforesaid 


agitation to form an Anglo- Muslim alliance against the so-called agitators (Congress- 
ists). Weare not concerned here with the history of the Anglo-Indian-Mahomedan 
Defence Association, the still-born child of Aligarh parentage. But the fact of its 
failure cannot be gainsaid. It convinced the Mahomedans—and it convinced Sir 
Saiyid Ahmad himself towards the end of his strenuous and chequered life when 
the late Mr. Justice. Mahmood was compulsorily retired—that however ready the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy may be to pat them on the back for the attainment of 
some particular end, it was not prepared to forego any of its privileges even for the 
sake of Aligarh. 

Having regard to all these circumstances, we had thought that howsoever 
loudly the Aligarh party might denounce the Congress and howsoever meekly and 
humbly they might pray for the crumbs which fell from the official table, the idea 
of an Anglo-Muslim alliance was dead and gone. But we find we were mistaken. 
The Aligarh Institute Gazette, the official organ of the Aligarh party, publishes 
a leader in its issue of the 5th instant on ‘Islam and British Government.’ We 
give the translation of the most significant passage of this article below :— 

‘There can be no doubt that this problem is interesting and worth considera- 
tion. In India as well as in other countries the Mahomedans and the.English are 
nearer each other in religion and civilization than the people of other religions. 
* * *® The rise and fall of Islam, or in other yords, Islamic history, 1s very 
closely connected with that of Europe. In fact it may be said that the history 
of Islam is a part of European history. Now a fresh connection has been estab- 
lished with England, and nearly half the Islamic world is either directly or indirect- 
ly connected with England. This alliance is bound to influence future history. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, it is difficult for any one to deny that it 
behoves England to establish some well-considered policy in its dealings with the 
Mahomedans. But what will that policy be? or what ought it to be? It is plain 
that the answer to this question is not easy ; but we may say that England ought 
to bind the Mahomedans to itself with a special bond, ar | justasa particular policy 
has been adopted by England in connection with the colonies, so: there ought to 
be established some particular policy in connection with the Islamic world. And 
for the establishment of such a policy it is necessary, in our opinion, that the Bri- 
tish Government should not look upon the Mahomedans in. the same way as 
it looks upon other conquered races, but that it should look upon the Mahome- 
dans as a factor in the politics of the world, should regard their strength as 
an entity,and having regard to their history, civilization, and religion, 
should consider them living (and not dead). So much so indeed that England 
should regard the existence and progress of the Mahomedans as a part of its 
own existence and progress.’ : 

This is the passage to which we would draw the attention of our readers. 
We have to remember that these are not the vapourings of some obscure and 
irresponsible scribbler, but the deliberate opinion of a journal edited by Maulvi 
Mehdi Ali, the recognised leader of the Aligarh party. Of course we in Upper 
India have grown accustomed to the anti-Congress tactics and propaganda of 
Aligarh, but this exceeds even our worst apprehensions. 

For what does it mean? It means that the writer does not recognise the 
Mahomedans of India as Indians, and that he wants them not only to separate 
themselves from the other Indian communities but to ally themselves with the 
Mahomedans of other countries. It further asks the British Government not to 
treat them as it treats other conquered races, but to accord them a superior Im- 
perial position, to which no Hindu, Buddhist, Parsi, Indian Jew or Christian may 
dare to aspire. Now, with due respect to the writer in the Aligarh Institute 
Gazette, we wish to point out that such a consummation is neither practicable nor 
desirable. On the other hand, the aspiration is both immoral and impossible. It 
is immoral because anything which tends to alienate one Indian community from 
another is nothing less. The Mahomedans of India, politically speaking, have 
nothing in common with the Afghans, the Baloochis, the Moors, the Persians, the 
Turks, and the Egyptians. Their destinies for better or for worse are bound up 
with India, and they must live and die with their non-Musalman countrymen. It 
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is neither unwise nor immoral to aspire to a superior imperial position, to try to . 
become the citizens instead of the helots of the Empire. But any such effort must. 


be made conjointly with the other Indian communities, and must presuppose the 


desirability of the formation of an Indian nationality. To teach the Mahomedans | 


of India to play for their own hand and to appeal to the British Government to 
raise their status not as Indians but as Mahomedans is disloyal, not only to the 
sister communities of India whom the Mahomedans are invited to desert, but to 


_ the Government which is asked to depart from its policy of equality and justice 


on which mainly its rule rests. We have told our Mahomedan fellow-countrymen 
many times before, and we will tell them once again, that if they aspire to the 
rights and privileges of British - poeny the way to obtain them is not to talk 

ut to put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and to co-operate loyally and heartily with these ‘ other conquered races.’ There 
is no royal road to political salvation, and the sooner we Indians recognise this 
lesson of mutual co-operation the better. : 

But as we have said above the aspiration is not only disloyal and immoral, it 
is also impossible, for the British Government will never do anything of the kind, 
and the white races of Europe will never condescend to allowthe Indian Mahome- 
dans to enter the sacred fold. We wonder if the writer of the article wishes him- 
self to be taken seriously. ‘Does he really believe that the British Government 
will not only allow the Indian Mahomedans to co-operate with the Turk, the 
Afghan, and the Arab for the formation of a pan-Islamic league, but also actively 
help it? Does he really believe that ‘the lord of human kind,’ the over-bearin 
Anglo-Saxon—with ‘ pride in his port and defiance in his eye’ while treating all 
the other Indians as ‘ natives,’ and rigorously excluding them from his colonies, 
will allow the Indian Mahomedan to destroy the white man’s prestige by letting 
him claim equality with himself? If the writer really believes all this, he is 
indeed a happy man, but sadly mistaken. The British Governiaens or the British 
nation willdo nothing of the kind. On the other hand, they will always look upon 
every pan-Islamic aspiration with suspicion. Sir Saiyid Ahmad knew this well, and 
knowing it he deliberately and of set purpose discountenanced pro-Turkish demon- 
strations in India. 

But it seems to us that the policy of Sir Saiyid, though talked of a great deal 
in connection with the anti-Congress agitation, is to be abandoned in this particu- 
lar respect, and to be replaced by a more comprehensive but also a more fatuous 
policy. We, however, hope that wiser counsels will yet prevail, and the rainbow 
dream of a pee eee league and an Anglo-Muslim alliance give place to a more 
rational, if less ambitious, programme. In conclusion, we would invite the atten- 
tion of our readers—especially our Musalman readers—to the weighty words of 
wisdom of the distinguished Mahomedan scholar, Shams-ul-ulama Saiyid Ali 
Bilgrami, which we reproduce below. We have no doubt that every impartial 
reader will rise from the perusal of Mr. Bilgrami’s observations with a firm convic- 
tion that they—and not the Aligarh Institute Gazette’s rhapsody—offer the 
truest solution of the question. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRonTiER. 
Nil. 
IIl].—Native Srarsgs. 


5. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 19th December, says:—We hear that 
Comments onthe Darbar of Indian tie Darbar of Native Chiefs, which was announced to 
Chiefs proposed to be heldshortly at be held in Calcutta soon after Lord Curzon arrived, is 
intended to impress Amir Habib-ul-lah’s son with the 

grandeur and might of the British r4j. This second Darb4r no doubt owes its 
origin to the same man who was the author and subject of the first Darbér. 
Lord Curzon has come to rule over us for a second term, and why must it not have 
its own Darbér as the first term had ? And what can be a more fitting occasion for 
it than that of the visit of the heir to Afghanistan ? The Amir must be over-awed 
by a show of British power, grandeur and resources in India, And what else 
than a Darbér can accomplish the object better ? Habib-ul-lah has not been quite so 
servile to the Government as Lord Curzon might wish. Cannot the cause be that 
he thinks Russia to be more powerful than Britain? Lord.Curzon must be in vain 
in India, if he does not succeed in making the Amir an abject ally of Brita. With 
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his antiquated ideas of Oriental statesmanship, he finds unlimited potency in: 
Darbér, and his Lordship must hold a series of Darbérs, if necessary. But, we age 
can a second Darbar be celebrated without opiting several lakhs to the poor Indiat 
tax-payer? It cannot be. That is patent. But ie oe Lord Curzon be slov 
in spending those lakhs for a diplomatic function ? Was not there a big surplus ¢ 


TV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Mil. 
(6).—Police. 

Nil. 
(c).— Finance and Tazation. 

Nil. 

(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


6. The Rahbar (Moradabad) of the 21st December, observing that mon- 
keys are becoming a nuisance at Moradabad, says that 
as their number is yet very small,the municipal board 
would do well to have them captured (and deported) 
now, otherwise they will soon become as numerous as they are at Chandausi, and 
then it will not be an easy matter to rid the town of them. 


(e).—Education. 


7. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 23rd Decem- 

ber, publishes the proceedings of a crowded anti- 

ater anth Mano edad of roenone! Mahomedan Educational Conference meeting held 

on the 18th idem, in which all classes of: Mahome- 

dans, mostly Shias, Government servants, pensioners, raises, &c., were present, 

numbering about 5,000. At this meeting speeches were madeand verdicts of learned 

theologians of both Sunni and Shia sects were read out to the assembly denouncing 

the kind of education given in the Aligarh College and the ideas which the 

students turned out by it generally entertain regarding the teachings, principles, 
&e. of the Mahomedan religion. . : 

The meeting further complained that religious instruction was only nomi- 
nally given in the college, and held that it was no good rendering any pecuniary 
hee to such an institution, or sympathizing with its cause and with the i ucational 

onference. 5 


Monkeys at Moradabad. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 
Nil. 
V.— LEaGisLation. 
Nil. 
V1.—Rartway. 
Nil. | 
VII.—Post Orrice. 
| Nil. 
VIII.—Native Socistizs anp Rexicious anp Socran Marrers. 


8. The Surmd-i-Rozgar (Agra), of the 16th December, says that the article 
Ferree ee ee LeE T headed “ Mahomedanism has become worm-eaten,” 
medans against the 4ryo Seméj at which appeared in the Agra Arya Mitra of the 8th 
>< | idem, passing adverse strictures on the Qoranic reli- 
gion, has caused much indignation among the Mahomedans. A leaflet which the 
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trya Samaj has recently oe at Agra, making most outrageous remarks 
garding the Virgin Mary, has similarly given great offence to the Mahomedans. 


he Mahomedans of Agra consequently mtend seeking redress from the just British 
overnment against the society that has so vilified their religion. 


a 


TX .—MIscELLaneovs. 
Nil. 


Liiiiis . KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
| Off. Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 26th December, 1904. | for the United Provinces. 
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I.—Po trios. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
 (b).—Home. 


1. Tae Citizen (Allahabad), of the 26th December, says :—Has it occurred 
“era Curzon’ return to indiato 401 Lord Curzon that the people whom he has been 
serve his second term of the Viceroy- gent to rule have no special admiration for sweet 
alty, and his speech at Bombay. ° ° . 
speeches? Honied words may prove effective in a way 
at the outset of a Viceroy’s career in India; but Lord Curzon has ruled over us for 
full five years, and during that period he gave us more than enough evidence of his 
being a mealy-mouthed politician. So we say he should not have indulged in high- 
sounding promises in the speech that he delivered in Bombay on his arrival here 
to serve his second term. His Lordship must have had the common sense to 
know that sweet words from him at this stage were sure to be taken with a consi- 
derable amount of salt. But a mealy-mouthed man perhaps cannot avoid being 
always full of honied words, even as the full blown rose cannot but perfume the 
air with its sweet scent. Very generous and pleasant sentiments we find in His 
Excellency’s Bombay speech. He promises to discharge his duty towards India 
to the utmost of his strength and to give us contentment, happiness, peace, pro- 
gress, and all other good things like these. His Lordship may rest assured that 
all these recent professions of his have been nauseating to all Indians who have 
found him out. It is useless for Lord Curzon any longer to make large promises : 
they do not in the least serve to awaken hope in the people’s minds or to give 
them encouragement, If, however, His Excellency is going to turn over a new leaf 
during his second term of Viceroyalty, let him furnish strong proofs for the same, 
and he may yet find admirers among the King’s Indian subjects. 
2.. The Citizen (Allahabad), of the 26th December, says :—Sir William 
) Wedderburn is reported to be the bearer of a: message 
gress seeslonatbombay. °° ~=from Lord Ripon to the Congress. No statesman is 
more honoured and loved by Indians than His Lord- 
ship whom we do not hesitate to pronounce to be the greatest and best of India’s 
Viceroys. He was the only Indian ruler who demonstrated by his acts and efforts 
what ought to be the British policy in India, and boundless was the enthusiasm 
that he awakened in the ae people for his method of administration. He 
wished us well and he tried to do us real good. He walked in the path enlight- 
ened by the late Queen Victoria’s promises to her Indian subjects. Indeed, he 
was the only Indian Viceroy who was truly loyal to her sovereign, being the only 
British ruler of India who gave assurance to the people that the document contain- 
ing the sacred and solemn declaration of Her Majesty they might reasonably 
regard as their Magna Charta. The very mention of the name of Lord Ripon 
drives away from the Indian mind all inimical feeling towards British rule. It 
is rulers like Lord Ripon who can bind India to England with a bond too strong 
to be ever broken. The Congress will receive the Riponian message of grace and 
hope with fond expectations for the fulfilment of England’s pledges to India which 
Lord Ripon strove so boldly to redeem. 
3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 29th December, says:—Sir Henry 
. Cotton, K.C.S. L, is the child of hope. The keynote of 
speech at the Bombay Congress = his admirable speech, delivered Monday last, punctuated 
by many cheers, cries, and sobs, is a spirit of hopeful- 
ness, of healthy optimism that discovers a silver-lining in every cloud, even in the 
darkest. In the present reactionary tendency the President discovers both the 
futility of reaction and the promise of a brighter future. The temporary spasms 
of reaction that are visible are but foot-prints on the sand that quickly pass =" 


Not only this. The result of reaction is always to galvanize (sic) into fresh life, 


Hence the advice : “ Relax not your efforts, for the waves of progress are irresistibly 
dashing against the breakwater of prejudice, and even now the day is dawning 
which Macaulay declared would be the proudest day of England’s history.” 

What ideal are we to strive after attaining ? For the first time in the annals 
of Congress presidential speeches a clear outline is givenby Sir Henry Cotton. 
All the forees now at. work in India tend towards unification of the races, castes and 
creeds. The yearning for nationality is now a recognised fact, and nationalization 
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has already begun in right earnest through education on English miéthods 
and on the lines of Western civilization, aided by the railways, the steamships, the 
gy gars and the telegraph. The English language has become the giaht bifd 
or the national spirit to ride toembark on a career of unifying Indians, The j 

has not only grown into a power, but is conducted with remarkable unaniniity. 
“The unanimity of the press is as marked as the increase of ite influence, Tho — 
whole of its influence is in the direction of nationalization. A. single note is struck. 
In every large town in India newspapers are now published, identical in their spirit. 
and in their common object, all aiming and converging at the formation of a single 
political ideal.” What is this ideal ? | 

Sir Henry Cotton gives a definite answer. If autonomy is the keynote of 
Hngland’s true relations with her great colonies, it should also be the keynote 
of India’s destiny. This spirit is abroad like the school-master. It is affecting 
the politics of the entire civilized world. The frame-work of ultimate autonomy is 
already in existence in this country in the legislative coundils and district and 
municipal boards ; the development into fully. representative and rg gre 
institutions is surely to come, though slow in the coming. Hence the ideal of an 
Indian patriot is “ the establishment ofa federation of free and separate States, 
the United States of India, placed on a fraternal footing with its own local auto- 
nomy, cemented together under the @gis of Great Britain.” This is a forecast 
that appeals strongly to Indian sentiment, and a scheme to attain which every 
patriotic Indian shall feel proud to work. | 

Acceptance of this means working in separate spheres, though working to- 
wards one and the same goal. The opportunity of a peaceful solution lies surel: 
with the English nation, the only arbiters of India’s destiny. The British people 
decide our fate through Parliament, and the latter through the Secretary of State 
in Council. Though the arbiter of our fate, Parliament does not extend its direct 
rule to India. The business of Parliament is to give the rulers in India ample infor- 
mation as to what are sound principles of government and also to coniment upon 
atiy case in which the rulers fail to give due effect to these principles. As to 
the discharge of administrative functions, and the choice of means, the rulers out 
here are given a free hand. Now, extended representation of Indians in the 
counsels of the Government, and autonomy for India as noted above, are topics that 
are part and parcel of sound principles of government ; and as such, these are to be 
driven home into the mind of John Bull, if Parliament is to accept them and advise 
the rulers out here to adopt and act up to them. | | 

Here lies the work of the British Committee of the Congress. Living far 
from England we do not and cannot realise the difficulties of our friends in 
England who work against enormous odds. If our people here are generally imper- 
vious to patriotic sentiment, failing to do what means their gain and pean: 
owing to peg | and lethargy, the English are too busy with their own atfiairs to 
mind those of India, which is but a name to 99 per cent. The stupendous uphill 


work is a little realized by those of our countrymen who have been there and seen 


our friends at work. Hence the cry for more help to the British Committee and 
for a deputation to undertake an Indian campaign in England. The idea seems to 
have taken shape that the English people want to hear of Indian grievances from 
Indian mouths. This isa legitimate demand, and should be met without any 
farther loss of time. In England the endeavour should be made only to show the 


people that: Indians day by day growin education and capacity to understand 


estern institutions and work under them. | 

The Congress has more difficult work to do in India. It is generally three- 
fold in character : to supply facts and figures to the workers in England about the 
progress of education and representative institutions among Indians and about 
aberrations on the part of the rulers out here from the sound principles of govern- 
ment laid down by Parliament for their guidance; to discover the defects of the 
administrative. work ef the rulers and endeavour to remedy them by petitions and 
agitation ; and to spread education eng the masses and train them in political 
ideas and institutions. This is a stupendous task. We confess but for the torch 
of agitation kept up ablaze by the newspapers mostly, and one or two public bodies 
here and there, this work has hardly been taken in hand : we have not yet got the 
proper machinery to take up this work. It is: indeed: high time to make a be- 
ginning, no matier if but a small beginning. | necarooune et 
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‘The reference to definite measures is but an amplification of the principles 


laid down as sound for purposes of government. The keynote of administrative 
reform is the gradu substitution of Indian for European official 7 . This 

question is as old as the fatherhood of political agitation by the Grand Old Man, 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. No nobler words could there be than these: “ no system 
of administration can be progressive or beneficial which crushes out the self-reliance 

of the people and blights their legitimate ene to realise their destiny 
through their own exertions.” Then comes the demand, as old as the Congress, for 

separation of the judicial from the executive service—which requires no further 

elucidation at this stage. Larger fa. or gS isdemanded in the Legislative 

Councils by enlargement of their mem ey and control over finances by Indians 

is advocated to prevent the squandering of Indian money in fruitless wars. The 

partition of Bengal is condemned. 

- _ The economic situation has been fully realized by Sir Henry Cotton and the 
remedy is simple: “the prosperity of the country depends on the diminution 
of its economic drain, and on the conservation of its resources for ultimate develop- 
ment by indigenous agency.” This is perhaps the most difficult task, but the o y 
one on which mostly hangs the future national prosperity of India without whic 
no amount of tall talk and omnibus resolutions can move India forward an inch. 
To attain this very strenuous efforts are to be made. Good signs are, however, 
visible all around. 

The Congress, as the typical movement of the times, is really the trumpet- 
call to all patriotic Indians to put forth their energy and labour, each in his own 
sphere, towards attaining the common goal. Time and life, energy and ambition, 
money and pleasure, one and all, are to be sacrificed, and a life of strenuous work 
is to be lived only to die in harness. 


I].— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 


4, ‘The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 29th December, says:—So the 
Readjustment of Anglo-Afghanre- Teadjusting of Anglo-Afghan relations has begun in 


lations. earnest. The visit of Sirdar Inayatulla may be one 


purely of eT but Mr. Deane ‘means business.’ The Government has not. 
vouchsafed to shed any light on their mysterious mission ; but then mystery is the 
very salt ofdiplomacy. It may be, as Mr. Demetrius Boulger says in the Fortnight- 
ly Review, that changed conditions have made a discussion of certain military and 
trade pa imperative, and that the present favourable mood of the Amir affords 
a good opportunity for it. But there is no denying the fact that both the Kabul 
and the Persian Missions have excited suspicion throughout the whole of India. 


We do not know what the Persians and the Afghans think of them, and Mr. QO’Don-. 


nell may be voicing the feelings of only a small minority in England, but there can be. 
no doubt about the attitude of the Indian Public. And who will say that the sus- 
picion is unreasonable? The history of the relations of Europe and Asia during 
the last: hundred years and more has been full of many instructive object lessons, 
Manchuria and Tibet being the most recent. The European missionary and the 
apy trader is followed inevitably by the European soldier. This may be due 
to a feeling of Christian: brotherhood, and to an overflow of the milk of human 
kindness. It may be that the “ white” man really loves his brown, black, and 
yellow neighbour, and is anxious to make his less fortunate brother share the glories 
of civilization—even against his will. But the difficulty is this: Though every 
new move and every fresh advance begins with the expression of the very noblest 
sentiments and the most altruistic motives, somehow or other in the end the map 
is painted red. een pases y the obtuse and the thick-headed Asiatic has learnt 
to view all religious and commercial missions, all survey parties and scientific explo- 
rations, with alarm and suspicion, and he never fails to ascribe some dark and sinister 


motive to even the most innocent acts of European Governments. Amir Abdur | 


Rahman always fought shy of “ missions” and responded very coldly to the fond. 
caresses of the Calcutta Foreign Office : é 

For death to the dove 

Is the falcon’s love 

And sharp is the kiss, 

Of the falcon’s beak. 


Let us hope—both for the sake of the Indian tax-payer and his Western 


neighbours—that both the missions will return with a clean and peaceful record. 
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IVi=Abmnidrearton. a 
a (a) —Jdtidteial and Revenue. 
(b).—Police. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 
- a 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
(ie 
(e).—Hducation. 
Nil. | 
Ci )—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
a Nil, | 
(9).—General, 
Nil. 
V.— LgaIsLation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Ratnwar. 
5. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 7th December, stating that there 


are 76 posts, with salaries varying from Rs. 85 to 
eee nei mecuds =e. 1,100 a month, in the Engineering department 

of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, pedis 8 that 
only thirteen of these are held by Indians and the rest by Europeans and 
Eurasians, On other lines, and in other public departments, the subordinate posts 
are generally giveu to Indians, but on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway these 
too are given away to white men. Again, while both the Manager and the 
Traffic Superintendent solemnly promised, at the Railway Conference held in 
December 1903, that railway employés would be punished in future if they allowed 
any carriages to be over-crowded, and that whenever goods wagons would be used 
for conveying onan (on the occasion of fairs, &c.), these would be invariabl 


supplied with light: but were not both these promises most egregiously broken on 


the occasion of the late Garhmuktesar fair ? 


6. The Indian People (Allahabad), of the 29th December, says :—A 
i i great deal of correspondence has been going on in the 
and second class railway carriagesfor Columns of the Pioneer on the question of first and 
Indian and European travellers. ics ° : 
second class railway travelling. A number of Euro- 
peans wrote letters, one after another, abusing the natives and asking the 
railway authorities to pore separate carriages for Indians and Europeans. Our 
contemporary has published them all, but has withheld those written by native 
correspondents, because, forsooth, “ the subject was not started in the idea of 
getting up a contest of recriminations between Europeans and natives.” It 
was started, most probably, with the idea of getting natives abused by Euro- 
peans, and that idea has been more than realized. ‘ There is no question of fair- 
play in the case,” says our contemporary, “ the only question is whether the 
statements are true.” We beg to differ from the Pioneer on these points. Itisa 
question of fair-play if fourmatintie ethics has ei meaning. Would our contempo- 
rary do the same if the complainants were Indians and the accused Europeans ? 
And the question is not only whether the statements are true, but also whether 
certain other statements are true. But.this by the way. The fact of the matter 
is that first and second class travelling has become almost impossible for Indians, 
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are -with them. Who. has not heard of the 


: tlemanly -¢or duct of Europeans on such occasions? The thing is 
otorious to need any discussion, and we would welcome the proposed sepa 
_ tion, provided the carrtages reserved for Indians are made as comfortable as 
' those reserved for Europeans. --This ig a proviso on which the Indian publid 
sarighttoinsisth = = 8 .— 
— VIT.—Posr Orricz. 
Nil, So 

VIIT.—Native Sooretizs anp Rexiaious anp Socrat Matrers. 

Nil. 

.— MISCELLANEOUS, 
Nil, 


Ascuenee KUNJ VIHARI LAL, B.A., 
Offg. Government Reporter on the Native Press 
e2nd January, 1905. J. or the United Provinces. 
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